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ALBERT MOORE 


BY ERNEST RADFORD. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY FREDERIC HOLLYER, 


by Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry, published by George Bell & Sons, 1893. 

The writer of this short essay has of course drawn largely upon 
it, for according to modern ideas the historian must not depend for his 
facts upon his conceptions of what they should be, and anything hazarded 
would probably be incorrect. Then as to opinions expressed: if these 
were entirely his own it is likely that they would not be popular, and 
therefore they have been made to agree as far as it has appeared to be 
possible with those of people in general. 

It was said by George Eliot that one can hardly know too many 
people, for the reason that there may be something good in them all, 
and in the aggregate something considerable. Let the remark be applied 
to the arts, and let us consider what may be gained by ceding a place to 
the painter in question. That he has already a niche, be it little or great, 
in the Temple of Fame is a fact which cannot be controverted, and the 
Idler’s own private opinion must tally with the more generous verdict 
of Time. 

’Twould be foolish to begin with the man’s limitations, or at least not 
at all to the purpose, for nothing concerns us here but his achievement, 
and, once on the subject of limits, where on earth would the writer end? 
Mr. Baldry, the painter’s pupil, waxes wroth with Mr. Colvin for saying that 
Moore had not Titian’s touch! As well might the critic say that Burns 
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; | ‘HE reader must be aware that the standard life of this artist is that 
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was not Milton or Shakespeare, or that Kipling has little in common 
with Pope. A true and faithful biography will generally be found to 
contain intcr alia a catalogue raisonné of the limitations imposed on the 
man by his circumstances; but were we to begin by saying what the said 
Albert Moore didn’t do, there would then be no end to this article, and 
how the same would be illustrated one cannot imagine. It is not proposed 
to say much of the painter’s life. There appears to be no imponant 
omission in Mr. Baldry’s narrative, and the story need not be retold. 

We live in the closing years of this most marvellous century, and may 
expect to be asked before long where he should be ‘‘ placed,” as they say. 
The answer would be that we see in his work the consummation of a 
tendency the excesses of which were midiculed in the pages of Punch 
long ago. We laughed with Du Maurier at the spectacle of middle-class 
life made ridiculous by the victims of hyperzsthesia who had _ heard, 
perhaps, much of Rossetti and little of anyone else; but although Moore 
was in part responsible, we would not and could not attribute excesses to 
him. His work is exclusive, perhaps to a fault, but quite the reverse ot 
extravagant. What then was the matter with him? We are told by his 
faithful biographer that his powers of concentration and self-control were 
weakened by illness, and that the illness itself was due to the state of 
the painter’s nerves. It is known that a great deal of mental disease 
is attributable to excess of self-love or self-pity, and that there are dangers 
incidental to exclusive habits of thought. What distinguished William 
Morris from others of his generation was that his art was expressive 
of life most generously shared with poets (after his mind), with artists 
(those he approved of), and with men, women, and children indiffer- 
ently. To him, as to us, it would have been impossible to look out upon 
life without praying for power to make matters better all round for the, 
worker. If he was ever an ‘‘idle singer” it was not that he wished to 
be. What is described as a ‘‘call” in the Church came from within 
and without in his case, and there was no one of his fellow-workers of 
whom exactly the same could be said. 

There may result in the case of the poet from this sympathetic habit 
of his an outburst less perfectly musical than the soothing combinations 
of sound which we are accustomed to hear; but Morris, of whom we are 
thinking, was writer and speaker and artist in one, and had need of all 
possible modes of expression. In one aspect an outspoken rebel, in another, 
as witness his work, as exclusive as any could be. But even to lives 
such as his there are limits, and these he recognised early. The architect’s 
art was his earliest love, but he learnt almost as early to hate the 
profession. He saw enough of the work to know that to perfect praise 
in a building was almost, if not quite, impossible under modern conditions, 
and being happily freer than most, was able to quit the office. The 
painter’s art he essayed, but seeing that it would require the whole 
of his strength and time, he wisely decided to give place to his friend, 
else might there have been another Burne-Jones, and no William Morris. 
Eliminate these two arts, and consider, still thinking of him, what vet 
may be done for the world. 
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To return to the subject. It happens but seldom that poets or artists 
love others as themselves. What they have in common with all is the 
merely animal desire to excel in something or other. Necessity suggests 
that the bent when discovered shall be assiduously followed, and it is 
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Bv ALBERT Moore. 


hoped in the case of this painter that our briet account ot his life will 
help to explain how it was that the little he did was so good of its 
limited kind. The Idler who looks first and last at the pictures will find 
them arranged chronologically. 
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If all that is known 
has been told, the life of 
the late Albert Moore 
must have been one of 
the most uneventful. His 
inclination to paint was 
inherited, and never a 
question arose as to what 
should be done with the 
child. The father, one 
William of York, was an 
artist of considerable note 
in his day, and was con- 
nected by marriage with 
others of his profession. 
It may be mentioned 
in passing that one of 
Albert’s earliest efforts 
was a creditable portrait 
head of his father, which 
Mr. Baldry includes in 
his book. His brothers, 
the late Henry Moore, 
A.R.A., and John Col- 
lingham Moore, were both 
most excellent painters. 
The latter, named ‘‘Colin”’ 

pee ae ee for short, deserved to be 

By Avwert Moore. much better known. By 

the kindness of Mrs. 

Moore we have been permitted to visit the house, which contains some 

of ber husband’s works, amongst them a pencilled portrait of Albert, 

which was done when he was but a child, and a painting representing 
himself in his youth—an ideally beautiful thing. 

If enough has been said to establish the fact that art was at home in 
this circle, we shall now be allowed to proceed; but yet one word must 
be added, and that in support of our view that unless there be Celtic 
blood in a family it will be impossible for that same family to do any- 
thing but wax fat and increase upon strictly constitutional lines. The 
writer, George Moore, creator, critic, and poet, 1s undoubtedly Irish, and 
he, as we know, is of the same family. In 1851 Mr. William Moore died, 
and four years later the family moved to London. The author, on whom 
we depend for our facts, has little to say of the brothers, and the first 
news of Albert that concerns us at all is that he gained a prize at South 
Kensington. In two succeeding years (1857-8), though still but a boy, 
he exhibited landscapes at Burlington House. He then joined the 
Academy school, but learned, as a matter of course, to dislike it, and 
remained there a very short time. At first but a child of Nature, he 
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became her devoted lover, and copied, or rather selected her best. With 
examples of good work about him, and with teachers disguised as rela- 
tions at hand, his essays could hardly have been intuitive. In a drawing 
called ‘‘ Rest,” which belongs to this period, the composition is remarkably 
good. 

A glimpse of the outer world, or what to the artist stands for it, was 
obtained in his student days at a ‘‘club,” which included Fred. Walker, 
W. B. Richmond, Marcus Stone, Henry Holiday, and others, ‘‘to whom 
Fortune has since been less kind,” Mr. Baldry adds very mournfully. 
Mr. Richmond remained a near friend it appears, for in the possession 
of Mrs. Moore above mentioned is a faithful, if not prepossessing portrait. 

An acquaintanceship, fraught with consequences which account for 
much in his later life, was formed by the 
painter (still only eigtheen) with the archi- 
tect Eden Nesfield. They travelled in 
France and published a volume _ together, 
and to the connection thus gained it appears 
to be due that Moore was soon so fully 
employed as a decorative artist. It may be 
mentioned as well here, as elsewhere, that 
he paid one short visit to Italy, but returned 
very soon to his work. With the details of 
his professional engagements the reader must 
not be troubled, so let it only be said that 
his talent was much in demand. For some 
of the most important works of the day 
he furnished ornamental designs, and was 
occupied also at times ‘‘in designing wall- 
papers and tiles, in drawing for stained 
glass, and possibly also, as some of his 
sketches would seem to suggest, in the 
arrangement of patterns for woven fabrics,” 
but whatever he did it was not allowed to 
interfere with his progress towards the 
realisation in pictorial form of the dreams 
which filled his mind. He refused upon 
this account the offer of a post as designer- 
in-chief to a prominent firm of stained-glass 
makers, and also, in 1876, the _ proferred 
head-mastership of the Birmingham School 
of Art. The instances prove how steadfast 
his purpose was, how ruthlessly he thrust 
aside whatever seemed likely to hinder his _ Stuay for an unfinished Picture. 
progress. To make a ghost of him that let 4” Atme®t Moore. 
him, would seem to have been the idea. 

There is a passage in Baldry’s life which suggests that the spirit 
of the age was responsible for the particular line that he took. 
‘‘He found himself,” we are told, “in an art world that had no 
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fixed creed, no definite convictions, and had _ substituted an affected 
agnosticism for wholesome artistic principles.” The reader who 
sees what Is meant may wish it were better expressed. The 
demoralised spirit of decadent Rome revived and found expression in the 
listlessly sensuous art of the modern esthetic school—an art which 
reflected at once the mental attitude of the fatalist and the bodily 
habit of the professed epicure, and it is much to the credit of a painter 
like Moore that his embodiments of their conceptions are so perfectly pure. 

One born to dream of beauty is practically bound, if he paints, to 
impart to his works a supremely decorative quality; for if he depicts 
only that which pertains to the abstract conception, the work, by virtue 
of its simplicity, must be, in a sense, monumental. [What the architect 
asks of the painter is what only a few can give.] In the case of the 
human figure the line itself is scarcely enough; for there is never a line 
in nature, and indications of forms there must be.. Let a painting be 
called ‘‘The Wardrobe.” The mind at once pictures a woman. Whether 
robed or unrobed she must be ideally beautiful, and all Her surroundings 
in keeping, else would it be simply profane to isolate her, and to intro- 
duce incongruous objects would be to commit an unpardonable sin against 
taste. That the same would be exquisitely coloured may be taken for 
granted. 

Some exquisite trifles of verse, containing each a most perfect word- 
picture were written by this same painter in the closing years of his 
life, and although the effect of inserting it here may be to make prose 
appear odious—what went before and comes after—it is thought that a 
specimen should be inserted. It has often been urged that the artist 
should be allowed to speak for himself, and in the case of the true 
poet-painter the claim is indispensable :— 

PORTRAIT OF A MOUTH. 
Gentle of mien, perhaps a little small, 
With changing curves—a charm 1s in them all— 
And softly wrought in deepest coral hue, 
It would, like scarce-closed casket, leave in view 
Its pearls, but for a gesture prim and wise 
Of little mother, which it quaintly tries. 
But markest thou a quiv’ring movement there? 
Behind those lips ’tis Eros doth prepare 
His bow, and as thou gazest while they part 
He gleams upon thee, and hath pierced thy heart. 

This in brief epitomises his life work. Upon this and a hundred 
similar, if not identical pictures, his reputation depends. The writer has 
presented the case of the claimant for fame as strongly as he is able 
with only limited means at command, and will now endeavour to analyse 
the feeling of dissatisfaction that may be engendered either by seeing too 
many ‘‘Albert Moore’s” in one place, or by hearing his virtues too 
loudly proclaimed. It has been observed that masters of Art and 
Science have the same exclusive habit in common. What difference 
there is, is only in the terms we employ when speaking. We pass 
from the receptive state, in which all is ‘“‘grist to the mill” as we say, 
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to another in which conceptions derived from experience are readily 
formed, and these we obtain by the same eliminative process which 
Science applies to Phenomena. We have spoken of Moore’s procedure 
as ‘‘ruthless” and must descend to the Philistines’ level in order to 
explain to him what we mean. ‘‘Is it perfectly certain,” he asks, ‘‘that 
the ideal after all was the loftiest ?”” He speaks and continues as follows: 
“You talk glibly of elimination as of something essential to the purging 
‘‘process of Thought. Let it be seen how it worked in the case of 
‘the said Albert Moore. To shut out the light of the world, to shun 
‘the extraneous influences which tend in the case of the rational man 
‘‘to maintain health in body and mind, to devote one little talent entirely 
‘‘to refining uponsthe conception of grace in woman that obtains in the 
‘‘toilet-saloon—is there work enough here for a man? Result: a vast 
‘‘number of paintings that would have done for a purer Pompeii, or 
‘perhaps for a modern Sudatorium. If ever he painted man it was because 
‘‘they pertain in a dismal way to the general subject of Love. But 
‘‘man has his set of muscles, and woman her gifts of grace, and given 
‘‘the choice between them we choose to eliminate him.” Here endeth 
our friend’s tirade. But ‘‘Art for art’s sake” we cry in despair, and 
most exquisite art there is. 

There are many of Leighton’s pictures that remind us of these more 
or less. ‘‘Flaming June” might be mentioned, and ‘‘The Garden of 
the Hesperides” of which one has written:—‘‘The maidens are three 
or more, and have lived from the beginning of Time without marking 
its progress. They are wholly unoccupied except that the one plays 
on a lyre and sings. The one who should be shelling peas is asleep. 
The blue is the blue of the sea, the voice is the voice of the maiden 
and the note is the note of the lyre.” The Greek conception of 
Hades differed scarcely at all from this. 





Design for Ivory Plaque to be inlaid in a Serving Table for the late R. Lehmann. Esq. 
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The Island of Atheiney. 


THE [IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 
ATHELNEY. 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


BOUT a mile trom the meeting of the rivers Tone and Parret is a 

A rising ground, so gentle that, in latter spring, when grassy moors 

put on their wealth of glistening buttercups and shine like sheets 

of gold, the eye, looking from some distant knoll, can scarcely find it 
from the level plain. 

A homestead, with dark stalls around a barton pitched with stones 
stands just at the foot of the slope. Hard by are hay-ricks and a stack 
or two of straw, and, sweetest of all sights in Somerset, an orchard out 
in bloom. Here and there an early ‘‘Pouncer,” its blossom lying like 
snow on the lush grass beneath, is turning to green leaf; but in the main 
the trees ‘‘be vull o’ blowth,” except the little ‘‘ Horner,” most renowned 
of cider apples, which comes last and waits in winter black, whilst all the 
rest, in joy to meet the spring, are robed in silver and in pink. 

There is a row of elms with new-fledged leafage fresh and green, a 
group of willows and some poplars tall as spires. | 

Along the side a herd of dairy cows, bright dabs of colour red and 
white, stand steadfast gazing all one way, or lie at rest, glad with the fresh 
spring growth, and ruminate. Upon the top a flock of ewes is scattered 
in the sun. And there enclosed with iron rails is a small obelisk, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

King Alfred the Great, in the year o) our Lord 879, having been dejeated by the 


Danes, filed for refuge to the forest of Athelney, where he lay concealed from his enemtes 
‘or the sbace 0t a whole year. He soon after regained possession of his throne and in 
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—_— 


grateful remembrance os the protection he had recetved under the favour of Heaven 
erected a monastery on this spot and endowed it with all the lands contained in the /[sle 
of Athelney. To perpetuate the memorial a so remarkable an incident in the life of 
that illustrious prince this edifice was founded by John Slade, Esq., of Mansel, the 
broprietor of Athelney Farm and Lord of the Manor of North Petherton. 


A.D. 18or. 


This is all the pilgrim can tind to help recall the memory of the great 
Saxon king, his hiding-place and wanderings, and the triumph that came to 
him at last. Nor to-day in spring or summer is it easy to picture this ancient 
Isle of Nobles. Only when the swollen river breaks its wall and winter 
floods arise all round—when the west Sedgemoor is a swamp, Stanmore a 
sea, and Southlake ‘‘drowndéd” as they say, does the Island of Athelney, 
one-half the size of a small farm, stand out alone, as it stood in the old 
fen, and justify for a week or so its claim to the title. 

There is no village of Athelney, only by right the island and the 
farm, and these form part of the charming moorland parish of Lyng. 
But the railway station close by has been called by the ancient name; 
and to the casual visitor, the cottages along the tow-path of the Tone 
are Athelney and nothing else. 

At a glance it is not tempting, this tidal river, in one part straight as 
a line, and again winding between deep banks of slimy mud left bare. 
It seems to be low-water all the time; only a spring tide can reach 
so far from the sea and cover for a while the dark brown mire. A great 
black barge, broken and abandoned, lies high and dry, aslant against the 
side. Another which still makes a journey, may-be once a month, rides 
at her mooring in the river-course. Here and there, down the steep side 
from the tow-path are steps of stone leading to long flat-bottomed boats © 
of primitive design. Upon the river-wall are houses, many of which 
appear but huts until upon a closer study you find that they are homes. 
You cannot fall in love at first sight with the Tone as you may with the 
dashing Barle, or any clear maiden stream that sings and dances over 
yellow gravel stones. But as you look, the quaintness of it grows. You 
get a palate for the place, as it were, until at last it becomes delightful. 

It was a Paradise of squatters in times gone by, and therein lies its 
vreatest charm to-day. 

Between the river and the road there is the tow-path and the wall— 
a ‘*ward-wall” as the good folk mention with some pride. A wall upon 
the moors is not a thing of stones and mortar, but a good stout mound— 
a dam, broad as a highway and strong enough to hold back a flood like 
an inland sea. <A ‘‘ ward-wall” moreover stands upon a sure and immovable 
foundation of British law, being placed there under an award. 

Along this strip, for a good two miles or more, are houses of all 
shapes and sizes, with outlets to the tow-path and river-bank, and 
gardens opening upon the road. Many of them also have bits of orchard 
too, may-be a dozen trees or more. For nearly every man in Athelney, 
as we may as well call the place, lives in his own house. His forefather 
most likely raised a mud hut upon the wall and railed a bit of garden 
round. He thatched his roof with sedge cut from the rhines, those deep 
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ditches that intersect the moors, and there he lived without ostentation 
but with secret inward pride. Nobody bothered about him. Indeed, in 
those days he was welcomed there; for both the Tone and Parret were 
busy thoroughfares for barges then, and he worked upon the river all his 
life. But bit by bit his mansion grew. He set a hedge against the road 
and planted an apple tree. And thus after some years he gained a solid 
holding and left it to his son. 

There is an idea in many 
country minds that if a 
house can only be built 
and inhabited without in- 
terference on unenclosed 
land it will stand. As 
village wisdom gravely ex- 
presses it over a quart 
cup: 

‘If you could but put 
un up unbeknown, look- 
y-zee, in one night and 
live in un by marnen—zo 
sure as the light he’s 
your’n.” 

They are an_ open- 
hearted folk in these parts 
and frank as day. 

An heiress of Athelney, 
standing by her garden- 
hatch one afternoon to- 
wards the end of May, 
related with pride the 
exploit of a great ancestor. 

Spreading above her 
head on one side was a 
lilac-bush in full flower 
with the dead-ripe purple 
cloves just falling off. 
Upon the other leaned a 
laburnum covered with = Ashelney Bridve. 
gorgeous opulence’ of 
golden-chain. Behind her in a garden, sheltered from the north by the 
wall and leaning to the south, were rows of early ‘‘taties” and 
ranks of peas in bud. Along the path grew sweet-smelling single 
stocks that scented all the air. She was a matron wearing a_ white 
apron who had run out bare-headed as mothers must; and though she 
talked nineteen to the dozen, her eye, always pre-occupied, kept glancing 
down the road. 

“Iss,” she said. ‘‘’Twere gramfer what vust builded a house here, sure 
‘nough. You zee, ’twere like as this. They had a-begun to stop it by 
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gramfer’s time like. If you did but put up a rabbit-hutch ’pon fresh 
groun’, as mid zay, they did come an’ pull it down avore ’t were up like. 
Lut gramfer were too many vor ’em, he were. Ha! ha! the wold man 
had head-piece, he had—/Jinny if you do dirt your pinny on'y z0 much 
as a speck, I'll put the stick about back o’ ee, zo there—zo the wold man, he 
builded a little house o’ the river-mud, there over-right on the bit his 
brother had a-tookt in avore like, an’ there ’pon a spring-tide one night 
—Ah! Johnny how dare you to drave work wi’ the poor ducks, you wicked 
bwoy, you—Iss, of a spring-tide ’pon a moonlight night he heaved un up 
*pon poles, an’ brought un over river ’pon the barge, an’ clapped un down 
there-right an’ lived in un vor years, zo he did. An’ then gramfer he 
builded a bigger house on the outzide o’ un like, an’ cleared out tothermy 
an’ lived in thik. But lauk! the vloods did zop away the walls most 
terrible. But maister, you zee, well he had money, an zo, when I 
married un, there he had a bricken house a-builded ’pon the same spot, 
an’ zo we don’t pay no rates, neet no taxes.” 

She looked complacently towards the cottage. There was a climbing 
rose-tree nailed against the front and between the porch and open window 
hung a whistling blackbird in a wicker cage. 

‘*But how is that?” 

‘? Tis on the ward-wall you zee,” she nodded smiling, ‘‘ An’ they can’t 
rate un.” She held her head on one side and set her arms a-kimbo, a 
picture of complete middle-aged satisfaction—this householder in an 
Arcadia where demand notes are unknown and no collector ever calls. 

Then the anxious look came upon her face again and she stepped out 
into the road. | 

‘I’ve a-zend the little maid ’pon a arrant to Borroughbridge,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘an’ I can’t think whyever I do do it, sure, for I can’t never rest 
till she’s safe home again.” 

The child was not in sight, and with a pleasant ‘‘good a’ternoon,” the 
woman sauntered slowly up the path and went indoors. 

Great changes have befallen this settlement along the river’s bank. 

The railway cut across the moor. The water-traffic slowly dwindled 
and now is almost dead. For awhile there were hard times around 
Athelney, but at last the very thing which wrought the mischief brought 
the cure. The train opened up distant markets for the withies which 
flourish upon the low country all around, and to-day everybody is more 
or less a withy-merchant and well to do. 

Along the rhines, which intersect this low country and serve instead of 
hedges to part the fields, are rows of leaning pollard willows. There is a 
saying that a willow will buy a horse whilst any other tree is paying for 
the halter. Once in three or four years the heads of the pollards are 
cropped, but the main of the withies for basket making are grown in 
withy-beds, of which there are hundreds of acres upon any one of the 
large moors. 

The small withy-grower takes a plot upon a long lease; plants it with 
willow-rods—for any stick, if the ground be wet enough, will grow; and 
hoes it clean from weeds like a field of turnips. To most people a willow 
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is a willow and there is an end to it, but there are a score or more of 
varieties, all known by name like orchard trees. 

At first the crop is meagre, but year by year the shoots are more and 
more, and when the roots are strong and tough and the withies cut, they 
can turn cattle in to trample down and bite off the weeds and thus save 
hoeing. The long straight wands are bound in bundles called bolts, and 
a bolt of withies should measure three feet one inch round at the butt, 
These must stand upright in pits of water until the rind will slip and 
they are ready for stripping. 

Then through all the spring every woman of Athelney, young and 
old, and all the children too, are busy as _ bees. 

At first, the noonday sunlight glints through a dark trellis-work ot 
unclad branches meeting overhead; then the blossom comes, a cloud of 
flowers that ripen and drop softly down upon the ground; and next, in leafy 
June there grows a mystery of cool green shade. But however you catch 
the withy-stripper at work there is the change and charm of a simply 
natural industry out of doors. 

The withy-stripper has no tool but an upright post, in the top of which, 
close together, two flat irons, very like pieces of hoop-iron, are firmly 
fixed. The whole contrivance, by name a withy-break, stands about the 
height of a hurdle. Between the iron are two little steels which clip the 
withy and tear away the rind as it is dragged through. Some of the 
tapering sticks are ten feet long and straight as fishing-rods; but the steels, 
closing tightly from the spring of the irons, rend them clean from butt to 
tip, and the willows are so tough and free to bend that Athelney maidens 
deftly strip the longest without stepping back. 

There is a new subject for a painter in this family group. 

Under their orchard bower they stand, their figures clear against a 
whitewashed cottage wall. A mother staid, with slender maids grown up 
and slips of girls with hair half down their backs, and still a little one or 
two at play, no higher than the break. To their right hands, leaning 
against a rail, is spread an untied bolt of willows fresh and green, and on 
the ground upon the left of each a pile of wands just stripped and shining 
clean as ivory. In front there is a heap of dull green rind. They 
let it dry and stack it up for firing by-and-bye. And all the while as 
they sway to and fro they laugh and talk. 

There is no other sound, but the sigh of the unceasing ripple below 
the river-wall, the whisper of the west wind to the leaves, the chattering 
sparrows on the roof and somewhere on a spray above their heads the 
chaffinch singing, ‘Pink! pink! pink. Pretty little dear.” 

When the withy is peeled it must be put in the sun to dry, and then 
it is ready for the basket-maker. The sticks are set out, leaning all 
along the wall or hedgerow by the road, and very nice they look. 
Some of them are coloured buff, and to do this they are boiled before 
being stripped. Nothing foreign is used, for the dye 1s in the rind. 

But should you wish to become a successful withy-merchant, kindly note : 

Vor buffs the water mus’ be on the bwoil when you do clap ’em in. 
Jus’ the very zame as you do do wi’ cabbage—look-y-zee ? 





She looked up at me as she thanked me, 
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HEN Ethel Morton came to reside in Wimley she took us by 
\) \ storm. How she managed to capture the women so easily, and 
how she so early contrived to demolish their social entrench- 
ments, is no concern of mine. I ama man, and I know how she took the 
men. She had no “side,” she was so pretty, and she was such a thorough 
sportswoman. She rode as straight as the M.F.H. himself; she threw 
a fly quite as skilfully as young Brook, who was a real salmon swell and 
went to Norway every season; she had the deadliest cut over the tennis- 
net that I have ever seen or suffered from—a long, hard, low, just-where- 
you-can’t-get-to-it sort of ball; she could skate across Wimley Mere well 
inside two minutes (ah, my friend, you try it in skirts); and her safety shots 
at Pool were positively heartbreaking. She was a bit of a vixen, though 
(but I like girls with some temper), and she was masterful and confident. 
She did not go about as if the world had been made for her; she just knew 
there were golden apples hanging on the tree of life ready for the plucking, 
and though she would never have thrust other folks aside, she was resolute 
in her determination to have her fair share of the pleasant fruit. But it 
was at golf, that sermon in games, where, morally and physically, she 
showed to the greatest advantage. Her style was an object-lesson. It 
was a vindication of the doctrine that one can be ‘‘up” on one’s ‘“‘ bogey” 
of original sin, and original sin is topping, schlaffing, pressing, hooking, 
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slicing, et hoc genus omne. No hazard ever disconcerted her; and she 
never lost her temper or blamed her luck. Her early life had been passed 
in the North, where she had been, one might say, cradled in a bunker and 
fed with a ‘‘spoon.” But although she had been brought up in Scotland, 
I shall ever think that the oval course of the Wimley Golf Club formed 
the happiest frame for the charming picture she always presented. 

We play a lot of golf in our neighbourhood, and if you had seen 
Ethel Morton driving off from the first tee by the club-house you would 
not have been surprised at the competitive admiration she aroused in the 
hearts of our members, from old Sir John Durbar, our Captain, down to 
the smallest caddie, a half-timer from the schools on the edge of the 
common. Conjure up a vision of a stout, well-shaped shoe, with a smart 
drab gaiter covering a neat ankle advanced slightly forward from the 
sheltering folds of a blue serge skirt. Look up and behold a lissom figure 
in a bright red blouse; then a pair of clear grey eyes, and a wealth of 
wilful light brown hair crowned by a coquettish scarlet Tam-o’-Shanter. 
Note her easy stance, and the play of her supple wrists as she waggles 
her driver over the ball. See how she lifts the club, and watch her swing 
—ye gods! it is a revelation. Like a flash the club descends, meeting 
the ball at the ‘psychological moment” of its greatest force, and, lo, she 
is standing on her left foot with the head of the driver well round her left 
shoulder, while the ‘‘gutta” is soaring away like a lark in the heavens 
(only straighter), and the old green-keeper (fra the North), and who 
secretly approves not of the golfing girl, as apt to lower the dignity of 
the Royal and Ancient Game, mutters under his breath, ‘‘No a bad ba’ 
for a lassie.” Item.—All graceful women should make good golfers; the 
follow-through, that necessary corollary to the problem of the stroke, and 
the crux of the average player, should come natural to them. 

I am a golfer. I took the fever a long time ago; and although I dally 
with other sports in their season, it is in a very perfunctory manner. 
Golf, in my eyes, dwarfs all other games. I am told I am a golfomaniac, 
and so I am if ‘“‘maniac” be the proper term for him who steadfastly 
pursues a particular pastime and who consistently follows a game which 
appeals to his reason as the acme of health-giving recreation; a game 
which affords in exquisitely balanced proportions that ideal medicine for 
human ills—exercise cum stimulation. “ I own I would rather hold the open 
championship than the Archbishopric of Canterbury, unless I-could hold 
both—a _ plurality wherein I would deny any juxtaposition of the incon- 
gruous, for the simple reason that I regard the game of golf as affording 
the best possible moral training on this earth that a man can subject himself 
to. It teaches him to know himself; and_ self-acquaintance is never 
flattering, and generally induces some attempt at self-improvement. From 
golf you learn that all your faults are entirely subjective, that sin is not 
bred of circumstances, and that the burden of your wrong-doing is not to 
be laid on your surroundings. For example, of your own choice you 
place your ball on a certain spot; of your own choice you take a scien- 
tifically constructed tool (you can construct it yourself if you like); you 
put yourself into any position that commends itself to your reason; you 
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have a well-defined objective and a plain object before you. You make 
your stroke and—Foozle! There is no excuse; the game was entirely in 
your own hands; none advised you, none hindered you, no one was ‘too 
good for you,” force of circumstances was not too strong for you; the 
fault lay in yourself and yourself alone, and you know 1t. From all this 
it will be perceived that I am an enthusiast, so, although my enthusiasm 
is greater than my play, it is not to be wondered at that, with all this 
glow within it, my heart very soon went out to that graceful red-capped 
divinity who seemed to be the chastened product of those chapters of 
self-revealment and those counsels of perfection the game of golf alone 
supplies to all its votaries. 

Although, of course, Ethel Morton knew herself thoroughly, the num- 
ber of those who bid for her smiles was so great that it is possible she 
might never have had the opportunity of knowing much of me, and I 
might have always been a melancholy unit in the crowd, had we not at 
last been drawn together. I will confess at once that it was not affinity, 
but just the picking of names out of a hat, that brought about this (to 
me) delightful conjugation. The Wimley Heath G.C. is a ‘‘mixed” 
club; that is to say, we admit ladic3 (at a reduced subscription) to the 
privileges of membership. Old Sir John, one red letter day, decided to 
offer a prize for a mixed foursome competition, and Ethel and myself, by 
some happy chance, were drawn as partners. 

We won. My handicap was 10 and Ethel’s 16, so we had to give 
away a lot of weignt on some of the rounds; but we won. The runners- 
up to us were a committee-man and his wife, which probably accounted 
for our handicaps being lowered a couple of strokes very soon after the 
tournament. But what are ‘‘ points” when you are playing with the girl 
you adore? I felt invincible as Ethel’s partner. With Ethel, were she 
off her game or not, I would have taken on any couple in the kingdom, 
and have beaten them too, from sheer force -of rosy confidence. That 
gold cleek in the form of a brooch was Ethel’s first prize, and I used to 
hope she thought of me whenever she pinned it on. 

We were now great friends and played a lot together, until, at length, 
we drifted into an intimacy that was quite domestic. We became ‘‘ Jack” 
and ‘‘Ethel” to each other, and very few days passed when I did not call 
at her house. Her father, an old golfer, frequently used to accompany us 
round the links; ‘‘To take a lesson,” he would say; ‘‘it is never too late 
to learn.” Of course, by this time I had begun to lay open siege to the 
keep of Ethel’s heart; but, alas, one day another Richmond appeared in 
the field. A cousin of hers from the Midlands, a member of the Royal 
Liverpool, and the winner of an acre of medals, came down to Wimley 
on a visit, and straightway began pushing his parallels against the citadel ; 
trying his best to outflank mine. 

‘‘Women,” says some philosopher of the Josh Billings type, ‘‘are 
queer cattle”; and certain it is that from the moment Ethel perceived the 
feelings with which I regarded her—and women are acute and early in 
such diagnosis—she began to treat me—well, not so nicely as before. Old 
hands would have taken heart of grace from this, but I was young and 
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- unsophisticated, and I looked upon her manner in the light ot a warning to 
trespassers ; so, accordingly, I began to consume my soul in secret anguish, 
to sip the bitter cup which is brewed by the green-eyed monster, 
and, generally, to make an ass of myself. You see, we always expect 
women to drop in our mouths like ripe plums; but they won’t do 
it, cost them what it may to keep clinging to the parent tree. Time 
after time, in sheer perversity, the fruit is whisked away from our lips 
to be dangled, occasionally, exasperatingly near the mouth of some 
other fellow on the other side. The ‘‘other fellow” in this case 
was, of course, Ethel’s cousin, and him, I, mad with jealous rage, 
began to hate like poison. He was a scratch man, and in my angry pride 
I would not accept my handicap of him; my temper, too, put me off my 
game, with the result that he used to beat me day after day. He had an 
accursed faculty for arranging everything his own way, and in our four- 
somes he invariably appropriated Ethel (with her obvious approval) as his 
partner; coolly allotting me my sister, or someone else’s sister. So I 
played worse and worse, till, at length, in high dudgeon, I gave up calling 
at The Bmiars, and stayed at home sulking in my tent. 

A few days after this I met Colonel Morton as I was coming out ot 
the post office. The cheery old gentleman seemed quite rejoiced to 
see me. 

‘‘ Hullo,” he said, ‘‘ why, what’s been the matter with you? You haven’t 
been near us fora week. Ethel’s quite disconsolate.” (My heart gave a big 
bump). ‘‘Come and dine to-night. Pot-luck. And, oh, I say, I’ve got 
a new flute, a silver one by Rudall. It cost thirty-five guineas, and I picked 
it up for twelve. Mind you come. Eight o’clock, you know. Bye bye.” 

Colonel Morton was an amiable and an estimable gentleman, with a 
weakness—the flute, though this did not trouble me just now. The Colonel 
had distinctly said, ‘‘Ethel is disconsolate,’"*° and my soul had lifted itself 
up. But it soon lowered: itself again when I came to realise that the words 
meant nothing. They were merely a facon de parler. Ethel was not 
disconsolate at my absence; that precious Royal Liverpool cousin of hers 
had completely effaced any impression J may have made. Well, I would 
go to The Briars that evening ; as a matter of fact I could not get out of it 
without being rude; but I was glad the Colonel had noticed my absence. 
Ethel would have noticed it also, and she would have divined the reason. 
Trust a woman for that. Very well, now she knew how the land lay, and 
she could shape her course accordingly, and if she were disconsolate—Bah, 
she wasn't. 

Dinner at The Briars, that evening, afforded me, at least, one crumb ou 
comfort. The cousin was not there. (By the way, I hate male cousins. 
No pretty girl should be allowed any male cousin if I could help it; the 
relationship is equivalent to a twenty-four handicap.) Ethel, who looked 
simply bewitching, soon began sticking pins in me, however. Mr. Cros- 
thwaite, she said, had gone back to Lancashire quite disconsolate (oh, he 
was disconsolate too, was he?) because I had not been up to play with 
him during the last few days; I had given him the best games he had had 
for a long time. 
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‘‘T have had a bilious attack,” I said. ‘‘He always beat me, though,” 
I jerked out. 

Ethel smiled sweetly. ‘‘If he had not, possibly he might not have 
remembered you so kindly,” she said. 

After dinner the new flute was produced, and Ethel accompanied her 
father while he tootled through the interminable ‘‘ Poet and Peasant.” Oh, 
how I longed for a rift within that flute; but the performance came to an 
end at last, and after Ethel had sung a little song, the Colonel got entangled 
in an argument with the Vicar, who had dropped in, and who evidently 
did not think much of flutes. He was a violinist, and possessed, or thought 
he possessed, a genuine ‘‘Strad.” I was in mortal fear lest he should 
volunteer to go and fetch it, and I be in fora ‘‘ musical” evening. It was 
a lovely warm night, the windows were all open, and I had gradually 
edged out on to the verandah, where I stood watching the moon rising 
up behind a belt of firs and gradually drawing down the shadows on the 
hill across the valley in front of me. After a while I was joined by Ethel. 

‘*’'You may smoke here,” she said. 

I lighted a cigarette and we walked to and fro talking of the weather 
and the crops. Then we strolled a little farther out on to the terrace and 
we paced up and down there, insensibly extending our beat till we found 
ourselves by the rustic arch, overgrown by the enormous glory rose. Ethel 
had some light gauzy stuff about her neck and shoulders, and Briareus caught 
at it with one of his hundred hands, holding it fast where she could not 
disengage the thorns. She was deadly near to me as I disentangled the 
giant’s spiny limb, and she looked up at me as she thanked me. Our eyes 
met, and as she lowered her head a tress of her hair touched my lips. 
I caught my breath. The blood rushed through my veins like flame ; 
and all at once Ethel was in my arms and I was pouring forth a torrent 
of burning incoherencies. For one brief instant I thought she yielded, but 
the next found her standing alone, saying 

‘‘How dare you!” 

‘‘Because I love you, and you know it,” I said boldly. 

‘‘Knowledge doesn’t necessarily include approval,” she retorted; ‘I 
wish to go in,” she added. 

‘‘Ethel,” I said earnestly, ‘‘I am so sorry if I frightened you; but I love 
you so dearly. You are the dearest, sweetest girl in the whole world. 
Give me some hope; tell me you care for me just a little; tell me you 
will try to care for me just a little more. You are my ideal, my goddess. 
I worship the very ground you walk on, although, mad with doubts and fears, 
of late I have not dared to venture on the course. ’Tis love, and love alone, 
Ethel, that has put me off my game. When you are nigh I cannot keep 
my eye upon the ball; when you are nigh my approaches are——”’ 

‘‘Too strong,” she interjected. 

‘‘And my putting is unworthy of its name. Oh, Ethel darling, I am 
hopelessly bunkered—right under its very face (she drew back a little), and 
it is your hand alone that can lift me out.” 

“You may not lift out of a bunker,” she said. ‘‘ But you might play 
back,” she added slowly. 
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“How far?” I asked eagerly. 

“Oh, a long way; seven days’ Journey, say.” 

I had not been near her for a week. 

‘‘And then——?” I whispered, as I seized her hand. 

But she drew it away and began toying with one of her rings. 

‘‘Give it me,” I pleaded. 

‘And then?” she said, looking at her hand critically—‘‘ well, then you 
may have it tf you win it.” 

‘“What do you mean?” I cried. 

‘‘You shall play me for it to-morrow morning.” 

Then she turned and ran swiftly up the path. But I caught her, and 
I caught her in my arms. 

‘¢You won’t win,” she said. 

“T will.” 

‘You won't.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because you press so.” 

That night I went home on my toes. I went to bed and dreamed 
that Ethel and I were playing golf with golden clubs and Cupids for 
caddies in the Elysian Fields, where there are no bad lies, and all the 
greens are true. I rose early, and after letting myself noiselessly out 
of the house, I commenced to practise approach shots on the lawn.. 
But I was nervous, and I cut up so much turf that the gardener, when 
he appeared later, almost cried, and swore he would ‘‘tell the Master 
as soon as he came down.” He did, too, and my father rated me soundly 
at breakfast. Altogether, by ten o’clock, the hour when I reached the 
club-house, it had begun to dawn on me that I had been making an 
idiot of myself. Ethel arrived almost as soon as I did, looking as fresh 
and as sweet as a wild-rose in the sunrise. I took her hand and held it, 
but she drew it away again, saying, 

‘‘Just remember, Sir, that you have not won it yet. And also please 
to understand that if you don’t win it you will never have it. Comprenez ? 
How about caddies ?” 

‘‘There are none here yet,” I said, ‘‘ but I will be your caddie 
—for life.” 

‘*How much a round?” she asked innocently. 

‘“‘T think a ring costs about a guinea,” I replied. 

‘‘Go along,” she said. ‘‘Now to business; our difterence is——” 

‘‘ Difference,” I exclaimed, ‘‘we have none, and never will have any.” 

‘Our difference is 6. That gives me 5 strokes, then. Let me see. 
where do I take them?” 

‘‘Are you going to claim your points?” I cried, aghast. 

“Why, certainly. I’m playing for my life, my liberty, and I shall 
claim every advantage the rules of the game allow me.” 

‘‘Oh, very well,” I replied stiffly. ‘‘You take a stroke at the fourth, 
sixth, ninth, fourteenth and seventeenth holes.” 

We had reached the first tee by this time. I took some sand from 
the box. 
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‘“‘ Here,” she said, indicating a spot with her driver. 

“Ethel,” I said, ‘“‘I am playing for my life—— ” 

‘*You are giving hostages to good play, then.” 

‘Whether it shall be bright or dark, and I shall claim every advantage 
tHe rules of the game allow me. I give the points, so I have the honour.” 

Our first hole is 220 yards, right on the edge of the further bank of 
the stream, which is about 4o feet wide at this point. Thus, a running 
ball is fatal, while you want a carry of fully 190 yards to lay on the 
green with your drive. The game is to use the cleek, and lay off for a 
nice iron shot on to the green for your second. However, I determined 
to play the heroic. I had the honour, and if I brought off a fine drive 
the spirit of emulation inherent in us all might tempt Ethel to try and 
“play the like.” She would, perhaps, unconsciously press, and disaster 
would attend her. 

I think, even now, that if my tee had been the thirty-second part of 
an inch higher I should have carried the stream. But it is no use crying . 
over a ball in the water, and that is where mine fell—a foot from the 
further bank. I saw the spray, and I fear I said something. I stole a 
look at Ethel. She looked about as sympathetic as the sand-box. I made 
her a tee. 

‘“Too high, Jack,” she said; ‘‘none of your tricks.” 

‘You are a true woman, Ethel,” I remarked, as I removed a little of 
the sand; ‘‘you scent design in the smallest courtesy.” 

‘‘A true woman likes her tee made properly,” she replied. 

It was a beautiful ball; she lay in a lovely position, and a full iron 
shot for her second laid her dead some ten or twelve feet from the hole. 
I dropped a new ball and (with the penalty) played my third, landing a 
foot or so nearer; but she brought off a long putt and holed out in 3. 
A very smart performance. 

‘‘One up,” she said, as I replaced the flag. 

But I won the second and third holes. She won the fourth on her 
allowance. We halved the fifth; but I won the sixth in spite of the 
stroke I gave her. 

‘‘One up,” I said, as I replaced the flag. 

I won the seventh, eighth, and ninth. ‘‘Four up at the turn,” | 
cried; ‘‘Ethel, you are mine.” 

“If I’m not going to play better than this I shall richly deserve mj 
fate,” she answered. 

At the long game I had, of course, the advantage; but now at the 
shorter holes she more than held her own. Her approaching was a 
revelation, and her putting seemed inspired, or, as I declared, a series of 
horrid flukes. She began to wear me down, and at the thirteenth hole 
had crept up level. 

‘‘ All even,” she said. ‘‘It bids fair to be a good match.” 

‘‘T told you last night we were made for one another.” 

‘‘Man proposes, but the game will decide. Allons.” 

I had lost four holes right off, and 1 began to think it time I pulled 
myself together; so at the fourteenth tee I determined to do all the 365 
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things that make for righteousness and a good stroke. The result was I 
got bunkered. Ethel was most unlucky. Her ball, a good one, must have 
rolled into a blind hole, since, although we searched high and low for 
some time, we failed to find it. | 

‘‘Time’s up, Ethel,” I remarked, looking at my watch. 

‘‘And I took a stroke at this hole,” she said ruefully. 

‘‘The Fates are on my side,” I cried exultantly. 

‘‘Are they?” she snapped. ‘‘Then the Fates are no golfers, or they 
would never have played a trick like this.” 

‘It’s hard lines, I know,” I said. ‘Look here, Ethel, I'll halve with 
you.” 

‘‘Jack, you are a gentleman, but Ill play the game. You are one up. 
Come along.” 

I won the fifteenth, which made me two up. Our sixteenth hole we 
call ‘‘Hades”; and here you sometimes do lend colour to the Philistine 
description of the whole game, viz.: ‘‘you hit a ball to—(Hades), and 
then go and look for it.” The hazard is a disused sand-pit. The side 
you drive off from presents, appropriately enough, a smooth, easy descent 
into the pit, but the opposite side rises up sheer like the side of a house 
some 40 feet to the top. ‘‘Hades” is about 120 yards across, but if you 
get into it the woes that will surely attend you there are calculated to 
make you resolve to go home and build a church. Water, stones, 
gravel, whins, brambles, brickbats, holes, ruts, coarse grass:—and I 
suppose it is Just the knowledge of the existence of these things and the 
anxiety to avoid them that cause so many players to come to grief here. 
I was unfortunate. There are rails placed near the steep side of the pit 
in order to keep people from falling over and breaking their necks. 
My ball, a rather low one, struck the rail and rebounded into the chasm. 
Ethel’s skimmed over like a bird. The hole was practically lost, and I 
felt annoyed. 

‘‘Really, Ethel,” I said, ‘‘you mighf shew me some little consideration. 
One would think you wanted to win.” 

‘‘So I do,” she answered, looking at me defiantly. ‘‘So I do; and 
what is more, I will.” 

‘‘What’s to become of me, then?” 

‘‘You’ll have to go and learn to be a better player.” 

I gave up the hole. I was still one up, but Ethel’s manner was 
somewhat disconcerting, and, moreover, I realised that the match was 
going to be a desperately tight thing. Goodness, suppose we halved it! 
I had not thought of that. Would Ethel consent to play another round? I 
asked her; but she shook her dainty head in a most aggravating manner. 

‘‘Neglected opportunities are like lent umbrellas:—they never come 
back,” she remarked sententiously. 

Well, I was one up, and two to play; but Ethel took a stroke at the 
next hole (a short one) and I felt apprehensive as we walked to the 
seventeenth tee. We both drove good balls, mine the longer, of course. 
Then Ethel took out her mashie. I never saw that club appear without 
experiencing a qualm of fear. It was a vicious-looking little weapon, 





. were both well on the 18th 
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shaped almost square at the toe. I called it her Familiar; in her hands 
it generally seemed to do what was required of it. But, oh, joy! she 
took a little too much turf, and had to play two more before she landed 
on the green. 

“‘One off two,” I said, and dropped down between her and the hole. 

‘‘You wretch,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve laid me a stimie.” 

I rubbed my hands with glee. ‘‘Call your stroke and play the odd,” 
I said. 

That mashie of hers really was the very devil. She lofted delicately 
over me and rolled comfort- 
ably into the hole. I groaned. 
I could only halve at the 
best. The perspiration stood 
on my brow as I took a long 
look over the line; then— 
phew! I gave a sigh of relief. 
I had holed out. 

I was dormy one, and we 


green in three. I played the 
odd, and then experienced 
the most hideous luck that 
can befall a golfer. My ball 
—a long putt—stopped, held 
up by a blade of wiry grass, 
right over the edge of the hole. 

‘*Play the like, Ethel,” I 
groaned. 

It is nght to play for the 
back of the hole. Ethel did 
so, and she fell smartly back Darling Ethel, you are mine for ever.” 
into it; but the concussion 
caused by her ball brought mine tumbling in after it. I had halved the 
hole and won the match. 

‘‘Ethel,” I cried, in an ecstasy of joy, ‘‘darling Ethel, you are mine 
for ever.” 

‘‘T am very much afraid,” she said, provokingly, ‘‘that your self-con- 
gratulations are somewhat premature. I think J can claim the last hole. 
You see, I holed out in four, while you did not hoie out at all. Your ball, 
at vest, must have been displaced by some agency outside the match, 
probably some slight seismic disturbance. Anyhow, I shall require expert 
opinion whether, having regard to Rule 22, you have more than halved the 
match, and, consequently—lent your umbrella.” 

‘‘The agency was not outside the match,” I cried. ‘‘ You were the 
agency ; the dearest, sweetest, teasiest one in all the world. Still, if you 
wish it,” I added, moodily, ‘‘I will write to the editor of The .Golfiac: or 
shall I lay the facts before the committee?” 

‘‘Suppose,” she said, ‘‘you ask Papa.” 
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AUTOLYCUS. 
BY EVELYN WEBSTER. 


WITH A DRAWING BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


E lived in the fair land ot Bohemia, when the 
seas beat upon its coasts, and in all the dear 
region of unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, 
Bohemia is the sweetest land to have for mother. 
Time, besides, was gracious to him, for he was 
born in the world’s happy age, when the god 
Apollo still uttered his oracles of truth at Delphos, 
and Giulio Romano was painting Virgins for 
the Pope and cheating nature by his statues— 
the happy age when gods still walked the earth, 
and mermaids dwelt in caves, and flying fish 

sang ballads against hard hearts, and Puritans wedded psalms to hornpipes, 

and fairies bestowed their gold upon deserving poor, and bears dined on 
gentlemen undisturbed, and things in print were true. 

His father, being a devout worshipper of heaven, at his birth called 
him by the name of Mercury’s son, thus adroitly comparing himself to the 
light-footed god of thieving, and dedicating his baby-boy to a patron saint, 
who was, on his part too, a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. But, as 
often happens with genius, the entrance of Autolycus upon active life was 
commonplace, and hid the promise of his future fame. In early youth he 
was but a servant to Prince Florizel, and wore three-pile. It was a dull 
beginning. Yet that three-pile was his nearest approach but one to 
respectability, to a decent position in life, and in later years he some- 
times looked back upon it with that peculiar regret some of us still feel 
toward the memory of our first dress-suit before it made its last journey 
to the pawn-shop. That early connection with the court served him well, 
and when good fortune, which never left him quite destitute, gave him a 
chance, he donned the courtier’s clothes with a readiness that ought to 
have led to complete success. Decked as Prince Florizel himself, though 
he wore not his rich garments, handsomely yet did he show his innate 
nobility by his fantastical behaviour and his greatness by the picking on’s 
teeth, so that in the eyes of shepherds from the wold he played the 
courtier cap-a-pé, and they could not naysay him when he asked: 





Seest thou not the air of the court in these enfoldings? hath not my gait in it 
the measure of the court? receives not thy nose court odour from me? reflect I not 
on thy baseness, court contempt? 


Ah, yes! court contempt! He knew the full meaning of that word. 
Poor son of nature, for some one of his natural virtues he had been 
whipped out of court. A court was not the sphere for his peculiar talents. 
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Like other men of genius, he was indeed long in finding his proper world. 
After leaving the circles of wealth and fashion he went about for a time 
with an ape as the nearest thing he could find to the society which had 
spurned him. Then he became a process-server, a_ bailiff, a living ven- 
geance on the spendthrift proud. In a fit of hungry repentance, like the 
prodigal’s, he went so far as to marry a tinker’s wife. It was all no use. 
None of the accepted callings helped him on. Nature had need of him 
for other purposes, and struggle as he might she forced him to comply. 
So at last he found his true calling: he became a rogue, and his real life 
at length began. 

Cut low enough in life’s pack, and you may turn up a pretty card it 
not the ace. Autolycus cut low. Caparisoned in rags he haunted wakes, 
fairs, and bear-baitings. Every lane’s end, every shop, church, session, 
hanging, yielded him work. The company he kept was not reputable, 
but it was warm-blooded and unreserved. He would have made one with 
the Jolly Beggars, and they would have taken him to their hearts and left 
him with empty pouches. His merry stave :— 


When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale. 


would have well suited the singers of :— 


A fig for those by laws protected, 
Liberty’s a glorious feast. 


There is an undying attractiveness for some of us in the lowest grades 
of life. How many cares and apprehensions the homeless vagabond leaves 
behind him on his wanderings! From what envyings, disappointments, 
carking ambitions, and vain struggles after appearances he is free! None 
can slight him,: or if they do he cares not; none may malign, or 
plunder, or surpass him unworthily. He has given up the fleeting 
show of pretension. Success goes by unheeded. Joy no longer depends 
on the breath of others. He becomes as primeval nature made us, and 
being down need fear no fall, yet by the grace of God he remains a man. 

Carolling along the footpath ways, through the fields of blithe Bohemia, 
or tumbling in the hay with other Bohemians like himself, Autolycus 
found his true delight and also fair scope for his natural gifts. The day 
our poet first met him there was a merry sheep-shearing feast toward. All 
the shepherds and their dears were there. Spiced cakes and ale went 
round. The three-man songmen sang their songs. Gambolling rustics, 
who had made themselves all men of hair like woodland satyrs, came in 
and danced. Perdita herself, the sweet foundling, maid of the flowers, 
danced as mistress of the feast. Sweet she was to all, but to her lover 
sweet beyond comparison of words :— 

When you do speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever: when you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms ; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering of your affairs, 
To sing them too. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that . . 
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It was a happy day for Perdita with her shepherd fosterers—a day or 
enchanted happiness since her lover was there as a shepherd too, casting 
aside the separable spite of rank. For, indeed, she loved him so, there 
was not half a kiss to choose who loved the other best. | 

Into the midst of this rustic revel Autolycus came singing, as was his 
way. He wore a beard as easily removed as a book-maker’s hat upon 
the course; and for his clothes, we hardly dare say how they were got 
together. But, mean and ragged as he looked, he became at once the 
master of all eyes and ears. For with him he bore a pack stuffed with 
bits of feminine delight—lawns and cambrics, pins and gloves—all the 
dainty things that maidens like, and (what was more to the purpose) just 
the things that lovers rejoice in lavishing upon their loves. One by one 
he told the points of all he had to sell. Hesang them over as they were 
gods and goddesses. He made you think a smock were a she-angel—not 
a hard task, you might suppose, where lovers are concerned. Yet how 
many poets in these latter days have tried and failed where Autolycus 
succeeded! And then his ballads—they were better even than his wares, 
and had a bigger sale. They told of the strangest, saddest wonders, 
things most pitiful, and as true. True beyond question; why should he 
carry lies abroad? Besides, each separate fact was attested by the hands 
of justices or honourable assistants to the medical profession. No modern 
pill or ointment could be certified more strictly. 

But things like these were only simple methods, well-worn paths of 
talent, the customary ways of ordinary intelligence in turning honest 
pennies. Genius showed itself in turning the dishonest pound. To wake 
sympathy for suffering in the rough bosom of a clown, and take his purse 
whilst he was bemused with pity; to rob the country simples at the feast 
whilst they were hypnotised with song; to play the courtier, and to 
promise, in return for certain trivial payments, to be the shepherds’ much- 
needed advocate before the King—these are the things that give true 
genius play. How grandly imaginative in horror was the awful death 
which he lightly opined would overtake the shepherd’s son (if that 
mattered!) unless the aforesaid advocate were found and paid! All the 
Inquisitors of Spain could not have invented torments more refined. 
Speaking indifferently to the shepherd’s son himself, who questions if 
the supposed offending old man has e’er a son, Autolycus replied: 

The shepherd has a son, who shall be flayed alive; then ‘nointed over with 
honey, set on the head of a wasps’ nest; then stand, till he be three quarters and a 
dram dead; then recovered again with aqua-vite or some other hot infusion; then, 
raw as he is, and in the hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set against 
a brick wall, the sun looking with a southward eye upon him, where he is to behold 
him with flies blown to death. But what talk we of these traitorly rascals, whose 
miseries are to be smiled at, their offences being so capital. 


His plot to kidnap the shepherd and his son was a knavery nobly 
though hastily planned. Nothing seemed wanting to success. It looked 
as though the glory of Perdita’s finding and recovery to fortune must 
infallibly fall to Autolycus, even without effort of his own. The shepherds 
paid up, the King would have paid, and as to Prince Florizel, he was 
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a lover, and to give his mistress one instant’s joy he would have ac- 
counted all the gold to be the dross it is. Yet, just when the master 
stroke was falling sure, just as fortune had almost touched the zenith, 
and the sun of preferment was rising to noon, in the very midst of 
opportunities surpassing expectation, just one little thing went wrong, and 
the gorgeous visions of wealth and honours faded into nothingness. It is 
always so. ‘‘We get so near, so very, very near; ’tis an old tale,” said 
Paracelsus, the magician. Jove strikes the Titans down when but one 
stone is wanting to their work. And for the fortune of Autolycus how 
little was wanting! Only a thought more strength in a young girl’s 
stomach. Alas! it failed him. When the ship put out into the waves 
from Bohemia’s shore, sweet Perdita began to be much sea-sick; her 
lover, himself little better, had no thought for anything but her, and so the 
fabric, which fortune seemed to have woven as free reward for him who 
knew how to use his cpportunities, crumbled into dust. 

Once more, in Sicily, Autolycus met the shepherds, after they had 
prospered in his stead, and had been gentlemen born any time, these four 
hours. It was a meeting of subdued propriety, such as befits the rogue 
who has failed through no fault of his own, but is repentant none the less. 
He was very humble to their worships. He knew a gentleman born when 
he saw one; he should hope so, indeed! But gentle is as gentle does. 
If their worships would but give him their good report unto the Prince he 
would amend his life and prove himself a tall fellow of his hands. And 
with that promise he disappears from sight. 

The piomise to reform is the last refuge of a rogue. But let us not 
doubt that Autolycus remained true to himself. If he had a mind to be 
honest, Fortune would not suffer him. With merry heart he jogged along 
his wonted ways, thinking that the morrow would at least bring him no 
worse than to-day. Tor the life to come, he slept out the thought of it. 
And so, in parting, we shake hands with him as over a vast. In our inmost 
hearts, should we care to meet him as a man reformed? To that ques- 
tion we will tell the answer softly. Yon crickets shall not hear it. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY F, ANSTEY, 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


In Two PartTs.—PArtT I. 


N the following pages will be found the only authentic account of an 
affair which provided London, and indeed all England, with material 
for speculation and excitement for a period of at least nine days. 

So many inaccurate versions have been circulated, so many ill-natured 
and unjust aspersions have been freely cast, that it seemed advisable for 
the sake of those principally concerned to make a plain unvarnished 
statement of the actual facts. And when I mention that I who write 
this am the Theodore Blenkinsop whose name was, not long since, as 
familiar in the public mouth as household words, I venture to think that 
I shall at once recall the matter to the shortest memory, and establish 
my right to speak with authority on the subject. 

At the time I refer to I was—and for the matter of that still am— 
employed at a lucrative salary as taster to a well-known firm of tea- 
merchants in the City. I occupied furnished apartments, a sitting-room 
and bed-room, over a dairy establishment in Tadmor Terrace, near Baal- 
bec Road, in the pleasant and salubrious district of Highbury. 

Arrived at the age of twenty-eight, I was still a bachelor and had felt 
no serious inclination to change my condition until the memorable after- 
noon on which the universe became transformed for me in the course of 
a quiet stroll round Canonbury Square. 

For the information of those who may be unacquainted with it, I 
may state that Canonbury Square is in Islington; the houses, though 
undeniably dingy as to their exteriors, are highly respectable, and mostly 
tenanted by members of the medical, musical, or scholastic professions ; 
some have balconies and verandahs which make it difficult to believe that 
one has not met them, like their occupiers, at some watering place in the 
summer. 
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The Square is divided into two by a road on which frequent tram- 
cars run to the City, and the two central enclosures are neatly laid out 
with gravelled paths and garden seats; in the one there is a dovecot, in 

the other there are large terra-cotta oil-jars, 
bringing recollections of the Arabian Nights 
and the devoted Morgiana. 

All this, I know, is not strictly to the 
point, but I am anxious to make it clear that 
the locality, though not perhaps a_ chosen 
haunt of Rank and Fashion, possesses com- 
pensations of its own. 

Strolling round Canonbury Square, then, 
I happened to glance at a certain ground floor 
window in which an art-pot, in the form of a 
chipped egg hanging in gilded chains and 
enamelled shrimp-pink, gave a note of femi- 
| ninity that softened the dusty severity of a 

The exquisite face looking out over wire blind. 

ae Under the chipped egg, and above the top 
of the blind, gazing out with an air of listless disdain and utter weari- 
ness, was a lovely vivid face, which, with its hint of pent-up passion 
and tropical languor, I mentally likened to a 
pomegranate flower; not that I have ever seen i 








a pomegranate flower, though I am more familiar ae 
with the fruit—which, to my palate, has too FOS, | 
much the flavour of firewood to be wholly agree- Ay 3 
able—but somehow it seemed the only appro- Nis 
priate comparison. 

After that, few days passed on which I did 
not saunter at least once round the Square, and 
several times I was rewarded by the sight of 
that same exquisite face, looking out over the 
wire blind, always with the same look of intense 
boredom and haughty resentment of her sur- 
roundings—a kind of modern Mariana, with an 
area to represent the moat. 

I was hopelessly in love from the very first : 
I thought of nothing but how to obtain admis- 
sion to her presence; as time went on, I] 
fancied that when I passed there was a gleam 
of recognition, of half awakened interest in her 
long-lashed eyes, but it was difficult to be certain. \\ SAN 
On the railing by the door was a. large brass w\ MN Fes 
plate, on which was engraved: ‘‘ Aineas Pol- ~~ \a 
kinghorne, Professor of Elocution. Prospectus 
within.” So I knew the name of my divinity. I 
can give no greater indication of the extent of See 
my passion, even at this stage, than by saying = —_ggneas Polkinghorne. 
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that I found this surname musical, and lingered over each syllable with 
delight. 

But that brought me no nearer to her, and at last a plan occurred to 
me by which the abyss of the area that separated us might possibly be 
bridged over. Nothing could be simpler than my device—and yet there 
was an audacity about it that rather startled me at first. It was this: 
the brass plate said ‘Prospectus within.” Very well, all I had to do 
was to knock boldly and ask for one, which, after some natural hesitation, 
I did. 

Any wild hope of obtaining an interview with Miss Polkinghorne was 
doomed to instant disappointment. I was received by the Professor him- 
self, a tall, stout, flabby person, with sandy hair combed back over his 
brow and worn long behind, who showed a 
most sympathetic interest in me, _ inquiring 
whether I wished to be prepared for the Church, 
the Stage, or the Bar, or whether I had any 
idea of entering Parliament. I fear I allowed 
him to suppose the latter, although I am about 
as likely to get into Parliament as into an 
imperial pint measure; but I had to say some- 
thing to account for my visit, and the tea-trade 
does not call for much in the way of oratorical 
skill from its votaries. 

Our interview was brief, but I came away, 
not only with a prospectus, but with tickets, 
for which I paid cash, entitling me to a course 
of six lessons in elocution. 

This was rather more than I had calculated 
upon—but, at least, it gave me the entrée to the 
house, and it might lead to something more. 

It did not seem as if it was going to lead 
to much; the Professor’s method of teaching Beis x’ Dermavared. 
was peculiar: he would post me in a study at 
the back of the house, where I was instructed to declaim some celebrated 
oration at the top of my voice while he retired upstairs to discover how 
far my voice would carry. 

After twenty minutes or so he would return with the information, 
which I have no reason to disbelieve, that he had not heard a single word 
above the first landing. 

Still I persevered, sustained by the thought that, when I was de- 
livering the oration of Brutus over Cesar, or the famous passage about 
the Queen of France and the ‘‘ten thousand swords leaping from their 
scabbards,” my words might perchance reach Miss Polkinghorne’s ear and 
excite in her a passing emotion. 

But I came to the end of my tickets and still I was as far as ever from 
my goal, while the exertion of shouting had rendered me painfully husky. 

Yet I would not give in; I set myself to gain the Professor’s good 
opinion ; I took more tickets. It was not till after I had run through 
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these that I ascertained, by an apparently careless inquiry, that there was 
no such person as Miss Polkinghorne—the Professor was a widower and 
had never had a daughter ! 

The thought that I had wasted so much time and money for nothing 
was bitter at first, and I very nearly decided to discontinue my studies 
there and then. But I conquered my feelings. Though the Professor was 
no relation to this young lady, he must know her name, he must be able 
to give me some information about her; a little judicious pumping might 
render him communicative. 

‘‘My dear Sir,” he said, after I had been beating about the bush for 
some time with cautious delicacy, ‘‘I think I understand. You are anxious 
to make this young lady’s acquaintance with a view to paying your 
addresses to her? Is not that so?” 

I confessed that he had managed to penetrate my motives, though I] 
could not imagine how. 

“You will not be the first who has sought to win Lurana’s affec- 
tions,” he said; ‘‘more than one of my pupils—but the child is ambitious, 
difficult to please. Unfortunately, this is your final lesson—otherwise I 
might, after preparing the ground, so to say, have presented you to her, 
and I daresay she would have been pleased to give you a cup of tea occa- 
sionally after your labours. Indeed, as Miss Lurana de Castro’s stepfather, 
I can answer for that—however, since our acquaintance unhappily ceases 
here——” 

It did not cease there; I took another dozen tickets at once, and it 
even Polkinghorne had sounded sweetly to my enamoured ear, you may 
conceive what enchanting melody lay in a name so romantic and so 
euphonious as Lurana de Castro. 

The Professor was as good as his word; at the end of the very next 
lesson I was invited to follow him to the drawing-room, where I found the 
owner of the brilliant face that had so possessed me seated at her tea-table. 

She gave me a cup of tea, and I can pay her witchery no higher 
compliment when I state that it seemed to me as nectar, even though my 
trained palate detected in it an inartistic and incongruous blend of 
broken teas, utterly without either style or quality. I am not sure that 
I did not ask for another. 

She was astonishingly lovely ; her Spanish descent was apparent in her 
magnificent black tresses, lustrous eyes, and oval face of olive tinted 
with richest carmine. As I afterwards learnt, she was the daughter of a 
Spanish Government official of an ancient Castilian family, who had left 
his widow in such straitened circumstances that she was compelled to 
support herself by exhibiting performing mice and canaries at juvenile 
parties, until she met and married the Professor, who at that time was 
delivering recitations illustrated by an oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

The second marriage had not been altogether a success, and, now that 
the Professor was a widower, I fancy that his relations with his 
imperious step-daughter were not invariably of the most cordial nature, 
and that he would have been grateful to any one who succeeded in 
winning her hand and freeing him from her sway. 
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I did not know that then, however, though I was struck by the deferen- 
tial politeness of his manner towards her, and the alacrity with which, 
after he had refreshed himself, he shuffled out of the room, leaving Lurana 
to entertain me single-handed. © 

That first evening with her was not unmixed joy. I had the con- 
sciousness of being on trial. I knew that many had been tried and found 
wanting before me. Lurana’s attitude was languid, indifferent, almost dis- 
dainful, and when I went away I had a forlorn conviction that I should 
never again be asked to tea with her, and that the last series of tickets repre- 
sented money absolutely thrown away ! 

And yet I was asked again—not only 
once, but many times, which was favour- 
able as far as it went, for I felt tolerably 
certain that the Professor would never 
have ventured to bring me a_ second 
time into his daughter’s presence unless 
he had been distinctly given to under- 
stand that my society was very far from 
distasteful to her. 

As I grew to know her better, I learnt 
the secret of her listlessness and discon- “ana whom should I marry, Mr. Blenkinsop?” 
tent with life. She was tormented by 
the unbounded ambitions and the distinct limitations which embitter 
existence for so many young girls of our day. 

The admiration which her beauty excited gave her little satisfaction ; 
such social success as Highbury or Canonbury could offer left her cold 
and unmoved. She was pining for some distinction which should travel 
beyond her own narrow little world, and there did not seem to be any 
obvious way of attaining it. She would not have minded being a popular 
author or artist—only she could find nothing worth writing about, and 
she did not know how to draw; she would have loved to be a great 
actress—but unfortunately she had never been able to commit the shortest 
part to memory, and the pride of a de Castro forbade her to accept any- 
thing but leading ,rdles. , 

No wonder that she was devoured by dulness, or that there were 
moments when she beat her pinions like some captive wild bird against the 
cage of her own incompetence. Even I, although fairly content with my 
lot, would sometimes flap my own wings, so to speak, from sheer sympathy. 

‘“‘It’s maddening to be a nobody!” she would declare, as she threw 
herself petulantly back in her chair, with her arms raised behind her and 
her interlaced fingers forming a charming cradle for her head—a favourite 
attitude of hers. ‘‘It does seem so stupid not to be celebrated when 
almost everybody is! And to think that I have a friend like Ruth Rake- 
straw, who knows ever so many editors and people, and could make me 
famous with a few strokes of the pen—if only I did something to give her 
the chance. But I never do!” 

Miss Rakestraw, I should explain, was an enterprising young lady 


journalist, who contributed society news and ‘‘on dits” to the leading 
DZ 
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Islington and Holloway journals, and was understood to have had ‘‘leader- 
ettes” and ‘‘turnovers” accepted by periodicals of even greater importance. 

“Tf only,” Lurana burst out on one of these occasions, ‘‘if only I 
could do something once which would get my name into all the papers, 
set everybody thinking of me, talking of me, staring after me wherever I 
went, make editors write for my photograph, and interviewers beg for my 
biography, I think I should be content.” 

I made the remark, which was true but not perhaps startling in its 
originality, that fame of this kind was apt to be of brief duration. 

‘What should I care?” she cried; ‘‘I should have had it. I could keep 
the cuttings; they would always be there to remind me that once at 
least—but what’s the use of talking? I shall never see my name in all 
the papers. I know I shan’t!” 

“There is a way!” I ventured to observe; ‘‘you might have your 
name in all the papers, if you married.” 

“As if I meant that!” she said with a deliciously contemptuous pout. 
‘And whom should I marry, if you please, Mr. Blenkinsop?” 

“You might marry me!” I suggested humbly. 

‘“You!” she retorted. ‘‘ How would that make me a celebrity? You 
are not even one yourself.” 

‘‘T do not care to boast,” I said, ‘‘but it is the simple fact that nobody 
in the entire tea-trade has a palate approaching mine for keenness and 
delicacy. Ask any one and they will tell you the same.” 

‘*You may be the best tea-taster in the world,” she said, ‘‘but the 
purity of your palate will never gain you a paragraph in a single society 
paper. And even if it did, what should J gain? At the best a reflected 
glory. I want to be a somebody myself!” 

‘‘What’s the use of trying to make ourselves what we are not?” I 
broke out. ‘‘If Fate has made us wooden ninepins in the world’s nursery, 
we may batter our head against the walls as much as we like—but we 
can never batter it into a profile!” 

I thought this rather neatly put myself, but it did not appeal to Miss de 
Castro, who retorted with some asperity that I was the best Judge of the 
material of my own head, but hers, at least, was not wooden, while she 
had hitherto been under the impression that it already possessed a profile— 
such as it was. 

She could not be brought to understand that I was merely employing 
a metaphor, and for the remainder of the evening her demeanour was so 
crushingly chilling, that I left in the lowest spirits, persuaded that my un- 
lucky tongue had estranged me from Lurana for ever. ; 

For some time I avoided Canonbury Square altogether, for I felt 
unequal to facing an elocution lesson unrecompensed by tea with Miss de 
Castro, and the half-hour or more of delightful solitude @ deux which 
followed the meal—for it had never occurred to the Professor to provide 
his stepdaughter with a chaperon. 

At last, when on the verge of despair, hope returned in the form of a 
little note from Lurana, asking whether I was dead, and inviting me, if 
still in existence, to join a small party to visit the World’s Fair at the 
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Agricultural Hall the next evening, and return to supper afterwards at 
Canonbury Square, an invitation which, need I say, I joyfully accepted. 

We were only four; Miss Rakestraw and her fiancé, a smart young 
solicitor’s clerk, of the name of Archibald Chuck, whose employer had 
lately presented him with his articles; myself, and Lurana. The Pro- 
fessor was unable ‘to accompany us, having an engagement to read 
“Hiawatha” to a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society that 
evening. 

Part of the hall was taken up by various side-shows, shooting-galleries, 
and steam merry-go-rounds, which produced a discordant and deafening 
din until a certain hour of the evening, when the noises subsided, and 
Wooker and Sawkins’ World-renowned Circus gave a performance in the 
arena, which occupied the centre. 

Miss Rakestraw’s connection with the 
Press procured us free passes to the re- 
served seats close to the ring; my chair was 
next to Lurana’s, and she was graciously 
pleased to ignore our recent difference. 
The entertainment was of the usual variety, 
I suppose; but, to tell the truth, I was so 
absorbed in the bliss of being once more by 
her side and watching her face, which looked 
more dazzling than ever through the dell- 
cate meshes of her veil, that I have the 
vaguest recollection of the earlier items of 
the programme. 

But towards the close there came a per- 
formance which I have good reason to 
remember. 

An enormous elephant entered the circle, ».. 

drawing a trolley, upon which was an iron 
_ cage containing forest-bred African lions. 
After the electric globes had been lowered, — “tet us be married in the Lion's Cage 
so as to illuminate the interior, ‘‘ Niono, the . 
Lion King,” a dapper, well-made man, of very much my own height and 
figure, so far as I could judge, went into the cage and put the animals 
through various exercises. Niono was succeeded by Mlle. Léonie, the 
‘“Circe of the Carnivora,” a pretty Frenchwoman, who, as it seemed to 
me, surpassed him in coolness and daring. There was nothing disagree- 
ably sensational about the exhibition; all the animals were evidently under 
perfect control; the huge, black-maned lions leaped through paper hoops 
and blazing circles without the slightest loss of either temper or dignity ; 
the females followed obediently. Only one lioness showed any disposition 
to be offensive, and she did not venture to go beyond yawning ostentatiously 
whenever Mlle. Léonie’s eye was upon her. 

Altogether it was, as I remarked to Lurana at the time, a wonderful 
instance of the natural. ddbminion of man over the animal world. She 
enthusiastically commended the symmetry of Mr. Niono’s figure, which 
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did not strike me as so very much above the average; and to pique her, 
I expressed equal admiration for Mlle. Léonie, and was gratified to observe 
unmistakable signs of jealousy on Lurana’s part. But we were both agreed 
that the profession of lion-taming looked more dangerous than it actually 
was, and Archibald Chuck mentioned that some townsman in the pro- 
vinces had, for a very trifling wager, entered a den-of lions in a travel- 
ling menagerie with perfect impunity. Miss Rakestraw capped this by a 
case from America, in which a young couple had actually chosen a lion’s 
cage to be married in, though she admitted that the story was possibly a 
fabrication. 

I walked back with Lurana alone, as we somehow lost sight ot Mr. 
Chuck and his fiancée in the crush going out, and on the way home I 
could not refrain from pleading my cause once more. I told her how I had 
loved her at first sight, and how many elocution lessons I had endured 
for her sake; I pointed out that I was already receiving a salary sufficient 
to maintain a wife in comfort, if not luxury; and that her married life 
could hardly be more monotonous and uncongenial than her present 
existence. 

She listened attentively, as if moved. Presently she said, ‘‘ Theodore, 
I will be perfectly frank. I do like you; I believe I could even love you. 
But I have Spanish blood in my veins. I could never be satisfied with a 
humdrum conventional marriage.” 

I was inexpressibly shocked. I had no idea that her views were so 
emancipated. 

‘“‘Lurana,” I said, ‘‘ believe me, never mind what the lady novelists say 
against marriage ; it may have its disadvantages, but, after all, as society 
is constituted——” 

‘“You don’t understand,” she said. ‘‘I am not opposed to marriage— 
with a man who ts willing to make some concession, some slight sacrifice, 
to gratify me. But are you that kind of man, Theodore, I wonder ?” 

I saw that she was already beginning to yield. ‘‘I would do any- 
thing—anything in the world you bid me,” I cried, ‘‘1f only you will be 
my wife, Lurana.” 

‘‘] sshould ask you to do nothing that I am not perfectly prepared to 
do myself,” she said. ‘‘A temporary inconvenience, a risk which is the 
merest trifle. Still, you may think it too much, Theodore.” 

‘“Name it,” I replied. ‘‘ The opportunities which the tea trade affords 
for the cultivation of heroism are rare; but there are few risks that I 
would shrink from running with you.” 

“Tt is only this,” she said. ‘‘I don’t want a commonplace wedding. 
I want one that will be talked about and make a sensation. Will you let 
me be married in my own way ?” 

I was rather relieved by what seemed so moderate a demand. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, darling,” I said; ‘‘we will be married in Westminster Abbey, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, if you wish it, and it can be arranged. 
What matter where or how the ceremony takes place, or what it costs, 
provided it makes you mine for ever?” 

‘‘Then, Theodore,” she said, pressing my arm impulsively with her slim 
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“Yes, papa, we are a little late.” 


fingers, while the rays of a street lamp in the square fell on her upturned 
face and shining eyes, ‘let us be married at the Agricultural Hall—in the 
Lions’ Cage!” 

I confess to being considerably startled. I had expected something 
rather out of the common, but nothing in the least like this. 

‘In the lions’ cage!” I repeated, blankly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t that be rather 
smelly, Lurana? And, besides, the menagerie people would never lend 
it for such a purpose. Where would they put the lions, you know?” 

‘“ Why, the lions would be there, of course,” she said, ‘‘or else there’d 
be nothing in it.” 

‘If [am to be married in a lion-cage,” I said, with a very feeble attempt 
at levity, ‘‘I should very much prefer that there was nothing in it.” 
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‘Ah, you may laugh, Theodore!” she said, ‘‘ but, after all your pro- 
fessions, surely you won’t refuse the very first indulgence I ask! You 
may think it a mere whim, a girlish caprice ; but understand this—I am 
thoroughly in earnest about it. If you are willing to marry me as I wish, 
the wedding may be as soon as ever you please. But if not, tell me so 
plainly, and let us part for ever. Either I will be married in my own 
way, or not at all.” 

What could I do? It was simply impossible to give her up now, the 
very moment after she was won. And to lose her for such a mere punc- 
tilio; for, of course, this condition of hers was too fantastic to be prac- 
ticable; the Professor would certainly refuse his consent to so eccentric 
a ceremony; Lurana herself would probably realise before long the 
absurdity of the idea. In the meantime, as her acknowledged fiancé, I 
should have the immense advantage of being on the spot when she returned 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. 

So I gave way, and assured her that I had no personal objection to 
lions, and would as soon be married in their presence as elsewhere, pro- 
vided that we could obtain the necessary permission; and even if I had 
thought this more probable than I did, I believe—so potent was the 
witchery of Lurana’s voice and eyes—I should have said precisely the same. 

‘‘Dearest Theodore!” she murmured, ‘‘I never really doubted you. 
I felt so sure that you would be nice and sympathetic about it. If we 
couldn’t agree about such a trifling thing as where we are to be married, 
we should be unsuited to one another, shouldn’t we? Now we will just 
walk round the square once more, and then go in and tell the others 
what we have arranged.” 

They had sat down to supper when we entered, and the Professor cast 
a glance of keen inquiry through his spectacles at us, over the cold beef 
and pickles with which he was recruiting his energies after ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

‘‘Yes, papa,” said Lurana, calmly, *‘ we are a little late; but Theodore 
has been asking me to marry him, and I have said I would.” 

There was an outburst of congratulations from Miss Rakestraw and 
Chuck. Old Polkinghorne thought fit to conceal his joy under a cloak 
of stagey emotion. ‘‘ Well, well,” he said, ‘‘it is Nature’s law; the young 
birds spread their wings and quit the warm nest, and the old ones are left 
to sit and brood over the past. I cannot blame you, child. As for yore, 
my boy,” he added, extending a flabby hand to me, ‘‘all I can say is, there 
is no one to whom I would so willingly surrender her.” 

There was scarcely any one to whom, in my opinion, he would not 
surrender her with the utmost alacrity, for, as I have already hinted, 
Lurana, with all her irresistible fascination, had a temper of her own, 
and was apt to make the parental nest a trifle too warm for the elder bird 
occasionally. 

‘“‘And when am I to lose my sunbeam?” he asked. ‘Not just yet?” 

‘‘Theodore wishes to have the marriage as soon as possible,” said 
Lurana, ‘‘by special license.” 

‘Have you settled where?” inquired Miss Rakestraw, with feminine 
interest in such details. 
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‘‘ Well,” said Lurana slowly, evidently enjoying the effect she was 
producing, ‘‘ Theodore and I have quite made up our minds to be married 
at the Menagerie—in the den of lions.” 

‘‘How splendid!” exclaimed the lady journalist. ‘It’s never been 
done over here. What a sensation it will make! I’ll do a full descriptive 
report for all my papers!” 

‘“That’s what I call a real sporting way of getting spliced,” said 
Chuck. ‘Only wish I’d thought of it myself before I had our banns put 
up, Ruth. First-rate idea of yours, Blenkinsop.” 

‘*Of course,” I said, ‘‘if the Professor thinks it in the least unsafe——” 

‘‘Oh, it’s safe enough,” put in Chuck, who was a little too apt to 
volunteer his opinion. ‘‘ Why, we’ve seen the lions, Professor; they’re 
as quiet as lambs. And anyway, they’d have 
the lion-tamer in with them, you know. 
They'll be all right!” 

‘‘T think,” said the Professor, ‘‘we may 
disregard the danger; but the expense—have 
you thought what it will cost, Theodore?” 

“‘T have not,” I said, ‘not till you men- 
tioned it. It will probably be enormous, more 
than I could possibly afford—unless you are 
ready to go halves?” I concluded, feeling per- 
fectly certain that he was ready to do nothing 
of the sort. 

‘‘But look here,” said Chuck, ‘‘ why should 
it cost you anything? If you go the right 
way about it, you ought to get all your ex- 
penses paid by the circus, and a share of the 
gate-money into the bargain.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chuck!” cried Lurana, ‘how 
clever of you to think of that! wasn’t it 
Theodore ?” 

I could have kicked Chuck, but I said it “First rate idea of yours, Blenkinsop.” 
was a stroke of positive genius. 

‘“That’s simple enough,” he said. ‘‘The rock J see ahead is getting 
the special license. You see, if you want to marry anywhere else than 
in a certified place of worship or a registry office, you must first satisfy 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Surrogate, or whoever the old Josser 
is at Doctors’ Commons who looks after these things, that it’s a ‘con- 
venient place’ within the Marriage Act of 1836. Now, the point is, will 
a cage of lions strike them as coming under that description ?” 

If it should, the ecclesiastical notions of convenience must be more 
than peculiar. For the first time I realised what an able fellow Chuck 
was. 

‘“My dear Chuck!” I said, ‘‘what a marvellous knowledge you have 
of law! You’ve hit the weak spot. It would be perfectly hopeless to 


make such an application. It’s a pity, but we must give it up, that’s 
all—we must give it up.” 
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“Then,” said Lurana, ‘‘we must give up any marriage at all, for I 
certainly don’t intend to marry anywhere else.” 

“After all,” said the irrepressible Chuck, ‘“‘all you need apply for is a 
license to marry in the Agricultural Hall; they won’t want to know the 
exact spot. I tell you what, vou go and talk it over with the circus people 
and fix the day, and I'll go up to Doctors’ Commons and get round ’em 
somehow. You leave it to me.” | 

‘Do you know,” said the Professor, beaming, ‘I really begin to think 
this idea of yours can be carried out quite comfortably after all, Theodore. 
It certainly has the attraction of novelty, besides being safe, and even, it 
may be, remunerative. To a true lover, a lions’ cage may be as fit a 
temple of Hymen as any other structure, and their roars be gentle as the 
ring-dove’s coo. Go and see these people the first thing to-morrow, and 
no doubt, you will be able to come to terms with them.” 

This I agreed to do, and Lurana insisted on coming with me. Miss 
Rakestraw was in ecstasies over our proposal, and undertook to what she 
called ‘‘boom the wedding for all it was worth” in every paper with which 
she had any connection, and with other more influential organs to which 
the possession of such exclusive intelligence as hers would procure her the 
entrée. 

By the end of the evening she had completely turned Lurana’s head, 
and even I myself was not quite untouched by the general enthusiasm. 
It seemed to me that being married in a den of lions might not be such 
bad fun after all. 

When I awoke next morning with the dawning recollection of what I 
was in for, the glamour had in a great measure departed from the idea, 
which seemed to me at best but a foolish piece of bravado. It had been 
arranged that I should call for Lurana immediately after breakfast, and 
interview the circus proprietors on my way to business, and I rather 
expected to find that the night had borne counsel to her as well as 
myself; but she was in exuberant spirits, and as keen about the project 
as ever, so I thought it better not to betray that my own ardour had 
abated. 

But what, after all, were we going to request? That these people 
should allow their lions to be inconvenienced, quite unnecessarily, by a 
wedding in their cage between two perfect strangers who had all London 
to choose from ! 

I believed that they would decline to entertain the suggestion for a 
moment, and, if so, I could not blame them. I felt that they would have 
both right and reason on their side. 

On arriving at the Hall, we inquired for Mr. Wooker or Mr. Sawkins, 
and were requested to wait, which we did in a draughty passage smelling 
strongly of stables, while loud snorting and wheezing reached our ears 
from the arena, where they seemed to be exercising the circus stud. 

At last we were told that Mr. Sawkins would see us (I don’t know to 
this day whether Mr. Wooker had any real existence or not), and were 
shown up to his office, which did not differ from any other office, except 
that it had a gaudy circus poster and a bill announcing the sale by auction 
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of some rival menagerie pinned against the wall. As for Mr. Sawkins, he 
was a florid, jowly man, with the remnants of his hair dyed and parted 
down the middle, a kind of amalgam of a country job-master and the 
dignified person who bows customers into chairs in a fashionable draper’s 
establishment. 
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“Well, if the lady’s as game as she seems and the gentleman likewise 
1 I don't see any objection.’ 
! i 


He heard Lurana, who acted as spokeswoman, with magisterial gravity, 
and, to my surprise, without appearing to regard us as a pair of morbid 
maniacs. 

‘‘There’s no denying,” he said, ‘‘that the thing would draw if properly 
billed, always supposing, mind you, that it’s capable of being done at all. 
And the only person able to give an opinion about that is Mr. Onion, the 
gentleinan,” he explained, ‘‘who is our Lion King. He spells his name 
‘Niono’ professionally, which gives it more of an African flavour, if you 
follow my meaning. I'll call down the tube for him.” 

I awaited Mr. Onion’s arrival with impatience. He presently made 
his appearance in a short-braided tunic, with black lamb’s wool round the 
collar and cuffs. By daylight his countenance, though far from ill-looking, 
was sallow and seamed; there was a glance of admiration in his bold, dark 
eyes as they rested on Lurana’s spirited face. 
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“Well,” he decided, after the case had been explained to him, ‘‘ it the 
lady’s as game as she seems, and the gentleman likewise, J don’t see anv 
objection. Along with me, there’ll be no more danger than if it was a cage 
of white mice --provided you've the nerve for it.” 

Lurana said proudly that her own mother had been an accomplished 
animal trainer—she did not mention the kind of animals—and that she 
herself was quite incapable of being afraid of a lion. 

“If you’ve got nerve,” said Mr. Niono, ‘‘you’re rnght enough, but you 
can’t create it; it’s a gift. Take me. I’m hardly ever away from my 
animals. I get downright impatient for every performance. But if ever I 
got the feeling that I was afratd of them lions or they weren’t afraid o 
me, do you think I’d trust myself inside that cage? No fear! Thev’ve 
left their marks on me as it is—my ‘trade marks,’ as I call ’em—see!” 
and here he bared his arm and exhibited some fearful scars; ‘‘ but that’s 
affection, that is.” 

He then offered to introduce us to his pets, and I should have accom- 
panied Lurana to see the cage, only on the way we met Mlle. Léonie, to 
whom Mr. Sawkins presented me, and, naturally, I was compelled to stop. 
She was a piquant-looking woman, not quite in her first youth, perhaps, 
but still attractive, and with the indescribable, airy grace of a Parisian, 
though I believe she came from Belgium. Mademoiselle was charmed 
with our project, complimented me upon my Britannic phlegm, and pre- 
dicted that I should find the little experience ‘‘all,” as she put it, ‘“‘that 
there was of the most agreeable,” which I devoutly hoped would be the 
case. ; 

We were still chatting when Lurana returned, enraptured with the 
lions, one of whom had actually allowed her to tickle him behind the ear. 
Niono testified that Aer nerve, at all events, was beyond question. She 
was anxious that I should go and tickle the lion, too; but this I declined, 
being occupied in talking to Mlle. Léonie at the time. 

‘‘There’s one thing,” said Mr. Sawkins later, as we were discussing the 
arrangements, ‘‘we shouldn’t object to paying for the special license; but 
where are you going to find a parson to marry you? You must have a 
parson of some sort, you know.” 

Again Fate seemed to have interposed an insurmountable barrier between 
us and our desire. I had to admit that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find a clergyman courageous enough to enter the cage with us. 

‘Well, there’s no call for him to be inside of it,” said Mr. Niono, who 
was with us, heart and soul, by this time. ‘In fact, the lady and your- 
self are about as many as I could undertake to be answerable for. We 
could rig him up a perch outside to read the service from, comfortable.” 

Even so, I said, I was afraid that it was hardly a service one could 
ask any divine to perform. 

“I know a party who'd jump at it,” said Mr. Niono, who was full ot 
resource. ‘‘The Reverend Skipworth. You know who I mean, Sawkins. 
Little chap in a check suit and goggles I introduced to you at the bar 
the other evening—always dropping in, he is. He’d do it, just for the 
lark of the thing. And he’s a regular professional, you know,” he added 
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for my benefit, ‘‘though he don’t sport a white choker in his off hours ; 
likes to go about and see life for himself, and quite right. You get the 
license, sir, and I’ll guarantee that the Reverend Ninian Skipworth will do 
the job for you.” 

So we left the hall, delighted, especially Lurana, with the unexpected 
ease with which our object had been attained. It had seemed at first the 
wildest extravagance, and now there | 
was apparently every prospect that 
Lurana and I would really exchange 
our marriage vows in a den of forest- 
bred lions, unless (which, of course, 
was a possibility that had to be " 
taken into account) the ecclesiastical iy 
authorities should refuse to grant the |). ~~~ &) 
special license. > am 

I was unable to apply in person 
at Doctors’ Commons, for Lurana al 
insisted that I should leave the ~~ py; 
whole matter in Chuck’s hands, but KS 
I impressed upon him the necessity | VE 4 Gierte of the broad-minded school. 
of absolute candour with the officials. 

Whether he told them all, whether they were remiss in making full 
inquiry, or whether—as I would rather not think—he intentionally deceived 
them, I cannot say, but at all events he came back triumphantly with the 
special license. 

Wooker and Sawkins had fixed an early date, and wished the wedding 
to take place at night, so as to figure in the evening programme, but the 
Surrogate, or somebody at the office, had insisted that it must be in the 
afternoon, which would, of course, oblige Mr. Sawkins to introduce it at 
a matinée performance. 

Miss Rakestraw proved herself a born journalist. She placed her news 
at the disposal of an enterprising evening journal, whose bills that very 
same evening came out with startling and alliterative head-lines such as: 
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LovE LAuGHs AT Lions! 


Canonbury Couple to Marry in Cageful of Carnivora. 


and from that moment, as the reader will recollect, Lurana and I became 
public characters. | 

There were portraits—quite unrecognisable—of us in several of the 
illustrated weeklies, together with sketches of and interviews with us 
both, contributed by Miss Ruth’s facile stylograph, and an account of the 
Professor, contributed by himself. 

As for the daily papers there was scarcely one, from the Times down- 
wards, which did not contain a leader, a paragraph, or a letter on the 
subject of our contemplated wedding. Some denounced me violently for 
foolhardy rashness, others for the selfishness with which I was encouraging 
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an impressionable girl to risk her life to gratify my masculine vanity- 
Several indignantly demanded whether it was true that the Archbishop 
had sanctioned such a scandalous abuse of marriage rites, and if so, what 
the Home Office were about ? 

There was a risk that all this publicity would end in the authorities 
being compelled to interfere and countermand the ceremony, and yet I 
cannot honestly say that I disliked the fuss that was made about it. In 
the City, to be sure, I had to put up with a certain amount of chaff; 
facetious inquiries as to whether I intended to present the leonine brides- 
maids with bones or pieces of raw meat, and the precise locality in which 
my wife and I thought of spending our honeymoon. But such badinage 
covered a very genuine respect for my intrepidity, and I was looked upon 
as a credit to the tea trade. © 

The appointed day was getting nearer and nearer, and still—so wonder- 
fully did Fortune befriend us—the authorities gave no sign of any intention 
to interfere. Parliament had not yet reassembled, so no one could rise 
and put a question in the House to the Home Secretary, and if Govern- 
ment officials ever read the morning papers, it seemed that they did not 
feel called upon to take cognisance of anything they read there, unless 
compelled to do so by pressure from without. 

Nor did the Archbishop take any steps. No doubt he may have been 
unaware of the precise conditions under which the ceremony was to be 
sanctioned, and the same remark applies to the Bishop of London. It 
is true that their attention was drawn to the facts by more than one 
postcard, as I have reason to know. But some people make a practice— 
and it is not for me to condemn them—of taking no notice of anonymous 
communications. 

However, as the time drew on, I thought it would be only proper on 
my part to go and call upon the Reverend Ninian Skipworth, the curate 
with whom our energetic friend, Mr. Niono, had now made all the 
necessary arrangements, and find out, quietly, what his state of mind 
was. He might be wavering, in which case I should have to strengthen 
his resolution. Or he might not yet have realised all the possible con- 
sequences of his good nature, and if so, I should not be acting fairly 
towards him if I did not lay them before him, even though the result 
should be that he withdrew from his engagement. 

Niono had given me his address, and I looked in at the curate’s 
unpretentious lodgings one evening on my way home. I found him in, 
and as soon as he learnt my name, he offered me whisky and soda and 
a cigar with most unparsonical joviality. 

The Reverend Ninian, I found, was a cleric of the broad-minded 
school which scorns conventional restrictions; he held that if the Church 
was to maintain its influence, it must follow the trend of modern progress, 
and neglect no opportunity of winning the hearts of the people. He was 
only sorry, he told me, that the prejudices of his Bishop would prevent 
him from reading the service inside the cage. 

I replied gratefully that I was sufficiently indebted to him as it was, 
since if his connection with the affair reached the episcopal ear, he would 
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be in serious danger of being suspended, 
even if he did not receive some still 
heavier punishment. 

**Oh, don’t you bother about that!” 
he said, cheerily ; ‘‘it’s awfully good of 
you to trouble yourself on my account; 
but if the Bishop is such an old stick- 
in-the-mud as to haul me up for a little 
thing like this, I shall simply chuck up 
the Church altogether, that’s all! In 
fact, I’ve almost decided to do it in 
any case, for I believe I could do more 
real good outside the Establishment 
than in. And I admire your pluck, 
my dear fellow, and your manly 
straightforwardness in coming here 
like this; and I’m hanged if I don’t 
marry you and chance the conse- 
quences, so don’t say another word 
about it. ‘i “If you go on like that I shall begin to think 

I didn’t, though I need not say I Se rae 
was profoundly moved by the genuine 
sympathy and assistance which our project seemed to inspire in the most 
unexpected quarters. 

My one anxiety now was about Lurana. Outwardly she appeared 
cheerful and even gay, and thoroughly to enjoy her position as the 
heroine of the hour; but how could I be sure that this was genuine and 
not a highstrung hysterical self-repression which would be succeeded by 
a violent reaction, it might be in the lions’ cage itself? 

From that at all hazards she must be saved. Earnestly, seriously, I pointed 
out how much would depend on her maintaining perfect coolness and 
composure during the ceremony, and implored her, if she felt the slightest 
misgivings, the smallest tendency to shrink in secret from the coming ordeal, 
not to allow any false pride to close her lips. There was still time, I 
reminded her. If on second thoughts, she preferred to be married in the 
old time-honoured way, instead of in a Menagerie den, she had only to say 
so. Her happiness and comfort were the chief things to consider. 

‘*Withdraw now, Theodore?” she said, ‘‘after announcing it in all the 
papers! Why, how could we?” 

‘‘T would take all that upon myself,” I told her; ‘‘I need only say that 
you don’t feel quite equal to facing lions.” 

‘But J do, Theodore,” she said, ‘‘the dear, ducky, pussy-faced old 
things! Who could possibly be afraid of lions—especially with Mr. Niono 
to protect us?” 

“If you knew more about lions, Lurana,” I said, ‘‘ you would know how 
liable they are to sudden rages, and how little even lion-tamers themselves—” 

‘“If you go on like that, Theodore,” she said, ‘‘I shall begin to think 
that you want to frighten me—and even that you are just a little frightened 
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yourself. But I’m not to be frightened. I should not be my mother’s 
daughter if I had any fear of animals. And once for all, you will either 
marry me in the lions’ cage or not at all!” 

I saw that I should only be exposing myself to further misunderstanding 
if I pursued the subject. Lurana had that quality of courage which springs 
from a total lack of imagination ; she had never seen a performing lion ramp 
and roar, and it was inconceivable to her that one could ever indulge in such 
exercises. Still less did she understand that there is another type of courage, 
which sees all the difficulties and dangers beforehand, even exaggerated 
by distance, and yet advances calmly and undauntedly to encounter them. 
My courage was of that sort, and it is generally admitted that it belongs 
to a far higher order than the other. 

Now that the die was cast I found myself anticipating the eventful day 
with philosophic equanimity. It was an uncomfortable method of getting 
married, no doubt, but after all, what man ever was comfortable at his own 
wedding ? 

sind surely one crowded quarter-of-an-hour (for it would certainly be 
crowded in that cage) of glorious life would be worth an age without Lurana 
—who was not to be won by any other means. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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which has done so much to change the face of London, have, 
perhaps, even more markedly changed the suburbs. But 
Hampstead, in spite of the worst efforts of masons and 
vandals (and it must be confessed that the worst is very bad) still retains 
much of its flavour. The Heath is always ours; we may see the great 
smoke pall, pricked by spires, hanging over London to the east; St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, the British Museum dome, and on a clear day, the green 
Surrey hills; and to the north the stretching fields and woods of Middlesex 
and ‘‘homely Hertfordshire,” Harrow on its commanding height, and in the 
blue distance the hills of Buckinghamshire. Beyond Hampstead there is 
still sweetness, clear air, peace, and the uneventful life of quiet villages ; 
the Heath is a playground alike for children and healthful winds, and 
if you are inclined to moralise you have in the forward and the back- 
ward view a fine antithesis. Dr. Johnson, you may be sure, when he 
stood near where the flag-staff now is, or heavily paced the Spaniards’ 
road, did not fail to make comparison between the two prospects—town 
and country, to the advantage of the latter; but he was wedded to 
town, almost as great a lover of the ‘‘sweet security of streets” as 
Lamb; and though he may have sighed when he turned his back upon 
the fields, he was probably much happier down in the bustling world. 

The northern hills seem to have afforded a successful barrier against 
the encroachments of town, standing, as it were, like a policeman with 
uplifted hand. There are some signs that the spell is broken at last, 
but we live in a vague hope that the speculative builder may be kept 
away in some providential manner. If a committee of true Hampstead 
and Highgate lovers could invent and maintain a cordon of horrid ghosts, 
the evil thing might be kept at bay in our time; but whatever happens 
we have the Heath. 

Hampstead is now a suburb of eminent respectability ; Belsize House, 
opened in 1720, is no more: the new Georgia tea-drinking house, 
‘‘where the company were diverted with various water-works,” disap- 
peared long ago behind the privacy of the palings of Mansfield House, 
and the pump room, with its attendant vanities, has disappeared. But 
it is well to remember Belsize, which was inaugurated as a place of 
popular and fashionable resort on Easter Monday of the above-named 
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year, with ‘‘an uncommon solemnity 
of music and dancing,” as the adver- 
tisement politely put it, a solemnity 
ae ake a that degenerated into a licence worse 
nee than that of Ranelagh or Vauxhall. 
There the fun was fast and furious all 
night and all day; the place might 
easily be reached by coach from the 
centre ot town in about half an hour, 
oS and its convenience seems to have 
7 made it immensely popular. Beaux, in 
the unblushing glory of satin and full- 
bottomed periwigs, made their fine 
bows to ladies who would doubtless 
have blushed if they could; and beaux 
incognito. peered across the ball-room 
or explored the alleys of the park in 
search of ladies who, probably fortu- 
nately, had forgotten their appoint- 
ments. Zion Chapel, too, should 
certainly never be forgotten, a place 
celebrated for sudden marriages, where 
me the fee for the ceremony was five 
a shillings; but if the contracting parties 
had their wedding dinner in_ the 
gardens, no charge was made for the 

ceremony at all. 

Earlicr in the century, however, Hampstead had a reputation which 
it has since, happily, entirely lived down.  Baker’s comedy of Hamp- 
stead Heath, performed at Drury Lane, in 1706, gives us a lively idea 
of how things went there then. ‘The cards fly,” says one of the 
characters, ‘‘the bowl runs, the dice rattle, some lose their money with 
case and negligence, and others are well pleased to pocket it.” So bad 
a reputation had the place gained, that in number 59 of The Tatler, 
there was a stinging article on a ‘‘raffling shop” that was conducted 
there, an undesirable institution out of which many a man came with 
no thought but to put a pistol to his head. 

In 1712, Steele (not then Sir Richard—that honour fell to him in 
1715), had a cottage near the bottom of Haverstock Hill, ‘‘ between 
Camden Town and Hampstead.” No trace of this cottage remains. 
An excellent engraving in Park’s Hampstcad, shows it to have been a 
small two-storeyed house, well surrounded by trees, with steps up to 
the garden entrance; in the distance is the dome of St. Paul’s. In 
this cottage many Sfcctator papers were written; it was a retired spot, 
a haven of rest, indecd, for such a man as Steele, whose footsteps in 
town were so often dogged by creditors or their emissaries. It had the 
further advantage of being near Hampstead, where, at the Upper Flask 
Tavern, the summer meetings of the Kit-Cat Club were held. On their 
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way north, members of the club would call for their genial brother and 
carry him off, without protest on his part, to that familiar garden which 
had been the scene of so many contests of wit, the nursing ground of 
so many of those schemes which have made the eighteenth century 
fragrant to later generations. 

The Upper Flask still remains, and although it has been in many 
ways greatly altered, the front of the place seems to have escaped 
change. It is now a private house, nearly opposite the pond, and within 
a stone’s throw of the flag-staff. The original garden has been sadly 
curtailed, and the mulberry tree under which the Kit-Cats took their 
wine on those glowing summer evenings which Hampstead still knows 
so well, fell a victim to the great gale of 1876. The view from the 
house to-day is much as it must have been when Steele leant upon 
Addison’s shoulder there more than a hundred and _ fifty 
years ago; of course there were then no ‘desirable resi- Es, 
dences” skirting the edge of the heath to the left, but they | é) 
may be counted out of the picture just as readily as Con- 1 
greve and Vanbrugh and Halifax may be added to it. Ho bey 

Sir Richard Blackmore, : 
himself a Kit-Cat, wrote the 
oft-quoted lines :— 


“Or when, Apollo-like, thou’rt P ; 

pleased to lead es 'A 
Thy sons to feast on Hamp- | 
stead’s airy head, | 

Hampstead, that towering in ey 
superior sky, 


Now with Parnassus does in 
honour vie.” 


Well, this is not good 
verse, but I am grateful to 
Sir Richard Blackmore for | 
the ‘superior sky.”” No doubt - 
Addison’s sober  equipage = 
sometimes left his not quite 
sober friend at his retired | 
cottage, when it should have ery 
carried him to his ‘ dearest | 
Prue,” at that time living - 
in Bury Street ; but we must Co oe | = 
remember that the vivacious le See Pee 
Steele was reduced to the 
condition which he cheer- Sst, “eee re ee 
fully calls ‘a little in drink,” before Addison was warmed up to con- 
versation pitch. 

Readers of Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe (if the book has any readers 
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now), will recollect that the Upper Flask Tavern figures largely in that 
extraordinary production. 

Within a mile radius from this point on the edge of the heath, the 
associations crowd so thickly that there is probably no part of London 
more richly dowered with the purple of great names, names of men, 
too, whom we know with curious intimacy. Leigh Hunt, whose 

changes of residence were 

almost beyond count, was 

constant to Hampstead for 

some years, and always re- 

| mained faithful at heart ; even 

- : during that imprisonment, 

which he endured so cheer- 
fully, for stating plain truths 
about the Prince Regent, he 


a | thought and wrote of his 
ty RE | | ‘‘dear gentle hill.” 
Cla ys - a Hunt’s cottage has gone— 
aS aan gone, if its conjectured site be 


correct, to make way for a 
aden | house which has, outwardly, 
; | nothing to recommend it. It 
a fills one with a kind of hope- 
, | lessness to think that a place 
7 of such singular interest should 
have been wiped out as easily 
as a school boy sponges figures 
Me AS et from his slate, and with as 
wae 7 great unconcern. Hunt was 
: a man of many and warm 
friendships, a nurse and cham- 
Constable's House. pion of young reputations, and 
his door was always on the 
latch. He was not a great man, but he was eminently lovable—a typical 
literary figure, generous and apt to serve. 

The Vale of Health, as Hunt knew it, is no more. Early in the 
century it must have been deliciously retired and quiet; there was then 
no huge and hideous hotel, there were no tea gardens, no swings; his 
visitors entered a new world when they repaired to Hampstead, and, as 
he put it in one of the happiest of his sonnets, ‘‘met the moist fingers 
of the bathing air.” One wonders whether his enthusiasm for humanity 
could have tolerated the present condition of the Vale, the ugly gardens, 
the dirty benches, the orange-peel, the newspapers, the merry-go-rounds 
and strident steam organ. Certainly two at least of his guests—Shelley 
and Keats—would have fled in awful haste. 

In the summer of 1816, Keats spent much time in the Vale of Health, 
and there he probably met Shelley in the spring of the following year. 
Shelley’s love for Hampstead, although not so intimate as that of Keats, 
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was very great. ‘‘He delighted,” says Hunt, ‘‘in the natural broken 
ground, and in the fresh air of the place, especially when the wind set in 
from the north-west, which used to give him an intoxication of animal 
spirits.” He delighted, too, in sailing paper boats on the pond with 
Thornton Hunt, and also in playing ‘‘frightful creatures” with the boy. 
That Vale of Health Cottage, indeed, received many notable figures under 
its roof—Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Haydon, and Lamb, as well as 
Shelley and Keats, with others whose names mean nothing to our 
generation. In Millfield Lane, close by, the brilliant Hazlitt, uncertain 
and irregular; Coleridge, rapt seer and unpractical world inmate; and 
Lamb, the sweetest and purest spirit ever clothed in flesh, walked side by 
side ; and there, too, Keats began to feel the burden of his love and sickness 
lie heavy upon him, the end glooming across the very beginning of his life. 

In 1817, Keats set up lodgings for himself in Well Walk with his 
brother Tom. The house was next door to the Wells Tavern, and was 
occupied by a postman named Bentley; it was pulled down some years 
ago to enlarge the public-house. The wooden bench at the end of Well 
Walk, Keats’s favourite resting place, has been replaced by an ordinary 
iron garden seat—why, the local authorities alone know. 

It was here that the darkness began to gather steadily about Keats’s 
life ; a darkness lighted only by occasional flashes more pitiful than the 
gloom. The story of his broken days, so often told, always impresses me, 
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every time I turn to it anew, with a sense of hopelessness more profound 
than that of any other history. The dying brother and the budding love 
keep him in perpetual strain and fever ; from the House of Death he would 
fain look calmly into the hehted courts of the House of Life; from turmoil 
he would reach to peace.  ‘‘ There is an awful warmth about my heart,” 
he writes to Reynolds, ‘like a load of 
immortality.” In December, Tom Keats 
died, and the love, soon after, began to 

scorch. 
Keats moved at once to his friend 

Brown’s house, near the bottom of John 
_ Street, where he remained until he set 

out for Italy to die. This house, with 
ee te, ' some alterations and_ additions, _ still 
VENA! comme - stands. It then consisted of two parts. 
on the northern being occupied by Charles 
Wentworth Duilke, and the eastern by 
Keats and Brown. As the Lawnbank 
of to-day it is, and must surely remain, 
one of the most notable houses in 
London. It was here that most, if not 
all, of Hyperion was written, and all 
the Odes save one; but that To a 
Nightingale seems most intimately as- 
sociated with John Street. It was in 
this garden that he heard the song; 
it was here, in an hour of surpassing 
exaltation, that his imagination took 
one of its widest flights; it was here, 
too, that he walked with Fanny Brawne 
when she and her mother were neigh- 
bours during Dilke’s absence, and later 
| he was nursed here by the girl whom 
Pg he loved with such a passionate and 

i burning unrest. 

It is pleasant to think that the 

nightingales have not forgotten Hamp- 

stead ; only last year I heard a ‘‘light-winged dryad of the trees” singing 
in Bishopswood. 

To return to Well Walk, the present No. 40 is the house occupied for 
many years by John Constable. ‘‘This house,” he wrote in 1827, “is to 
my wife’s heart’s content. It is situated on an eminence... . . and 
our little drawing room commands a view unsurpassed in Europe, from 
Westminster Abbey to Gravesend.” All the world knows what Constable’s 
brush did for Hampstead. His was an uneventful life, though not an easy 
one, engrossed in his work and his constant love for wife and children— 
an honest, honourable, manly life,—how different from George Morland’s, 
who, in his youth, was a frequent wanderer over the heath. Morland, 
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always in debt, appearing to love squalor for its own sake, and drinking 
hard year in year out, died miserably after painting four thousand pictures, 
some of them in a debtors’ prison, with dealers at his elbow plying him 
with liquor. It was returning from Hampstead on one occasion that he 
met some of his friends in the character of a mounted patrol, parish great- 
coat, pistols and all! 
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Constable had lodgings, in 1821, at No. 2, Lower Terrace, a small two- 
storeyed house at that time occupied by a glazier. For his studio he made 
use of a shed in the garden. 

Quite close to Constable’s old lodgings, at the end of Upper Terrace, is 
a pretty little place called Capo di Monte Cottage, occupied in the autumn 
of 1804 by Sarah Siddons. It is almost humiliating to think that so grand 
a creature could ever have suffered from so prosaic a complaint as 
rheumatism. Yet in this very cottage she shrieked woefully under the shocks 
of curative electricity. One wonders, one is bound to wonder out of mere 
politeness, whether Hazlitt was not more than just when he wrote the 
following passage :— 

‘“Who shall give us Mrs. Siddon’s again, but in a waking dream, a 
beatific vision of past years, crowned with other hopes and other feelings, 
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whose pomp is almost faded, and their glory and their power gone ? 
Who shall walk in sleepless ecstasy of soul, and haunt the mind’s eye ever 
after with the dread pageantry of suffering and of guilt? Who shall make 
tragedy once more stand with its feet upon the earth, and with its head 
raised above the skies, weeping tears and blood? That loss is not to be 
repaired. While the stage lasts there will never be another Mrs. Siddons. 
Tragedy seemed to_ set 
with her, and the rest 
are but blazing comets, 
’ or fiery exhalations.” 

| Yes, one wonders, as I 
have said, if only out of 
mere politeness to our own 

generation ! 
> A terrible report was 
circulated not long ago to 


% cle TR the effect that Church 
i, 4 ~=Row was doomed; that, 

7 “Leet |. 2 too, was to go the way of 
- { ry 4 i ze __ dust and of builders’ carts. 
‘i i Pest Fortunately, the report was 

eer ear | Fe ‘s not altogether true, and 

a on a ay . the greater part of one of 

<>. =. ~~ +the most beautiful streets 


of London is to remain; 
the alterations, however, 
will spoil the perfect tone 
and keeping of the street ; 
you cannot rear huge flats 
next to Georgian houses 
without suggesting the be- 
ginnings of ruin at least. 
As it stands to-day, look- 
ing towards the church, 
nothing could be more finely suggestive of its period than Church Row, 
and I think it looks best at about four o’clock on a spring afternoon ; even 
the church, bad as it is in many ways, fills in the picture with absolute 
appropriateness. 

Within this church of St. John, there is a tablet to the memory of 
Joanna Baillie, of whom I shall have something to say in a succeeding 
article, and also the bust of Keats, placed there in 1894. The inscription 
reads, ‘‘ To the everlasting memory of John Keats this monument is erected 
by Americans, MDcccxclIv.” That our cousins should have had a hand in 
this was perfectly right and entirely to be desired, but that they should 
have been wholly responsible for it reflects no great credit on ourselves. 
The memory of Keats should be, and I believe is, very dear to English- 
men, but in such matters we move at a snail’s pace if, indeed, we move 
at all. 


Keats’ House, 
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In the churchyard the body of Joanna Baillie lies close to that ot 
Constable, and as I write there are flowers above the grave where George 
du Maurier was laid to rest two years ago. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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Mrs. Siddons’ House 





CDouguas MACKENZiC | 


She —‘‘ You used to say I was the light of your life.” 
‘Te. —** Yes, and now we are married I find you easily put out. 
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DUDLEY FORD AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BY A. J. DAWSON, 
ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


Then how grace a rose? I know a way! 
Leave it rather, 
Must you gather? 

Smell, kiss, wear it—at last, throw away. 


A Pretty Woman. 


OW that he lives on the other side of the world, there can be no 
valid reason against my explaining the affair of Dudley Ford and 
and Sefiora Amita, the girlish widow of the Spanish Minister, and 

the despair, at one time or another, of most of the legation Secretaries. 

That type of Englishman who travels through Europe with a fixed 
distrust of, and contempt for, all things not essentially English, is likely, 
even in these days of hotel coupons and conducted tours, to sooner or later 
find himself in difficulties. That he must always pay dearly in hard cash 
for his narrow-mindedness, and win for his pains only thinly-veiled dislike 
and ridicule, goes without saying, and is surely part of the fitness of things. 
And the type is by no means extinct. 

There is another type of travelling Briton whose mental vision, if 
somewhat less narrow than is that of the knickerbockered gentleman who 
orders rump-steak and stout in a Venetian café, is fully as distorted as 
that of the first-mentioned class. This type is a comparatively modern 
excrescence, a growing school, whose followers, though less pompous, are 
almost equal in foolishness to the older and more national ass. And their 
mania is more complex in itself, in the situations it gives rise to, and its 
cure—in cases where cure is possible—by experience, than is ordinary 
Anglomania. 

The war cry, which, in each fresh outbreak of absurdity, animates the 
members of this latter class, and which, to their diseased fancy, justifies 
every kind of outrage of the harmonies, is ‘‘When in Rome, do as Rome 
does.” Now an attempt on the part, say, of an uncertain-aged spinster 
from the Shropshire village of Slowcombe-on-Slush, to do in Rome as 
her weirdly grotesque imagination tells her good Romans do, or to act 
in Constantinople as the teachings of her childhood in Shropshire have 
shown her all subjects of the Sublime Porte act—such an attempt must 
needs earn ridicule from the many, though, when witnesses of it, the 
thinking few may be moved to sadness. 

Even men and women of otherwise average intelligence, and in some 
cases, more than average intellectuality, are by this absurd readiness to 
admire or adopt all things to them foreign and ‘‘un-English,” simply 
because they are foreign and ‘“‘ un-English,” frequently led to outrage every 
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inborn predilection, and act in direct opposition to every physical and 
mental demand of their own respective temperaments, whilst, as it were, 
holding up for inspection their clumsy caricature of all that which, good 
or bad, is natural in those imitated. 

A lon—even a British lion—would hardly look imposing, were he to 
adopt that method of locomotion which is natural and becoming enough 
in a boa-constrictor. 

I am aware that all this is not the aflair between Dudley Ford and the 
youthful widow of Don Anselmo Gonzalez de Pietri, the late Spanish 
Ambassador. But, for that matter, the Algeciras bull-fight was not their 
affair, yet it affected this same affair, and largely influenced the life of at 
all events one of the parties in it. 

When Dudley Ford brought his young wife out here to Morocco, he 
came to fill his first foreign diplomatic post. He had been offered a higher 
post in the East, but chose a second secretaryship here, out of consideration 
for his wife’s health. Her lungs were said to be weak, and she was 
certainly a delicate woman. Her’s was that fragile almost ethereal type 
of beauty, which, though part of a delicate organisation, is sometimes 
allied to a strong constitution. Ford’s private income was, I believe, 
between one and two thousand a year, and when he reached Morocco, he 
had been married only six months. 

His experiences of European travel had, up to that time, been confined 
to a few stays in the Riviera, and a couple of journeys to Paris. He was 
not a man who took keen interest in sport of any kind, and his hobbies 
in England had been organising and participating in, private theatricals, 
the collection of curiosities, and the cultivation of allegedly artistic and 
Bohemian society. But the man himself was really superior to his hobbies, 
in the pursuit of which he had never seen things as they were, but only 
as, according to his ideals, they ought to have been. He was in love with 
his rather plaintive little wife, or his ideal of her, and he was a warm- 
hearted, generous, honourable man, if somewhat lacking in discretion and 
in wordly wisdom. 

Immediately on his arrival in Morocco, Dudley Ford, as would have 
appeared incredible to any one who knew the man and knew Morocco, 
took up Orientalism and raved about it rapturously. Morocco is intensely 
Eastern, more Biblical than anything west of Damascus, and essentially 
barbarous. Dudley Ford embraced it all, excused its smells, adored its 
fatalism, justified its despotism, and bubbled over with eloquent admiration 
of its vivid colouring, atmospheric and otherwise. 

He admired indiscriminately everything he saw in Morocco; the 
picturesque, the ugly, the good and the bad, all was fish for Dudley 
Ford’s net, save that which savoured of England or Englishmen. 

This being so, it was, of course, in keeping with the man’s general line 
of conduct, that he should studiously cultivate the acquaintance and 
society of all classes of foreigners in the town, and as studiously, if apolo- 
getically, ignore the members of the little British colony. Now, apart 
altogether from considerations of form, good or bad, it is never wise to fly 
in the face of Nature’s bye-laws. And the preaching of Utopian and 
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stay-at-home philosophers to the contrary notwithstanding, wise old 
Nature is a great upholder of racial exclusiveness. 

If Dudley Ford, in all his enthusiastic courting of Moors and Jews, 
Spaniards, and the rest of the multi-coloured, Volapuk-speaking children 
of the Levant, who live in Morocco and are hazy in their ideas as to the 
locale of their actual birth; if, with all this, he had not so pointedly 
ignored everything and every person bearing any relation to his own 
country, it is probable that he would at all events have been saved from 
climbing into the toils of the beautiful Spanish widow with quite that 
degree of lamb-like guilelessness which did distinguish his capture. 

They met first at one of the English Legation receptions, some two 
months after Dudley Ford’s arrival in the country. The widow critically 
surveyed Ford’s fine figure, noticed approvingly his fair, handsome face, 
with its drooping moustache and blue eyes, and then, as it were, beckoned 
him to her feet with a somewhat more direct invitation than that with 
which she had enslaved Ford’s predecessors, and other secretaries of her 
time. 

The young men of the Legation looked on and smiled ruthlessly one 
to the other. Ford had been at no pains to conceal his lack of interest 
in their set. He promptly acknowledged the call to the handsome widow’s 
feet, and proceeded forthwith, under the Sefiora’s kind instruction, to 
arrange her yoke about his neck. 

Then came Mrs. Dudley Ford’s little daughter to play her unconscious 
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part in her indiscreet father’s affairs. It would appear that Fate has rather 
a weakness for letting things fall out in this way. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, for by this particular train of happening, Fate does not save a young 
wife pain, but only renders her unconscious in the early stages, and 
leaves her sooner or later to open‘her eyes to trouble well-developed and 
possibly past curing. 

In this case, Mrs. Dudley Ford practically put aside her wifely robes 
in donning the mother’s gown; and from the state of being a young wife 
who displayed almost too much devotion to her husband, she became a 
young mother who, to all appearances, regarded her child’s father only 
as an occasionally useful adjunct to a home which existed for that child’s 
benefit. 

Some one has said that the corner stone of a domestic tragedy is laid 
whenever a man marries a girl who remains a girl until she becomes a 
mother, instead of stepping from girlhood to womanhood on her wedding- 
day, and thus fitting herself for the other great change. 

Be this as it may, Dudley Ford found that when his place in his own 
home was on any occasion left vacant, its vacancy was not specially 
noted. His incomings did not appear to attract attention in any way, 
unless they chanced to be at all noisy, and then the notice taken of them 
was rather severe than pleasing. His outgoings were quite unobserved, 
unless something were wanted for ‘‘ Baby,” in which case Ford’s engage- 
ments had to stand aside, and he was forbidden to transfer to any servant 
his privilezes, as one who might fetch and carry for the infantine ruler 
of the establishment. 

This was not a fortunate state of things for a man like Dudley Ford, 
with his tendency to look abroad for everything worth interest and ad- 
miration. Under the special circumstances, and in the vicinity of a 
woman like Sefiora Gonzalez de Pietri, with her ripe, hot-blooded 
Spanish beauty, and her sensuous charms, so antithetical to those of 
Ford’s wife, this state of things was peculiarly unfortunate. 

There could be no doubt that the Sefiora fully realised the nature of 
the situation, or that she took every possible advantage of it. In some 
respects the beautiful widow may have been a kindly-natured woman 
enough. In this matter of capturing and binding body and soul at her 
own feet, men whose devotion was not legitimately theirs to give, or hers 
to take, the Sefiora was as ruthless as a scalp-hunting Indian. And none 
had ever dared to thwart her, unless it were perhaps the shrivelled spinster 
sister of the late ambassador, who lived with the Sefora as a kind of 
passive duenna. And though the beady-eyed little Donna Maria may have 
been greatly daring, she seldom showed the slightest interest, far less any 
desire to interfere, in the affairs of her dead brother’s widow. 

At last—it happened when, in the nature of things, her little daughter's 
demands upon her time and devotion were becoming something less all 
absorbing—there came the awakening of Dudley Ford’s young wife. The 
veil of her motherhood ceased to hide from her frightened eyes the grow- 
ing emptiness of her wifely state. 

The pained pleading, the aching sadness which was written across 
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young Mrs. Ford’s delicate face, when she realised that the husband, of 
whose place in her heart and life she had of late been only dimly, 
passively conscious; this, might almost have moved to remorse the beauti- 
ful, unscrupulous woman who caused it. But the Sefiora had only once 
met Mrs. Ford, and, in any case would never have known the gentle, 
retiring Englishwoman. The Sefiora spoke not a word of English. Mrs. 
Ford spoke no Spanish, though oddly enough, as it happened, her husband 
had been fairly grounded in that language in England, and before he had 
been three months in Morocco, spoke it really well. 

The young wife recognised that she had neglected her husband ; 
that her life during the last few months had been wholly wrapped up in 
her child, and that then or at any other time she would willingly give up 
her life for that child. But no one wished her to do that. Her duty 
was to live her life for her daughter’s and her husband’s sakes. And 
now that her veil of motherhood no longer hid from her the change 
which had come, she felt that the life before her would be one of pain 
almost unbearable, if she were forced to live any part of it as a wife 
in name only. 

Intrigue of any kind was quite foreign to her nature. She was not 
even gifted with diplomatic skill. But, half by instinct, and partly owing 
to a certain trivial accident which need not be described here, Mrs. 
Dudley Ford realised that during this time, the beautiful Spanish woman, 
who was a mere name, and a foreign name at that, to her, had so far 
infatuated her husband as to make the affairs of his home, matters, to him, 
of secondary importance. 

At first the young mother bowed her head over her child and wept 
at the thought of what was being taken out of her life. But she was wise 
enough to let her husband see nothing of this; and Dudley Ford, being 
more than a little ashamed of himself, was more than ever scrupulously 
kind and courteous to his young wife. But he did not see much of her. 
The gossips of half-a-dozen European nations represented in the town, 
had a good deal to say at this time about the daringly open court which 
Dudley paid the Sefiora. 

Then the young wife, who told herself that the fault lay mostly with 
herself, made a resolve which she communicated only to the child asleep 
on her knee. Only a very innocent and inexperienced woman could have 
made this resolve, but innocence, perhaps even inexperience, has a certain 
strength of its own. 

Mrs. Ford waited until she knew her husband must be engaged at the 
Legation, and then ordered her horse and rode out with Mahomet Sha, 
the groom, to visit the Sefiora Amita Gonzalez de Pietri, the widow of 
the late Spanish Minister. 

Arrived at the big, pink-walled house, with its innumerable green 
jalousies, Mrs. Ford was ushered into a long, cool drawing room, furnished 
with all the rich severity which Spaniards of the official classes love. 
Here the fragile little Englishwoman sat waiting, alone and trembling. 
Her interview with the servant who admitted her had reminded her un- 
pleasantly of the fact that she spoke no Spanish. And now, in a flash, 
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came upon her the recollection of a remark she had heard her husband 
make, to the effect that the widow could not speak a word of English. 

Mrs. Dudley Ford looked round about her in that solemn, shaded 
room and thought seriously, tremblingly of flight. Then a portiére curtain 
was drawn aside and the lady of the house appeared, followed closely 
by her companion, little shrivelled Donna Maria. The Sefiora looked 
superb, and showed that she was aware of the fact, in the beaming, gracious 
smile with which she greeted her rival; as the young queen of a European 
nation might meet the deposed queen of a defeated, semi-savage State. 

The delicate Englishwoman shivered almost imperceptibly. Then, 
raising her eyes, she drew up her slight figure with a certain quiet dignity, 
and addressed her hostess in English, with an apology for her intrusion in 
that house uninvited. 

‘‘The Sefiora, I must tell you, has not any English, but I have lived 
there, in your country, and know it well. I shall be honoured if you will 
me allow to for you interpret.” 

Mrs. Dudley Ford gave a little sigh of relief when these words reached 
her, in the thin, cracked voice of the Donna Maria. It might be difficult 
to say what she wished to say by proxy, but at least it saved her the 
humiliation of not being able to say anything. And then, too, she thought 
there was a rather kindly, sympathetic look in the little, twinkling, black eyes 
which the Spanish lady, the spinster, fixed upon her. Mrs. Ford was 
probably not aware of the fact, but the pathos of pure young motherhood, 
and of loving, wifely fear, shone very sweetly just then, from out her thin, 
half saintly face. She bowed to Donna Maria and began to speak, in a 
low diffident tone, evidently intending to lead up gradually to the subject 
which filled her heart : the appeal to the Sefiora, as to one who had been 
a wife. At Mrs. Ford’s first sign of hesitating, the Sefiora leaned forward 
to her interpreter, and asked smilingly for a translation. Donna Maria 
looked from wife to widow, and hesitated. Perhaps she was jealous of the 
Sefiora’s strength, and grudged the beautiful woman her power over men. 
Or, perhaps, the heart of the withered looking maiden lady was touched, 
and some latent chord of kindliness in her appealed to by the sadness of 
the delicate young English wife. 

“Wait!” she said to the Sefiora; ‘‘I do not understand the English 
child yet.” Then, turning to Mrs. Ford, she said, ‘‘I think I know your 
thoughts, what you would ask. I am sorry you should have to ask it, I 
am your friend. My sister here—Ah, she is too beautiful; she does not 
know the pity. But tell me your thoughts. You would speak of your 
husband, is it not so? He, too, is too beautiful, and does not know the 
wise, the sense—what you call it?” 

Then Mrs. Dudley Ford began to unbosom herself, and glanced in 
speaking from the Sefiora to the Donna Maria. 

‘‘Give your eyes—your big mother eyes—to me,” interrupted the 
spinster. ‘‘I know her, I tell you; I know her, and she must never guess 
of what you speak. Mother of Heaven! She would laugh; she would 
mock you, child. Wait! Let me think. I will tell her you have come 
here because—because your husband asked you to go with him in the 
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Sefiora’s party to-morrow to the Algeciras fair and bull-fight. He did ask 
you, no?” 

‘Yes, yes, a week ago he did ask me, but I said I could not go. I 
am sorry, but I had not seen, then— I —.” 

‘“Exactly! You had not seen! Well! and I tell Sefiora you not 
want her to think of you the unfriendly because you not come.” 

“Ah! But ——.” 

‘*Child, I know her. I understand. You allow me. I like not the 
speaking of English, but—I understand. I have a plan to help you. Will 
you do as I tell you?” 

‘Oh, yes! and, believe me, I am very, very grateful.” 

‘‘Oh, no! Bye and bye,” murmured the spinster as she turned to her 
task of pretended translation. 

Conscious power, and pitiless intention to exercise it, gleamed out of the 
Sefiora’s wreathed smiles. 

The Donna Maria turned again to Mrs. Ford. 

‘*T will explain another time,” she said. ‘‘Smile you at your foolish 
husband to-night, and to-morrow send him here, alone, to join the party 
for Algeciras. Alone, you understand, I, too, will excuse myself with an 
ache of the head. The Sefiora’s party will leave in the big yacht from 
Gibraltar at ten o’clock. You shall come with me; we will leave in the 
steamer at noon. Tell me, your handsome, foolish husband has never 
seen the bull-fight, no? 

‘*No, I am sure he never has. He loves animals. He would not go 
now, I think, but for ——.” 

‘Ah! And he loves the horse, no?” 

‘‘He loves his horses very much—all animals, I think.” 

‘*Bueno! You shall see. We will see to-morrow, if we can make him 
wise again. Look you now, at the Sefiora, and smile. Say, ‘Adios’; and 
to-morrow, do not fail, come to me here at half-past eleven, and— 
Bah !—I am an old woman, you know. Have your most pretty dress ; 
make you look—the same as before you see your foolish husband. Eh; 
You understand? Bueno!> Now—Adios!” 

So the Englishwoman smiled bravely over the Sefiora’s hand, and the 
Sefiora bade her a graceful farewell. 

But Mrs. Ford drew a long breath of relief when she had reached the 
outer sunshine again and Mahomet Sha had lifted her into the saddle of 
her grey barb. 

When the next day came, Dudley Ford asked his wife, not without 
some nervousness, if she minded being left alone for one day, since she 
had decided not to go across to Spain with him to see the Algeciras fair. 
She smilingly reassured him, and bade him go without anxiety on her 
account. 

Dudley Ford had not dared to ask himself how matters were to end, 
if end they ever should, in his relations with the Sefiora. He hardly 
knew what he hoped or expected. He knew nothing save that the 
Spanish beauty had fascinated him; that the sound of her rich voice 
was all the music he cared to hear, a light of passion in her great, liquid 
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eyes, the only love he cared to win and hold. Well understanding the 
special weakness of his nature, the Sefiora held him enthralled by the 
strength of her southern graces, her Spanish fire, veiled in sensuous 
languor, and all that in herself which the actress in her told her must 
be new and strange to the Englishman; all that which would contrast 
vividly with the familiar graces of his own countrywomen. 

He could not have told what he expected from it, but this visit to 
the great fair of Algeciras, with the Seftiora and her party, was some- 
thing Dudley Ford had eagerly looked forward to for days, and he had 
dreaded the possibility of his wife changing her mind, and deciding to 
accompany him. He had dreaded this chance, and had felt ashamed o1 
his fear. Now its cause was removed. His wife had smiled as she bade 
him ‘‘Good-bye.” She was contented enough, he told himself; she 
wanted no more than to be left with her baby daughter, and he—he 
was to be away for a whole day and night at Algeciras with the 
Sefiora’s party. 

The trim little steam yacht which the Sefiora had hired for this occa- 
sion was gay with flying bunting when the Sefiora and her guests, 
numbering a round dozen in all, came out from the shore in a couple 
of small boats. The Sefiora’s sister-in-law, the little yellow Donna Maria, 
was not one of the party. 

Out at the mouth of the bay, standing beside the Sefiora on the 
yacht’s deck, and looking back at the port they had left—its fortress, 
low down at the water’s edge, its central mosque standing out above 
the crowded flat roofs, and irregular white walls beyond—Dudley Ford 
whispered :— 

‘‘What if we never come back to it, Amita?” And the Sefiora laughed 
musically, whilst her dark eyes gleamed as though with earnest desire, 
but she made him no answer in words. 

And again, when a little in advance of the rest of the party, the 
Sefiora and Ford were walking side by side along the crowded highway 
of the Algeciras fair, on the way to the bull-ring, the man said :— 

‘‘This is your beautiful country, Amita. There must be places here 
where no one could know us; places in which there is no one to ques- 
tion the right of a man and a woman to be happy. Amita, why can 
we not stay in this country? Will you give up——” 

‘‘Hush, hush!” said the Spanish woman; “they will hear you.” 

‘‘Well then, will you?” 

‘*T will answer you when we come back here—after the bull-fight.” 

These were words which Dudley Ford remembered when the bull- 
fight was over, and—afterwards. 

‘Are they so very horrible, these bull-fights?” he asked, when the 
party was seated in the shaded half of the huge amphitheatre, where, 
year after year, the most nationally characteristic institution of Spain is 
supported by all classes. 

‘‘ Horrible? No,” replied the Sefiora, ‘I did not think you were a 
narrow-minded Englishman. The bull-fight is magnificent—glorious. 
No men in the world but Spaniards could be so brave and so clever 
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as the men you will see this afternoon. Armed only with a cloak and 
a sword, they will fight the bull on foot. You will see Gueritta this after- 
noon. He is one of the greatest, richest matadors in Spain. They will 
pay him seven thousand pesetas for coming here.” 

‘*Seven thousand pesetas. Over three hundred pounds for an after- 
noon. And Spain is poor!” 

‘‘Oh, but Gueritta—Heaven, what an artist! He will play with a 
bull at the point of his sword for ten minutes, pricking him, kicking his 
broad nose, and then kill him with one thrust. Oh!” 

‘‘H’m! And are the bulls really savage?” 

‘‘They have been tied down in a dark hole for twenty-four hours 
before the fight. Hush! The Governor has lowered his hand. That 
trumpet is for the procession to start. See! From that dark arch, there. 
The bull comes from the arch at this end. There! There are the 
matadors. That is Gueritta—beautiful Gueritta! There in blue satin 
and silver. The short one in black and gold, with lemon stockings, he 
is Marsanyi. He will kneel before the bull. Ah! here come the picadors. 
H’m! Only four horses. A weak bull, surely. And here are the mules. 
They are used to drag the dead bulls and horses, you know. Only one 
eye is blindfolded, you know. That is the side turned to the bull, else, 
you see, when they had once been horned, they could not be ridden at 
the bull again.” 

‘*But why are horses used? I thought the men on foot fought 
the bull.” 

‘“‘Oh! yes, but the men on horseback spear him a little at first, you 
see, to tire him, and, it is part of the fight. Every bull is allowed to kill 
two or three horses — half-a-dozen sometimes. You will see. It is 
fine sport.” 

The Sefiora’s eyes were flashing in expectant excitement. Her face 
was lifted up, and full of a tense eagerness which the Englishman had 
never seen in it before. It chilled him in some way which he did not 
altogether understand, to see this wonderful, vivid animation in her, and to 
realise that it was caused by the anticipation of bloodshed and slaughter. 

He looked round at the thousands of gleaming faces, which rose tier 
above tier in every part of that vast building. They were waiting for 
the appearance of one bull. The beautiful woman at his side, sparkling 
with pleasure and excitement, she, too, was waiting, and for the same 
one bull. And all those glitteringly arrayed men in the huge ring; the 
picadors, with their long spears, their iron-sheathed legs, their horses 
—starved-looking, poor things, waiting, blindfold, for the slaughter; the 
matadors, in satin and embroidery, all posing in_ striking attitudes, 
the assistants, sweepers, men with spare weapons, all were waiting, in the 
midst of carefully thoucht out preparations, and elaborate arrangements 
for their safety, with eyes intently fixed on the low arch in the wall of 
the amphitheatre—waiting for the appearance of one bull, who, for 
twenty-four hours had been tied down in a dark place, and now was 
coming out there to be killed. 

It was exciting. Yes, thought the Englishman, and rather sickening. 
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The horses—Ford loved horses even more than he loved most animals— 
had such a dumb, helpless look about them. The whole thing seemed 
so inevitable and cold-blooded, so like an execution. 

Oh! A murmur of expectancy from ten thousand human throats 
drowned the low, muffled bellow of the first bull. He was a big, 
heavily-built, black bull, and having trotted into the centre of the ring, 
he stood, dazed and bewildered, pawing the sand and swinging his great 
head to and fro. 

An armoured picador, mounted on a bony piebald horse, spurred out 
from the side of the ring towards the bull. The rowels of his spurs were 
as large round as the palm of a man’s hand. The man sidled his horse 
to within four yards of the bull, his lance couched, his great spurs thrust 
hard into his horse’s side. 

The bull swept the sand with his dripping muzzle, and charged the 
piebald horse full in the side, plunging one curved horn to its root into 
the animal’s trembling body, and lifting it with its rider over a yard of 
ground. Three inches of the picador’s spear had sunk into the bull’s 
shoulder. The piebald horse staggered and cried aloud, while its rider 
wheeled and made way for a matador, who drew the bull off at a tangent 
by the aid of his crimson-lined cloak. 

The piebald horse, furiously spurred, ambled tremulously to the wall, 
a darkly hideous mass, the size of a man’s head, hanging swaying from 
the wound made by the bull’s horn. The words are _ revolting. 
The reality was what Dudley Ford was watching, and that was 
something far more nauseously revolting than anything one may dare 
to even try to describe adequately on paper. And Sejfiora, the beautiful 
Spanish woman at Ford’s side, she, too, was watching the reality. Ford 
saw that her red lips were parted in a smile of pleased excitement and 
admiration, her eyes were dancing, and her fruit-shaped cheeks were 
flushed. | 

An attendant ran forward to the piebald horse, his hands full of tow. 
When next Ford looked the piebald horse was being spurred and beaten 
into the ring again, and now only a shapeless mass of tow projected from 
the place where the bull’s horn had entered. 

Meantime, two of the three other horses lay prostrate on the sand, 
each in its death struggle and bleeding from four or five wounds. They 
had been forced staggering into the ring again and again, in a more 
hideous plight than that of the piebald horse. Vital portions of these 
horses had lain scattered about the sand, whilst they had been spurred, 
pushed, and beaten again and yet again, right on to the horns of the bull, 
to the sounds of cheering from thousands of men and women. 

Now they lay kicking in their death agonies. Attendants had dragged 
the harness from the poor brutes, lest it should be damaged. But the 
horses were not put out of their agony, and the bull, bleeding copiously 
now from many ‘shallow wounds, was coaxed to gore and tear the 
prostrate bodies of these slowly dying animals. 

This was a tit-bit of the national sport, and the crowd roared with 
pleasure. 
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Suddenly the signal was given for the horses to be dragged away, 
in order that the matadors might play with the exhausted bull, to work 
him into a frenzy before the final dispatch. But the sporting Spanish 
audience was not so easily satisfied. The people wanted to see this 
particular bull—there were five others to be dispatched that afternoon— 
kill some more horses. 

The Sefiora turned round to the Englishman beside her, her eyes 
blazing with very real wrath. . 

‘‘Only two horses killed, and two gored twice! It’s disgraceful. It’s 
just because they are trying to save money. As though the people did 
not pay high enough prices to come here!” 

The Sefiora stamped her little foot, and turned her eyes towards the 
ring again. 

Now a sullen roar went up from every part of the huge _ building. 
‘‘More horses. More horses!” 

The Sefiora’s beautiful voice joined in the cry, and Ford saw two 
fresh horses led out beside the bleeding, staggering piebald and the 
others. He shut his eyes, and the cheering of thousands of men and 
women surged in and out of his aching head, to tell him of each fresh 
occasion on which a horse’s side was torn open, or its lungs pierced. 

At last the horses were removed, and half-a-dozen dancing, agile 
matadors began to plunge decorated goads into the bull’s withers. 
Then, when the gasping brute carried ten of these barbed darts, the 
magnificent Gueritta took a sword and a fresh cloak, and kept the 
bull in play for more than ten minutes, dispatching him at last with a 
scientifically placed thrust between the shoulders. ‘‘Ah, well done, 
beautifully done! Is it not fine?” cried the Sefiora, turning to Dudley Ford. 

But her cavalier’s face was of a greenish white hue, and he dared 
not speak, for the same reason that at times and seasons, passengers 
at sea dare not eat. 

In five minutes the ring was cleared. In another five the second 
bull appeared. The first horse to be forced on to this bull’s horns, 
was the piebald, this poor brute, by some accident, not having been 
killed before. This much Dudley Ford saw, and he heard the Sefiora's 
ringing laughter when she noticed it. That was the finishing point; the 
last straw for this man. 

Dudley Ford, Englishman, and admirer of all things un-English, rose 
in his seat with his hand to his grey lips, and incontinently fled the 
place, his whole system in violent, physical revolt, and the man in his 
heart crying out thanks to his Maker that he was not a Spaniard. 

He reeled weakly down the dusty stone steps of the building, thrust 
aside the door-keeper, who proftered him a ‘‘pass in” check, and 
staggered out into the sunshine, breathing in quick, irregular gasps. 

Still holding his handkerchief to his face, the Englishman sat down 
on a rough bench near the entrance to the fair, and, as his outraged 
system began to readjust itself, he realised that he was suffering from 
an acute form of humiliation and of shame. He felt mean and 
despicable ; a participator in a degraded kind of debauch. 
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Then came a light touch on his shoulder, and a voice behind him 
saying, 

‘‘Dudley, dear, I came after all. Let us go away from this place 
together. It is upsetting you.” 

The man turned round and faced his delicate, ethereally pure 
looking wife. 

‘“My God, Annie! Have you been in that place?” — 

‘In the bull-fighting place? Oh no, dear! I have been waiting 
here for you. Come, Dudley!” “ 

‘*Annie, you don’t know—I have been ”— 

‘“Yes! I know, dear, and I have been worse, in neglecting you; but 
you are going to forgive me, and we’ll go away, dear. Come!” 

And Dudley Ford never spoke again to the Senora. But he did to 
the Donna Maria. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL.° 


" ET behind me, Elsa,” said Douglas, whispering. ‘‘ Have you both 
the pistols, and ready? Stand behind me and hold yourself 
prepared ; I think they will not come singly, after this.” 

But Douglas was unjust to one at least of our assailants, Alexis Orlof, 
who now leaped to earth throwing his bridle to Lebedef. 

‘‘By the Mother of the Lord,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I must have a fling 
with this fellow!” 

Alexis Orlof, much as I have learned since that day to hate and fear 
him, was undoubtedly a grand and fearless young officer of the guards—a 
very giant in stature, standing a head taller than my Douglas, with great 
shoulders and a chest that a bull might have envied. He was reckless and 
very impudent ; a great favourite of the Grand Duchess and of all women, 
one who would have met his death at the cannon’s mouth with a laugh, 
and probably a rude jest on his lips. 

His companions surrounded Orloff, and, as it appeared, argued with 
him, though what they said we did not overhear. Whatever their advice 
may have been, he scouted it, and replied aloud and with a_ boisterous 
laugh, after his manner, that if he allowed himself to be overthrown by a 
‘* Sausage-maker,” as the Russian officers loved to call the German soldiers 
or servants of his Highness, then he would deserve to keep Kozlof 
company. 

With that he drew sword and came laughing and joking towards 
Douglas, who was pleased enough to observe that one at least, and that 
the doughtiest of the party, intended to give him fair battle. 

‘‘Come, Mr. Sausage-maker, let us settle matters!” said Orlof. ‘‘We 
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will play for this little tiger cat of yours, or for her Highness—which 
you please, or for both if you will.” 

‘‘Play for your own heart’s blood, Orlof, if you are wise,” said Douglas; 
‘‘we have an old quarrel! Defend!” , 

‘“Oh, I have not forgotten the words we had at the restaurant,” laughed 
Orlof, crossing swords. 

‘‘This time there is no Grand Duchess to save you out of my hands,” 
said Douglas. 

Orlof replied with a rush and a vicious, though unscientific, attack, 
relying rather upon the strength, which he possessed preeminently, than 
upon, the skill in which he was very deficient. 

For a moment I was in horrid fear that Douglas would be overborne 
by the rush of this giant. He gave ground, parrying the furious strokes 
easily enough indeed, but being pushed backwards by the storm and 
stress of the onslaught. 

Orlof drove Douglas thus for several paces in a semi-circle, his friends 
boisterously applauding, and himself shouting and laughing as boisterously, 
before Douglas was able to stem the hurricane of his attack and to hold his 
ground. Orlof was by this time quite out of breath with the vigour and 
number of the blows he had rained in upon his adversary; and when 
Douglas grimly remarked, at this point, that Orlof had now fought his 
fight, and that his own would begin, Orlof had scarcely breath to shout in 
reply some boisterous defiance, and to shower in a few more mighty blows 
which did not, however, succeed in forcing Douglas back one single inch 
from his footing. 

And now Douglas, as he had said, took up the fighting. 

With infinite science he played around Orlof’s guard. It was evident 
that he could at any moment give him, if he desired it, the point. Orlot 
saw this and his companions also saw it. They were for closing in and 
making a quick end of the fight, but Orlof bade them desist. If they had 
come, I should have shot two without compunction. 

‘‘That is generous, Orlof,” said Douglas, ‘‘and shall gain you your 
life; but I must mark you, my friend, for words you have used this day 
and that other day!” 

And almost with the word the sword of Douglas passed through Orlof’s 
forearm, and the weapon fell from his hand. Orlof gave a gasp of pain 
and then stood and laughed. 

‘‘The Sausage-man can fence, curse him!” he cried. ‘‘ He has spitted 
me like a chicken! Stay, I have a left arm!” 

He picked up his sword in his left hand and hacked at Douglas with 
the weapon held thus; but his blows fell perfectly harmlessly, and 
Douglas quickly disarmed him, sending his sword flying from his wrist 
in a moment, and bidding him go home for a fool. 

Orlof now retired with curses and assumed laughter. 

‘If you live, we shall re-fight this, my man,” he shouted back over 
his shoulder; ‘‘you have the skill of the devil, but I shall master you 
though I have to engage Satan himself for a teacher.” 

Then Orlof and the rest held a parley which lasted several minutes 
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and provoked, it appeared, some disagreement; but in the end Lebede,, 
who seemed to head the party, advanced and addressed Douglas in some 
such fashion as this: 

‘‘See you here, von Doppelheim,” he said; ‘‘you have been indulged 
in your love of duelling, in which art we admit you are a master, and you 
have killed one man and wounded another, which will not lessen the tale 
of your offences in the eyes of authority, seeing that we have a com- 
mission to arrest you as accessory to the murder of Katkof in Oranienbaum., 
together with this other person who is the actual murderess. Now this ts 
not a matter of extermination, but of arresting; we could if we chose fall 
all seven upon you and destroy you both—which would be easily done; 
but we desire to take you alive, such being our orders. I therefore call 
upon you to lay down your arms, which, we admit, you can use well; lay 
them down, now, and accompany us peacefully; it is better so than the 
other way.” 

‘‘And if I refuse?” asked Douglas. 

‘‘Then we must carry out our orders as best we can, and it may happen 
that either or both of you will fall; which would be a pity since our 
orders are, as I say, to bring you alive. Consult, if you desire it, with 
your accomplice, and when you have given us your answer we shall know 
how to proceed.” 

Douglas glanced at me. 

‘‘Must we surrender, my love?” he said. ‘‘ Think what surrender 
may mean to us. Separation certainly; banishment to Siberia or death, 
it may be, for both!” 

‘‘No surrender!” I said, and I think my prompt decision pleased 
Douglas, for he smiled most tenderly upon me, and said that he thought 
the same as I. 

“Only,” he faltered, ‘‘you will not be taken alive by these men if | 
fall?” I shook my head; my heart was too full to speak. 

‘‘Bethink yourself once again, my Elsa,” he said; ‘‘are you great 
enough for this? Your spirit is great enough, I know well; but what 
if in the strain and stress of it, you faint and become, instead of a help 
to me, a hindrance?” 

“If I saw you in peril, Douglas, I should rise and fight though I 
had been an hour dead!” I whispered. Douglas smiled, and taking my 
hand, kissed it before them all. ‘‘So be it;” he said; ‘‘stand close 
behind me and watch like a hawk; if you see me in sudden danger 
and my sword occupied elsewhere—shoot ; you have two pistols and a 
knife; if you have the opportunity reload each used pistol by degrees. 
In the last event—there is the knife. God save us from the last event, 
but you must in no case fall into the hands of these men.” 

“T understand ;” I murmured; ‘‘into God’s care I commit you, my 
love.” 

“And I you!” he added. Then Douglas shouted to Lebedef, and 
said that we had decided to fight to the death rather than surrender 
to him and his crew. 

Then they consulted again, and the suspense became very hard to 
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bear. But meanwhile Douglas had chosen an excellent position, for he 
had so placed himself that by stepping back between two trees he stood 
in a recess where no horseman could reach to smite him. There were 
trees behind us also, so that an attack from the rear or flank was 
impossible, unless one or two men dismounted and glided in at us 
through the trees. 

At length Douglas could stand silent no longer—— 

‘“Well, Lebedef?” he cried; ‘‘ well?” 

I suppose they decided for very shame to attack, though I cannot 
imagine what other course they can have thought open to them. At 
any rate Lebedef cried out that if we must fight we must, but let all 
be witness that if he could have done so he would have taken us alive 
according to instructions. 

Then the party fell upon us: two horsemen in front, two behind 
them in reserve, and two dismounted to attack in arrear. Orlof took 
no part in the fight, but whether because his stricken arm was enough 
of Douglas for him, or whether better impulses prevented his joining a 
second time in the fray, having once been spared, I cannot tell. 

Douglas bade me keep a keen watch upon those who were dismounted, 
for in them lay great danger, he said, but a danger which I was in a 
position to withstand better than he. 

I cannot tell how long that fight lasted; to me it seemed an eternity, 
and that the events of a million hours were crowded into it; yet I 
daresay the whole duration of the struggle was not more than a few 
moments. I remember seeing the beginning of a magnificent hacking 
match between Douglas, who had stepped out to engage them, and 
Lebedef and Andreyef. I saw several blows exchanged, the mounted ones 
smiting, both of them, at Douglas, who with marvellous agility now 
stepped aside, now parried their blows. Then I saw him dart forward, 
as though to lunge at Lebedef, and quicker than thought turn aside to 
bury his sword in Andreyef’s body, who fell with a groan from his 
horse. At the same time I had an eye to spare for my two foot-soldiers, 
one of whom narrowly escaped a sudden back hander from Douglas, who 
found time to give him this much attention in spite of his busy work 
in front. This made the man cautious, and he paused before again 
attempting to pass behind Douglas. Then it occurred to me that it 
would be foolish to allow both of these men to live; for if they were 
suddenly to attack together, I could scarcely defend both Douglas and 
myself. 

At this moment one of the two made a rush at me, and him ] 
shot dead, when almost at my very feet. 

Douglas stepped back 

‘““Ts all well, Elsa?” he asked, without looking round, tor he was 
being furiously attacked at the moment. 

‘‘Knilof 1s dead,” I cried, ‘‘and I have the other in hand; you can 
fight without fear of danger from behind !” 

‘‘ Well done, my Elsa!” said Douglas; and I felt that I could shoot 
a score of men without compunction if Douglas bade me. 
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Then he continued his own fight, and I watched my man, pistol in 
hand. I longed to turn and see the grand fight of Douglas; it was 
tantalising to know that my man was fighting like a god—one man to 
three—and I might not see the sight! 

Nevertheless, I could tell more or less how the battle went from the 
exclamations and oaths of the men. Douglas had taken toll from them 
more than once, I could gather this, but all the men still fought. 

Once or twice I asked Douglas how he fared, and his reply was 
always, ‘‘ All well—all well!” 

My man did nothing, watching his opportunity ; he knew I should not 
waste a bullet by shooting at him at long range before the necessity arose. 

Nevertheless, it was through the cunning of this man that calamity 
came. He stood among the trees ten yards from Douglas and five from 
me, watching the fight. Suddenly I saw his face light up, as with joy 

‘« Ah—well struck, Lebedef!” he cried—‘‘see the blood flow, see his 
blood flow—the fight 1s over!” 

With a scream I turned round 

‘‘Douglas!” I cried—‘‘ Douglas, my own love, are you wounded ?” 
Douglas was not wounded; my enemy had deceived me in order to cause 
me to turn my back upon him out of anxiety to see how Douglas was 
hurt. No sooner had I done so than he sprang upon me and in an instant 
he had wound his arms tightly round me and held me so that I could not 
move a finger. 

And alas! I uttered a cry. That cry, startled out of me, was our 
doom; for Douglas, in terror for my safety, turned, and in an instant the 
shoulder of his sword-arm was sliced from above and the point of a second 
sword entered the lower part of his left arm, near the wrist. 

With a groan Douglas staggered towards me; I still held the pistol in 
my hand, though my arms were pinned as in a vice; Douglas seized it 
from me. 

“Tet go of her, you, or you’re a deid man!” he cried... My captor 
obeyed at once, as a mitter of fact he must, for the pistol was at his 
temple. 

“Take it, Elsa —quickly !” said Douglas—‘‘and defend us!” 

With the word my hero fainted at my feet, and there stood I over 
him, one girl to four men—and a distracted girl, to boot—for not knowing 
the nature of Douglas’ wound, whether mortal or trivial, I was uncertain 
whether to place the pistol to my own head or to level it at theirs ! 








CHAPTER XXIV, 


I suppose that our enemies now felt sure of us for they did not 
attempt to fall upon me and destroy me, as they might easily have done 
at the expense of one life: for having discharged my pistol I should have 
said my last word in the fight, whether the shot told or not, and I should 
have been utterly defenceless. 

But no one attacked me, though all stood round somewhat threateningly, 
being blood-hot and angry by reason of the heavy price they had paid 
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or their victory. Moreover, of the five men on their side left alive, 
three were more or less wounded, including Orlof; while three were dead, 
one shot by me and two slain by Douglas, who—himself somewhat severely 
wounded—lay unconscious and helpless. 

‘‘Come, Countess Tiger cat,” said Lebedef, ‘‘the fight is finished ; you 
have fought like a wild cat, that is not to be denied, and Heaven knows 
what our mistress and yours will say as to—these!” he pointed to the 
dead men lying stark upon the field of battle. 

‘“What will she say, rather, of this?” I said bitterly, indicating 
wounded Douglas. 

Lebedef laughed ; 

‘‘He will mend,” he said, ‘‘and perhaps as you suggest” (I had not 
suggested it !)—‘‘she will forgive all the rest for a mended von Doppelheim! 
Such is life; here have we served her Highness, in all love and loyalty, 
for years; yet she will sacrifice us gladly, half a dozen of us, if need be, 
for the sake of this other who has never pretended to be anything more 
lover-like than an enemy from the first, and a partisan of his Highness 
to boot !” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, he is none of hers and never will be!” said I. 

‘‘May be so,” laughed Lebedef; ‘‘but assuredly, Countess, he will never 
again be man of your’s; for that you are bound for Siberia or Heaven, 
and that he will remain on earth and in St. Petersburg, is a very certain 
thing.” 

‘‘Then at any rate, let me tend him now for her sake or his own,” 
I said as boldly as I could, though Lebedef’s words rang like a funeral 
bell at my heart; and since to this proposition Lebedef made no demur, 
I soon obtained water, by melting snow, and after I had applied this to 
Douglas’ temples my man presently revived. I retained the pistol until 
Douglas should have made his terms with our captors, and even afterwards 
I never surrendered it; so that we may be said to have capitulated with 
all the honours of war. 

It was arranged that Douglas and I should travel together in the 
sledge which the peasant Gavril was to bring us, surrounded and escorted 
by the five guardsmen; and as we could not well expect better terms 
than these, we agreed to the arrangement. 

Douglas lost a great quantity of blood and was weak and ill for a few 
days; but—as much for the sake of the other wounded men as for his 
own—a general halt was made at the house of a dvorydnin, or noble, 
whose estate we passed, and here we doctored the wounded men for a 
week before starting upon our journey again, and during that week much 
progress was made in the healing of all. 

So that when we reached St. Petersburg—hardly more than a fortnight 
from the memorable Sunday on which I drove from the Lutheran Church 
straight—as it were—into the power of Hell, or in other words—into the 
arms of Katkof—Douglas was approaching convalescence. 

I was permitted to see Douglas safely established in his own quarters 
in the apartments of the Grand Duke, before being led away to my own 
in the ‘‘ Half” of the Grand Duchess, who would probably instantly have 
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me arrested, and conveyed from the palace. I shall not soon torget the 
joy of his Highness to see Douglas back again. ‘That the Grand Duke was 
very fond of Douglas for his own sake is certain; therefore that he was 
pleased to see him and to have Douglas about him again is also certain ; 
but his actual words were, that ‘“‘her Highness had not been fit to speak 
to since Douglas disappeared, and that he had better go over—if he was 
well enough—and set matters right at once!” : 

Assuredly the Grand Duke’s was a nature to which jealousy was 
altogether foreign! But Douglas was not yet fit for the duty suggested 
to him, and I was obliged to go alone into the presence of the Grand 
Duchess, after leaving my Douglas in his own quarters, leaving him in 
sorrow and in fear, for I knew not when, if ever, I should see his beloved 
face again, since the Grand Duchess was said to be very bitterly disposed 
against me. 

But Douglas comforted me much, by promising that he would per- 
suade his Highness to intercede for me with the old Empress, whom the 
prince could generally persuade to do as he pleased, her Majesty having 
ever had and retained a soft place in her heart for this good-natured 
but utterly worthless nephew of hers. Let the Grand Duchess threaten 
me ever so harshly, said Douglas, the Empress would never allow her to 
deal stringently with me. Upon hearing the whole story of my case, as 
hear it she should, her Majesty would certainly applaud my treatment of 
Katkof; so said Douglas, and so also hoped I. 

Nevertheless, all things being uncertain, I parted with Douglas that 
night in terror and misery, and I went from him straight to the 
Grand Duchess. Olga was in the ante-room and whispered me to take 
courage and say little ; her Highness was very furious with me, she warned 
me; but her real reason was not that I had slain Katkof, but that 
Douglas had taken upon himself to hasten to my rescue and to remain 
with me. 

‘‘And with whom should he remain it not with -me?” I said, 
bitterly. 

Olga smiled and shrugged her shoulders, aa I left her—in some per- 
turbation—to make my bow to her Highness. 

I found the Grand Duchess alone; she looked’ proud and handsome, 
but there was no sign of the fascinating kindness of expression that she 
sometimes wore; her appearance augured ill for the interview. 

“So!” she said, gazing sternly at me, ‘‘so you have returned— 
murderess! Lieber Gott in Himmel, I did not think when I raised you 
from the mire, that you would develop into a man-slayer; a woman 
whose hands are defiled with blood !—bah!”’ 

‘‘I_am no murderess,” I said, ‘‘and that your Highness knows full 
well; may not a woman defend herself, even to the shedding of blood, if 
there be no man at hand to defend her?” 

‘‘It is better to listen to the words of love than to slay the lover!” 
said Catherine. ‘‘In the former case you would have been none the 
worse, but now your career is ruined—you are lost; your pretty romance 
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‘‘The Empress will pity me,” I said—‘‘when her Majesty hears the 
truth!” 

Catherine winced. 

‘“To-morrow I will hear the tale, your version and others,” she said; 
ee a examine Douglas also. Her Majesty shall know the truth, never 
ear!” 

‘‘ Douglas will see to that!” I said boldly. Her Highness stamped her 
foot, flushing. 

‘‘Enough said!” she cried; ‘“‘go from me now, where you will—you, 
whom I had hoped to see a faithful and loyal servant, even as you boasted 
that you should be! I am deceived in you.” 

‘‘Have I ever consciously acted disloyally to your Highness?” I said, 
full of indignation, and resolved to be no longer browbeaten. ‘‘Is it a 
crime that this man and I loved one another before ever we saw your 
Highness—oh, never confuse the issues, Madam—I know, and Douglas 
knows, and the Empress shall know, that it is not in reality for the 
death of Katkof that I am persecuted.” 

‘*Silence!” the Grand Duchess hissed, flushing scarlet with rage, and 
stamping at me as though she were an angry child and I another. ‘‘ You 
shall not mention the name of Douglas in my presence—do you under- 
stand this? Never to mention him, and in your inmost heart to forget 
him—that, believe me, is the course of true wisdom. Holy Mother! do 
you know that I have you both in the hollow of my hand? The Empress, 
say you? Oh, never flatter yourself! At a word from me both you and 
your Douglas would be in the two extremities of Siberia.” 

‘‘My Douglas will never be nearer Siberia than this court of St. Peters- 
burg, and that you know full well, Highness,” I said, reckless and defiant, 
‘‘and as for my inmost heart, Douglas shall reign there for ever, and I 
in his—oh, never doubt it!—though one were in Siberia and one a yard 
beneath the sod!” 

‘“We shall see,” said Catherine, trembling with rage; ‘‘you have spirit, 
girl, and I am sorry indeed that it has come to this between us; but as 
for your Douglas, be sure once for all that I must and shall have my own 
way; if you cross me you must suffer; you are suffering now because you 
have crossed me. You see, I am open with you.” | 

‘‘Oh, your Highness is not wont to love by stealth!” I said scornfully. 

‘‘What would secrecy gain me? Nothing. Shall I be still plainer 
with you, saucy minx? In the end, and before long, I will have this 
Douglas love me—well; at present his heart is engaged with yourself, so 
you tell me—well again; but in that case you must make room, and to 
that end means will be devised. It may be that you will be glad to 
co-operate with me—who can tell?” 

‘‘Oh, never!” I cried. ‘‘Let the heavens fall; let my tongue be torn 
out, I shall never say one word that would tend to widow my heart 
of Douglas.” 

“You speak foolishly, because you know nothing of that which lies 
in the future; with me it is difterent; those who have the making of the 
future are good prophets! Now go—stay; come nearer, Elsa—I have 
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spoken and treated you harshly—will you believe me that it is necessary 
to your happiness?” 

‘‘God forbid!” I said. ‘‘ Perish such happiness!” 

‘Nevertheless, you who love this man, must surely best understand 
what it is to love him; we both love him; if you were the stronger 
would you not take him from me?” 

‘‘He is mine—I should have right; your Highness has none!” I said, 
weeping; ‘‘to abuse the power that God has given you is the crime of 
tyranny and murder; your Highness is murdering two hearts.” 

“In love all is fair, and the stronger wins,” she said; ‘‘ Douglas may 
be yours for to-day, but to-morrow mine. In all other matters excepting 
this one, Elsa, I am pleased with yo- and love you well; may it not 
remain at that? Seeing that you cannot prevail, will you not surrender ? 
Before God, you must lose; be wise and do not quarrel with me; see, I 
am in a forgiving and a placable mood; it may not last; kiss me, Elsa, 
and make a virtue of yielding this Douglas. It is worth your while.” 

‘‘That would be no virtue, Madam, but a cnme,” I said stoutly. “I 
will never surrender Douglas; how could I? Ours is a mutual love; can 
I surrender a fortress held by another, even though I march out of that 
which I myself defend ?” 

‘‘Surrender your own,” said her Highness; ‘‘I will see to the other.” 

“In all respect and loyalty as to other matters, Madam, I refuse,” I 
said. 

‘“Very well,” replied Catherine coldly, ‘‘I have done my best; do not 
presently blame me for that which the future may bring forth. I offer you 
love and friendship, but you prefer a hopeless rivalry and my enmity—it is 
a foolish choice. Now go!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Somewhat to my surprise I was suffered to resume my duties at the 
Court of the Grand Duchess, nor was I in any way punished for the 
‘‘execution” of Katkof, nor for my share in the loss of life suffered by 
those who had been sent to capture and bring us back. Olga Naryshkin, 
when I told her the tale, declared the explanation of this to be that the 
Grand Duchess was in that mood that she cared nothing for the death of 
those who had fallen, so long as Douglas himself was brought back alive 
to her. She would be sorry afterwards that certain of her partisans had 
perished ; but for the present she had no thought save for this man 
Douglas; such was the way of her Highness, said Olga; she was a fierce 
and relentless lover. 

_ A fierce and relentless lover, indeed! A very tyrant in love, that was 
not content with the happiness she might have for the asking, but must 
needs bankrupt others in order to satiate herself with stolen fare ! 

But though the Grand Duchess was kind and seemed disposed to atone 
to me in all ways but one for the evil she had done me, yet she never 
permitted me to see my Douglas, nor was he admitted into our quarter 
of the palace; we were, in a word, kept strenuously apart; so that of the 
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Grand Duchess’s meetings with him, and of the success or failure of her 
endeavours to win his heart from me, I knew nothing, though Olga and 
others gave me secretly to understand that her campaign had not greatly 
prospered. 

Why, it may be asked—and indeed I asked the question myself, not 
once but many times—why did not the Grand Duchess punish me with 
banishment, or at least send me home to Zerbst, or rid herself in some 
other way of my presence, since while I was by she must see that Douglas 
would never yield even to so splendid a temptation ? 

I think there were several reasons, and perhaps the chief was this, that 
her Highness, in all matters save those of the heart’s tenderest affections, 
was very just, and was therefore unwilling to punish me for actions which 
she could not but approve. Add to this that the Empress received me in 
person and listened to my story (in which I took care not to blame the 
Grand Duchess for any share in bringing about my misfortune) with 
interest and indignation. Her Majesty did not know of Catherine’s latest 
infatuation; those about her took care not to speak to her of it, for she 
had strongly disapproved of the Poniatofsky scandal, and might have 
visited very severely upon the Grand Duchess a renewal of such scandals. 
For it was a peculiarity of this Court of St. Petersburg that the Empress, 
herself grossly immoral, as the whole world knew, was all for the 
suppression of immorality in the Court of the yo-nger members of the 
Imperial family, utterly forgetful of her own shortcomings ; while Catherine 
laughed in her sleeve at the inconsistency of the Empress, disdained the 
sordid loves of the Grand Duke, and went her own way in despite of 
both and of the whole ,world; the Prince, of course, taking his own 
course with equal disregard for public opinion. 

The old Empress was kindly sympathetic over my tale of how I 
was trapped by Katkof, and how the cat had not eaten the mouse but the 
mouse the cat. 

‘‘Oh, the villain, the deceitful, cowardly villain,” she said; ‘“‘it is as 
well for him that you split his skull, little one, for if I had heard of the 
matter he should not have escaped, and a split skull is more to be desired 
than the knoot and Siberia!” 

So that there was no talk of punishment for my shedding of this man’s 
blood. 

Since the Empress did not seem to be aware of the rest of my adven- 
tures with Douglas and the guardsmen, I told her nothing, though after- 
wards it struck me that it might have been a wise thing to make an appeal 
to her Majesty in the matter of‘ Douglas and our loves, and the persecution 
of us both by Catherine. 

But other counsels prevailed, and I held my tongue. Her Majesty 
never greatly liked to hear complaints against her Highness, of whom 
she was undoubtedly afraid, having a lively respect for the wit and 
intellect of her splendid daughter-in-law, and for the terrible tongue which 
could appear to speak honeyed words while it carried flaming swords of 
Irony. 

More than once I was made to give, for the entertainment of the Grand 
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D--chess, a tull account of the fight which Douglas and I maintained 
against eight of her own cherished guardsmen ; and once, after hearing the 
story, she sighed and said: 

‘‘Truly, my Elsa, this is a man that we love, you and I! There are 
not many such!” 

‘‘Indeed, Highness, I would there were at least two!” I replied, so 
wistfully that the Grand Duchess laughed. 

‘‘The prize to the swift!” she said, and well I knew what she meant 
by this; namely, that she was herself the swiftest and would assuredly 
gain the prize, which was Douglas. 

Whenever I asked Olga during the next month or two as to the 
progress of events between my man and his Imperial admirer, Olga would 
raise her eyebrows and close her eyes and declare that ‘‘it was not for her 
to say; but that men rarely held out for very long when seriously 
besieged by handsome women, and one of these days, the Lord only 
knew, I might have to weep.” 

‘“‘Not I, Olga—but she!” I burst out with vigour. 

‘*Well, well, you might afford to spare her your hero for awhile,” said 
Olga, laughing, ‘‘she will not require him very long; let him seem to love 
her for a few months. You are young, you can afford to wait a spell for 
your man.” This was a suggestion worthy of the Court we lived in! I 
took as much notice of it as it deserved—and that was none at all. 

There was a young German page of Catherine’s Court, a youth of 
about my own age, or, perhaps, a year older, who befriended me much 
during this sad time. Afterwards he agreed to assist me to communicate 
with Douglas, bringing back messages and taking them, but rarely 
carrying written communications. 

This youth, Von Amberg, contrived to fall violently in love with me— 
not for any encouragement that he got from me, though I was kind and 
sympathetic with him at all times. 

Von Amberg professed himself a great admirer of Douglas. He knew 
much of what passed in the Grand Duke’s Court as well as in our own, 
for he frequently attended her Highness to her husband’s quarters, when 
he was naturally thrown much together with Douglas. 

The people, said the page, were wild with joy that the Grand Duke 
and his wife should thus be at length, as it seemed, tending towards a 
happy reconciliation; but the Court well knew the real reason for her 
Highness’ now constant visits to her husband—visits which gréatly wearied 
and annoyed the Grand Duke; not, however, by reason of any objection 
to his wife’s new passion, for he appeared to take no notice of this from 
the jealous husband’s point of view, but simply because her presence was 
irksome to him. 

When I questioned Von Amberg as to the attitude ot Douglas towards 
the Grand Duchess, the page would not say much; he shrugged his 
shoulders and looked sympathetically in my face, as though he would 
gladly reassure me if he could, yet could find nothing reassuring to tell me. 

‘‘The Count is courteous and respectful,” he would say, ‘‘and ——” 

“Well,” I would urge, smiling, ‘‘and inaccessible—is that the word ?” 
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But Amberg would shrug his shoulders and say that even the moon 
must fail when the sun rises; and the most sturdy and loyal of lovers had 
been known to forget the former things when her Highness appeared in 
the field, for the Grand Duchess was said, if she chose, to be irresistible, 
and who should blame them? 

‘My Douglas is different,” I would assure him; ‘‘her Highness may be 
ever so fascinating, but she will never seduce him from me, you will see, 
Von Amberg.” 

‘‘I see what I see already!” said the page, significantly, but would 
never explain what he intended to convey by these mysterious words. 
Nevertheless, I may truthfully avow that I had no fear or anxiety on 
Douglas’s account, but trusted him all in all. Let the Grand Duchess lay 
siege to his heart with all the artillery of her fascinations and of her rank 
and her power; the citadel would stand. Von Amberg obviously thought 
otherwise, but then, as I easily discerned, he desired otherwise; for— 
for want of wiser occupation—he had contrived, as I say, to fall desperately 
in love with me, and it would suit his purpose well to have the heart of 
Douglas capitulate to its present imperial and beautiful besieger. 

I was sorry for this youth, Von Amberg, and treated him kindly, 
establishing a friendly intimacy with him, without, of course, allowing 
him to cherish false hopes. I liked the lad, and I had, besides the idea of 
utilising his attachment to myself by insuring, through him, occasional 
communication with Douglas. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Von Amberg made no secret of his passion for me. He escorted me 
wherever I went, and continually—though rarely in words—solicited a return 
of affection, which of course was as continually refused, kindly but 
decidedly. Once the matter came to a distinct issue, and that was on the 
day when, walking with the young courtier in the Nefsky, I met Douglas. 
Douglas was driving with the Grand Duke and could not, of course, stop 
to speak with us. He looked worried and sad, and scarcely smiled at me, 
while he distinctly frowned at my companion, which surprised me. 

Von Amberg was radiant over this meeting. 

‘“You see, you see, Elsa!” he exclaimed as the Prince and his faithful 
henchman were whirled away between the bowing crowds of spectators. 

‘‘What do I see?” I asked, myself somewhat depressed by the obvious 
sadness of Douglas, and disinclined for conversation. 

‘‘Was that the greeting of an ardent lover?” said Von Amberg. ‘I 
call it a cold look at the best, if not a pronounced frown!” 

‘‘The frown is to be laid to your account,” I said; ‘‘you must have 
angered him.” 

‘‘Oh, he is aware that I love you and am his rival!” said this youth. 
I could not help laughing. 

‘‘He can scarcely be aware of that,” I said, ‘‘for he has no rival 

‘¢Someday—when you know all that I know—you may speak differently,” 
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said Von Amberg, ‘‘and you will learn how to distinguish between the 
love that is faithful and the love which is faithless.” 

‘‘Come, Amberg,” I said, ‘‘enough of this; would you imperil our 
friendship? Once for all, it is useless, and unworthy also, to attempt to 
belittle Douglas in my eyes; I say that I trust him as I trust God.” 

Von Amberg laughed. 

‘‘That is a great saying,” he replied, ‘‘but I protest that God will turn 
out to be the better friend of the two; for when Douglas is proved faith- 
less Amberg will still be found true—thanks to this very Providence who 
has provided him for your comfort!” 

I could not help laughing at this young courtier’s ingenious and sanguine 
expressions, though I was inclined to be angry with his professed disbelief 
in the constancy of Douglas. But what, after all, did it matter whether 
the youth believed or disbelieved in my Douglas? He saw as he desired 
me to see, and it was natural that he should desire to teach me to see with 
his eyes. His foolishness did not make Douglas inconstant nor myself 
fearful. 

‘Well, let it remain at that,” I replied, laughing, ‘‘that when Douglas 
is unfaithful you will still be true; it is something for me to lean upon, 
my friend, and I shall remember it to my comfort!” 

‘‘Ah, but when this is proved, shall I have my reward?” 

“ Certainly,’ an | laughed ; ‘‘when Douglas is proved inconstant it shall be 
your turn to prove yourself true!” 

‘And you will transfer to me all that is now Douglas’s?” said Amberg, 
flushing. 

‘‘That is too much to promise,” I said, ‘‘but I would sooner marry 
you than any other at this court, Douglas always excepted!” 

This seemed to please my companion, and since the declaration involved 
no promise from me excepting what was contingent upon the falseness of 
Douglas—and Douglas could never be false—I had no objection to giving 
him this much pleasure ; especially since, in the enthusiasm of his delight, 
he now undertook, at my shyly proferred suggestion, to convey a note to 
Douglas, the first I had attempted to purvey to him since our return to 
court. 

In this letter I deplored our continued separation, bidding my Douglas 
trust absolutely in my unswerving love and devotion for him, as I trusted 
absolutely in his own for me. I assured my lover that I felt no anxiety 
by reason of the shameless siege which was continually laid to his heart 
by one whose fascinations, I knew, could no more undermine his con- 
stancy than the terrors of her indignation could awaken his fears. For 
my part, though not submitted, like Douglas, to temptation, I preserved 
my love undimmed for him, just as I should preserve it if ever so 
tempted. ‘‘Hold fast my love, to the mght,” I ended, ‘‘and in God’s 
good time we shall certainly be rewarded !” 

Von Amberg took this letter for me under vows of discretion and the 
strictest secrecy, promising to bring me a reply as soon as one should be 
entrusted to him. 

Afterwards he reported that he had delivered my letter safely. Douglas 
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had taken it in the presence of his Highness and had read it and placed 
it in his pocket, and the Grand Duke had twitted him upon receiving a 
billet doux trom the Grand Duchess, which Douglas disproved by showing 
the handwriting ; he had then torn up the letter and thrown it in the stove. 

‘‘And wrote no answer?” said I, faintly, surprised and dissatisfied. 

Von Amberg shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Perhaps he will send one later,” he said; ‘‘ but if you are wise, Elsa, 
you will not expect it.” 

‘‘Nay, I do expect it,” I said; ‘‘it is natural that Douglas should not 
write to me in presence of his Highness. Go back presently, dear Amberg, 
and see whether he has not prepared his reply.” 

Afterwards, returning from the Grand Duke’s quarters, Von Amberg 
told me that he had asked Douglas for the letter I expected. But that 
Douglas had said he dared not write lest the note should fall into the 
wrong hands and his writing be recognised; but he dictated this reply, 
which Amberg himself took down and handed to me. I read the slip of 
Paper, upon which were scrawled the words: ‘‘ Those who are constant 
to-day shall be found faithful to-morrow !” 

An oracular reply, indeed! but for Douglas a sentence which could 
have but one possible signification—namely, that all was well and would 
continue so—and with this poor communication I was obliged to remain 
content, since it appeared I was destined to receive nothing more satisfying. 

A few days after this I had a very remarkable interview with my 
mistress, the Grand Duchess, who was not used, at this time, to take much 
private notice of me, confining her intercourse to the formal conversation 
incidental to the performance of my duties as a maid of honour, in which 
conversations the name of Douglas, and all matters connected with him 
and his affairs and mine, were studiously avoided. But this day it was very 
different. Her Highness was in a fury, so much I could plainly see as soon 
as I entered her presence, though what had enraged her I knew not, nor 
was I destined to know for many weary months. Enough for the present 
that she was angry—more angry, I think, than I had ever before seen her. 

My heart failed a little as I stood before her and observed her con- 
dition. She had sent for me and received me alone in her bedroom, 
seated upon a high-backed chair, like 4 judge, while I was permitted to 
stand before her like a criminal. I cast back in my mind for some cause 
—something I had done or said—to account for her apparent anger with 
me, but beyond having written to Douglas a letter which he had burned, 
unseen by her, I could think of nothing. I concluded therefore that she 
had been angered by some other person, and that her rage was to be 
visited upon me. 

Had Douglas angered her, I wondered, by his sturdy constancy to 
myself? The idea gave me courage, and I determined from this moment 
to hold my own with her. 

‘<So,” the Grand Duchess began, ‘“‘you are beguiling another poor 
youth to his destruction, as you beguiled the unfortunate Katkof, whom 
you murdered! Let me tell you you shall not play at love with another 
as you played with Katkof, leading him God knows whither with your 
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coquetting and your foolery, till he grows mad and desperate; I tell you, 
you have done this once but you shall not do it again!” 

Here was a totally unexpected blow, and from a quarter whence it was 
least expected. This must surely be a mere stalking horse for the real 
attack. : 

‘‘Speak,” she cried, stamping her foot at me. ‘‘ What have you to 
say?” 

‘‘Nothing, Highness, to such an accusation,” I said; ‘‘I am innocent 
of coquetting or tempting, of which I think you must surely be aware full 
well, knowing what you know.” 

‘‘Silence, fool!” she cried, ‘‘I know nothing but that which I see 
with my eyes. This lad, Von Amberg, shall not be betrayed, as Katkof 
was betrayed, to his doom!” 

‘‘Katkof and Von Amberg are very different persons, your Highness,” 
I said. ‘Von Amberg could never behave so vilely as Katkof behaved ; 
if he did, I should be justified in treating him as I treated Katkof.” 

“There is no justification, neither shall he be permitted to run the 
risk,” said her Highness; ‘‘this much is decided. You would not injure 
the youth,” she added, less angrily, ‘‘for it is plain to all that he is not dis- 
tasteful to you.” 

‘“T like him well enough, Highness,” I said, having not a ghost of 
a suspicion of the drift of her remarks; ‘‘and I would never think of 
injuring him.” 

‘‘That is well,” she said, ‘‘for you are likely to see much of one 
another; I have arranged that on Friday he shall marry you.” 

I laughed aloud, very disrespectfully, as I am ready to admit, but this 
device was too crude and unlike the Grand Duchess to be received 
seriously. I saw, or fancied I saw, in a moment the whole sequence of 
events which had culminated in this absurdity ; Douglas would have none 
of the Grand Duchess—my true, constant Douglas—that was event number 
one. And, secondly, he would have none of the Grand Duchess because 
he still loved myself; therefore I must be got out of the way—killed or 
betrayed, or what not. And, thirdly, all previous attempts to get me out 
of the way having failed, it must be proved to Douglas that I was unworthy 
his devotion, since I was faithless to him; all of which should be simply 
and easily shown by marrying me to Von Amberg on the childish plea 
advanced by her Highness! The whole matter was too nidiculously 
simple and crude to deserve serious attention. 

‘‘Your Highness is merry to-night,” I said. ‘‘Even her Majesty cannot 
compel me to marry against my will!” 

‘‘Perhaps her Majesty will find that you are a consenting party,” said 
her Highness, frowning angrily. ‘‘ Now listen, I will speak openly with you, 
that we may understand one another, for I will have no misunderstanding. 
I am angry with Douglas, and am in two minds regarding him; I have 
not yet learned to hate him—but that time may not be far distant.” 

‘‘God send it quickly!” I interrupted. 

‘*Silence, little fool!” she cried, looking very black; ‘‘do not anger me 
beyond endurance. Now see; if, by his foolishness, Douglas should turn 
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my love to hate, I should pursue him to his utter ruin. Douglas, it seems, 
will remain a fool until you are wise, by which I mean until you release 
‘ him from constancy to yourself ——” 

‘‘That I will never do,” I cried ; ‘‘ waste no more words, Highness.” 

‘‘Stay, hear me out,” she said; ‘‘marry this Von Amberg, as I suggest, 
and all will be well; he is devoted to you and a good lad though a fool 
you will match well, though he has not your spirit; marry him, I say, 
and all shall be well with Douglas; refuse, and by the majesty of Heaven 
you shall sign the man’s death warrant.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” I cried, furious with rage, but weeping helplessly ; 
‘‘the Empress has promised to befriend me—you cannot touch him!” 

‘“Fool!” she said, ‘‘you are safe, admitted; but not so Douglas; him 
I can hang at a word, or send him to Siberia, and it is you that may 
compel me to say that word.” 

‘“‘“Your Highness seeks to terrify me into submission,” I said, boldly, 
determined that I would not be browbeaten into compliance with her 
infamous suggestion. ‘‘The last word must come from the Empress——” 

‘“Whom I have in hand—never doubt it !—” interrupted her Highness. 
‘‘T repeat it, do not doubt that I can do as I will with her Majesty ; 
moreover I swear that if, by your obstinacy, you persist in keeping 
Douglas’s love from me, I will terribly visit your foolishness upon this 
man; for if I love well I hate well also!” 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





NONSENSE VERSES, NEW AND OLD. 


BY ST. JOHN E. C. HANKIN. 


devoting itself to the writing of ‘‘Sense.” It has been reserved for 

the Nineteenth Century to raise to a fine art the writing of 
Nonsense, and thereby create a new form of art and a new department of 
Humour. The creation was the work of two men, a mathematical pro- 
fessor and an ornithological painter. Perchance, when the names of 
Tennyson and Browning are forgotten, the fame of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” and 
Edward Lear will be still green as the two great original forces that have 
appeared in modern letters. 

The recent death of Mr. Dodgson has caused the newspapers to enquire 
somewhat curiously, but with no definite result, as to the relation of 
humour to pure mathematics. The works of Edward Lear raise an equally 
interesting question as to the relation of ‘‘ Nonsense Verses” to ornitho- 
logical painting. The answer to the two questions is practically one and 
the same. Mr. Dodgson was a Student of Christ Church, and wrote 
Alice 1n Wonderland to amuse the nursery of the Dean; Mr. Lear was 
engaged to paint the Knowsley Menagerie for the thirteenth Earl of 
Derby, and invented his Book of Nonsense to amuse his patron’s grand- 
children. Nor does the resemblance between the two men end _ here. 
Mr. Dodgson preferred his mathematics to the Alices; Mr. Lear preferred 
his painting to his Nonsense Verses. Mr. Dodgson desired the world to 
look upon him as a mathematician; Mr. Lear desired it to look upon him 
as a painter. But the obstinate world turned its back upon the excellent 
mathematical treatises and the really admirable ornithological and other 
paintings, and clamoured for more Nonsense. No doubt the world was 
right, but it 1s hard to have a distasteful form of greatness thrust upon 
one, and both Mr. Dodgson and Mr. Lear seem to have resented it. Mr. 
Dodgson used to disclaim all connection with ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” while Mr. 
Franklin Lushington in his memoir of Lear prefixed to some illustrations 
of Tennyson’s poems makes no mention of the Nonsense Books whatever, 
though he refers appreciatively to his ‘‘ Family of the Psittacide.” Mr. 
Lushington no doubt knew his business, but his omissions make his memoir 
very dull reading. 

The ‘Book of*Nonsense” appeared in the year 1846. At first its 
greatness seems to have gone unrecognised, for the second edition did not 
appear till 1862. The British Museum contains no edition before the 
tenth. After that, however— 


““Thick and fast they came at last,” 
go 


Res some thousands of years the world, in its dull way, has been 
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as ‘‘Lewis Carroll” sings, and a twenty-seventh was issued in 1889, the 
year after Lear’s death. Nor does there seem any reason why a two- 
hundred-and-seventieth should not appear in due course somewhere in the 
twenty-first century, for the humour of the book is ever-green. The 
‘‘form” of Non- 
sense Verse indeed 
has become classi- 
cal, and it may 
safely be prophe- 
sied that like the 
ballade and the 
sonnet it will never 
be permitted to 
die. One slight 
change in the treat- 
ment of the metre 
has indeed arisen. 
In the great ma- 
Dela ta ene ea sees caer prey oss 
verses the last word From Lear's ** Book of Nonsense Verse.” = : 

of the fifth line re- (By permission of F. Warne & Co.) 

peats the last word 

of the first or the second, and the effect, in his hands, is often undeniably 
happy in its splendid simplicity. Let us take an instance :— 
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There was a young lady of Tyre, 
Who swept the loud chords of a lyre, 
At the sound of each sweep 
She enraptured the deep 
And enchanted the city of Tyre. 


But in many cases the repetition is apt to be tedious, and the modern 
maker of Nonsense Verses usually finds it wiser to avoid it. Here is 
another musical one in the more elaborate method of to-day :— 


There was a young lady of Rio, 

Who once played in Haydn’s Grand Trio, 
Her skill being scanty 
She played it andante 

Though it should be a@llegro con brio. 


I have been told that Lear himself objected strongly to this later devia- 
tion from the true Nonsense Verse form, though he himself, in the Book 
of Nonsense, occasionally condescended to it. Here is an instance :— 


There was an old man who supposed 
That the street door was partially closed, 
But some very large rats 
Ate his coats and his hats 
While that futile old gentleman dozed. 


Indeed the objection to the repetition at the end of the fifth line of the 
word at the end of the first has been carried too far. Some of the 
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masterpieces of Nonsense Verse have adopted this form, and in many 
cases the repetition of the last word of the first or second line at the 
end of the fifth serves to emphasise the agreeable futility of the whole. 
Here are two of which this is certainly true :— 


There was an old man who said “ Well! 
Will zobody answer this bell ? 

I have pulled day and night 

Till my hair has grown white 
But nobody answers this bell.” 


There was a young lady of Parma 
Whose conduct prew calmer and calmer, 
When they said “Are you dumb ?” 


She merely said “ Hum!” 


That provoking young lady of Parma. 


The former of these recalls the admirable rhyme in a Dolgelly visitors’ 


book :— 


“Whenever you go to Dolgelly 
Don’t stay at the — — Hotel. 
You get nothing to put in your bethly 
And no one to answer the bell!” 


which has the makings of an excellent Nonsense Verse. 
The modern Nonsense Verse usually lacks what I have called Lear’s 
‘splendid simplicity.” It is not nonsensical enough. For example :— 





Drawn by Edward Lear. 
There was an old man who siid “Well! 
Will nobody answer this bell ?’’ 
From Lear's ‘' Book of Nonsense Verses.” 
(By permission of F. Warne & Co.) 


There was an old monarch imperious, 
Whose misdeeds were exceedingly 
The name of his home _[serious, 
Was the city of Rome, 
And the name of the monarch— 
[Tiberius ! 


Here is one, by a later hand, 
which keeps up the Lear tra- 
dition as to form with much of 
the Lear simplicity, and the re- 
sult is undeniably successful :— 


There was an old person of Rye, 
Who found he’d a mote in his eye, 
But seeing his brother 
Had a beam in the other, 
Consoled that old person of Rye. 


On the other hand, the Nonsense Verse of the Décadence cultivates a 
certain elaboration both of idea and of metrical effect which is looked for 
in vain in what I may call the classical models :— 
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There was a young person of Delhi, 
Who couldn’t read Crocket’s Cleg Kelly, 
When they said “It’s the fashion,” 
She got in a passion, 
And said, “So is Marie Corelli.” 
The humour of this cannot conceal the seeds of degeneracy which lurk 
in such a falling away from the original ‘‘ Lear” spirit. 

I have printed the Nonsense Verse in five lines, for that is, I think, the 
form in which it is most commonly given nowadays. But it is worth 
noting that Lear himself prints it in three. Thus :— 

There was an old man up a tree, who was horribly bored by a bee, 
When they said, “ Does it buzz?” he replied, “‘ Yes it does! 
It’s a regular brute of a bee.” 


The Gilbert Variant of this (if it be his) is worth recording. It is said 
that a party of wits, Mr. Gilbert among the number, sat down to compose 
original Nonsense Verses. Several of them had successfully got through 
this ordeal, and it came to Mr. Gilbert’s turn. From so eminent a 
humourist much was expected. He began :— 


There was an old man up a tree, 

Who was horribly bored by a bee (audible murmurs). 
When they said, “Is it small?” 
He replied, “ Not at all! 

It’s almost large enough to be a hornet!” 


Needless to say, the termination was received with prolonged cheering. 
The verse as amended 1s given in many forms, but this is, I think, the best. 
Some fifteen years ago Truth had a Nonsense Verse Competition, but it did 
not prodtice any very notable results. Here is the best one sent in, 
according to my judgment :— 

There was a young person of Cheadle 

Who, in church time, sat down on a needle, 
But having a thread 
Attached to its head, 

It was promptly pulled out by the Beadle. 


But I believe that this dates back to many years before the Truth Com- 
petition in which it was printed. Indeed I have heard it attributed to the 
present Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, the reputed author of the 
“Dolgelly ” verse quoted above. The Universities have always been fruit- 
ful of Nonsense Verses, and some of the best that have appeared first 
saw the light in undergraduate periodicals. The Cambridge Light Green, 
certainly the most brilliant of these which has adorned either Univer- 
sity, had several of great merit, and the Rattle, which used to appear 
fitfully at Oxford during Eights’ week, is responsible for not a few. | 
am under the impression that the Rattle was responsible for the following :— 
There was a young lady of Venice, 
Who used hard boiled eggs to play tennis ; 
When they said, ‘ This is wrong !” 
She replied, “Go along, 
You don’t know how prolific my hen is!” 
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Here is another Oxford one which has points :— 


There was a young scholar of Queen’s 
Who created a series of scenes 

By appearing in Hall 

Dressed in nothing at all 
But an old pair of boots of the Dean’s. 
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Drawn by Efwad Lear. 
There was an old man up a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee. 


From Lear's “ Book of Nonsense Verse.” (By permission a F. Warne & Cv. 


This belongs, I think, to an older generation :— 


There once was a scholar of Balliol, 

Who, when asked what he knew of Gamaliel, 
Replied ’twas a hill; 
And examiners still 

Remember that scholar of Balliol. 


I cannot help thinking that this must have been founded on fact, and 
refer to the no longer existing examination in ‘‘ Rudiments.” 
To turn to the sister University, the Light Green is responsible for the 
following :— 
There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
A doctor deep versed in Divinity, 
But he took to free thinking, 
And then to deep drinking, 
And so had to leave the vicinity. 


There was a young man of Sid. Sussex, 
Who insisted that w + x 

Was the same as x w; 

So they said, “Sir, we'll trouble you 
To confine that idea to Sid. Sussex.” 


There is also a Cambridge ‘‘Queens’” Nonsense Verse which persons of a 
speculative turn of mind may like to compare with the Oxford one 
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quoted above, and deduce from the comparison many valuable conclusions 
as to points of difference and resemblance between the two Universities. 
There was a young genius at Queens’, 
Who was fond of explosive machines, 
He once blew up a door, 
But he'll do it no more, 
For it chanced that that door was the Dean’s. 


What is it that makes a good Nonsense Verse? It is not elaborate 
rhyme; for some of the best are exceedingly poor or even incorrect in 
rhyme, such as the old man who said ‘“‘Hush!” What I may call the 
‘‘three-rhymed” Nonsense Verses are not necessarily superior to those in 
which the last rhyming word merely repeats the first or second, though 
they certainly show greater dexterity. But, indeed, mere metrical dexterity 
is the least of the virtues of a good nonsense verse. The essential thing 
is to have a story to tell. The merit of the verse will really depend on 
the humour of the story. Elaborate rhyme is of secondary importance 
only. Here, for instance, is one whose value is rather diminished than 
otherwise by its elaborate rhyme :— 

There was an old man of Westphalia, 
Who grew visibly tail-y-er and tail-y-er, 
Till he took on the shape 
Of a Barbary ape, 
With the consequent paraphernalia. 
This is highly ingenious but it is not funny, and humour is the essence 
of a successful Nonsense Verse. Those who practise this form of Art 
would do well to eschew all mere ingenuity as far as possible. A touch 
of character, an unexpected turn of events, or a happy futility of idea 
or execution is worth any amount of purely technical skill: In fact, the 
perfect Nonsense Verse comes as it were by inspiration. It is born, not 
made. The idea, with its humorous possibilities, suggests itself, it falls 
automatically into the simplest, baldest form of words, and the thing is 
done. It is perfect as it stands. To elaborate it is fatal. It is useless to 
try and polish a Nonsense Verse. Destroy it and write another. After 
destroying a hundred you may hit upon one gem. It will amply repay 
your labour. Here is one, hitherto unpublished, which seems to me to 
answer all the requirements of a good Nonsense Verse :— 
There was an old man who said “ Run, 
For the end of the world has begun ; 
If you’ve got no excuse 
You will go to the deuce, 
I am really not speaking in fun.” 
The workmanship is simple to baldness, but the writer has a story to tell, 
and the underlying idea is a humorous one. Here is another which is 
praiseworthy :— 
There was an old man of Clonmell, 
Who said “I’m aware of a smell, 
But whether it’s drains 
Or human remains, 
I am!wholly unable to tel., 
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The following is slightly more elaborate, but tells its story with considerable 
ability :— 
There was a young pirl of Grenada, 
Who was rude when her relatives bade her 
Accept an old Peer 
With ten thousand a year ; 
She refused and rebelled, du¢ they made her ! 


But indeed, the number of instances might be indefinitely multiplied, for 
Nonsense Verses of fair merit are fatally easy to make. Of course, real 
excellence is difficult of attainment in this as in every other art. A good 
Nonsense Verse is like a good epic. Few people achieve it. 

To those who, from constant practice, find this form of literature too 
easy for really good sport, I recommend the more arduous amusement of 
writing Nonsense Verses in a foreign tongue. Here, for example, is a 
I-rench one, which Mr. Du Maurier wrote many years ago in Punch :— 


I] était un gendarme, 4 Nanteuil, 
Qui n’avait qu'une dent et qu'un ail, 
Mais cet ceil solitaire 
Etait plein de mysteére ; 
Cette dent, d’importance et d’orgueil. 


Cockney rhymes are permissible in Nonsense Verses, even in French. 
Another form of the game is to try to translate some well-known English 
Nonsense Verse. To do this literally is almost impossible, but the closer 
you can keep to your original the greater the glory. Here is the old 
person of Rheims in English and French :— 


There was an old person of Rheims, 
Who was troubled with horrible dreams, 
So to keep him awake 
They fed him on cake, 
Which amused that old person of Rheims. 


Il y avait un vieux de la Meuse, 
Qui révait @une mani¢tre affreuse, 
On lui a donc conseillé 
De se tenir éveillé 
En buvant des verres de. Chartreuse. 


This has strayed rather far from the original, nor does the ‘‘ Young lady 
of Joppa” turn into French without a good deal of manceuvring. 


There was a young lady of Joppa, 
Who came a society cropper ; 

She went to Ostend 

To stay with a friend, 
—HBut the rest of this story’s improper. 


In I*rench she masquerades as the Dame de Trouville. 


On dit qu’une dame de Trouville 
S’en allait par paquebot a Lille, 
Elle prenait sa futte 
A cause de visite 
—Enfin, c’est pas pour la jeune fille. 
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There was an excellent Nonsense Verse, I think, in the Sporttng T1mes, 
a little while ago, which some witty person in Oxford put into not very 
Attic Greek :— 


There was an old man of Boulogne, 
Who sang a most topical song, 

It wasn’t the words 

That fluttered the birds, 
But the horrible double ontong ! 


Aéyovot yépovra BovAoyyoy 

ddew tomxwraroy Pboyvyor, 
oun 60° éeparvnce 
Kdpaxas €PdBnee, 

GAN’ vrovonpa sidoyxov. 


‘“ The young lady of Riga” has been turned both into Latin and Greek :— 


There was a young lady of Riga, 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger, 
They came back from their ride 

With the lady inside 
And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


The Latin version is astonishingly close and very happy :— 


Puella Rigensis ridebat 
Quam tigris in tergo vehebat, 
Externa profecta, 
Interna revecta, 
Risusque cum tigre manebat. 


The Greek 1s less successful :— 


dot xépny Pryaiay yedarda 

kai riypids mp@ dxnoacba 
dcpov 8 edAOciy im’ dorpacr 
éy riypidos ydorpact 

riypy 8 tropeducacba. 


Lear’s old man who said ‘‘Hush!” goes comfortably enough into 
French, and the result is literal if not idiomatic :— 


There was an old man who said “Hush! 
I see a young bird in that bush.” 

When they said, “Is it small ?” 

He replied, “ Not at all, 
It’s four times as big as the bush.” 


“ Chut!” criait un ancien grison, 

“Un poussin se trouve dans ce buisson.” ~ 
Ils dirent “ Est-il p’tit?” 
“Point du tout,” il reprit, 

“C’est quat’ fois plus grand que le buisson.” 


The metrical villainy of bstsson and grison as a rhyme _ successfully 
H 
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reproduces the English ‘“‘hush” and ‘‘bush.” Lastly, here are German 
versions of two of Lear’s :— 


There was an old man of Aosta, 

Who possessed a large cow, but he lost her; 
But they said, “ Don’t you see 
She has rushed up a tree? 

You invidious old man of Aosta!” 


There was a young lady of Sweden, 

Who went by the slow train to Weedon, 
When they cried “ Weedon Station,” 
She made no observation, 

But thought she should yo back to Sweden. 


The German version of the former is a somewhat free rendering, but 
the latter is commendably literal :— 


Ein Greis in Italien geboren, 
Seine grosse Kuh hatte verloren ; 
Er sah sie erst kaum 
Wie sie sass auf dem Baum 
Als dic Leute ihm schrien in den Ohren. 


Es war einst ein Madchen in Schweden, 
las ging in dem Schnellzug nach Weden ; 
Angekommen im Ort 
Sie sagte kein Wort, 
Doch kehrte sie wieder nach Schweden. 


I have no doubt that Italian and Spanish could be employed to the 
same useful purpose by those who have command of those tongues, and 
when our publishers are tired of issuing polyglot versions of Omar 
Khayyam, they might do worse than turn their attention to a polyglot 
Book of Nonsense. The value of the work would be enhanced if separate 
sets of illustrations were appended in the style of each nation. A Nonsense 
Verse in hieroglyphics with a wall painting adapted from an Egyptian 
Mastaba would be a great attraction, and the execution of this part of the 
work might safely be entrusted to Professor Flinders Petrie. 





Drawn by Edward Lear. 
There was an old man who said " Hush! : 
I see a young bird in that bush.” 


From Lear's ‘ Book of Nonsense Verse.” (By permission of F. Warne & Co.) 
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BY G. S. STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


IV.—BAD COUSIN CHARLOTTE. 


HE Bantocks are singularly untroubled by poor relations. I suppose 
they have some; in fact, I know of a few. But I have never 
met them in Grosvenor Place. Perhaps they are conscious of an 

inferior refinement which would be too evident there; perhaps they 
have committed the indiscretion of asking the Bantocks for money. That 
offence, I know, would not be forgiven. Mr. Bantock takes an 
interest in the housing of the poor, and in the various schemes from 
time to time suggested, by which the working classes might secure (by 
their own thrift) a provision for old age, and Mrs. Bantock (as I have 
related) is a patroness of several charitable institutions. But both are 
vividly conscious of the evils of individual assistance to the needy, and 
aware that such acts of seeming kindness are really selfish and a wrong 
to the community at large. I remember an occasion on which an 
application for such assistance was discussed. Mr. Bantock was very 
firm. ‘‘I have worked hard for my money,” he said.—Mrs. Bantock, 
with conjugal tenderness and admiration interposed: ‘‘And you do 
still.”—‘‘ And I don’t see,” he continued, ‘‘why other people should get 
money without working for it too.” And Mrs. Bantock seemed indignant 
at the idea that the results of Mr. Bantock’s toil should be diverted 
from their proper application. I surmise, then, that their poor relations 
may have been so wrong-principled as to ask for money—it is an evil 
habit of poor relations—otherwise I cannot account for my not having 
met them. For, as I shall presently show, the Bantocks are full of the 
kindly feelings of kinsmanship. 
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Cousin Charlotte is a rich relation. She is the daughter of Mrs. 
Bantock’s paternal uncle, who married a member of an old and well- 
known family. Her parents are now dead; she is about fifty, and un- 
married, and has no brothers or sister. Through her mother she is 
related to a number of the people whose family histories are such 
edifying and agreeable reading in the peerages. The Bantock feeling for 
kindred and expansiveness of heart embrace all these people more or 
less. ‘‘So-and-so, who’s a sort of cousin of ours, you know,” is a phrase 
one frequently hears in their house. -In fact, I happen to know that 
Mr. Bantock has .once or twice remitted in their favour his principle of 
never lending money. Cousin Charlotte spends June and July in 
London, and August and September in the country, at one house or 
another, in England; during the rest of the year she dashes about the 
continent of Europe, which I hope (if I may permit myself a mild 
sarcasm) enjoys her society; I do not like her. And yet I must 
confess that she has some excellent qualities; she seems to know 
everybody and to go anywhere; her conversation is often extremely 
clever; she is very well read, and has a remarkably good taste in 
pictures and music. 

But her faults! I hardly know with which to begin. The fact that 
the Bantocks cultivate her assiduously is a wonderful proof of their 
kindliness, and sense of the sacredness of relationship, for she never 
comes into their house without saying some outrageous thing, and I 
have seen Mrs. Bantock, usually so calm, flush with annoyance at her 
speeches. That is perhaps her greatest fault—her outrageous frankness. 
I cannot suppose that she means all she says; it is enough that she 
says it. One would almost suppose (only it is too absurd) that she 
despises the Bantocks, and thinks them prone to selfishness or snobbish- 
ness—the latter a vulgarity of which, as Russell Bantock says, nobody 
is guilty nowadays. She laughs at Mrs. Bantock’s charities, and at 
Mr. Bantock’s hard work; she speaks of Russell’s invariable correctness 
as though it were a sort of crime. On one occasion she took an 
extraordinary liberty with me. We were leaving the house together, 
and she said: ‘I often meet you here. I suppose you like a free 
dinner.” I suppressed my annoyance, and replied humorously that I 
did. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘‘I should have thought you’d have found it 
cheaper to dine at your club.” I have not the least idea of what she 
meant, but the interference with my pecuniary affairs I thought most ill- 
bred; my affection for the Bantocks alone prevented me from saying 
something sarcastic to her. 

But such personal offensiveness by no means exhausts her conversa- 
tional lapses. The Bantocks are above all things respectable, and 
naturally therefore prefer to think that people of position, and especially 
those whom they have expressed a desire to know, are respectable also. 
Cousin Charlotte tramples on this excellent feeling. Thus when Mrs. 
Bantock expressed a kindly wish to meet Lady Sunnington: ‘Like to 
know Peggy Sunnington, would you?” Cousin Charlotte roughly asked. 
‘I don’t think you’d better; she’d be a bad example to your girls. She’s 
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a rake, and a mercenary one too. All the Fonthill women are.” There 
was a pause after this painful remark—an injudicious pause, since it gave 
Cousin Charlotte an opportunity of launching into a lamentable account 
of the Fonthills’ indiscretions, to use no harsher word. Another of her 
dreadful characteristics is to talk crudely about money, a thing the Bantocks 
(except for some useful purpose) are always careful to avoid—it is so 
vulgar. She gives distressing accounts of the impecuniosity of well- 
known people, seeming almost to make the Bantocks’ well-earned riches 
a reproach to them. Another irritating 
habit she has is to talk of her Bohemian 
friends, of whom, I am sorry to say, she 
seems to have a considerable number; she 
does this especially when other people are 
dining at the same time, and when, of 
course, the Bantocks would much prefer 
that she should talk of her relations or 
her really nice friends. Of course, as 
Mrs. Bantock once said to me, these 
Bohemians may be very clever and all 
that, and some of them are_ perfectly 
respectable, and one meets them at the 
best houses—still, it is much nicer to talk 
about one’s own world, as it were, and 
really Cousin Charlotte might give people 
a false impression. And this reminds me 
of another fault. Mrs. Bantock, in_ her 
beautiful spirit of hospitality, has sometimes 
suggested to Cousin Charlotte that she 
might bring one of her friends to dinner 
y to make up a number, or for some reason 
Lai | | of that sort; well, on these occasions, 
A man who gave public entertainments. Cousin Charlotte, instead of bringing one 
of her really nice friends, almost always 
brings some Bohemian person whom the Bantocks have no desire what- 
ever to know in private life. On one occasion she brought a man who 
gave public entertainments to lunch: I left the house a few minutes after 
them—they walked away together—and I passed them at the corner of 
Park Lane, and I am certain that Cousin Charlotte was trying to persuade 
him to make the Bantocks the subject of one of his sketches. It may 
seem incredible that she could have been so lost to all good feeling, but 
I am certain of the fact. 

To do Cousin Charlotte justice, she occasionally affords proof that 
she is not altogether insensible to the affection and consideration shown 
to her by the Bantocks. She is generous in a material way. When 
Tom, whose career at Christ Church was wilder than his' brother 
Russell’s—I mention this with regret, but it was merely the defect, I am 
sure, of his innocent light-heartedness, so charming in other ways— 
when Tom left Oxford considerably in debt, Cousin Charlotte sent him a 
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cheque for a substantial sum, and though there was a suspicion about it 
of a desire to encourage him to be less correct than his brother, his 
parents allowed him to accept it, gratefully. When Maud Bantock 
married, Cousin Charlotte gave her some beautiful jewels. Such tokens of 
a better nature no doubt have weighed with the Bantocks, for Cousin 
Charlotte has never been dropped, and on the contrary is always received 
with kindness. In this, as in other matters, the Bantocks rise superior 
to those feelings of vexation to which lesser people succumb. 

I may, perhaps, give a more 
adequate idea than as yet I 
have given-of Cousin Charlotte’s 
strange perversity of conversa- 
tion by repeating what was 
said at dinner one night, Cousin 
Charlotte and I being the only 
guests, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bantock, Ethel, Russell, and 
Tom being present. I have 
not described Cousin Charlotte: 
she is tall and rather stout, in 
fact not unlike Mrs. Bantock, 
but with far more animation, 
or rather with far less dignity 
and stately repose. She is 
large featured, with what is | 
called a Roman nose; _ she 
wears pince-nez; her voice is 
loud and somewhat harsh and 
excited, so unlike Mrs. Ban- 
tock’s quiet, authoritative tones; 
she gesticulates freely with her he 3 
hands, again unlike Mrs. Ban- 2S) 
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tock, who keeps hers, when not “=== Paso 
in use for eating and drinking, bags 
folded in her lap. Altogether “I don't think you ought to have deserted beer.” 
she is a disagreeable contrast, 
except in figure, to that admirable woman. Cousin Charlotte looked up 
from her soup and said abruptly to Mrs. Bantock: ‘‘ How’s that Home 
of yours you made me subscribe to?” 

‘It’s nearly all settled,” Mrs. Bantock said; ‘‘we debated to-day 
about the food.” 

‘¢Oh, what did the debate turn on?” 

‘Chiefly whether they should have meat once or twice a day.” 

‘“And which side were you on?” 

‘‘Oh, against their having it twice. Quite unnecessary.” 

Cousin Charlotte laid down her spoon. ‘‘Good heavens!” she ex- 
claimed with a sort of foolish violence. ‘I can’t imagine how you have 
the-—what shall I call it?—the power of abstraction. I daresay you're 
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right economically and all that—but how you can get over the contrast! 
You go down there after an immense lunch——” 

‘“My dear Charlotte——” 

‘“I don’t mean to be rude—a very good lunch, let us say. You go 
down in a fat carriage”—her epithets are generally irrelevant—‘‘ with a 
grossly over-fed coachman—I’ve seen him—and you proceed to determine 
that forty poor old women shall only have meat once a day. I can’t 
understand it.” 

Mrs. Bantock replied to this nonsense with quiet dignity, ‘‘I fail to 
see what connection my lunch and the coachman’s meals have with 

Cousin Charlotte interrupted her rudely, ‘‘Of course you do. And 
economically the connection is very indirect, no doubt. But the fact 
that the contrast didn’t strike you——” 

Mr. Bantock came gallantly to the rescue. ‘‘You’re a Socialist, 
Cousin Charlotte,” he said. She turned on him angrily. ‘No, I’m 
not. You don’t see my point. It’s simply that anybody can have the 
calm assurance—that’s why I never could go in for that sort of thing. I 
only mean that Flora”—Flora is Mrs. Bantock’s name—‘‘is a better 
philosopher than I am: that’s all.” 

She smiled, I suppose in tardy apology, and the subject I thought 
had dropped. But presently Cousin Charlotte recurred to it quite ex- 
citedly. She asked suddenly: ‘‘What do those poor souls get to drink?” 

‘‘Water,” replied Mrs. Bantock, ‘‘sweetened, if they prefer it, with a 
little lemon cordial.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s too bad,” said Cousin Charlotte, very rudely: ‘‘I don’t 
think you ought to have deserted beer!” 

There was a dreadful silence: I looked hard at my plate. Then Mrs. 
Bantock, laughing rather forcedly, but with extraordinary good nature, 
asked: ‘‘How do you mean—desert beer?” 

The terrible woman explained—right out. But I must add in justice 
to her that the servants were not in the room. 

‘““Why, Flora,” she said, ‘‘if it wasn’t for beer, where would you and 
I be? You owed your food, your clothes, and your roof to it till you 
were twenty-five, and you owe a quarter of your income now. As for 
me, I owe the whole of mine to it—beer, bless it!” 

Perhaps I ought to apologise for inflicting such terrible vulgarity 
upon you; it may be too realistic. But imagine the feelings of the 
Bantocks! I took a swift glance round the table. Mrs. Bantock sat 
flushed and silent; Mr. Bantock had made an heroic effort to laugh; 
Ethel looked down at her plate; Russell was frankly disgusted. Only 
Tom laughed naturally: he called out, ‘‘Good old beer!” At any other 
time I should have thought the exclamation unworthy of him: at that 
moment we all felt dimly that he had saved the situation. A sort of 
laugh ran round the table, and I earned (I hope) Mrs. Bantock’s grati- 
tude by changing the subject—to my own cost, for Cousin Charlotte 
immediately began to contradict me. 

I rather despised the proneness of her mind to a trivial detail, to 
which besides she seemed to attribute an absurd sentiment. or at the 
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end of dinner she suddenly went back to the beer question. “Flora,” 
she said, ‘‘if you’ll let those old women have beer twice a day I’ll sub- 
scribe another twenty pounds a year.” 

But Mrs, Bantock had been justly annoyed. ‘‘Impossible,” she said, 
‘‘beer is quite unnecessary.” The ridiculous Cousin Charlotte positively 
began to plead. ‘‘ Do,” she went on, ‘‘do. It’s on my conscience. I 
shan’t go to bed happy unless you agree. I can’t enjoy fifteen thousand 
a year made out of beer if I don’t prove my faith in its virtues. Look 
here, Flora, if you'll let them have the beer, I’ll give you this ring I 
picked up in Venice.” She drew off her finger and passed to Mrs. 
Bantock a very beautiful old ring. Mrs. Bantock was naturally tired 
of the silly subject, ‘‘Oh, well,” she replied, ‘‘if you’re so anxious as all 
that ’» She put on the ring and smiled kindly on Cousin Charlotte, as 
she rose, in token of reconciliation. As I held the door I admired her 
completely restored equanimity. 

Now this is a very mild instance of Cousin Charlotte’s outrageous 
behaviour. I have heard her say far worse things than her allusion to 
beer. But it may serve to show to what annoyances the Bantocks are 
exposed in their love of kindred. With smiling faces they brave such 
things about once a week for two months every year. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








HE Secretary of State, being in an unpardonably bad humour on 
account of his arguments having failed to turn the Queen’s mind 
toward matrimony, brought his fist down with such force on the 

table in front of him that the porcelain dishes and delicate glasses clinked 
together in clamorous unionism as he swore; his day had been wasted, 
and all women were alike a pack of obstinacy, no matter how exalted 
their positions might be. Hearing this, his companion put down the 
glass of wine he was sipping, and raising his dark eye-brows observed : 

“The Queen is still obdurate ?” 

‘‘Obdurate!” repeated the Secretary in a tone of grumbling weari- 
ness. ‘‘Have I not said all women are obdurate? Every one of them 
are alike. If they don’t want to see reason, there is no power on earth 
or in Heaven that can make them do so. No matter how great the 
importance may be.” 

The question of the disinclination of Queen Avriel of Ormalu towards 
matrimony was not new. 

It had been discussed at many Courts without any solution being 
arrived at. But now the recent illness of Her Majesty, together with a 
threatening out-look abroad, had brought it again vividly before the 
Nation and made them realise the seriousness of their condition. The 
future of Ormalu and her people, men declared, hung upon a woman's 
life; and that woman was the beautiful and famous Queen Avriel. 

Not only would her death leave the succession doubtful, but added to 
that there was the fear of civil war, invasion and _ religious strife to 
follow. 

From the prospect of these dangers, the nation saw but one means 
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of escape—Queen Avriel must marry and the succession be continued in 
the direct line. But, as the Secretary of State said, on this point the 
Queen was obdurate. 

In everything else she was ready to comply with the wishes of her 
people. From her eighteenth birthday to the present time, a period of 
four years, she had been on the throne; her wisdom and _ graciousness 
winning the affection of all her subjects, who declared with boastful pride, 
there was no one in the world to compare in beauty and wisdom with 
their young sovereign. On the subject of marriage, however, she remained 
firm. 

Many embassies had come from foreign courts bearing proposals of 
marriage and rare gifts to lay before Her Majesty, from Kings and Princes 
who, hearing of her beauty and power, or for reasons of State, desired to 
arrange an alliance between their Royal Houses and that of Ormalu. 

One and all alike the Queen received with her usual graciousness. She 
sent a guard of honour to meet them and conduct them to the castle, and 
paid them the same courtesy on their departure; her own guard of escort 
speeding them to the edge of the frontier when they returned to their 
several countries, full of the praises of her incomparable beauty and 
charm. 

This, however, did not compensate them or their sovereigns for their 
baffled hopes, on receiving the assurance of the Queen’s goodwill and friend- 
ship, and also her unchanged disinclination to entertain any thoughts of 
matrimony. 

With royal graciousness she replied to her Ministers and subjects 
alike: That while regarding their importunities as an instance of their 
affection and attachment to her, further interpositions on their part would 
ill become either her to hear or them to make. She was resolved to live 
and die unwed. She did not desire a husband, and there the matter 
must end. 

The Secretary of State, obliged to own himself baffled, retired, having 
gained, however, one point, which he himself owned was but a small 
one. 

The Queen had agreed to receive and listen attentively to certain 
secret communications to be made to her by an Ambassador from the 
Emperor of Fontalaine, who was now on his way bringing to her Majesty 
a present of a book written by the Emperor himself. 

‘‘ Now,” -said the Secretary to his companion, ‘‘when you remember 
that amongst the Queen’s suitors the Crown Prince of Fontalaine was the 
one who had met with the greatest degree of favour from the nation ; 
you will see it is not difficult to guess the purport of the secret com- 
munications coming from the Emperor who, immediately on the Queen’s 
accession, sent an ambassador to negotiate for a marriage between the 
young sovereign and his only son.” 

‘‘But,” hazarded his companion, doubtfully, ‘‘the Queen has already 
refused the alliance. Would not the unsatisfactory treatment his mission 
encountered on the previous occasion prevent the Emperor again ap- 
pealing on his behalf?” 
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‘‘You forget, sir,” said the Secretary of State, twirling his glass in 
his fingers, ‘‘what manner of woman the Queen is. To no pmnce or 
king in the world could it be unbecoming or humiliating to risk the loss 
of a little dignity for a bride whose beauty is the toast of a hemisphere.” 

‘‘No, no, a thousand times!” interposed his companion, hastily. 
‘‘Once a man has seen the Queen he would be ready to risk everything. 
But has the Prince seen her?” 

‘‘No, but he has her portrait done by the best painter in the land. 
The Emperor had it painted for him at the time of her accession to the 
throne. But, owing to the Queen never having expressed the slightest 
desire to see the Prince’s portrait,” added the Secretary, ‘‘I doubt if she 
has any more idea what he is like than any one else of the Court.” 

‘‘ Well the Queen is beautiful enough to send men crazed with love 
of her by a single smile, and, after all, kings and princes are but human,” 
affirmed the young man, as he lighted a cigarette and went out on to the 
terrace, leaving the Secretary alone to develop his schemes for the bringing 
about of the marriage he so much desired. 

A week later the Ambassador arrived. 

The Queen, as was her custom, sent a guard of honour to meet him 
and conduct him to the castle. 

The next day she received him. 

With no little impatience the Ambassador waited in the magnificent 
state chamber for the entrance of the Queen of whom report said so much. 

She arrived, attended by her Maids of Honour and her ever-faithful 
Secretary of State. 

She was magnificently arrayed in all her jewels, and came into the room 
looking like a beautiful young goddess. But even the flashing jewels and 
the regal robes she wore, which helped to make her appear very stately, 
as became a queen, could not entirely hide the look of youth which 
was hers and contrasted strangely with the grandeur and state surrounding 
her on every side. 

Never before, thought the Ambassador, as he bent over the hand ex- 
tended for him to kiss (after the manner of the country), had he beheld 
such beauty as this. The portraits and the rumours which had reached 
Fontalaine descriptive of Queen Avriel had erred only in not being half 
lavish enough of her loveliness. 

Her manner was gracious and gentle. She enquired for news of the 
Court from which he came, and enquired of the perilous journey he him- 
self had made, greatly regretting the straits to which his ship had been 
put in consequence of the storms he had encountered in the narrow seas. 
_ With a smile she said: 

‘‘T venture to think, my Lord, after your adventures you must regret 
having been the courtier chosen for such an expedition ?” 

‘‘The pleasure and privilege of visiting so historic and beautiful a 
country as Ormalu, far out-weighs any slight inconvenience encountered 
on the voyage,” murmured the courteous Ambassador, as he presented 
the Emperor’s letter and literary gift. 

After receiving them the Queen bade her ladies retire to the further 
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end of the apartment, and seating herself on the couch, waited for the 
Ambassador to begin. 

Now, in a certain letter received some days previously by the wily 
Secretary of State (who appeared to know almost as much about the 
mission as the Ambassador himself did), and addressed to him by a con- 
fidential agent in Fontalaine, the Ambassador was described as :— 

‘A scholarly courtier, having received a full share of education at the 
University, and considered the most graceful speaker of the Court. Being 
master of many languages, he possessed a style of speech, graceful and 
ornamental, interspersed with a gentle and delicate wit. A man whose 
arguments were undeniable, and full of truth.” 

Such was the description of the man who at this critical moment was 
dumbfounded at the beauty of a mere girl, barely out of her teens, and 
who, when he should have been bravely pleading the cause of matrimony 
and laying siege to the maiden’s heart on account of his sovereign’s son, 
could only murmur incoherently, in a voice that was barely audible for 
the trembling of his breath: 

He came from the Emperor—the Prince loved her to distraction. 
From the hour of its arrival he had worn her picture next his heart. He 
worshipped her ideal. It was vain presumption, madness, arrogance, to 
love one whose beauty placed her far above him. 

Then he stopped. 

The blood mounted to his cheeks. For one instant the blue eyes of 
the Queen met his dark ones, full of all the pleading he could not find 
voice to say. Then he looked shamefacedly to the floor. 

Was this then his learned exhortation on the holy state of matrimony, 
which was to impress the Queen even unto the foregoing of her anti- 
matrimonial prejudices ? 

It were strange indeed if this were counted rhetoric in Fontalaine. In 
Ormalu men reckoned it the manner of speech attributed to me passing 
madness of lovers, not of wise men eloquent of tongue. 

The ever-watchful Secretary of State, who was ostensibly eae 
to the ladies of the Court, while Queen Avriel alone listened to the 
Emperor’s message, judged by the silence which followed and the sudden 
little flush which clouded the Queen’s face, that something was wrong. 

Instinctively he moved towards his young sovereign, while the Am- 
bassador still remained kneeling humbly upon one knee before her, not 
lifting his eyes from the hem of her silken robe. 

A comely youth, but now in a state of confusion, pitiful indeed to 
behold. But such was the gentleness of the Queen’s nature that as his 
confusion increased, she grew more gentle and kindly to the unhappy 
gentleman. 

She rose from her seat, and bending over him said graciously : 

‘“My Lord! I fear I am too weary to listen further to your address 
to-day. I must therefore beg of you to postpone it until some future 
time. Fearing the-fatigue of your journey has been great, I beg you not 
to hasten your departure, but to stay awhile until your ship is made 
sea-worthy by my builders who understand the art.” 
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So saying she summoned her ladies to attend her and departed, looking 
a thousand times fairer to his eyes even than when he saw her first. 

The Queen went straight to her own chamber, where she remained 
for the rest of the evening. Having, however, consideration for the anxious 
and puzzled Secretary of State, she sent a message to him, saying hers 
was but a passing indisposition, and begging him at the same time to see 
well to the wants of the Ambassador, who she feared seem2d inclined to 
a fever. | 

After having sent the message, she dismissed her ladies, with the 
exception of one, her favourite, a girl of about her own age, and reclining 
upon a lounge, she idly watched the flames of the glowing logs in the grate, 
scarcely heeding the story which the maid of honour read in a voice 
softly modulated, and calculated rather to soothe than to disturb the 
Queen’s meditations. After a time the puzzled look which had clouded 
her face, during her reverie, disappeared and was replaced by a curious 
little smile of understanding. 

Saying she would hear the remainder of the story some other time 
she told the lady to bring her a certain casket from the adjoining room. 
For a while after it had been brought, the Queen sat, examining the 
workmanship on it, turning it this way and that in order to see more clearly 
the figures carved in ivory. Then taking a small gold key, which hung 
at the end of a mbbon attached to her girdle, she opened it and took out 
a collection of miniatures. 

Each painting represented a Prince of royal blood who, at some time 
or other, had been the Queen’s suitor, the whole collection being repre- 
sentative of the various schools in different parts of Europe. 

Selecting one of the smallest of these, one not much bigger than a 
button, set in the form of a brooch, she replaced the others, and, locking the 
casket, took a magnifying glass and examined it closely under a strong light. 

It was the portrait of a youth of about twenty years of age, painted 
with a soft transparency and peculiar delicacy. 

For a long time she looked at it, admiring the fine colour effects of 
the flesh tints. 

Then, as if satisfied with her examination, she fastened it amongst the 
laces of her gown, and returned to her couch and occupation of watching 
the flames, which may have accounted for the rosy shade upon her cheeks, 
which was vastly becoming, the maid of honour thought. For some time 
she lay there, saying nothing. At length, rising abruptly, with a strange 
smile on her lips, she asked the lady, without apparent rhyme or reason, 
whether she thought it was characteristic of the inhabitants of Fontalaine 
to have hazel eyes and bright wavy brown hair, such as the Ambassador 
she had just received, had? 

A question which the maid of honour could neither understand or 
answer. 

The next day the Queen announced her intention of taking her daily 
ride alone. 

‘‘I’m tired of companionship,” she said. ‘‘ To-day I shall ride in 
solitude, having many matters to think over and decide.” 
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So she took her way unattended towards an unfrequented part of the 
vast grounds which surrounded the castle. 

As she rode she was pondering over the reply she would have to give 
to the Emperor’s message. 

It must be delivered to the Ambassador before he left. 

For once she was at a loss to determine what to say. 

Other embassies had come and gone. Their messages had been 
delivered and replied to without any trouble on the Queen’s part. With 
a blush she realised that this ambassador was unlike any of the others in 
his pleading. They had all known exactly what to say, being scholarly 
gentlemen who, truth to tell, had wearied her beyond words with their 
excessive learning and fine argument. . 

The others had been polished courtiers. And is not this one, too, a 
true courtier? asked the Queen of herself on his behalf, so hotly and 
indignantly that she grew scarlet to the roots of her fair hair; immediately 
she realised who she was defending. 

The others had wooed her—or, rather, she corrected herself—had wooed 
her realm, with a persistency worthy of their subject. With a laugh she 
recalled their different methods. 

Was ever woman before wooed in the strange humours she had 
been ? 

One and all had tried to paint in vivid colours the horrors awaiting 
her orphaned realm. 

One carried her back to the Garden of Eden, and had appealed finally 
to the gods who made marriage their chief care, until the air seemed 
literally filled with Jove, and Jugulas and his consort Juno. 

Another had flown to the classics, quoting Homer and appealing to 
Euripides. 

With a whimsical’ smile she thought of a certain envoy sent by a 
Grand Duke, who in his eloquence had appealed to her as Mother of 
her realm, drawing harrowing pictures of the nation who looked to her 
as their parent, whose first duty it was to provide for her offspring’s 
wants. 

Socrates, Plutarch, Xenophon, and Cicero had all been advanced in 
support of their arguments. 

They had played upon nearly every emotion, in their vain endeavours 
to exhort her to enter the holy state. Religion, honour, love of power, 
politics, everything they could imagine, these learned gentlemen had 
touched upon in their endeavours to induce the Queen to marry. But 
this stammering, halting courtier, who had been struck well-nigh dumb 
at the sight of her beauty, had been the first to plead the cause of Love. 

The experience of listening to him had been so novel that it was not 
easily forgotten. 

At this point, Queen Avriel fell into a reverie so wanton and idle that 
had she questioned herself as to what the musings were that made her 
smile and blush so continuously as she rode along, she would have been 
at a loss to remember them. 

Such was her mood until, waking from her dreams, she saw a few 
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yards distant, seated upon a fine black horse, the Ambassador she had 
received the previous evening. 

Touching her horse lightly with the spur, she approached and greeted 
him; observing to herself, as he bent bare-headed. in the saddle, that he 
was excessively handsome, and young in years to be an ambassador 
trusted with affairs of State of so great importance. 

‘You ride alone, my Lord?” she enquired. He bowed his head in assent. 

‘‘Was there no one to accompany you, and point out the beauties of 
Ormalu ?” 

‘Your Majesty, the beauties speak for themselves——’ 

He paused a moment and flushed as red as her scarlet nding dress, as 
he. realised that while he spoke his eyes had unconsciously been upon the 
Queen, and not the landscape. Then he added in a hurried tone: 

‘It was entirely of my own free will I rode alone this morning.” 

With a smile, and a flush on either cheek, which must have come from 
her riding exercise, for the morning air was exhilarating, the Queen said: 

‘*Like yourself I preferred solitude this morning, and rode unattended. 
In consequence I was obliged to confine myself to the Park, now I need 
an escort, for I would ride beyond the Castle boundaries.” 

His dark eyes lit up with something like the brightness of her own as 
he bowed low in acknowledgment, saying: 

‘‘I am at your Majesty’s service.” 

A minute later they were riding at a smart canter over the bridge into 
the pine woods beyond. 

Every now and again Queen Avriel pointed out the beauties of the 
country as they rode together, as handsome a couple as could be seen 
anywhere ; he all deference; she all animation and graciousness. 

Over hill and dale they went, until at length they reached the park 
again, and saw the flag on the castle tower floating high over the trees. 

In all their conversation, never once had the name of the Crown 
Prince passed their lips, save when, on nearing home, she asked respect- 
ing his Royal Highness: 

‘‘Is he a fearless rider, and fond of the chase?” 

To which he replied : 

‘‘He has been used to the saddle since his boyhood, and is passion- 
ately devoted to hunting.” 

The remainder of their ride was passed in silence, for the Queen’s 
question had brought back to him the knowledge of their positions. 

He was but an ambassador from the Emperor to her. A fact he 
seemed to have forgotten during their long ride, while listening to her 
gracious talk, and which he thought she evidently wished to remind him 
of. He looked avertedly at her fine profile, and admired the golden curls 
which, loosened by the wind from under the brim of her hat, blew 
against her cheek. 

But she looked serene and unconscious as she rode by his side. 

The next day he rode again with the Queen. This time it was to 
the chase, which had been hastily organised. Her Majesty having been 
seized with a sudden desire, the night before, to hunt the boar. 
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In consequence the Court rose early the following morning, returning 
Jate in the afternoon weary after a royal hunt, and glad to rest and 
spend the evening watching the masque arranged by the Court players. 

But the Queen, who had been foremost in the pursuit all day, was 
not too weary to listen to the Ambassador pleading on the Crown 
Prince’s behalf. But inclined her ear graciously as he told her with 
much stammering at first and halting of manner, then with eloquence 
and sighs, of the Prince’s amorous temper. 

So passionate did he become and so pleading his dark eyes as he con- 
tinued in the discharge of his duty, that her heart beat quickly and she 
could not speak, but looked at him with lips just parted, and bright, 
shining eyes. 

Presently she faltered gently : 

«Stay, my Lord, a little. There is a word you murmur most re- 
peatedly. To me it has a foreign sound, this word called Love.” 

‘Tis the only word the Prince has ever associated with your Majesty. 
He cannot think of you apart from it,” he replied. 

‘Tis an emotion mostly bred of idleness I’m told,” said the Queen, 
looking down. ‘‘The pressure of affairs of State has not allowed me 
time to think of it,” she added. 

‘°Tis the very text of my pleading,” said he. 

‘‘Is it?”’ she asked, with wondering surprise in her blue eyes. 

‘‘Perhaps your Majesty will understand it better when I have 
finished,” he suggested more boldly than before. 

“If it does not take too long. For I am slow at understanding,” 
acknowledged Queen Avriel, blushing mightily as she made the confession 
in a faltering voice. ‘‘And I have learned fully enough for one day,” 
she added with a shyness that was vastly becoming, as she extended her 
hand for him to kiss before taking his leave. 

The next day the Queen sat before her embroidery frame, with a 
silken-threaded needle in her hand and her hands in her lap, and argued 
with herself. 

“My duty as a queen compels me to listen,” she soliloquised. 

“T gave my word to the Secretary of State, I would lend my ear 
to what the Ambassador had to communicate. A queen’s word can never 
be broken. How was I to know,” she asked herself with a low laugh, 
“what manner of an ambassador would be sent? Is it my fault that he 
is young, with his head so full of love that he cannot speak of politics ?” 

And she drew forth and gazed at the little miniature portrait which 
was now her chief ornament, worn in her jabbot when riding, and in 
her laces at night, and even slipped under her pillow when she slept, so 
foolishly fond had she become of the bauble. 

She necded no glass to help her examine it now. Every touch of 
the brush she knew by constant gazing at it; but still she did not put it 
away until the clock pointed to the hour she had appointed for receiving 
the Ambassador. 

When he entered and craved leave to renew his persuasions she bowed 
her head in assent. 
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Pushing aside her embroidery frame in order to give him all attention. 


Pushing aside her embroidery frame in order to give him all attention, 
the Queen drew toward her a skein of coloured silks, and played idly 
with them until they were in a fine disorder and tangle, while the Ambas- 
sador spoke of the Prince who, he said, lived with her image in his heart. 
Later she enquired : 

‘‘And did you teach him this same lesson ot love, my Lord? 
Or, rather, since you are about his age, did you two learn it from the 
self-same master ?” 

‘*His Highness learned it from your Majesty,” said he. 

‘‘But you have said he learned it these four years back,” retorted she. 
‘‘T did not know it then, my Lord. How could he learn from me that 
which I did not know myself?” 

‘‘He saw your picture, dreamed ot you, and, waking, found you 
coloured all his life.” ’ 

‘*A foolish, foolish youth, I fear,” she said, shaking her head and not 
looking at the Ambassador. 

‘Foolish in everything that was not made wise by his love of your 
Majesty,” he replied, boldly. 

‘*Not even wise enough to put his love to test himself,” continued 
the Queen, in soliloquy. 
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‘‘There were insurmountable barriers,” he hastily protested. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty would ——” | 

‘Love knows no barriers, by your own teaching, gentle Lord,” she 
interrupted. 

‘““If he came now?” he pleaded eagerly. 

‘Alas! it is too late,” she murmured -tremulously. 

‘‘Never too late to love,” he said as one who has authority. 

‘Have you all knowledge in the art, my Lord?” she asked, mockingly. 
‘‘] think you are no better than the Prince himself. Are you in love?” 

‘‘Most hopelessly,” sighed he. 

“Ts the lady gracious?” 

‘‘As gracious as she is fair.” 

‘‘Then are you fortunate.” 

‘‘Say, rather, most unfortunate.” 

‘‘Ungrateful is the word, methinks, my Lord. ‘She is as gracious 
as she is fair.” Truly you are ungrateful, or the lady is not fair.” 

‘‘There is none to compare with her in loveliness in all the land!” 
he protested rapturously. | 

‘“My Lord!” said the Queen, rising from her seat as she spoke, with 
a face all blushes and smiles that, in spite of them, looked sorely puzzled. 
‘“‘I do not understand. Your reasoning is as hard to comprehend as love 
itself.” 

With that she left him. 

‘What! do my builders work with fairies’ fingers?” was the Queen’s 
exclamation when, ten days later, the Secretary of State intimated to her 
that the Ambassador's ship was seaworthy, and all was ready for his 
departure. 

And when he further alluded to the Ambassador’s mission, and begged 
the Queen to think how rapturously her marriage would be acclaimed 
by the nation, even doubly so were it to unite the State of Ormalu 
to that of Fontalaine, she did not, as was her wont, speak of her 
attachment to her single state. But she said in the gentlest manner, 
and with a whimsical smile, as if the humour of the situation appealed 
to her— 

That she had listened diligently to all the Ambassador had to say. 
tut he had been so engrossed in telling her of love, that it had put 
all thoughts of marriage out of her head, which so astonished the 
Secretary of State that he could only feebly remind Her Majesty that 
the Ambassador must have her reply to the Emperor when he took his 
leave the following day. 

Queen Avriel smiled again softly to herself, and said he should. 

The next day the Queen took a long time in adorning herself, and 
in having her hair dressed; being most particular and fastidious as 
to her appearance. She put on one gown after another, changing her 
mind in favour of a different one, until at length she was satisfied 
with one of simple white, shining all over with diamonds, 1n_ which, 
the maids of honour said, she never looked more fair or queenly and 
at the same time more girlish and winsome. 
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So long had her toilet taken that she was late for her appointment 
with the Ambassador who was waiting to take leave of her. 

‘“What! girded for your journey, my Lord?” was the Queen’s greet- 
ing, after the ushers who had announced him had retired and they 
were alone. ‘‘Do you think it vain to remain here longer, teaching me 
the lesson you and the Prince learned with so little difficulty?” 

‘‘Alas! your Majesty, I have told you all I know of it. I could 
but speak, and now must let the matter die, lest I weary you with 
my importunities on the Prince's behalf. I fain would tarry, but must 
now return, empty-handed, carrying not one word of comfort to the 
Prince, I fear.” | 7 

There was so much dejection and hopelessness in his voice and his 
eves, that it was more than the Queen could bear to see such pain, 
so gentle was her nature. 

‘‘Oh, soft!’’ she said, in great confusion and much faltering. ‘‘ You 
taught me what you knew: you did not teach me all. You merely said 
in summing up, that ‘Love was born of hesitation and sweet doubts, and 
was heir to a thousand grave uncertainties.’” 

‘‘I did, your Majesty. I now would add, a thousand disappointments 
too.” 

‘“You did, not tell me,” whispered she, ‘‘that love begets love, my 
Lord.” 

‘You know it then?” he said with a note of triumph in his voice. 
‘*My Queen, I did not teach in vain.” 

‘‘Oh, stay,” she said with a great show of trouble and faltering, as if 
she had misled him all unwittingly; ‘“‘I learned it like the Prince. I saw 
a face—a painted face. I dreamed of it, and waking found it coloured 
all my life.” 

‘‘A face!” he repeated in blank dismay. ‘‘A painted face! Alas! 
that I should teach you this.” 

“Td like to thank my Lord for it,” she said demurely, with a smile 
he did not see, as his face was turned away. 

‘‘Farewell, my Queen,” he said in a voice full of dejection and hope- 
lessness. 

‘‘You must not go, my Lord, before you see the face—the painted face. 
You taught me how to love; ’tis but your reward,” she went on pitilessly, 
not heeding the pain on his countenance, but stopping him, and handing 
him the tiny miniature to see. 

He looked at it, and, startled, cried in a voice full of surprise: 

‘“You knew then, all the time, I was the Prince, come to plead my 
own cause. How could you tease me so?” 

‘My Prince! My master, oh!” laughed she. ‘‘ Where is your teaching 
gone? Remember ’twas but yesterday you spake with great authority, and 
told me ‘Love was Blind.’ ” 
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The Beetsteak Club, 1893. 
The Earl of Ronaldshay. J A. Crocker. H. S. McCorquodale. Victor Hermon. 


CAMBRIDGE DINING CLUBS. 


BY CANTAB. 


F an undergraduate of the last century could revisit Cambridge now, 
he would find his University so changed that he would have some 
difficulty in recognising it. College buildings have increased two- 

fold, and the faces of those he would have known have in many cases 
been altered. There are pavements and lamp-posts, trams and bicycles, 
a Roman Catholic ‘‘Cathedral” and a theatre, ladies’ colleges and married 
dons, each with his villa and his perambulator, past, present, or potential. 
But he would find more change still in the habits of his kind. There is 
no sharp line now between men who read and men who play. Everybody 
reads and everybody plays. In his days the reading man read and did 
nothing else, while the young blood rode and drove his horses, gambled, 
and drank wine. The young blood did not read because he was not 
required to, and the reading man did not amuse himself because he could 
not afford it. Now-a-days, amusement, in the form of games and athletics, 
is the cheapest pursuit that Cambridge afforc., and, in the opinion of 
some, the most important. But it is wholl, the growth of the present 
century, and would be entirely strange to our undergraduate of the last. 
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But there are two institutions which have gone on unchanged from his 
day to ours. If he could find himself in a certain room at the Lion 
Hotel on the night of a Beefsteak or a True Blue dinner, he might 


very well imagine himself back in his own 
day. He would find the same toasts drunk, 
the same rules in force, in the True Blue 
Club the same dress worn, and, if a new 
member were elected, the very book in which 
he himself wrote his name a hundred years 
ago, would be brought out for his signature. 

Of the two clubs the Beefsteak is said 
to be the older. It was founded in the 
middle tof the last century, but the original 
book was lost in a fire, and the one now in 
use bears the date 1784. - Its records are 
somewhat meagre, and after its list of rules 
comes only a ‘‘list of members elected after 
the club was founded,” with no other hints 
of the earlier history of the club. 

The rules are many. The number of 
members is to be limited to eleven. ‘‘ No 
more bottles of wine are to be introduced 
than there are members present on any ac- 
count whatever,” but ‘‘on the anniversary day 


The 
Geef Steak Cfus 





> ANNIVERSARY < 


A. oe Smith 


A MenntCover. 


beer and port may be drunk ad lib.” This is the only reference in the 
rules to the custom which holds to-day of drinking nothing at any dinner 
of the club but beer and port. Nor is there 

The any written rule about eating nothing but 

beef; but, as the following menu shows, the 


«t+ HARROW DINNER +4% ox still does his duty in the bill of fare :— 


Clear Ox Tail Soup. 





Beef Steak Pie. 
Croquettes of Beef. 
Fillets of Beef a la Francaise. 
Sirloin of Beef. 
Beef Steak. 
Plum Pudding, Camperdown Sauce. 
Marrow Bones. 
Dessert. 


To return to the rules. ‘‘The Uniform 
for Dinner to be a blue coat and buff waist- 


coat with B.S. on the buttons, black trousers, 
Davember 12, 1889, and white scarf, with Bull’s Head pin.” This 
—— dress ‘has become modernised, as the photo- 


W. Whitelaw, President J. B. Seely, Secretary 
OPP PPP PDD PP PPPP 








graph of the members of the present club 


WC. Har ].8: Whe H.G. Bexios shows, but still conforms strictly to the regu- 
‘~~  Becee «=O —olations. ‘‘ That any member leaving the table 
A Menu Cover. before the song do pay for the dinner.” 
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There ere heavy fines both in this club and the True Blue to provide 
against members being absent, late, or ‘‘leaving the club for any other 
company.” The song referred to is, it must be confessed, sad doggerel, 
but was written by Tom Sheridan, Richard Brinsley’s son, who was a 





The True Blue Club, 1993, 


Duke of Markhorough, Marguis Camden. flon. [vor Guest. Godfrey Heseltine. 


member ot the club, and it is still religiously sung. One stanza out ot 
many will suffice. 


let Jove and his deities revel in mirth, 

We’re a merrier party of mortals on earth, 

A party where freedom and harmony join 

To garnish our Beef and enliven our wine. 
Derry Down, ete. 


Other rules enact, ‘‘That any member standing on the table be fined 
5s. 6d.” **That any member that proposes to alter the toasts vacate his 
place in the club.” 

There is nothing to show the date of this last rule, but if it was made, 
as I suppose, comparatively lately in the history of the club, it was 
probably to guard against what happened in the True Blue. Two of 
the toasts were somewhat lacking in reticence and were altered in 1856, 
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but the club reverted to the ori- THE 
ginal toast list in a little more 


than a year from that time. 
the True Blue toasts stood 


1856, they were :— 


The King —Queen. 

Our Old Friends. 
Fox-hunting. 

Civil and religious liberty all over the 


world. 


The Club. 
The Beefsteak. 


And those of the Beefsteak Club 


were very similar. 


The toast of ‘‘The Turf” in 


the Beefsteak is 


caree 


The Honble. 


r 


coupled with 
the name of J. Bowes Bowes, who 
was left, as a minor, a large stud 
of race horses, and during his 


as Caledonian Dinner. 


in 


@ ee D 





at Cambridge won the 
Derby with Mundig, in 1835. , 
Algernon Bourke, . ‘ 
a fecal Friday, Devember 7, 1390. 


to whom both 
and True Blue Clubs are 


in- A Menu Cover. 


debted for many benefactions, says 
that Mr. Bowes described the whole proceedings to him once, ‘how he 


ipernian ; 
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day, March 1:7 18838, 
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and his fellow members crawled out of 
college at daybreak, drove relays of horses 
to Epsom, won the Derby and returned to 
Cambridge at night for lock-up.” An old 
gentleman, who was a member at the time, 
told Mr. Bourke that ‘‘at the meeting of the 
Club on the following Saturday there were 
great doings, and a considerable quantity of 
port was consumed. One member after 
dinner felt compelled to take a bath in 
the river. He wandered down to the 
backs of the Colleges, and found moored in 
front of St. John’s the barge containing the 
buttery stores. For some reason or other 
he did not quite realize how to get into 
the river, so found an auger, bored a hole 
in the bottom of the barge and sat in it till 
it sank.” 

The Records ot the Beefsteak Club 
are not so full as those of the True Blue, 
and the original book is now slowly rotting 
away, owing to the habit of christening it 
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Caledonian Club, 1896, with Pipers of the Scots Guards 


Norman Matcolinson, President. 


with a bumper of port on the admission ot each member. The names ot 
Cavendish, Hervey, Beauclerck, Leigh, Bridgeman, Fitzwilliam, occur 
again and again, and indeed every Fitzwilliam who comes to Cambridge is 
elected to the Beefsteak Club. The last was Viscount Milton, M.P., who 
was a member in 1893. 

Amongst the Herveys who have been members or the Beefsteak was 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and of the Cavendishes, 
the present Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., and Mr. 
Richard Cavendish, M.P. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, was 
also a member. Another Prime Minister whose name appears amongst 
the members of the True Blue was the murdered Spencer Perceval. 
Elijah Impey and Cecil Wray were also members of the True Blue, 
and the tradition goes that the younger Pitt was asked to join, but was 
refused permission by the nurse who accompanied him to Cambridge. He 
was admitted to Pembroke Hall at the age of thirteen, and took his 
degree at seventeen. Thackeray’s name often appears amongst the guests, 
and about the same time that of Professor Walmisley, who was then 
organist of Trinity College. | 

There are one or two curious entries. In 1850, against the name ot 
C. I. Vernon, is written: ‘‘The Club deeply laments the death of C. I. 
Vernon, who died in 1873.” Mr. Vernon apparently resented this impu- 
tation on his longevity, for underneath he has written ‘‘Incorrect,” and 
signed his name. Against the name of another member in 1818 is written : 
‘‘Pleaded infancy for his clothes after four years’ credit.” 

The Beefsteak Club meets at the Lion Hotel every Saturday in the 
summer term and every Saturday after term divides in the winter. 
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‘‘ White-headed Bob,” the fiddler, so old an institution in Cambridge (he 
was ‘‘White-headed Bob” when Mr. Burnand founded the A.D.C. in 
1855), is there with his merry men. After dinner, when the toasts have 
been honoured, with bumpers every one, the song is sung and then 
smoking is allowed. Then the President gets up and holds his napkin 
out to his right hand neighbour, and sings— 


Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
Oh, do you know his name? 

Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
That lives in Jesus Lane? 


His right hand neighbour admits the acquaintance to the same tune, and 
then asks the question of Ais right hand neighbour, both holding the 
napkin. When the question and answer has gone round the table the 
whole company sings— 


Then we all know the muffin man, etc. 


The Beefsteak Club have a valuable collection os plate, mostly inscribed 
with the name of the donor. The big cup in the middle of the photograph 
was presented in 1831 by Messrs. Turner and Lock. 

To turn to the True Blue, which was founded in 1764—the original 
book being in a much better state than that of the Beefsteak Club— 
the first rule is: ‘‘Every member who comes to this Club drinks as he 
pleases.” This is perhaps not altogether true, for upon his election each 
member has to drink a bottle of claret, and the time in which he performs 
the feat is accurately registered in the book. On March 7th, 1872, is the 
entry: ‘‘Compton drunk his bumper of claret in eleven seconds.” 

Rule 2 imposes a guinea fine for being late, and this was raised in 
1852 to two guineas. There are to be not more than nine members and 
one black ball excludes. 

Rule 16. Resolved, November 17th, 1779, five members present, that 
the uniform should be blue, double-faced, with yellow buttons engraved 
T.B., the waistcoat, buff, with a blue binding. N.B.—The coat to be 
lined with buff silk. There is a supplementary rule which enacts that, 
‘‘No member its to be considered in his uniform without black silk breeches 
and white silk stockings.” And yet another, ‘‘that dress wigs be worn 
by the members at the meetings of the Club.” So the dress has remained 
unaltered up to the present day. There is an entry in the book to the 
effect that the prices of the Cambridge tradespeople being unsatisfactory, 
Mr. Nathan has arranged to supply the dress for £8. This arrangement 
must, I suppose, have lapsed, for a London tailor now supplies the 
uniform at a cost of £25. 

Although the rules of the True Blue Club do not guard against 
drunkenness so carefully as those of the Beefsteak, it is only fair to 
record Rule 17, ‘‘That whoever enters the Club-room drunk shall be 
fined ros. 6d., his drunkenness to be adjudged by the President,” and the 
fact that when any unusually large amount of wine has been drunk marks 
of surprise are liberally added to the number of bottles recorded in the 
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book. On May 16th, 1859, seven members and seventeen guests being 
present, ‘‘67!! bottles of wine drunk. N.B.—The dinner was served a 
la Russe.” ‘*‘ Number of bottles drunk at the Anniversary, May 16th, 1864, 
‘97, members, 6; guests, 36." The price of the dinner and the share to 
each member is also recorded. In the early sixties the members were 
more than commonly hospitable; £10 for each member's share of the 
Anniversary Dinner was the usual thing. In 1864, Lord John Hervey, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Walsingham, and Lord Aberdour being the only 
members, paid each 18. 1s. for himself and the guests of the Club. 
Undergraduates must have been richer then. I doubt if four of them 





Plate belonging to the True Blue Club. 


could be found to give a dinner costing £72. 4s. now-a-days, which perhaps 
is just as well. 

The True Blue Club now consists of one member, the Earl ox 
Ronaldshay, and it has not met since 1895. In due course Lord Ronaldshay 
will call a meeting of himself and sit down to the election of new members. 
It is to be hoped that none of them will be black-balled, for it would be 
a pity if such an old established institution as the True Blue Club were 
allowed to die out.* 

There are other dining clubs in Cambridge besides the True Blue 
and the Beefsteak, but their constitution is different, inasmuch as they 
only meet once a year for a dinner to which each member brings one or 
more guests. These dinners take place in the October term and are pretty 
much alike. There may be forty or fifty diners, or even more, sitting at 
a long horse-shoe table with the President of the Club at the top. The 
best known of them is perhaps the Caledonian Club. It was founded in 
1837. Many of the members appear in kilts, but for the others there is 
a uniform of a coat with white silk facings and a scarf of the wearer’s 
tartan worn across the breast. Guests who are members of other clubs— 


® Since this was written Lord Ronaldshay has le/t Cambridge and the True Blue Clud is dead. 
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the Harrovians, Atheneum and the rest—wear their scarves, and it used 
to be the custom for the members of the True Blue and Beefsteak 
to wear their uniforms, but I was sorry to see at the last Caledonian 
Dinner, to which I had the honour of being invited, that this custom had 
been relinquished, and also that the members of the Club itself showed a 
disposition to shirk arraying themselves in all their glory like so many 
members of the clan MacSolomon. The dinner is always somewhat noisy, 
and is made more so by the periodical circuit of the room by two pipers 
from the Scots Guards. It is a stirring; moment when John Dunn, the 
head waiter, who at any rate wears fis kilt on these occasions, brings in 
the haggis in a procession of himself and his subordinates, preceded by 
the pipes. 

The toasts are: ‘‘ The Queen,” ‘‘ The Land o’ Cakes,” ‘‘ Bonnie Lassies,” 
‘The Clans,” ‘* Sister Clubs and Guests,” ‘*Lord Lindsay,” and ‘‘The 
Club.” After dinner reels are danced and the entertainment ends at 
11 o'clock, at which time the proctors parading Petty Cury are pretty 
sure of netting a nice little sum for the University Chest. 

The Hibernian Club is now defunct, having come to an end in 1893. 

The Harrow Dinner takes place once a year, and is much like the 
Caledonian with the Scotch sentiment left out. There is also an occasional 
Cambridge Etonian Dinner, but the Etonians are too numerous in Cam- 
bridge to make an annual dinner a manageable undertaking. I have the 
ménu of one held in 1893, at which there were 88 diners. This is almost 
too many even for the large room at the ‘‘ Bull.” This dinner is memorable 
for the neat way in which Mr. Trevor-Lewis, the Chairman, who stroked 
the University boat that year and the next, brought to an end for the 
time being the silly habit of keeping up a bombardment of bread throughout 
dinner. It had reached such a pitch in previous dinners that year, that 
it was almost impossible to dine at all. There had been an unsuccessful 
attempt to stop it from the Chair at the Harrow dinner, but on this 
occasion, as the first crust hurtled through the air, Mr. Lewis rose and 
demanding silence, requested that it might be the last. ‘‘ Will those who 
are not Etonians remember that they are guests,” he said, ‘‘and those who 
are do as they are told.” There was no more bread thrown at Cambridge 
dinners that year. 

No account of Cambridge dining clubs would be complete without the 
mention of John Dunn, head waiter at the ‘‘ Lion.” How long he has 
served in that capacity I do not know, but he has married his third wife 
and calls his children, boys or girls, after his patrons of the club. He 
takes the utmost pride in his position and guards the plate and books of 
the clubs with tender care. At a certain True Blue anniversary dinner 
a few years ago, one of the members, whom the novelists would call ‘a 
scion of a ducal house,” conceived a distaste for the pattern of an old 
silver snuff-box and threw it petulantly on to the floor. John Dunn 
arose in his wrath. He had never been so angry, not even when one of 
his fingers was broken in a pleasant little after-dinner melée some years 
ago. That member acknowledged he had done a foolish thing the next 
morning and went round, as he said, to ‘‘apologise to John Durn.” 
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John Dunn forgave him hardly, but he remembers it yet, only untortu- 
nately he accuses the culprit’s brother, a blameless member of parliament, 
of the deed. 

They were pleasant evenings spent in that big up-stairs room at the 
Lion Hotel. The dinner was probably better than the speeches, for the 
dining undergraduate seldom qualifies himself for public speaking by 
attendance at the debates.of the ‘‘ Union.” But there is good fellowship, 
harmless hilarity, and above all that freedom from the graver cares of life 
which makes these annual feasts so delightful to look back upon and 
above comparison with the entertainments of later life. 
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A GALLERY OF GREAT MASTERS. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


WITH A REPRODUCTION OF THE CHANT D'AMOUR BY SIR ED. BURNE-JONES, BART., 
- FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY FRED. HOLLYER. 


WIDE acquaintance with the commonplaces of life is the surest 
A way to a meeting with its eccentricities, even with its deeper 

mysteries, if trivial round and common task be sufficiently embracing 
in their nature. A mere barber, who spends his life shaving and cropping 
all human heads within a fixed radius, has opportunities which all detectives 
and most authors might envy. If one had faith to prophesy the event and 
leave history to fulfil, there would be pleasantness in telling how some day 
an Arinenian barber should find himself shaving a Sultan in wild search for 
disguise with bloodthirsty revolution around him—and, by violent start ot 
recognition, put, at a single stroke, the finishing touch to a political 
anachronism. 

Or, after a milder upheaval in our own country, may not the Koh-i-noor 
turn up, likeliest place, in the hands of a dustman? Or who, friend Gabriel 
Gibbs—to bring thought nearer one’s own cloth—so likely to come into fatal 
contact with the ‘‘mute inglorious Miltons” whom Gray’s ‘‘Elegy” has 
sown broadcast to popular imagination, as the village doctor, sent for to 
fidget their dying moments with his tinkering remedies? Who, finally, 
more likely to meet with outcast genius in our cities than the resident 
medical of a great London hospital, through whose hands pass in a week 
hundreds of the semi-submerged and struggling items of our huge 
population. 

Thus far had Doctor Gabriel Gibbs’ thoughts carried him, as he put on 
his hat and went through the big swinging doors of his hospital, to pay an 
unprofessional visit to a late patient. 

‘‘Shalim! What a rum name!” he thought to himself, as his india- 
rubber constitution went bouncing along the bye-streets of Paddington. 
‘‘A regular Arabian Nights name; and it suits him, too—far better than his 
clothes do. Ah! he ought to. wear a turban; he really ought; he isn’t 
perfect without a turban.” ‘‘Shalim, my boy”—after his thoughts had 
passed on a little—‘“‘Tll lay any man my understanding against my 
professional standing you are a genius in disguise.” 

Then there came into his mind that gaunt spectacle, which had lain 
long weeks in one of the wards, a man with a dark, Eastern face, but 
an English tongue; with eyes that met his enquiringly at morning, and 
haunted him for the rest of the day with a changed sense as of anger. 
And again Gabriel realised the quiet, polished speech, and the flashes of 
wit which had startled him in the midst of his own dabblings in the 
Queen’s English. 

The Doctor was a great dabbler; in nine out ot every ten things 
under the sun he dabbled, more or less; and in some he dabbled to the 
verge of knowledge. 
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Concerning his own craft he was a profound disbeliever, and in 
consequence made further progress in it than in anything else. He 
would own that he knew how to kill neatly when things went wrong; 
and how to let well alone when Nature asserted herself. His other 
dabblements, the things he loved and did believe in, were Theosophy, 
Painting, Photography, Female Society, Foreign Languages, and Confec- 
tionery. In all of these he had made, either in theory or practice, 
respectable progress. 

He had got on so well with Shalim during those weeks of sickness 
that when his patient’s time for leaving had arrived he had asked to be 
allowed to keep up the acquaintance; and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
Shalim in quiet gratitude had said he would be pleased if the other would 
call, and had given him his address—a poor street in a poor quarter. 

Now, arrived at his destination, the Doctor knocked and asked for 
Shalim. Almost expecting some brown slave-girl to present herself at 
the door, he was disappointed when an old blear-eyed woman answered 
that Shalim was at home, second floor, if he would please to go up. 

‘‘Perhaps, after all, he’s a fraud,” said Doctor Gabriel Gibbs to 
himself, as he went stumbling upstairs in darkness. One, two, three, 
four, he counted the half-flights, until he saw a chink of light under a 
door in front of him. As he came up the last two stairs the door was 
opened, and there stood Shalim. 

‘‘It 1s you, Doctor,” said the slow, soft voice he knew and liked; and 
Shalim had taken hold of his hand. 

Gabriel felt the thin, cold palm in his; but the thing he most felt 
was the look of the eyes. They were gracious, they did not say ‘‘ You 
‘are unwelcome”; but they were imperious, and had a sort of tawny 
anger in them. Only a moment or two they rested; but their spell 
was deadly strong. 

Shalim had stepped out on to the landing, and was inotioning the 
Doctor in with a gesture of oriental politeness. 

As Gabriel crossed the threshold he uttered a cry. 

A long, low room was before him; so bare, it could scarcely be said 
to be furnished; a small mat for a carpet, no curtains, but a blind. 
Bare boards, stained wainscotting, old paper, and smoke-grimed ceiling 
accentuated its tale of poverty. But every wall was aglow with colour, 
precious with the divine harmony of form; faces of saints and ‘beautiful 
women were looking out into this poor place from garden-spaces and 
quiet evening skies. 

The stupefaction, which at first made Gabriel’s senses take leave of 
him, gradually passed off, and he saw more clearly, ranged all round 
him, the masterpieces of great artists. 

He turned speechless to Shalim, who stood purring with pleasure 
beside him; then looked again, and began to realise—nothing. He saw 
a head of Diirer, by himself; a Madonna writing her Magnificat, by 
Botticelli; an ‘‘Elyah,” by Blake; Millais’s ‘‘ Vale of Rest”; Rossetti’s 
‘‘Beata Beatrix”; Burne-Jones’s ‘“‘Chant d’Amour”; with others unknown 


to him. 
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‘“‘This is impossible,” he gasped out; ‘‘quite impossible!” Then 
endeavouring to become saner—‘‘Are they copies?” he asked. ‘‘ Why, 
they are marvellous!” 

He ran trembling round the room. ‘‘I can’t understand it,” he cried. 
‘‘They are not copies, and they are not replicas. Shalim, forgive me 
for a madman! How, by all that’s marvellous, do you come by these 
pictures? Have they been lent to you, or have you bought them, or 
have you stolen them?” 

‘“T know you do not think I stole them, Doctor; else it is to the 
door I would show you without another word,” said Shalim, with a 
kind of angry exultation. ‘‘Believe me, Doctor, they are just mine, my 
very own; bought at a full price, I think, but gladly at that.” 

He laid his hand on himself with a half-tragic movement that arrested 
Gabriel’s attention, and made itself remembered afterwards. 

‘‘How am I to understand you? I thought you were a poor man, 
Shalim ? ” 

“Oh no! not poor,” returned the other. ‘‘That is a mistake. 
People think only of money who say that. Ah! Doctor, it is so grand 
to have them ; to call them my own; all day long to live in their sight; to 
fall asleep watching them ; to wake up in the dark night, and feel they are 
there, with their beautiful eyes keeping watch, waiting for the day to dawn ; 
to go out into the world, and to come back and find thei still here, faithful 
and patient ones!” 

‘‘But, Shalim, I don’t see, I don’t see,” cried his bewildered listener. 
‘‘How are they yours? How can they be yours? That head of Diirer 
is in the Pinakothek at Munich—that, or a copy; that ‘‘ Beata Beatrix” 
is in the National Gallery; that Botticelli is what a mad friend of mine 
went all the way to Florence to see. How can they be there, and 
here?” ; 

‘Doctor Gibbs,” said Shalim sententiously, ‘‘there are more replicas 
in the world than the world dreams of; and more ways of making 
replicas than it dreams of. Outside of that door the world goes its 
own way; how, I hardly care to know. But, inside, this is my world, 
the world that I love; and all that is here is mine. You are a friend 
to ine, so I have let you come and look at my world; but that is not 
what I will do for everybody. Your mad friend must still go to 
Florence if he wishes to see the Botticelli; and you will not talk to 
him of this, to make him come here. You will just say to yourself 
‘Hush!’” 

It was a request and a command, to which the Doctor felt bound 
to express assent. 

‘“‘T can’t make it out a bit,” said he, finding that Shalim fought shy 
of further explanation. ‘‘May I ask just one question more? Are you 
an artist such as the world has never known; did you make these copies 
yourself ?” 

‘“No,” said Shalim, ‘‘I have tried; I cannot paint.” And he let his 
head down on his hands with a great sigh. 

The time went on; and at last Gibbs felt he must make a move to 
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go. He was almost tremulous in asking, as he shook hands at parting, 
whether he might come again. 

‘Oh yes! gladly,” said Shalim, with the foreign indirectness of 
expression usual to him. ‘‘Come many times; be to me my doctor, 
and make me keep well. I want so much to live; yes, for a long time 
I want to live; but I am much at home, and that it is makes me weak.” 

‘‘'You should go out more,” said the Doctor. 

‘Yes, I should go out more,” assented Shalim, but finished by a 
glance round. 

One of the Doctor’s numerous hobbies came into his head as he went 
downstairs. He ran up again to say, ‘‘ Next time I come may I bring 
my camera, and photograph a few of your pictures ?” 

A curious hesitation came over Shalim before he said indifferently, 
with a quiet smile to himself, ‘‘Oh yes! ‘bring your camera if it will 
please you.” Then, as the Doctor again descended, he leaned over the 
bannisters, and called eagerly, ‘‘ Yes, do bring your camera! Be sure 
not to forget!” 

Gabriel’s wild interest in his new acquaintance and his extraordinary 
surroundings allowed but short time to elapse before the second call 
was paid. 

Shalim met him, as before, on the landing. After greetings, ‘‘ Have 
you brought your camera?” he asked; and when Gabriel told him 
“Yes,” ‘‘That is right,” he said, and laughed; ‘‘It will be so interesting.” 

The Doctor set up his camera and stand before ‘‘The Vale of Rest,” 
with its strange terrible note of sadness, one nun digging, the other 
looking out for death. Who that has seen it forgets it? 

He adjusted his plate, reckoned for the light, and removed the cap. 
With solemn emphasis, lifting a finger up and down, he counted to 
twenty, re-set the cap, and the thing was done. 

Afterwards he selected the ‘‘Chant d’Amour,” and Shalim put in a 
plea for the ‘‘ Beata Beatrix”; so, when his visit was ended, hopeful of 
having these three masterpieces well transferred to his plates, the Doctor 
proposed to go home and develop them. 

‘‘I will bring them soon for you to see, 
departure. 

‘*You will do that,” said Shalim; ‘‘I will be so much interested.” 

The doctor went; the next day brought him back with a troubled 
countenance. 

‘‘T can’t make it out,” he said. ‘‘None of those plates has come 
out at all!” 

‘‘That is disappointing,” said Shalim. 

‘‘Disappointing!” cried the Doctor, ‘‘it is simply incomprehensible. 
Three plates, and not one of them has taken! You don’t understand 
photography, perhaps; but I tell you that the way those plates have 
refused to come out is a unique mystery. They are just mottled over, 
as if they had the measles—nothing more.” 

Shalim suppressed the word “interesting,” which rose to his lips, for 
he saw that the Doctor was really nettled at his failure. 


he said, as he took his 
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‘‘May I try again?” asked Gabriel. 

‘(Oh yes! as often as ever you please,” answered Shalim, over whose 
countenance there came a wrinkle of merriment as he added the last 
words. 

Doctor Gibbs was ruffled; once would be amply sufficient, he 
declared; such a mishap could not occur twice. 

So he had his try once more; and once more nothing came of it— 
nothing but a sort of wall-paper pattern, with smudges about it. 

When the Doctor came, with exasperated countenance, to make this 
second confession, to his astonishment Shalim broke into a low chuckle 
of delight. 

‘‘Ah! Doctor,” he cried, ‘‘I have been treating you badly; you 
ought to make me pay for gll the plates you have damaged. You are 
too much my good friend; I will not hide things longer; you shall 
have my secret.” 

‘‘T never can understand what you mean,” said the Doctor huffily, 
tender at being laughed at over the ignominious failure of his pet camera. 

Shalim waved his hand round the room. ‘‘These pictures that you 
see here,” he said, ‘‘exist, but only in the higher or spiritual world, the 
real world of the Imagination. They are my creation, emanations of my 
brain; my, my—in a word—my idea. 

The Doctor felt a quiver of dread for his friend’s sanity, and coming 
hastily across, felt Shalim’s pulse; its normal condition made him be- 
wildered, and Shalim’s words wholly unexplainable by medical hypothesis. 

‘“No, Shalim, I give it up. Don’t fool, old man.” 

“But it is just as I tell you, Doctor; what you have been photo- 
graphing is bare wall.” 

‘‘Bare wall!” The Doctor lifted a face of vacancy, waiting painfully 
till comprehension might be vouchsafed him. 

‘‘T tell you, Doctor, again—bare wall. It is nothing but my mind 
over yours; what Is it you call it, what is your scientific name for it? 
Ah, yes, ‘hypnotic suggestion.’” 

‘*You will excuse my saying so, Shalim,” said the Doctor, with slow 
emphasis, ‘‘but I don’t believe you.” 

‘‘Then, doctor, how else will you explain it. First, my having 
these pictures, which you know all the time are elsewhere; as an 
art student can you explain how I come by a Diirer and a Botticelli, 
both hanging at this moment in public galleries, the one at Munich, the 
other at Florence; or, as a man of the world, will you tell me how I, 
in my narrow circumstances, come to possess pictures to the market 
value of a hundred thousand pounds? And, finally, scientifically, as a 
photographer, will you explain how it is that your plates refused twice 
over to carry away an impression of any of these pictures, and substituted 
wall pattern instead? Now, Doctor, I put it to you candidly, and shall 
be grateful if you can explain.” 

“It all beats me,” said the Doctor. ‘‘How can one explain when 
one’s in a damned fourth-dimensional hole like this?” 

‘‘But,” pursued Shalim, ‘I have. offered you the one _ possible 
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explanation to it all. Accept it, and then you will see how everything 
at once falls into its place. You I could hypnotise, myself I could 
hypnotise, but the camera I could not hypnotise. Lift that picture over 
there, and you will find on the wall beneath it the exact smudge which 
one of your plates records.” 

The Doctor had sat himselt down in limp despair; there was no 
more spirit left in him. 

‘I’m in a world of wonders, a world of wonders,” he _ breathed ; 
‘‘and, Shalim, I don’t know, I won’t swear to it, but I think we two 
have both gradually gone mad—that ever I should live to say it! Wait 
a minute,” he added, as he got up and crossed the room in suppressed 
excitement, and sat himself opposite one of the glowing phantoms in its 
frame of gold. ‘‘Now, Shalim, prove what you say is true; wxhypnotise 
me! give me reality instead of dream; bare wall instead of this fair 
sleeping lie!” 

Shalim came and stood by his side; his large eyes, filled with 
unutterable tenderness, moved over the picture in wonder, and stayed 
long caressing the up-thrown face. 

“Oh! my Beata; is she not beautiful?” he sighed. ‘‘How firm 
my love has made her; what peace she keeps! Not a quiver, nor a 
breath; not a sign to say she tires of me, or loses trust in me. Bid 
her go? I dare not, for an instant. Still sleep, Beata, sleep on! I keep 
watch over thee.” 

‘‘There! Doctor, I lied when I said it! I lied! Now you know.” 

‘“No, you didn’t, Shalim; you told the truth.” 

‘‘Oh! very well. But you shall not ask me for bare wall!” 

‘A world of wonders, a world of wonders!” went on the Doctor 
in awestruck tones. 

Shalim, in the midst of his exaltation, suddenly shot pale, and sank 
down on the bed. Gabriel was painfully concerned to see how, all of 
a sudden, his face was become haggard and unspeakably worn. 

“YT am often ill,” said Shalim, in a low voice; ‘‘ weak, that is all. 
There is a sort of force which takes it out of me.” 

By degrees he recovered his strength. ‘I would like to tell you all 
about this,” he said; ‘‘perhaps together we can understand it better. To 
me it still remains much of a mystery. 

“IT am, like you, so fond of pictures; like you, but quite differently. 
It used to make me ill to come away from a picture I loved; so that 
at last I hardly dared to go to a picture gallery. A few years ago I 
saw the Beata Beatrix in a sale-room. When I saw it I felt the hand 
of fate; I loved it so terribly well. I had a few hundred pounds to fall 
back on; I was mad; I could not help anything I did. I drew out 
all that I possessed, and went to bid at the sale. The picture was put 
up, and I heard the bids begin; but I waited. My time would come, 
my time would come, I said. As the figures rose the bids became 
slower; there were long pauses, and at last it became my turn. The 
price had risen so that the bid I made was all that I had in the whole 
world. There was a pause, such a long beautiful pause, and all the 
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time of it the picture was mine. Then another bid came, and I seemed 
to die. 

‘“‘T do not know what happened; but I came home, and lay down 
on the bed. My brain sickened; I feared I was going mad; and all 
night long there was only one thing I seemed to see—a woman sitting 
dead in the sunlight, with hands like a bird’s nest. 

‘‘Toward morning I seemed to lift myself out of a dead sort of 
stupor; and then what do you think I saw? MHanging on the wall 
facing me, where it hangs now—the Beata Beatrix.” 

Shalim stopped short. ‘‘But the rest?” said the Doctor, to whom 
much of the mystery still remained unsolved. 

“You see,” said Shalim, ‘‘it was gradually borne in upon me that 
I had this power which men bring from the East; and that it had been 
revealed to me at a great mental crisis. Then I came to see that what 
had so discovered itself might be capable of cultivation. So I gave 
myself up to it, and became an adept; and then I collected my pictures 
as you see them here. I have told you all.” 

“It is so wonderful,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I cannot take it all in yet. 
But I will tell you one thing I think about it, and that is that you 
are ruining your health. I know many people who have gone in for 
hypnotism and thought-reading who have utterly broken down under it; 
and, looking at you, I feel sure you are going the same gait.” 

‘“Yes, Doctor, it is so,” said Shalim quietly. ‘‘I shall not be very 
long dying.” 

‘‘Shalim,” and the Doctor took his hand warmly, ‘‘it’s not right, 
it isn’t, indeed; give it up!” 

Shalim sent a glance round the walls; an indescribable spasm of 
pain took hold of him. He disengaged his hand quickly from Gabriel’s, 
and went and stood before the Beata Beatrix.” 

So he was still standing, almost without word of parting, when the 
Doctor left him. 

Weeks and months went by, and the friendship of the two men 
quickened and grew warm. But as affection ripened, so, with increasing 
pain, Gabriel saw his prognostication verified. Shalim was _ breaking 
down; he grew thinner every day, and seemed to put on bone instead 
of flesh ; his face got gaunt and haggard, and his hands, if not employed, 
fell down wearily at his sides. 

‘‘Shalim, you are going the road you shouldn’t,” said his friend 
reproachfully. 

‘‘T am dying, Doctor.” 

‘‘You are committing suicide, and that’s quite a different thing.” 

“Tf I did as you wish, the shock of it would kill me. You know 
it as well as I do.” 

The Doctor did know it, or guessed it; and for lack of other remedy 
began to keep sad silence, doing what poor best he might with tonics 
to satisfy his medical conscience. 

The time came; it had to come. Friendly calls took a professional 
tone and regularity. Shalim had taken to his bed; so weak, that only 
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to lie and breathe was pain enough. Yet life went lingering on like an 
unloved guest. 7 

**Good-night, Doctor, it is time you were off home.” 

But to-night something in his friend’s face made the Doctor not 
wishful to leave just yet. He put off going from minute to minute ; 
and at last made up his mind to stay. 

Before long Shalim left off enquiring when Gabriel would go. He 
lay in a heavy sort of trance, broken at times by fits of speech—soft, 
monotonous words, running together and dying off. 

‘In your lap, Beata, in your lap; and the nuns will come and 
bury us both.” His eyes still dwelt on those mysterious possessions, 
and the Doctor sat by strangely impressed, fearful of what was to come. 

Time trod heavily through that night—the night in which Shalim 
died. Towards morning there was a movement from the bed. Shalim 
made a short effort to raise himself, piteous to see in such extremity 
of weakness. 

Gabriel bent close, watching. The eyes gazed out past him across 
the room, and the light they held was love. 

‘‘Beata!” said a voice; and then, like a coffin, the facé closed. 

Shalim was dead. 

Yet why, suddenly, as he raised his gaze, in silent grief from his 
friend, did the Doctor utter so strange a cry? 

Around him stood four bare walls, stripped by the great hand of 
death. Shalim’s Gallery of Great Masters had dispersed itself for ever. 





THOMAS ATKINS ON RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP C. W. TREVOR. 


HAD often wished to know what he, Atkins, thought or 
him, Kipling. To make the discovery whilst in the 
service was an impossibility, though I had collected 
my share of misleading and inaccurate information by 
means of recourse to authorised and official sources. 
Chance, however, is usually a better friend than design. 
It was by the merest accident that I turned my bike off 
the Farnborough road to seek shade and rest beneath 
a gorse bush under the lee of Cove Plateau. Till then. 
I scarcely realised that I had almost fallen into Alder- 
shot, but conviction rapidly ensued. It was a still, stifling, breathless, 
sunstroky afternoon, and the District Staff had seized their opportunity. 
The Field Day that was belching and groaning in the Long Valley was a 
“special” —not an item of the week’s military programme, but one thrown 
in for luck as it were. A man at the War Office had invented a new 
helmet, and the troops were experimenting with twenty cavernous inverted 
pie-dishes, and had been so experimenting since eight o’clock in the 
morning. That is to say, the twenty men underneath them had been 
doing so, the other nine thousand being in attendance presumably for 
purposes of comparison. It was a restful gorse bush that I selected, and 
the panorama that stretched in front was more than a recompense for 
the dusty toil of the Farnborough road. Here at least nature defeats man 
at every turn. Neither Claycart Bridge (the spiteful legacy of a bilious 
Royal Engineer), reared on its haunches, nor the subsequent perpetrations 
of lesser criminals, have power to mar the view that meets the eye. The 
dust rose sulkily and resentfully, a silent protest against its wanton dis- 
turbance ; the Lee Metfords of a dozen battalions spat and spluttered blank 
cartridge in the far distance, and a voice beneath me gave thanks that 
its owner wasn’t ‘‘for it.” My soul had drunk but the first word of 
blasphemy of that tongue’s utterance ere I knew Atkins was about. 
There were other gorse bushes contiguous, and a few steps brought me 
to the soliloquiser. ‘‘Why Rudd,” I said, for I recognised an old friend 
who once ‘lay along of us’ in Colchester. He rose quickly and saluted. 
It was not my fault, for I hadn’t time to stop him, and I could only 
apologize. ‘I’m afraid you’ve wasted that.” 

‘“Why you don’t mean to say, sir, that 

“Yes, I’ve left the service.” 

He laid down again crestfallen, but seemed easier when I suggested 
that he might feint not to notice the next officer who passed—an A.D.C.., 
or a boss doctor, or someone who didn’t matter—by way of getting 


quits. At any rate, he answered without resentment, “I'll ’ave to do 
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somethin’ o’ that sort, and as you say, sir, it’s a wonderful ’ot day.” I 
had not discussed the weather, but I complied, and waited just so long 
as aman may walk from Cove Plateau to the Farnborough road and back, 
allowing for an interval of three minutes mid-between. 

As he wandered off I saw that he had been reading, and I picked up 
the book which he had left behind. It was Mr. Kipling’s ‘Soldier Tales.” 
My chance had come at last. The book was private property, for the 
stamp of the regimental library was nowhere visible, and if the fact of 
‘‘ James Rudd, B Company” being inscribed on the title-page could be 
regarded as evidence, it was presumably the man’s own. A six-shilling 
edition, too. We are not, most of us, in the habit of expending a fort- 
night’s income on a single item of literature, and I was proportionately 
interested. The pages were grimy from constant and incautious use, yet 
the déép black lead pencil marks under and about certain passages stood 
out clearly from the surrounding dirt. So engrossed was I in the inspec- 
tion that I scarcely noticed Rudd’s return. He sprawled upon the ground 
without remark, affable and refreshed. I handed him back his book, and 
said (rather enthusiastically, I admit), ‘‘Do you read Rudyard Kipling? ”. 

‘““Do I——?” He propounded a thoroughly irrelevant counter-ques- 
tion, which I was unable to answer. 

Then, however, he “concluded,” as the Americans say, to ask another. 
‘‘Have yer ever met ’em, sir?” 

‘¢ Them—who?” 

‘‘Who?” There was infinite contempt in his repetition of the word. 
I was humbled, and I apologised. The context was so obvious. 

‘‘Mulvaney, Learoyd, and Ortheris?” He nodded. 

‘*Well, I can’t absolutely say that——” 

‘‘And yet you’ve been in India, sir?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*And Burma?” 

‘* Well, yes, but——” 


He grew patronising. ‘‘Orficers I spose never do keep their eyes 
open. Never do know nuthin’ which aint told ’em by the colour- 
sergeant.” 


I began to regret by acquiescence in his meteorological remarks, yet 
I hastened to make excuse. 

‘‘You see Burma is rather a large place, and India’s a fair size, 
‘‘ Well, I dussay. But did yer ever meet the rigiment?” 

‘‘The regiment ? ” 

‘‘Good Gord, you come arsting me about Kipling as if yer knows 
somethin’ about ’im, and seem quite ’elpless like when——” 

It was quite time for me to interrupt. ‘‘I’m very sorry, I didn’t quite 
understand. I see you mean Mulvaney’s regiment. I can’t say I have met 
it.” If I had known what a blow I was dealing him I would have 
softened it down. He staggered under it. 

‘*You’ve never met it?” 

‘* No.” 





and 
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‘‘Good Gord!” There was no reply to that. Silence reigned for a 
few moments, broken only by the faint lowing of distant and trum- 
phant bugles sounding the ‘‘Cease fire.” At last he made effort to speak. 
‘‘Then it’s no good my arsting you where to find it?” 

‘I’m afraid not, but of course, if I can help you——’ 

‘‘I’d better have gone on the reserve.” He spoke bitterly. 

‘‘Have you extended your service, then?” 

“Extended? Why my time was in last April twelvemonth, but I 
was for meeting that rigiment, and I took on in the ’opes.” I was still 
bewildered, but a chance question discovered the key to the situation. 

‘“ What good would it have done you if you had?” 

“Good?” It was all he could say for the moment. I had roused him, 
it was evident. 

‘“Good? Look ’ere, Sir. For weeks and months and months I’ve 
just wanted to come acrost that mgimint. He clutched the book in his 
hand convulsively. What a rigimint! What a colonel! What orficers! 
and, Gord lum-me, what Tommies. Yes, Sir, Tommies. They ’ad 
ell’s delight, they ’ad, and no mistake.” His enthusiasm had evidently 
exhausted him, for he continued in a calmer tone: 

‘‘But there’s just one or two bits that I don’t get at no’ow.” He 
turned over the pages slowly till he came to a place where the margin of 
the letterpress was heavily scored with the blacklead pencil. I looked 
over his shoulder, and saw that he had pulled up about half-way through 
that infinitely pathetic story, ‘‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” He 
read from the page in front of him with the emotionless stolidity of a drill 
sergeant: ‘‘‘And gave orders that the bandmaster should keep the drums 
in better discipline.” Wot’s the bandmaster got to do with the drums, 
Sir?” he asked querulously. I had come to ask questions, not to answer 
them—to hear, not to speak—so I replied, a bit testily perhaps, ‘‘Oh, 
I suppose that——” But he didn’t wait. 

‘‘And ’ere again, Sir, ‘If either of you comes to practice again with 
so much as a scratch on your two ugly little faces, I'll tell the drum-major 
to take the skin off your backs.’ Now I wants to know, was that 
Jakin and that there Lew in the ‘band’ or the ‘drums’ ?” 

‘Why, really ’'ve never——” 

He travelled on again, without waiting for an answer, till he was 
pulled up by another danger signal. 

‘‘*Jakin and Lew were attached to the band as supernumeraries, 
though they would much have preferred being company buglers.’” 

‘Looks as if they ’ad bin in the drums afore, don’t it?” 

‘‘Well,. perhaps if——”’ 

‘Arf a mo’. Why was the Gurkhas pouring over the ’ights at the 
double to the invitation of the regimental quickstep ? ” 

‘Why, my dear fellow——”’ 

I was not allowed to proceed. ‘‘Oh, I dussay,” he interrupted 
abruptly, and turned over the pages anew. He paused a moment as 
he reached the story’s end, and apparently read the closing words to 
himself. Possibly I am childishly emotional, but I had read them many 
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times and had never yet been able to stand up and face them. Surely, 
I thought, they would bring tears to the eyes of an undertaker, but Rudd 
passed them by unmoved. He licked his thumb largely and lavishly, and, 
passing on, his grimy paw overspread the pages of ‘‘The Man who was.” 
I made bold to speak, for the leaves of the book just here were 
inordinately clean, ‘‘ You’ve read that I suppose ?” 

‘‘Cavalry orficers be (he added a word), and I don’t give a dam 
for Rooshans.” He didn’t allow me room to curse him, but drew up 
short at a passage in ‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd.” 

‘«***Your—your bloody cheek,” sez she, duckin’ her little head down 
on my sash—I was on duty for the day—an’ whimperin’ like a 
sorrowful angel.’” He read the passage with the distinctness of a parson 
announcing a collection, laying an unctuous emphasis where he considered 
it mecessary. ‘‘ What was a lance corpril doin’ with a sash on, dooty or 
no dooty?” 

‘“‘ Really, Rudd, your questions 

‘‘And ’ere agin: ‘But I tuk recruities at squad drill instid, an’ began 
wid general battalion advance whin I shud ha’ been balance steppin’ 
them.’ What was recruities, as he calls ’em, doin’ in India, and for 
what was ’e showin’ the goose-step to a squad of dooty men?” 

It was now unnecessary for me even to make pretence to answer. 
A cue had long since become superfluous. ‘‘S’truth, jest listen to this— 
‘Wan day ivry shot goes wide or into the bank, an’ the next, lay 
high, lay low, sight or snap, ye can’t get off the bullseye for ten shots 
runnin.” ’Ad Mulvaney bin a blarsted gunner? ’E’d bin most 
ev’rything. An’ if ’e ’ad, wot’s ’e tryin’ to get at with all that lip?” 
Silence on my part. Whether or not he regarded my disinclination 
to reply as a sign that the conversation had been completed, I cannot 
say. Anyhow, he closed the book and looked at me critically and 
curiously for a few moments. 

‘*You said, Sir, you’d never met that rigiment?” 

“No.” 

‘*Nor Mulvaney ? ” 

‘*No.” 

‘*Nor Ortheris ? ” 

‘“No.” 

‘‘Nor Learoyd?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘And you’ve bin in all them furrin parts?” 

‘‘Some of them.” 

He was thoughtful again by the space of one minute. Then he spoke 
with the air of a man who had digested a subject and drawn his con- 
clusions. In his earnestness he forgot even to be impious. ‘Then I'll 
just tell you what it is, Sir. Nobody else ’as, neither. This ’ere Kiplin’ 
"as Just been coddin’ you—it’s a fair kid. You’ve bin codded by a civilian, 
Sir, and, wus still, the feller’ss codded me too.” He rose, picked up the 
book, flung it viciously down the slope of Cove Hill, and strolled off 
in the direction of the North Camp. Hamlet deserved to die, for he 
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perversely preferred soliloquy to the conversation of two amiable and 
intelligent comrades. My self-communings, however, were justified, and 
I therefore made all the trite, obvious, and necessary quotations about 
gratitude that I could call to mind. But Tommy is hard to befriend, 
and he who would help him against himself must not be weary in well- 
doing. 

Rudyard Kipling discovered Tommy Atkins. We had heard of him 
before as we had heard of the North Pole or the philanthropy of 
financial agents. But it was left to Mr. Kipling to dig him up, to 
partially cleanse him, to place him on high before the world, and to 
tell those who could not read at sight what he was, or, more engrossing 
still, what he might, or possibly is to, be. Charles Dickens abolisbed 
the Fleet Prison. Kipling established Tommy Atkins; and it is pro- 
verbially easier to destroy than to construct. Living as we do at the 
moment in a blaze of militarism, it is difficult to realise that this 
country is merely undergoing a phase. The sensation or disease is not 
chronic. Marlborough and Wellington were episodes—relegated to the 
poet and the dramatist directly the nation of shopkeepers, whose 
prosperity they established, had recovered from their fits of the shivers 
and had settled down to haggle again. Their soldiers were pawns 
thrust back into the box of oblivion until unfortunate necessity should 
require them to be pulled out again for the next game. The legislature 
has taken a similar view. Thomas was a being to get drunk and be shot 
at, at intervals, and to be paid a pittance for both privileges. And he 
seldom or ever came under review. The minister responsible for his 
interests was invariably a man of second-class ability—a disappointed 
man who had expected a better post and had been put off with the 

- War Office—a man who fulfilled or got through his duties perfunctorly ; 

who lay down for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to walk upon, and 
lived in the hopes of a vacancy higher up in the Cabinet. Lower down 
the scale things were much the same. Now and then a service member 
would get up and air a grievance about a man in an epileptic fit being 
treated as drunk, or about a deceased private’s unclaimed balance; but 
it was to the invariable accompaniment of tramping feet and an exuding 
House. Nor in his own home had Tommy more honour than the 
proverbial prophet. The weeping woman who dried, or, rather, failed to 
dry her eyes on her apron, and lamented that her son had “gone for a 
soldier,” was not a creation of stage-land. She could be met with, and 
those who ran might read. Then Kipling wrote, and the red coat which 
erstwhile blazed as a danger signal now shone as a beacon of light. 

I suppose it is quite impossible to over-estimate Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
services to the army. 

He has applied the Kindergarten principle to his instruction of grown- 
up children, and we are, or ought to be, hugely the better for it. Some 
of us will still continue to struggle with Blue Books, and to mistake the 
reality of Thomas Atkins in the official reports which too often conceal 
what they affect to explain. But there are others amongst us who will 
mark attentively Mr. Kipling’s fascinating addresses and find to our dismay 
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that the clock has struck and that the lesson is over all too soon. We 
do not want to go out and play, and we beg our teacher to give us a 
little more school. One by one we seek to join Mr. Kipling, and some 
day even the civilian member of Parliament who lays down the law about 
the army will be aroused to a sense of his self-sufficient ignorance and 
ask to be allowed to come in. But he must go to the bottom of the 
class, and not hinder those of us who have learnt a little and are trying 
to learn some more, by putting silly questions or airing foolish views. Yet 
we can ill spare Mr. Kipling to turn aside to work on such sterile soil. 
The civilian M.P. has Moses and the prophets. My friend Rudd was not 
more ungrateful than his kind, and at least he had the excuse that his 
ingratitude was the result of ignorance. He fancied that Mr. Kipling 
had misplaced a button or mis-read a regulation, and he angrily turned 
from the man who had made much of his own narrow life worth living. 
Naaman, the Syrian, went away in a rage, but he came back again very 
sorry for himself. It was his interest to come back. If there are still 
any foolish military Naamans who have gone astray they will be wise 
to retrace their steps. The larger field of general life now engrosses 
Mr. Kipling’s unique skill, and he seldom pays a visit to the little British 
Army corner which he once made so cosy. But his first love is still 
faithful to him. He was ever Tommy’s guide and philosopher. He 
is still his friend. 
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**Isn’t it horrid to be unable to stop blushing when you know you ought not to blush ?” 
‘* Yes, but it’s not half so bad as not being able to blush when you know you ought to.” 
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‘There’s mischief a-brewing.” 
By Gambier Bolton. 
(Copyright. ) 


THE LANDSEER OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MR. GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S., AND HIS WORK. 


BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


OR many years Mr. Gambier Bolton has made the study of animals, 
with the aid of a camera, his life-work, and it will be an easy 
matter to give evidence that the title of this article has not been 

extravagantly used. There are many who are ready to go out of their 
way to declare that the work of the camera can never be art. The point 
of view which will be taken in this article cannot be better expressed than 
in Rilander’s words when he wrote: ‘‘I regard art as a means of making 
thought visible. If I can make a thought visible in a picture which 
people can understand, and be moved by it to laughter or tears, it is a 
work of art, whether I produce it by the aid of the camera, or of the 
pencil. It is the mind of the artist, and not the nature of his materials, 
which makes his production a work of art.” 

It will be accounted a strange fact, that although amateur and commercial 
portrait and landscape photographers may be numbered in their tens of 
thousands in different parts of the world, the number of those men who 
have devoted themselves to animal photography can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. We have Anschutz, of Germany, who photographs 
captive wild animals; Reid, of Wishaw, who takes the larger domesticated 
animals; and there are one or two men in Great Britain who, in addition 
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to photographing human beings, “take” dogs and cats as well. This 
may be said to be the sum total of those who come within the category 
of commercial animal photographers all over the world. 

Amongst the amateur photo- 
graphers of animals, Mr. Gambier 
Bolton stands alone. He _ has 
visited nearly every part of the 
globe in search of subjects for 
his camera, and has_ included 
within the range of his work 
not only the caged wild animals 
of Anschutz, the domesticated 
animals of Reid, and the dogs 
and cats of the others, but most 
important of all, he has indefati- 
gably searched for any and every 
opportunity of securing a photo- 
graph of the various wild animals 
amidst their natural surroundings 
of mountain, ocean, veldt, jungle 
or prairie. 

It might well be asked why 
his position should have remained 
unique amongst the many thou- 
sands of energetic photographers, 
but the causes are not far to 
seek. Briefly, the, first ques- 
tion to be considered is the 
enormous expense which such an undertaking entails, and the apparently 
almost insuperable difficulties which necessarily appertain to such a task. 
The work has to be carried on under conditions of which the portrait, 
landscape, and hand-camera photographer know nothing—a puff of wind 
moving the mane, tail or feathers ; a slight sound which will cause a disastrous 
twitching of the animal’s ear; the quick action of the eyes and nostrils, 
or even the mere movement necessary in breathing will spoil hundreds of 
otherwise perfect plates, many of them only taken after hours, and in 
some cases days of watching; and Mr. Bolton tells me that it is no 
uncommon occurence to use thirty to fifty plates for one animal or bird, 
and in some cases nearly one hundred plates have been exposed and 
developed, before the one perfect negative has been eventually obtained. 

It can thus be imagined how much concentration of thought and 
dogged determination is required before one satisfactory result is attained. 
Nor, indeed, are patience and energy the only qualifications required, for 
it is obvious that a natural taste for, and no little knowledge of, zoology, 
together with an artistic training, is necessary before the would-be animal- 
photographer can select the best position for his subject, or the surround- 
ings necessary to compose a photo-picture. In this respect, moreover, 
there are two or three hard task-masters to satisfy—the naturalist, and the 
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artist, and that wider range of men and women who may be or may not 
be scientists and artists—the general public. 

The scientific, apart from the artistic, value of such work is quite 
obvious, more especially with regard to the gradual, and, in some cases, 
the rapid extinction of many of the animals which Mr. Bolton has so 
cleverly and permanently portrayed with the camera. The time cannot be 
far distant when such faithful studies of many of these animals will be 
eagerly sought after; and just as a really good photograph of the quagga, 
or dodo, would be almost priceless to-day, it is evident that the time is 
rapidly approaching when it will be difficult to fully appraise the scientific 
value of an ideally accurate photograph of the bison, aurochs, zebra, 
giraffe, and hippopotamus, all fast disappearing before the onward tread 
of ‘‘civilisation.” 

This is, indeed, the first and greatest use of animal photograpny, and 
although in_ this 
conservative coun- 
try the progress in 
this direction is 
necessarily slow, it 
is satisfactory to 
be able to record 
the fact that the 
British Museum 
authorities have 
ordered a set of 
these studies to be 
framed and hung 
in their Palzonto- 
logical Section of 
the Natural His- 
tory Museum at 
South Kensington. 

But if animal 
photography is of such value to the scientist, it is not of less use to the 
artist. It was the need of an artist in the country, who required a special 
position of a tiger to sketch from, that first induced Mr. Gambier Bolton, 
many years ago, to begin publication of his series. Of the many animal 
painters who exist, it would be safe to say that no British lion painter, 
for example, has ever seen the ‘‘King of Beasts” in his native sur- 
roundings, nor have they ever gone further than the European Continent 
to study their subjects in cages. Mr. J. T. Nettleship, Mr. John Swan, 
and Mr. Wardle are invariably accurate, but a little more knowledge would 
have prevented a rather awkward inaccuracy in Mr. Briton Riviere’s other- 
wise excellent picture, ‘‘The King Drinks.” On the other hand, if careful 
observation and the records of the camera serve to indicate error in the 
work of the painter, it is not less interesting to discover that in some cases 
they tend to prove that the artist’s conception can withstand criticism. 
Much has been said at one time and another concerning the ‘‘over- 
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Champion Achille. 
By Gambier Bolton. 


(Copyright.) 


humanised” expression which critics declared Landseer had given his 
lion subjects; but Mr. Bolton’s work tends to show that the humanised 
expression in every instance is fully justified by the facts. It is true, how- 
ever—I am quoting Mr. Bolton as my authority—that the famous lions in 
Trafalgar Square are against nature in one—perhaps some of us may 
consider an unimportant—respect. The lion is, of course, a cat, and 
possesses ‘‘cat shoulders.” The result of this is that the lion does not 
axtend both paws and legs wide in front of him with claws downward 
when in a sitting or lying position. One paw will be always turned up, 
and the legs will be close together in the manner of the rest of the cat 
tribe ; but in apportioning this dog-like position to his lions in perpetuity— 
a position which a hon could only assume for a second or two without 
discomfort—Landseer was certainly guilty of a sacrifice of zoological 
accuracy for the sake of grandeur of pose and majesty of effect. In these, 
and in similar instances, a really good animal photograph is invaluable 
to the artist so long as it is only used in regard to matters of detail, or as 
a suggestion for a natural pose, and so forth. There is, of course, a great 
difference between the animal painter of ability who does this, and the 
‘parasite in art”—to use Mr. Nettleship’s caustic phrase—who traces 
or draws from a photograph and then passes off the result as his own, a 
photograph in regard to which the real artist may have had to risk his 
life in the jungle or fever-stricken swamps, and which the pseudo artist 
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copies amidst the surroundings of a warm and comfortable studio in 
England and sells as his original work ! 

If, then, it be found that these results comply not only with the 
requirements of science, but with the canons of art, we owe it to the 
rare combination of qualifications which it 1s obvious Mr. Gambier Bolton 
must possess. The consideration of this fact brings me to the point on 
which, more than any other, one may feel inclined to lay special insistence 
in this article. What, after all, are the ideals to be aimed at in animal 
photography? In other words, what are the essentials which go to make 
up the perfect animal photograph ? 

First and foremost, it should have had sufficient exposure to bring out 
all the possible detail in the hair or feathers, and in the shadows— 
carefully defined detail being a first essential to this branch of photo- 
graphy. It follows, then, that the perfect photograph, though taken in 
soft sunlight—which should be avoided if possible--should not be an 
‘‘instantaneous” photograph, but should have had fair exposure. This 
may mean hours of watching and waiting, when a ‘‘snap-shot” might 
be obtained in a few moments. It will be agreed, however, that the 
difference in the result is tremendous. One is of little or of no use to 
any one, the other may be of use, to naturalists and others, for all time. 

The photograph should be free from heavy shadows, full of life, yet 
unstrained, natural in position and expression. If it is a beast, the four 
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legs and tail should all show distinctly, and the mane (if any), nostrils, 
ears, eyes, and the hairs all round the head should be microscopically 
sharp. 

The accompanying photographs are selected as particularly illustrative 
of some one quality to be aimed at, apart from other not less important 
essentials, and the qualities which go to make up a really artistic photo- 
picture may be ranged under these five heads :—Expression, Lighting, 
Position, Surroundings, and Detail. 

The photograph over the title, ‘‘ There’s mischief a’ brewing,” is an 
exceedingly interesting study in the first-named of these qualities, ex- 
pression. The four brown owls seem to have grouped themselves naturally, 
as if they knew what was required of them. They are looking different 
ways in the happiest manner, and every item of the study, even the grip 
of their feet on the perch, is expressive. 

The fine photograph of a tiger is illustrative of the effect which can 
be obtained in such a study with good lighting. The task of getting 
mammals to assume so natural a pose as that adopted by the big cat 
depicted necessarily implies, in most cases, a long vigil, but even after 
days of waiting, Mr. Bolton tells me, it is extremely rare to get the 
lighting so successful as this. The reader will observe how much _ the 
picture is helped by the touch of hght round the ear, on the back and 
the paws. 

An excellent example of good position is shown in the leopard ‘‘On 
Guard,” and its pose is really perfect, as it lies vigilant amidst the rocks 
and tree-stumps, the effect of latent power and ferocity being heightened 
rather than diminished by the fact that only the powerful head and neck 
and the curve of the back are so far revealed to. us, with just a reminder 
that his mate is not far off, the gleam of spots through the tree-stumps 
telling of another leopard sleeping in security. 

The picture of the kangaroos furnishes an admirable example of an 
ideal background and surroundings. There is the same difficulty here as 
with the lighting. The artist with the camera cannot place the animals 
against the most suitable background, but must wait for the opportunity. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything finer than the background in 
this picture, the fall of the ground in soft curves, the hazy distance with 
its suggestion of heavy foliage, in the middle distance. 

There is a wonderful definiteness of detail in the photograph of the corded 
poodle, ‘‘Champion Achille,” which also may be described as a model of 
position. The dog is standing alone, without collar or chain, and the tail 
is quite naturally carried “up.” Mr. Bolton tells me that this photograph 
was taken in a London back-garden, on an old packing-case, with a 
blanket for a background. One may well take this as an evidence that 
the better the workman the more simple the tools required. There is an 
almost ‘‘painty” effect in the mass of photographic detail in the heavy 
black coat, showing extreme care in the development of the negative, a 
coal-black animal taken against a more or less white background being 
about the acme of difficulty in photographic development. The dense 
mass of hair presents an almost microscopic sharpness, the ‘‘top-knot ” 
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is carefully tied back to show the eyes and face, and the whole study 
well illustrates the strength and fidelity with which the presentment ot 
any animal can be recorded, if one knows how to do it. 

An interesting photograph is included of the studio which Mr. Bolton 
had built for him in London, especially constructed for animal work, so 
that birds, monkeys, and other small creatures could be turned loose in it 
and photographed on branches of trees, etc., of which the four owls are 
one example, and built with such attention to even minor details, that 
the cemented floor was coloured a deep grey in order not to reflect light on 
his subjects. For many years Mr. Gambier Bolton’s energies have been 
entirely devoted to his zoological and photographical work, with the result 
that, in addition to the publication of hundreds of his photographs through- 
out the ordinary channels, they have been exhibited before most of the 
big societies, the Royal Society, Linnzan, and Zoological, not to mention 
‘* Royalties” in many parts of the world. But during this period he 
has found time to deliver popular lectures throughout Great Britain on 
Natural History, illustrated by lantern slides from his photographs without 
interfering with his journeys all over the world in the search of rare 
specimens, and the portraiture of wild animals in their homes. Only about 
one-third of his animal photographs have been taken at the London Zoo, 
which is unhappily much less adequately supported financially than many 
foreign collections, notably those at Hamburg and Antwerp, which are 
able to purchase rare and extra good specimens at high prices which our 
Society cannot afford to do. But Mr. Gambier Bolton has not rested 
content with securing studies of caged animals, but has twice visited 
Southern and Central Africa, and most foreign lands such as Canada, 
North America, the Hawaian Islands, Japan, China, Java, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burmah, and India, undeterred by severe malarial fevers and 
other illnesses to which he has often fallen a victim. 
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ALISON. 


BY MARY BEAUMONT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. CUBITT COOKE. 


IF TY years and more ago, nay, reaching backwards into the last 
® century, there must have been a female population of sylphs, of 
nymphs in England—women who glided about the world in a 

very different fashion from their ample and fine-statured descendants. 

For two or three generations of authors the word sylph-like was 
descriptive of a heroine. 

I know what the word means, and have a love for those yellow-leaved 
romances, because the mistress of my heart many years later was a sur- 
vival of such women. She was a sylph. She was so slight in figure and 
airy in movement that I felt grossly corporeal beside her, and I was but 
an ordinary well-developed young Englishman. At that time I thought 
myself a poet, because of a certain knack I had of rhyming: the ideas 
were commonplace enough, yet scarcely more commonplace than the 
rhymes. But I may say of myself, that I loved good poetry, and when I 
tirst read Tennyson’s ‘‘Maud,” I concluded that he had met the maid of 
my heart in dreams. I, too, 


“Was haunted by the starry head 
Of her whose gentle will had changed my fate,” 


and was fed in her presence 


“With honeyd rain and delicate air.” 


The name of my sylph was Alison. She lived with her grandmother, 
an elder Alison, in a rambling white house two miles from the town of 
Wodely, with no near neighbours but a few farm labourers. The next 
village, Madden, on the other side, was a good three miles away, and the 
broad river running through Wodely made a wide curve round Whiteside, 
the name of both her home, and the hamlet, in which it was set. I 
liked her to be thus separated from common humanity, the loneliness 
suited my conception of her, as one apart and unique. For myself, I 
lived in the town: for her, the open country was a fit abiding place, and 
to walk out to see her three or four times a week, a charming pilgrimage 
of affection. The town I felt to be the proper environment for a man: 
it accorded with his masculine habits and modes of thought, and _ its 
amusements enlivened his work, his absorbing and exhausting work. 

Alison never took this view, nor did Mrs. Granby, her grandmother. 
For them the town was a place of dangers, the dwellers therein necding a 
spiritual armour to be acquired by few. I rallied them both upon this mis- 
conception, but I knew the cause of it, and respected it. Alison's father, a 
brilliant and able man, had lived in London for much of his”) married 
life, and had gone down in the waters of ruin and despair, taking with 
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him two broken hearts, his mother’s and his wife’s. His mother, bred 
from the strenuous people of the north, lived on, but the wife, tender and 
delicate, died, and Alison, with her grandmother’s spirit and her mother’s 
face, came to Whiteside to the old house. 

To me the tragedy was very simple; it was not due to the dangers of 
the Metropolis, but to the weakness of the man. _ I reflected that it is 
given to some to be clever and strong. If I glanced at myself for a 
moment—well—I was but five-and-twenty! I, at least, forgave myself. 

It was on a day in June that I remember meditating deeply on Alison’s 
future and mine. I was going to see her, and as I strode along the white 
road, between the masses of gorse in bloom, I thought of the improve- 
ments I would make in Whiteside. I had not a doubt of the fortune 
which would necessarily be mine when that time came. A cloud at this 
point obscured the sun, all at once I remembered that I had been losing 
a good deal of money lately at cards. 

Card-playing was a new amusement for me. It scarcely seemed a fitting 
recreation for a lawyer, and, indeed, I had yet more serious misgivings from 
time to time. Still, youth needs excitement I assured myself, and I could 
pull myself up any day. My people had gone North after my father’s 
death, and I really had nothing interesting to do on certain evenings of 
the week—Mrs. Granby having laid down rules and regulations concerning 
my visits to Whiteside. A man must have friends. 

‘The luck is sure to turn,” I remarked to a rabbit that ran suddenly 
out into the road. The sun again streamed warm upon my back, and the 
sweet nutty smell of the gorse filled the air, all Nature was gay and glad. 

And before me, on a patch of heathery land, between the road and 
Whiteside, just where the golden hedges ended, stood Alison, my sweet- 
heart! The morning wind blew her hair from her forehead, and the light 
dress from her pretty feet. 

She ran towards me laughing, then she stopped. I stopped too—to 
watch her and wait for her. But she would not come. It was character- 
istic of her, the impulse and the little reserve. I did not understand it ; 
I was not reserved myself, but the quality was captivating in her. 

‘No, no,” she cried, ‘‘you must come to me,” and she looked at me 
with cyes that drew me and yet defied. 

It was Whit-Monday, I remember, and the whole day was mine. Even 
the legal mind has its few relaxations, and the work of the law had not 
yet dulled my appetite for a holiday. 

We breakfasted in the porch, in the light that was colour as well as 
light--the sunshine through the green transparent leaves—and afterwards 
we established ourselves there to read. Mrs. Granby insisted that Alison, 
too, should take a holiday from her self-appointed tasks. I tilted my chair 
backwards that I might look unobserved at the girl in the great cane chair 
beside me. Her lap was full of some white fleecy stuff, which quickly 
increased in bulk under the play of the slim, small hands. I had intended 
to cxpound Browning to her, but I could not read. As we happily 
chatted, I took in afresh the uncommon beauty of her face. It was always 
new to me, and whatever blame of many kinds attached to me, then and 
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since, I have never faltered in my passionate admiration for it. It was a 
gentle face with a sweet mouth and large eyes, like the eyes of an antelope. 
But the eyebrows were long and clearly marked, and the rounded chin 
finished it with an air of decision. The hair, the magical dark hair, was 
almost too heavy for the little head. If any one had told me that a fault 
of mine would bring a shadow to those beautiful eyes of hers I would 
have knocked him down for a har, and I should have done it with 
conviction. 

The hands were too busy, too absorbed. I seized the one next to me 
and held it fast, spreading it for contrast’s sake upon my own. 

‘“What a ridiculous hand!” I exclaimed. 

She looked sideways at me, a bright colour in her cheek. 

‘It is,” she said, demurely ; ‘‘so big,” and she tapped mine with her 
needles. 

‘“They were talking of palmistry on Saturday night,” I observed. 

‘“Who were?” Dropping her work, she turned full upon me. 

‘Oh, the fellows at Armstrong’s,” I said, laconically, tracing the lines 
in the soft palm, which I would not liberate. ‘‘I am surprised to find 
such a good heart-line,” I observed, critically. . 

But she was apparently careless as to whether she had a heart or not. 

‘‘“Mr. Armstong is that rich, rather fat young man, with two black 
poodles, who came to Wodely last year, isn’t he?” she asked. 

I didn’t like this description of Armstrong, and yet it was true. 

‘“What do you know of him, pet?” I spoke as I might to a child, and 
she, sensitive as a leaf, pulled her hand quickly away from me and knitted 
desperately. 

‘‘Oh, I have seen him—and his poodles—in town. Tom Peddie told 
me a good deal about him, too.” 

Tom Peddie was her cousin and mine, a good fellow but slow. I did 
not care to have him discussing my friends with Alison. I had never 
mentioned our little card parties to her, it really was not worth while. 
Besides, I was in more than half a mind to give both them and Armstrong 
up. When I was in Alison’s presence Armstrong’s atmosphere seemed less 
desirable. 

‘‘And what had Tom to say of him?” I spoke as indifferently as 
I could. 

‘‘He thought him a fairly good-natured creature, I believe—but——” 
her lips closed tightly, she shook her head as if she would free it from a 
burden, and would not finish her sentence. 

She had, I know, made up her mind that nothing should affect the 
joy of the day. I saw it in all her looks and ways. Those hours stand 
steeped in summer sunshine yet. She was more bewitching than I had 
ever known her, winning even the sad dignity of Mrs. Granby into a 
sober brightness, and carrying me through all her moods a happy captive. 

She would not let me row her on the river. ‘‘I myself,” she said, with 
stateliness, ‘will be your oarsman.” lending to the oars, her eyes shining 
and her colour delicately brilliant with the exercise, she upbraided me 
with the laziness she had imposed on me, Later, she talked of her mother, 
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and I remember that she said, in a voice hushed and far away, that at 
night time she often awoke with a sense of her mother’s presence near. 

It was as I left her in the late evening that she drew my face down 
to hers and asked me if it had been ‘‘a dear day.” My answer satisfied 
her completely. But she had something else to say: 

‘‘Then, for its sake and mine, don’t go too often to see Mr. Armstrong. 
She was gone in a moment. 

As I walked back I swore to myself that after the next meeting, when 
the luck would certainly turn and replenish my purse, I would go no 
more. I am sure that I was sincere in that vow. Looking back, I can 
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When I spoke to her she did not answer. 


see, too, the sclf-satisfaction of my youth arming me with its gay and 
deceptive armour. 

The luck did not turn. It was inexcusably prejudiced in favour of my 
companions. I remember also that I determined to conquer it and win 
back the money that I could ill spare and that was wanted for Alison. I 
felt myself justified in the battle. 

It was a summer full of worry. My old clerk, once my father’s, spoke 
to me in a manner that left no doubt of his disapproval; he told me I 
was on the way to ruin myself and the business, and that if this kind of 
thing went on he would not stay to see it. 

This kind of thing was not going on I assured him. To appease him 
and my conscience I gave up my horse and trap, bought on the suggestion 
of Armstrong, and absolutely unnecessary. 
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It seemed to me that Mrs. Granby grew grave and formal towards me, 
and that Alison was not quite herself. In her dresses of a summer lightness, 
she floated about the house and garden like a sweet disembodied spirit, 
more sylph-like than ever. In her lovely eyes there was a new sadness 
when she thought herself unobserved, but to this she would never confess. 

How busy she was during those days! I once asked her if she was 
emulating our ancient queens, whose years, judging from the masses of 
needlework remaining, must have been passed in embroidering. 

‘‘And why should J not have a house as lovely as a palace some day?” 
she asked, disdainfully, a rosy flush mounting to her forehead; ‘‘ what do 
you think of this for a curtain?” She held up a mass of shimmering 
stuff scattered with figures in dim reds and golds. 

What she said plunged me into moody misery. At my present rate 
of living I was saving nothing to provide the palace for my queen. I 
owed a good deal of money too, but not more than retrenchment would 
pay. One circumstance annoyed me more than I could express. A livery- 
stable keeper in the neighbourhood had sent me in a bill, a couple of 
months ago—it had come in once or twice before with an impertinent 
note threatening legal proceedings. This was not the worst of it. I had 
actually lost both bill and letter, and the fear of having them made a 
town’s talk by somebody who had picked them up, was a spectre that 
supped with me many a night. 

I grew sullen and irritable. There was an evening, only one, that, 
sunk in miserable thoughts, I showed temper even to Alison. We had 
climbed the one small height which commanded the wide country of 
farms. It was the harvest time, and the fields were full of workers 
striving to get in the corn before the weather broke. The corn masses 
stretched a reddening gold to the blue of the distance, and Mrs. Granby, 
an artist, locked within herself, strolled apart feasting on the colour and 
the glow. Alison tried hard to talk to me and failing, sat a few feet 
away, very still. Perhaps an hour passed. 

All at once the silence troubled me. I took my eyes from my book 
and looked at her. She seemed at the other side of the world, her eyes 
fixed on something beyond the horizon, and the curve of her lips was sad 
and proud; I had never seen her like this; when I spoke to her she did 
not answer, but came back by degrees as it were, and met my look with 
a grave Inquiry. 

‘‘Darling,” I said, ‘‘are you angry?” 

‘‘No; I was wondering whether——” 

‘*Whether——” 

‘‘Whether it was worth while being angry!” 

‘You don’t mean whether I am worth being angry with, I hope? 
I know I have been unmannerly, dear—forgive me.” 

She had a fair far look, I could not bear to see it. I drew myself 
quickly along the grass to her side. 

‘‘Don’t be angry,” I cried, ‘‘don’t go from me, it would drive me 
mad!” I think I startled her, I pressed her so passionately to my heart. 
For the first time since I knew her she broke into piteous sobs and tears 
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and I could not comfort her. We saw her grandmother coming slowly 
back to us, and my darling sprang to her feet. 

“IT will go home first,” she said, wearily, ‘“‘you will bring her, don’t 
hurry her down;” and she slipped away through the bushes like a vision 
of the night. 

‘¢She shall know everything on Sunday, to the worst,” I said, between 
my teeth. I had a loathing for myself in that I had made her weep, I 
had an instinct that she guessed that something was kept from her, and 
her sensitive soul was hurt. 

We talked of all manner of indifferent things as we sat in the twilight 
afterwards, and she grew happier and interested. She was, however, so 
far unlike herself and like me that she was often absent-minded, apparently 
thinking out some problem. 

On the Friday of that week, I was at Madden taking instructions 
from the old Squire, my father’s friend, with regard to his will. He was 
dying, and had sent for me, saying that I was not to delay. 

He was a good man, with no religion on his tongue, and his tenderer 
feelings he concealed beneath an epigram or a joke. But his life was 
his witness. The most flippant man I knew, on learning my errand, was 
serious for a moment. ‘‘ Well, he’s a good old boy,” he remarked; “if 
a man has to be pious, he’s the sort I like.” 

My work was done, we looked at each other across the great bed, and 
the memories of the past slowly rose beside us. The heat was intense, 
all the windows were open but not a breath stirred the fringes of the curtains 
or the thin hair of the dying man. At last he stretched out his hand. 

‘‘Good-bye, Harry,” he said, his voice had lost nothing of its pene- 
trating quality. ‘‘God bless you! If I see your father, and I pray I may, 
I will tell him I left you in the hands of an angel—as much, that is, of 
an angel as is good for mere man to hold.” He laughed gently. As 
I stood at the door, looking my last at him, he spoke again: ‘‘ Be good 
to her, be worthy of her,” and he nodded to me to shut the door. 

Out in the hot afternoon with a lump in my throat, moved by the 
whole scene and especially by the close of it, I reflected thankfully that 
I had done with such part of my life as was least worthy of her, and I 
longed for the moment when all would be confessed, and all—God bless 
her—forgiven. 

The voices of the field-labourers were in the air, and the long-drawn 
note of the greenfinch made the heat heavier and more unbearable. A 
group of people was gathered about the gate of the long cornfield to my 
right. I should have scarcely seen them, occupied with myself as I was, 
but one of them called to me, and called again addressing me by name. 
It was Farmer Blythe. Alison had told me how anxious he was about 
his corn, and what high wages he was giving for extra help. His fine 
ruddy face was distressed and anxious. 

‘It’s a sad thing that’s happened, sir, and I don’t rightly know what 
to do. There’s no doctor nearer than Wodely—but I’ve sent for him. 
Poor young lady! Whatever she’s done it for, I can’t tell, only young 
things is young things and must have their fun, 
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I followed him scarcely able to make out his meaning. The group 
parted, and upon the stubble a woman, with purple ribbons in her bonnet, 
was supporting a girl whose white face lay upon her breast. Several 
younger women stood near, some of them with their checked aprons held 
to their eyes. 

‘You shouldn’t have brought him, James,” cried the farmer’s wife in 
great distress; ‘‘didn’t you remember?” But I knew before she spoke— 
there was only one creature in all the world so gently fashioned and so 
dear—it was Alison who lay there, it was my lové. 

They talked to me, they showed me a great sun-bonnet and a scarf, 
and I gathered that she had disguised herself. One man told me how he 
had seen her stagger and had kept near her, and how ‘‘a bit after, she gave 
a cry and fell down, as white as a daisy,” and as still. I spoke to none of 
them, I took her in my arms. Not one of them should touch her, and I 
carried her away. 

It was the hottest day I remember, but I trembled with cold. Only 
by a great effort could I bear my slight burden steadily and without shaking 
her. And in my brain, so dulled to the outward world, awoke an awful 
memory of Dante’s Inferno, one that had gripped me when I read it years 
ago, a memory of that last and worst circle of deathly frost, and the 
tortured shade begging that the poet would take the ice from his eyes—that 
he might weep. | 

I laid her down in the nearest cottage on the black sofa covered with 
coarse horse-hair; someone brought a cushion for her head, and then the 
door closed and we were alone. Never once, in the two years of our 
engagement, and the five of my love, had I imagined a world without 
Alison. I put my fingers on a pulse that seemed feebler every moment. 
I spoke to her but she had gone beyond hearing; was it possible that she 
was leaving me—and why? 

The doctor came in with Mrs. Blythe and sent me away. [I believe I 
struck him and refused to go, and that the farmer himself was brought and 
led me out with gentle strength into the dusty road. He sat by me on the 
bank without a word. The doctor did not keep me long in suspense and 
it was well that he did not, for now I was in a fever of misery scarcely 
knowing what I did in the terror of losing her. 

‘‘ There is hope,” he said, looking kindly at me, ‘‘ but she is very fragile. 
The effort, the sun, everything has been too much for her. What on earth 
did she do it for?” he asked, irritably, ‘‘such a sensible girl as she has 
always seemed.” 

How often her grandmother and I asked each other this question, in the 
days after she had established herself and the nurse at the cottage! ‘‘It is so 
unlike Alison,” said Mrs. Granby. Ah! it was so like her! She was mostly 
unconscious and delirious for a few days; then came a morning, a morning 
after rain, when she knew her grandmother, and an evening a day later 
when she asked for me. They let me see her, but there was to be no 
talking and ‘above all,” said the doctor, eyeing me grimly, ‘‘ no scenes.” 

In a week’s time they let me sit by her side, feeding my heart on her 
few words, her faint smile, and on the light that was dawning afresh in her 
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eyes. I heard the doctor say to the nurse, that I ‘‘seemed to do her 
good, and was more sensible than he should have expected.” It came to 
me as immense praise from him. Was he not giving Alison back to me? 
But I nearly forfeited all his esteem, once and for ever—the next day. 

She was distinctly better, and she assured me that if she did not talk 
she would grow worse from sheer disappointment. It was her old self 
speaking, and I let her have her way. 

‘‘T want to tell you that you are not to be sad any more,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘I have got all-the money, all but a very few shillings.” 

‘‘The money, dear heart?” 

She moved her head restlessly with a little frown. ‘‘Silly boy,” she 
said. ‘‘The bill and the letter, the dreadful letter, don’t you remember? 
I couldn’t bear to see you so wretched. You put it in the Browning for 
a bookmark, and I found it—and so,” her eyelids fluttered shyly and she 
turned her face away, ‘‘and so I just got that work to do. It came from 
London, and they don’t know my real name, or anything about me.” 

That work! In a moment I remembered the silken embroideries and 
the busy hands. And I had paid the bill a week ago! 

Her mouth quivered with a happy smile. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, looking into 
my strained and startled face, not waiting—happily—for a word. ‘No 
more sadness on that score! I needed a very few shillings, and I thought 
two days’ work here with the women would about make them up.” 

It was all I could do to sit still, being in torment. 

She spoke more slowly, sleepily. ‘‘ They didn’t know me, dear, and I 
really got on very well. I cut my finger with a straw. Then—somehow— 
I was dizzy—did I faint?” She nestled her sweet head, with its two 
heavy plaits of hair, deeper in the pillow. 

‘“Yes, my love, my darling, you fainted, and I carried you here.” In 
a moment she was asleep. 

Oh, my God! Then it was for me that she had all but killed herself! 
No torture that ingenious hate can devise could exceed what I went 
through in that cottage garden, where the August sun was drawing a mist 
from the two days’ rain. 

I have often asked myself whether before this I was more selfish and 
callous than the most of men. My love, which had made so gallant an 
appearance in my eyes, revealed itself that day as the sorriest spectacle of 
a true love that ever astonished the earth. For it was true. 

I will say no more. To remember what I felt is one thing, to speak 
of it another, and impossible. I still say, when I am alone, with an amaze- 
ment that is only deepened by the tender experience of many years, ‘‘and 
she did that for me!” 

And my darling is good enough—is gracious enough—to believe that 
what she did has had its reward. I take to myself this other comfort, 
that Mrs. Granby forgave me, but long afterwards. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE.® 
BY F. ANSTEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 
In Two PartTs.—ParT II. 


T was now the eve of my wedding-day, and it was generally taken 
for granted that Lurana and I would be allowed to enter the lion- 
cage without opposition from any quarter. 

Whether we should find it as easy to come out again was a point on 
which opinions differed considerably, but the majority must have been 
confident that the ceremony would pass off without any unpleasant inter- 
ruption—for the rush to obtain seats was tremendous. 

I was just as tranquil and collected as ever; I could not detect that 
my valour had ‘‘ullaged,” as wine-merchants say, in the slightest degree, 
though Lurana was perpetually questioning me as to whether I was sure 
I would not rather withdraw. 

Of course, I indignantly repudiated the very idea, but it is well known 
that a perfectly sober person, if suddenly taxed with being drunk, will 
seem and even feel so, and it is much the same with any imputation of 
cowardice. 

I began to think that constant tea-tasting, even though the infusions 
are not actually swallowed, probably has some subtle effect upon the 
nervous system, and that it would brace me up and also show me how 
little cause I had to be uneasy, if I dropped into the Agricultural Hall once 
more and saw Niono put his lions through their performances. 

So I left the City early that afternoon and paid for my admission to 
the hall like an ordinary sightseer; I did not ask Lurana to accompany 
me, because I knew she must have plenty to keep her at home just then. 

I was just in time for the performing lions, and found a place in the 
outer edge of the crowd; it was strange to stand there unrecognised and 
hear myself being freely discussed by all around; strange and decidedly 
exhilarating, too, to think that in another twenty-four hours I should be 
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not a spectator of what was to take place in that arena, but one of the 
principal performers, the centre of breathless interest, the hero of the hour! 

But with the appearance of the cage, this unnatural exhilaration sud- 
denly died down. It was not so much the lions, though they struck me 
as larger and_less easy-tempered than on the first occasion, while the 
lioness was as nearly in open revolt as she dared. What troubled me 
most was that the cage contained another inmate, one whom I did not 
remember to have seen before—a magnificent specimen of the Bengal 
tiger. 

It seemed perfectly clear to me that the brute was only about half- 
trained; he went through his tricks in a sullen perfunctory way, with a 
savage, snurring snap every now and then, which, even at that distance, 
made my flesh creep. 

And, whenever he snapped, clouds of steam issued from his great Jaws; 
I could see, too, that the lioness was secretly egging him on to fresh acts 
of defiance, and that he was only watching his opportunity to crouch 
and spring as soon as Niono’s back was turned. 

I was perfectly determined that I would not have that tiger at my 
wedding ; he would never keep still fora moment ; he would upset all the 
other animals, and how could I be expected to remain cool with a great, hot, 
steaming beast like that at my elbow? Why, he must raise the tempera- 
ture of that cage to the atmosphere of a Turkish bath! For Lurana’s 
sake as well as my own, I really must draw the line at tigers—they were 
not in the bond. 

Another thing that annoyed me was the senseless 
tomfoolery of the clowns, who persisted in running after 
the cage at the conclusion of the performance, and 
teasing the poor defenceless animals by making grimaces 
and dashing their ridiculous conical hats against the 
bars. It was painful to think that any one could be 
found to smile at such cheap buffoonery—if I had been 
the ring-master, I would have given those cowardly 
idiots a taste of the whip! 

I décided to go round afterwards and see Onion 
about that tiger. 

I did not see the lion-tamer, as he had just left the 
hall, and Mr. Sawkins, I was told, was engaged, but I 
x saw Mlle. Léonie, who was most friendly. 

Sin Aathciaelice I remarked, carelessly, that I saw they had put a 

tiger into the cage. 

Mademoiselle said he was a member of the troupe, but had been indis- 
posed and temporarily transferred to the hospital cage. 

I hinted that a tiger, however convalescent, was hardly a desirable 
addition to our wedding party. Mademoiselle was astounded ; a so gracious 
beast, a veritable treasure, with him present, the ceremony would have a 
style, a cachel, an elegance. Without him—ah! bah! it would be triste— 
banal, tame! 


I admitted this, but urged that we were quiet people who wanted to’ 
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be married as quietly as pos- 
sible, and that a tiger, for per- 
sons in our condition of life, 
was a ridiculous piece of osten- 
tation. It was always better to 
begin as one meant to go on. 

She diftered from me totally. 
I was too modest, for, of course, 
it was incredible that I, who 
was so full of sangfroid, could 
object to the tiger for any other 
reason ? 

‘“‘Personally,” I replied, ‘I 
had no prejudice against tigers 
whatever — but Mademoiselle 
would understand that I was 
bound to consider another per- 
son’s convenience.” 

‘“Not possible!” exclaimed 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘a young lady with so much verve to be timid! Why, 
Mons. Onion raved of her fearlessness ! ” 

I said it was not timidity in Lurana’s case—she merely happened to 
have an antipathy for tigers. Some peopie, as Mademoiselle was doubt- 
less aware, were unable to remain in the same room with a cat; Miss ° 
de Castro could not stay in the same cage with a tiger—it was tempera- . 
ment. 

‘““Ah,” said Mdlle. Hortense, ‘‘I understand that. A sensitive ?” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘a sensitive.” 

‘‘But Niono says she is one of us!” objected Mademoiselle, ‘that 
she was brought up amongst animals—that her mamma was herself an 
animal-tamer.” 

‘‘Of white mice and canary birds,” I said, ‘‘but that is not quite the 
same thing as tigers, and I am perfectly certain that if that tiger is 
retained, the wedding will not take place.” 

Her keen grey eyes flashed with comprehension. Ah, the poor little 
one! in that case it was another thing. She would speak to the ‘‘ Patron” 
and to Mons. Onion; the tiger should not be permitted to trouble the féte. 

I could rely absolutely upon her—he should be accommodated else- 
where. 

I went back to Lurana in a somewhat relieved frame of mind, and 
when she asked me where I had been, I mentioned, perhaps unwisely, 
that I had dropped in at the Circus and had a little chat with Mlle. 
Léonie. I did not say anything about the tiger, because there seemed 
to be no object in disturbing her, now that the matter was comfortably 
settled, not to mention that if Lurana had known I had directed the 
removal of the tiger without consulting her, she was quite self-willed 
enough to insist on his immediate restoration to the lion-cage. 

Most girls would have been impressed by my courage in going near 
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the Circus at all at such a time; not so Lurana, who pretended to believe 
that Mile. Léonie was the attraction. 

‘‘Oh, I noticed she was making eyes at you from the very beginning,” 
she declared; ‘‘you had better marry her, and then Mr. Niono could 
marry me. I daresay he would have no objection.” 

‘‘My darling,” I said, gently, ‘‘do‘not let us quarrel the very last 
evening we may spend together on earth.” 

‘You might take a more cheerful view of it than that, Theodore!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘T think you are a little inclined to treat it too lightly,” I replied. ‘<I 
have been studying those lions, Lurana, and it is my deliberate opinion 
that they are in a condition of suppressed excitement which will break 
out on the slightest pretext. Unless you can trust yourself to meet 
their gaze without faltering, without so much as a flicker of the eyelid, 
you will, unless I am greatly mistaken, stand a considerable chance of 
being torn to pieces.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Theodore!” she said, ‘‘they can’t possibly tell whether 
I am meeting their gaze or not, or even shutting my eyes—for, of course, 
I shall be wearing a veil.” 

But ZI should not—and it really did not seem fair. ‘‘I rather thought 
of putting on a green shade myself,” I said. It had only just occurred 
to me. 

‘‘Don’t be absurd, Theodore!” she replied. ‘‘ What can you want 
with a green shade?” 

‘“My eyes are not strong,” I said, ‘‘and with those electric lights so 
close to the cage, I might blink or even close my eyes. A green shade, 
like your bridal veil, would conceal the act!” 

‘‘As if anybody ever heard of a bridegroom with a green shade over 
his eyes! I certainly will not enter that cage if I am to be made publicly 
ridiculous ! ” 

‘‘Do I understand,” I said, very gravely, ‘‘that you refuse to enter the 
lion-cage ?” 

‘With a man in a green shade? Most certainly I refuse. Not other- 
wise.” 

‘‘Then you will sacrifice my life to mere appearances? Ah, Lurana, 
that is only one more proof that vanity—not love—has led you to this 
marriage !”” 

‘Why don’t you own at once that you’d give anything to get out of 
it, Theodore ?” 

“It is you,” I retorted, ‘‘you, Lurana, who are secretly dreading the 
ordeal, and you are trying to throw the responsibility of giving up the 
whole thing on me—it’s not fair, you know!” 

“J want to give up the whole thing? Theodore, you kaow that isn’t 
true!” 

‘‘Children, children!” said the Professor, who had been a silent and 
unnoticed witness of our dispute till then, ‘‘ What is this talk about giving 
up the marriage? I implore you to consider the consequences, if the 
wedding is broken off now by your default. You will be mobbed by a 
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justly indignant crowd, which will probably wreck the hall as a sign of 
their displeasure. You are just now the two most prominent and popular 
persons in the United Kingdom—you will become the objects of universal 
derision. You will ruin that worthy and excellent man, Mr. Sawkins, 
offend Archibald Chuck, and do irretrievable damage to Miss Rakestraw’s 
prospects of success in journalism. Of myself I say nothing, though I 
may mention that the persons who have paid me fancy prices for the few 
seats which the management placed at my disposition will infallibly 
demand restitution and damages. I might even be forced to recover 
them from you, Theodore. On the other hand, by merely facing a hardly 
appreciable danger for a very few minutes, you cover yourselves with 
undying glory, you gain rich and handsome wedding gifts, which I hear 
the proprietors intend to bestow upon you; you receive an ovation such 
as is generally reserved for Royal nuptials; and yet you, Theodore, 
would forfeit all this—for what ? For a green shade, which would probably 
only serve to infuriate the animals!” 

This had not struck me before, and I could not help seeing that there 
was something in it. 

‘“T give up the shade,” I said; ‘‘ but I do think that Lurana is in such 
a nervous and overstrung condition just now that it is not safe for her to 
enter the cage without a medical certificate.” 

Lurana laughed. ‘‘ What for, Theodore? To satisfy the lions? Don’t 
distress yourself on my account—I am perfectly well. At the appointed 
time I shall present myself at the—the altar. If you are not there to 
receive me, to stand by my side in the sight of all, you lose me for ever. 
A de Castro can never marry a Craven.” 

She looked so splendid as she said this that I felt there was no peril 
in the world that I would not face to gain her, that life without her 
would be unendurable. 

Since she was as resolved as ever on this project, I must see it out, that 
was all, and trust to luck to pull me through. Onion would be there— 
and he understood lions; and, besides, there was always the bare chance 
of the ceremony being stopped at the eleventh hour. 

I left early, knowing that I should require a good night’s rest, and 
Lurana and I parted, on the understanding that our next meeting would 
be at the Agricultural Hall on the following afternoon. 

Whether it was due to a cup of coffee I had taken at the Professor’s, or 
to some other cause, I do not know, but I had a wretched night, sleeping 
very literally in fits and starts, and feeling almost thankful when it was 
time to get up. 

A cold bath freshened me up wonderfully, and, as they naturally did 
not expect me in the City on my wedding-day, I had the whole morning 
to myself, and decided to get through it by taking a brisk walk. Before 
starting, I sent a bag containing my wedding garments to the Agricultural 
Hall, where a dressing room had been reserved for me, and then I started, 
vid the Seven Sisters Road, for Finsbury Park. 

As I passed an optician’s shop, I happened to see, hanging in the 
window, several pairs of coloured spectacles, one of which» I went in and 
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bought, and walked on with a sense 
of reassurance. Through the me- 
dium of such glasses a lion would 
lose much of his terrors, and 
would, at the same time, be unable 
to detect any want of firmness in 
my gaze; indeed, if a wild beast 
can actually be dominated by a 
human eye, how much more 
should he be so when that eye is 
reinforced by a pair of smoked 
spectacles ! 

My recollection of the rest of 
that walk is indistinct. I felt no 
distress, only a kind of stupor. I 
tried to fix my thoughts on 
“If them two got together, there’d be the doose's delight.” Lurana, on her strange beauty, 

and the wondrous fact that in 
a very few hours the ceremony, which was to unite us, would be, at 
all events, commenced. But at times I had a pathetic sense of the irony 
which decreed that I, a man of simple tastes and unenterprising disposition, 
should have fallen hopelessly in love with the only young woman in the 
United Kingdom capable of insisting on being married in a wild-beast 
cage. 

It seemed hard, and I remember envying quite ordinary persons— 
butchers, hawkers, errand-boys, crossing-sweepers, and the like, for their 
good fortune in not being engaged to spend any part of that afternoon in 
a den of forest-bred African lions. 

However, though there was nothing about the intentions of the Home 
Office in the early editions of the evening papers, the officials might be 
preparing a dramatic coup for the last moment. I was determined not to 
count upon it—but the thought of it kept me up until the time when I 
had to think of returning, for the idea of flight never for an instant 
presented itself to me. I was on paréle as it were, and I preferred death 
by Lurana’s side to dishonour and security without her. 

So anxious was I not to be late, and also to discover whether any 
communication from the Home Secretary had reached the manager, that 
I almost hurried back to Islington. I was admitted to the Hall by a 
private entrance, and shown to the kind of unroofed cabin in which I 
was to change, and which, being under the balcony and at some distance 
from the gangway between the stables and the ring, was comparatively 
private and secluded. 

Here, after asking an assistant to let Mr. Niono know I had arrived, 
and would like to see him, I waited. The Circus had begun, as I knew 
from the facts that the blare of the orchestrions was hushed, and that a 
brass band overhead began and left oft with the abruptness peculiar to 
Circus music. 

Screens of board and canvas bid the auditorium from view, but I was 
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conscious of a vast multitude on the other side, vociferous and in the 
best of humours. 

Between the strains of the orchestra and the rattling volleys of applause, 
I heard the faint stamping and trampling from the stables, and, a sound 
that struck a chill to my heart—the prolonged roar of exasperation and 
ennut which could only proceed from a bored lion. 

Then there was a rap at the door, which made me start, and Niono 
burst in. 

‘“So you’ve found your way here,” he said. 
‘Feeling pretty fit? That’s the ticket! The bride 
ain’t arrived yet, so you've lots of time.” 

‘“You’ve heard nothing from the Home Office 
yet, I suppose?” I asked. 

‘Not a word—and, between you and me, I made | 
sure they meant to crab the show. You've the devil’s 
own luck!” 

‘‘T have, indeed,” I said, with feeling. ‘Still, 
we mustn’t be too sure—they may stop us yet!” 

‘““They may try it on—but our men have got 
their instructions. If they did come now, they wouldn’t 
get near the ring till it was all over, so don’t you 
worry yourself about that.” 

I said everything seemed to have been admirably 





arranged. ‘‘By the way,” I added, ‘‘where have 
you put the tiger?” 

“Do you mean old Rajah?” he said; and I re- = My wedding totlet was 
plied that I did mean old Rajah. seach 


“Why, he’s all right—in the cage along with the others—where did 
you suppose he’d be—loose ?” , 

‘*] particularly requested,” I explained, ‘‘that he might be put some- 
where else during the wedding. Mademoiselle promised that it should be 
seen to.” 

‘It’s nothing to do with Ma’amsell,” he said, huffily ; ‘‘she don’t give 
orders here, Ma’amsell don’t.” 

‘‘T mean, she promised to mention the matter to you,” I said, more 
diplomatically. 

‘‘She never said nothing about it to me,” he replied; ‘‘I expect she 
forgot.” 

‘‘T can only say it was extremely careless of her,” I said. ‘‘The fact 
is, I have my doubts whether that tiger is to be trusted.” 

*‘ Well, you never can trust a tiger same as you can a lion,” he replied, 
candidly, ‘‘so I won’t deceive you. But old Rajah ain’t so particular 
nasty—as tigers go.” 

‘‘He may not be,” I said, ‘‘but, in Miss de Castro’s interests, I must 
beg you to shift him into some other cage till this affair is over. I can't 
allow her to run any unnecessary risk.” 

‘‘T don’t say you’re wrong,” he answered, ‘I wish I’d known before, 
I'd have asked the gov’nor.” 
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‘‘Ask him now,” I urged, “surely you can put the tiger back in the 
hospital cage for an hour or two.” 

‘‘The Jaguar’s in there,” he said; ‘‘he was a bit oft colour, so we put 
him there this morning. And if them two got together, there’d be the 
doose’s delight !” 

‘‘Couldn’t you put him somewhere else, then?” I suggested. 

‘I might ha’ shunted him on to the Armadillo at a pinch,” he said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘h4e wouldn’t ha’ taken any notice, but the gov’nor would 
have to be consulted first,—and he’s engaged in the ring. Besides, it would 
take too much time to move old Rajah now—you must put up with him, 
that’s all. You'll be right enough if you keep your head and stick close 
to me. I’ve taken care they’ve all had a good dinner. I say,” he broke 
off suddenly, ‘‘you’re looking uncommon blue.” 

*‘T don’t feel nervous,” I said, ‘‘at least, not more nervous than a man 
ought to feel who’s just about to be married. If you mean to suggest that 
I’m going to show the white feather——!” 

‘‘Not you,” he said, ‘‘what would you get by it, you know? After 
billing this affair all over the town, we can’t afford to disappoint the 
public, and if I saw you hanging back—why I’m blest if I wouldn’t carry 
you into the cage myself.” 

I retorted angrily that I would not put him to that inconvenience, 
that I was as cool as he was, and that I did not understand his remark that I 
was looking blue. 

‘‘Lord, what a touchy-chap you are!” he cried; ‘‘I meant looking 
blue about the jaw, that’s all. If I was you, I’d have a clean shave. 
It’s enough to put any lady off if she sees you with a chin like the barrel 
of a musical-box.” 

Somehow I had omitted to shave myself as usual that morning, intending 
to get shaved later, but had forgotten to look for a hairdresser’s shop during 
my walk. 

“You'll find a razor in that drawer,” he said, ‘‘if you don’t mind making 
shift with cold water, for there’s no one about to fetch you any hot. Now 
I must be off and get into my own togs. Make yourself at home, you 
know. I'll give you another call later on.” 

Perhaps the razor was blunt, perhaps it was the cold water, anyhow 
I inflicted a gash on the extreme point of my chin which bled profusely. 
I dabbed and sluiced, but nothing I could do seemed to check the flow ; 
It went on, obstinate and irrepressible. I was still forlornly mopping 
when Niono returned in his braided jacket, tights and Hessian boots, 
whistling a tune. 

‘‘The bride’s Just driven up,” he announced, ‘‘looking like a picture— 
what pluck she’s got! I wish I was in your shoes! Ma’amsell’s taken 
her to her room. My word, though, you’ve given yourself a nasty cut ; 
got any spider’s web about you? Stops it in no time.” 

As I do not happen to go about festooned in cobwebs, his suggestion 
was of little practical value, and so I intimated rather sharply. 

‘Well, don’t get in a fluster,” he said, ‘‘we’re only a couple of turns 
off the Cage Act as it is; you slip into them spicy lavender trousers 
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and that classy frock-coat of yours ASAIN 
as quick as you can, and I'll try rh ; s ot Ni} 
if I can’t borrow a bit of court-plaster As i : \ 
off one of our ladies.” 

I had just put on a clean shirt 
when he was back again; ‘‘I could 
only get goldbeater’s skin,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘and precious little of that, 
so be careful with it. And the 
parson’s come, and would like to 
have a look at the license.” 

I handed him the document, and 
tried to apply the goldbeater’s skin, 
which curled and _ shrivelled, and 
would stick to nothing but my ) 
fingers—and still the hemorrhage TEER OWING, PAA: 8 DURES 082: 
continued. 

“It’s all over your shirt now!” said the lion-tamer, as if I was doing 
it on purpose. ‘I wouldn’t have had this happen for something. Why, 
I’ve known ’em get excited with the smell of blood, let alone the sight 
of it.” 

“Do you mean the lions?” I inquired, with a faint sick sensation. 

‘Well, it was the tiger my mind was running on more,” was his gloomy 
reply. 

My own mind began to run on the tiger too, and a most unpleasant 
form of mental exercise it was. 

‘After all,” said Niono with an optimism that sounded a trifle forced, 
“there’s no saying. He mayn’t spot it, None of ’em mayn’t.” 

‘‘But what do you think yourself?” I could not help asking. 

‘‘T couldn’t give an opinion till we get inside,” he answered, ‘‘but we'll 
have the red hot irons handy in case he tries on any of his games. 
And if you can’t stop that chin of yours,” he added, taking a wrapper 
from his own neck and tossing it to me, ‘‘you’d better hide it in this— 
they’ll only think you’ve got a sore throat or something. But do hurry 
up. I’m just going to see the old elephant put in the shafts, and then 
I'll come back for you, so don’t dawdle.” 

Once more I was alone; I felt so chilly that I put on my old coat 
and waistcoat again, for I did not venture to touch my new suit until 
my chin left off bleeding, and it seemed inexhaustible, though the 
precious minutes were slipping by faster and faster. 

The great building had grown suddenly silent; I could almost feel 
the air vibrating with the suppressed excitement of the vast unseen 
crowd which was waiting patiently for the lions, and Lurana—and me. 

Soon I heard a voice—probably a menagerie assistant’s—in the passage 
outside, and presently a shuffling tread approaching, and then I perceived 
towering above the wooden partition, a huge grey bulk, ridged ana fissured 
like a mountain side, and touched where the light fell on it with a mouldy 
bloom—it was the elephant on his way to be attached to the lion-cage ! 
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I stared helplessly up at his uncouth profile, with the knobby forehead 
wor to a shiny black, and the sardonic little eye that met mine with 
a humorous intelligence, as though recommending me to haste to the 
wedding. 

He plodded past, and I realised that I had no time to change now; 
my new wedding suit was a useless extravagance—I must go to the 
altar as I was. Niono would be back to fetch me in a moment. Lurana 
would never forgive me for keeping her waiting. 

Hastily I wound the muffler round my neck till my chin was hidden 
in its folds, and put on my hat. Could I have mislaid the spectacles? 
No, thank heaven, they were in the pocket of my great coat. I put them 
on, and my wedding toilette—such as it was—was complete. 

Then I cast a hurried glance at myself in the tarnished mirror nailed 
against the matchboarding, and staggered back in dismay. I was not merely 
unrecognisable ; I was—what is a thousand times worse—rzdiculous ! 

Yes, no bridegroom in the world could hope to make a creditable 
appearance with his nose only just showing above a worsted comforter 
and his eyes hidden behind a pair of smoked spectacles. It was enough 
to make any lion roar—the audience would receive me with howls! 

I had been prepared—I was still prepared—for Lurana’s dear sake, 
to face the deadliest peril. But to do so with a total loss of dignity ; 
to be irresistibly comic in the supreme crisis, to wrestle with wild beasts 
to the accompaniment of peals of Homeric laughter—would any lover 
in the world be capable of heroism such as that? 

True, I might remove the spectacles—but in that case I could not 
trust my nerve; or I might take off the muffler—but then I could not 
trust the tiger. And in either case I should be courting not only my 
own destruction, but that of one whose life was far dearer to me than 
my own! 

I asked myself solemnly whether I had the right to endanger her 
safety, simply from a selfish unwillingness to appear grotesque in her 
eyes and those of the audience. The answer was what every rightminded 
reader will have foreseen. 

And, seeing that the probability was that Lurana would absolutely 
decline to go through the ceremony at all with the guy I now appeared 
(for had she not objected even to my assuming a green shade, which 
was, comparatively, becoming), it was obvious that only one alternative 
remained, and that I took. 

Cautiously opening the door of my cabin, I looked up and down the 
passage. At one end I could just see the elephant surrounded by a 
crowd of grooms and helpers, who were presumably harnessing him to 
the cage and were too far away or too much engaged to notice me. At 
the other were a few deserted stalls and rifle-galleries, whose proprietors 
_ had all gone to swell the crowd of spectators who were waiting to see as 
much as they could of my wedding, and it began to seem likely that 
they would see very little indeed. 

I was about to make for the nearest exit when I remembered that it 
would probably be guarded, so, assuming as far as possible the air of an 
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ordinary visitor, I slipped 
quietly up a broad flight of 
stairs, on each of which was 
a recommendation to try SaeaMmeeeR | |) SSR aN. 
somebody’s ‘‘Pink Pills for ¥aiieue . MQ NY \ 
Pale People,” and gained the SAAS? 
upper gallery without at- 
tracting attention. 

I felt instinctively that 
my best chance of escaping 
detection was to mingle with 
the crowd, and besides, I was 
naturally curious to know 
' how the affair would end, so, 
_seeing a door and pigeon- 
hole with the placard ‘ Bal- 
cony Seats, Sixpence,” I 
went in, and was_ lucky 
enough to secure the only 
cane bottom chair left in 
the back row. 

After removing my spec- 
tacles, I had a fairly good 
view of the ring below, with gq, | 
its brown tan enclosed by a ag 
white border cushioned along 
the top in faded crimson. 
The reserved stalls were all full, and beyond the barriers, the crowd 
swayed and surged in a dense black mass. Nobody was inside the 
ring except a couple of nondescript grooms in scarlet liveries, who hung 
about with an air of growing embarrassment. The orchestra opposite 
was reiterating ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer” with a perseverance that at length 
-got upon the nerves of the audience, which began to stamp suggestively. 

‘“‘Tt’s a swindle,” said a husky man, who was obviously inclined to 
scepticism, and also sherry, ‘‘a reg’lar take in! There won’t be nobody 
married in a lion’s cage—I’ve said so all along.” 

‘Oh, it’s too soon to say that yet”! I replied soothingly, though I had 
reasons for being of the same opinion, ‘‘they’re a little behind time, that’s 
all.” 

‘‘T dunno what it is they’re beyind,” he said,—‘‘but they don’t mean 
comin’ out. There, what did I tell you?” ; 

One of the grooms, obeying instructions from without, had just gone 
to the Indicator-post, removed the number corresponding with that of the 
wedding programme, and substituted another, which was the signal for a 
general uproar. 

A carpet was spread for a performance by a ‘‘ Bender,” who made his 
appearance in a tight suit of green spangles, as the ‘‘Marvellous Boy 
Serpent,” and endeavoured to wile away the popular discontent by writhing 
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A kind of small procession entered the arena, 
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in and out of the rungs of a chair, and making a glittering pincushion ot 
himself. In vain, for they would have none of him, and the poor youth 
had to return at last amidst a storm of undeserved hissing. 

Another long wait followed, and the indignation grew louder. So 
infectious is the temper of a mob that I actually caught myself growing 
impatient, and banging loudly on the floor with my umbrella—just as my 
neighbours were doing ! 

All at once, to my extreme bewilderment, the stamping and hooting 
changed to tumultuous applause, the band began to bray out an air that 
was apparently intended for ‘‘The Voice that Breathed,” the barriers were 
thrown open, and the great elephant lumbered into the arena drawing the 
cage. 

The brute had an enormous wedding favour attached to each side of 
his tusks, and all the animals in the cage, down to the very tiger, were 
wearing garlands of artificial orange-blossom, a touch of sentiment which 
seemed to go straight to the hearts of the people. 

But even while I looked down into the cage, with much the same 
reflection as that of John Bradford of old, that there, but for special grace, 
I might myself be figuring, I was astounded by the audacity of the 
management. 

Could they really imagine that an intelligent and enlightened audience 
like this would be pacified by anything less than the spectacle they had 
paid to witness—a marriage solemnised in a den of lions? And how did 
they propose to perform a ceremony at which, as they must be fully aware 
by this time, the bridegroom would be conspicuous by his absence? No, 
it might be magnificent, but it was not business. 

I was still speculating, when a kind of small procession entered the 
arena. First came Mr. Sawkins, with the Reverend Ninian, looking rather 
like a cheap Cranmer; next was a smart-looking person in a _ well-cut 
frock coat and lavender trousers that I seemed to have seen before. It 
was my wedding suit; the wearer had gummed on a moustache and 
short side-whiskers which gave him a spurious resemblance to myself, but 
if nobody else knew him, I did—it was Onion, the Lion King! 

And the next moment I received a still greater shock, as Professor 
Polkinghorne followed with the lofty bearing of a Virginius, and on his 
arm was a Slender shrinking figure, which, in spite of the veil she wore, 
I knew too well could be no other than Lurana. 

‘‘There’s the bridegroom, d’ye see!” explained my hoarse neighbour ; 
‘‘he’s a deal better lookin’ than the pictures they’ve drawed of him in 
the papers. But he’s as pale as plaster, he’ll back out of it at the last 
moment—you just see if he don’t!” 

But I knew Niono better. I remembered his open admiration of 
Lurana, his envy at my good fortune, I felt convinced that his pallor was 
merely due to the absence of rouge and the fear that he would not 
succeed in his daring imposture. For I saw now that he had been 
planning to supplant me from the first; hence his attempts to shake my 
nerve, and, when they failed, hence his treacherous loan of a blunt razor. 
He was staking everything on the chance that the bride’s natural agitation, 
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and the thickness of her veil would prevent her from suspecting that he 
was a fraudulent bridegroom until the ceremony was over, while the 
audience, not expecting to see a Lion King in a tall hat, would be 
equally deceived. 

‘‘Pore young things!” said a stout female in front, with a nodding 
feather in her bonnet; ‘‘it’s to be ’oped there won’t be any unpleasant- 
ness, [’m sure. I’m ’alf sorry I came.” 

There was time even yet; I had but to rise, denounce the usurper, 
and take my rightful place at Lurana’s side. I felt strongly impelled to 
do so; I actually stood up and tried to speak. But I realised that it was 
hopeless to attempt to make my feeble voice heard above the thunders of 
applause, even if excitement and emotion had not rendered me speechless. 
Besides, what satisfactory explanation of my present position could I offer? 
I sat down again with a sense of spell-bound helplessness. 

I looked on as the great arc-lamps were lowered, hissing and buzzing, 
to the level of the cage, and the Reverend Mr. Skipworth prepared to ascend 
the inverted white tub that was to serve him as a reading-desk, and the 
unscrupulous Onion took the bride by the hand and conducted her to the 
steps which led to the door of the lion-cage. 

‘‘They’re never goin’ in among all them lions without nobody with 
them!” cried the stout lady. ‘‘It’s downright temptin’ of Providence, 
that it is!” | 

‘‘Don’t you be afraid,” said the cynical man. ‘‘ They ain’t goin’ in. 
Just look at that now!” 

As he spoke two persons in plain clothes, who had apparently been 
waiting for this moment, stepped over the barrier from the shilling stalls 
into the ring, and, from their gestures, seemed to be insisting that the 
wedding should not take place inside the cage at all events. 

There was an animated dispute in the ring; Niono blustered, Lurana 
pleaded, Sawkins expostulated, and the professor and Archibald Chuck 
(who had contrived to push himself into the party) argued, while Miss 
Rakestraw filled page after page of her reporter’s note-book, and the Rev. 
Ninian sat upon his tub with meekly folded hands, looking more than 
ever like a martyr who knew himself to be incombustible. 

The audience booed, and hissed, and yelled with natural rage and 
disappointment; the lions remained unmoved, blinking behind their bars, 
with crossed forepaws, and an air of serene indifference. 

‘“‘T told yer there wasn’t going to be no blooming wedding!” said 
my husky friend. ‘It’s a reg’lar put-up job, that’s what it is!” 

It was possible; but whether the interrupters of the proceedings were 
hired supers or genuine officials, it was equally clear that there would be 
no wedding inside the cage. 

How bitterly I regretted that by yielding to an irresistible impulse I 
had forfeited the right to stand by Lurana’s side at this supreme 
moment! I could have done so with absolute impunity ; I should have 
won a lifelong reputation for courage; Lurana herself would have owned 
that I had done all that was possible to gratify her whim, and would 
have consented to marry me in the orthodox fashion. 
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Whereas, here I was, separated from her by impassable barriers, in the 
ignominious seclusion of a back seat! However, this official prohibition 
had at least solved one of my difficulties; it had rendered it unnecessary 
for me to interfere personally. 

The storm of indignation rose to a hurricane when the entire wedding 
party filed out of the arena with the officials, doubtless to discuss the 
matter in greater privacy. 

The stout lady with the feather was particularly annoyed. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t the two young parties be allowed to please themselves?” she 
wanted to know. ‘‘It was their wedding, not the Government’s. But it 
was always the way whenever she came out for a little amusement. 
Somethink was bound to go wrong.” 

Another long interval, during which the wildest disorder reigned un- 
checked, the crowd, with the irrationality of an angry mob, actually 
throwing pieces of orange-peel at the unoffending lions as the only 
creatures within the range of their displeasure. The hubbub was at its 
height when Sawkins reappeared and held up his hand for some time in 
vain before he could obtain a hearing. Then he addressed the audience 
as follows: 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘certain individuals claiming to 
represent the Home Office and the London County Council” (here there 
were groans, and my neighbour remarked disgustedly, that ‘‘that was what 
came of returning those Progressives”) ‘‘ have protested against a wedding 
in the cage as involving danger to the principal parties concerned.” (Loud 
cries of ‘‘Shame!” and general uproar). ‘‘I have the honour and pleasure 
to announce that we have succeeded in convincing these gentlemen that 
the proposed ceremony is no more open to objection than the ordinary 
performance, and that they have no legal power to prohibit it. Consequently 
the marriage will now be celebrated in the cage of forest-bred African 
lions, as advertised.” 

The revulsion of feeling after this most unexpected announcement was 
instant and tremendous; all hearts seemed touched with generous com- 
punction for their uncharitable suspicions, and the hall rang with tumultuous 
cheers. 

For myself, I could not share the general exhilaration. This preposterous 
wedding was permitted after all, and, unless Lurana’s heart failed her at 
the critical instant, she would inevitably be lost to me for ever! I might 
still interpose ; indeed I should have done so at all costs, but for a timely 
remembrance that no action I took now would regain her. 

She might’ have been in ignorance before—but in the course of this 
delay she must have learnt that I had failed her, she must have accepted 
the lion-tamer as a substitute, and, even if I were to present myself, she 
would only inform me that my place was already filled. I had too much 
spirit to risk a public snub of that kind, so I stayed where I was. It cannot 
have fallen to many men’s lot to look on as passive spectators at their 
own wedding—but what choice had I? | 

There was a deathlike silence as Niono slipped the bolt and gallantly 
handed the bride into the cage. She stepped in as collectedly as if it had ~ 
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been an ordinary Registry Office, and the great tawny beasts retreated 
sullenly to the other end, where they stood huddled in a row, while the 
Rev. Ninian, mounting his tub, read an abbreviated form of service ina 
voice which was quite inaudible in the balcony. 

I tried to turn my eyes away from the scene that was taking place 
in that grim cage, and the two figures that were so calmly confronting 
those formidable brutes—but I felt compelled to look. And it was morti- 
fying to see how trifling after all was the danger they incurred. I am 
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Then he addressed the audience. 


afraid I almost wished that one of the animals would give some trouble 
—I don’t mean of course by any actual attack—but by just enough display 
of ferocity to make Lurana understand what they might do. 

But they never even attempted to cross the pole which had been thrust 
across the cage as a barrier. I was never told there would be a pole! 
They looked on, mystified—as well they might be—by proceédings to 
which they were totally unaccustomed, but still impressed, and sleepily 
solemn. Even the tiger behaved with irreproachable decorum. 

I understood then what Onion had been careful not to mention; their 
food had been doctored in some way. If I had only known! Anybody 
could beard a hocussed lion! 

And soon the words which made that couple man and wife were pro- 
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nounced, or rather mumbled—for the Rev. Ninian would have been none 
the worse for a course of lessons from old Polkinghorne—and the newly 
wedded pair came out of the cage without so much as a scratch, to the 
triumphant blare of the ‘‘ Wedding March.” There was frantic applause 
as the Professor embraced the bride with an emotion that struck me as 
overdone, while the Rev. Ninian, Miss Rakestraw, and Chuck oftered 
their congratulations, and Mr. Sawkins presented the happy couple with 
a silver biscuit-box (it may have been electro-plated), and a Tantalus 
spirit case. 

But for that unfortunate slip of the razor, those gifts would have been 
mine—but I was in no mood to think of that just then, when I had lost 
what was so infinitely more precious. 

I looked on dully till the party left the arena, declining with excellent 
taste to return in answer to repeated calls and bow their acknowledgments, 
and then, as the electric lights-were hoisted up again and the elephant 
was led in to remove the lion’s cage, I thought it was time to go. 

It was all over; there was nothing to stay for now, and most of the 
people were leaving, so I Joined the crowd which streamed down the 
staircase and along the broad passage to the main exit. Once in the open 
air, I hurried blindly past the flaring shops in the High Street, neither 
knowing nor caring where I was going, with only one thought possessing 
my numbed brain—how different it might all have been if only things 
had happened otherwise! 

Wherever I looked I saw Lurana’s lovely scornful face and flashing 
eyes painted with torturing vividness on the murky air. How flat and 
stale all existence would be for me henceforth! Life with Lurana might 
not have been all sunshine ; it might have had its storms, even’ its tempests— 
but at least it would never have been dull! 

I cursed the treachery which had induced her to link herself for life 
with a lion-tamer. Happy, I knew she could not be, for of one thing I 
was confident—she loved me; not perhaps with the passionate single- 
hearted devotion I felt for her, but still with a love she would never feel 
for any other. Perhaps she was already beginning to repent her desertion 
of me, and wishing she could undo that rash irrevocable act. 

I was pounding up Highgate Hill, with no object beyond escaping by 
active motion the demons of recollection and regret that haunted me— 
when suddenly, as I gained the top of the hill, a thought struck me. Was 
the act irrevocable after all? Was it so absolutely certain that this Onion 
had the legal right to claim her as his wife? 

He had certainly personated me. Had he borrowed, not only my 
frock coat and trousers, but also my name for the ceremony? If he had, 
and if Lurana was, as she could hardly help being, aware of the fact, it 
did not require much acquaintance with the law to know that there was 
a chance, at all events, of getting the Court to declare the marriage null 
and void. 

But he might have been married in his own name; I could not tell, 
owing to the indistinctness of Mr. Skipworth’s utterance, only Lurana 
or those in their immediate neighbourhood could say. I must know that 
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first ; I must examine the register, if there was one, and then, if—if Lurana 
wished to be saved, I might be able to save her. 

I knew that a sort of wedding high-tea had been prepared at Canon- 
bury Square, where the whole party would be assembled by this time, 
and I hurried back to Canonbury Square as fast as the tramcar would 
take me. My blood was roused; she should not be Niono’s if I could 
prevent it. I would snatch her from him, even if I had to do so across the 
wedding-cake ! 

But when I reached the well-known door and raised the familiar knocker 
—a fist clutching a cast-iron wreath—in my trembling fingers, there were 
no sounds of festivity within ; the house was dark and deserted. 

I waited in the bitter January air; the street lamp opposite—the identical 
one under which Lurana had first agreed to marry me—flickered at every 
gust of the night wind, as though troubled on my account. They must 
have transferred the feast to the Circus, or to some adjacent restaurant ; 
evidently there was no one there. 

I was just turning hopelessly away, when I heard the bolt being with- 
drawn, and the door was opened by a maid. 

‘Where is your mistress?” I asked breathlessly. I could not bring 
myself to ask for Lurana as Mrs. Onion. 

‘‘In the drawing-room, upstairs,” was the unexpected reply, ‘‘ with the 
"istericks.” 

So long as she was not with Niono, I cared little; I bounded up, and 
found her alone. 

As I entered, she raised her flushed, tear-stained face from the shabby 
sofa on which she had thrown herself. ‘‘Go away!” she cried, ‘why 
do you come near me now? You have no right—do you hear ?—no right !” 

‘IT know,” I said humbly enough, “I deserve this, no doubt; and yet, 
if you knew all, you would find excuses for me, Lurana!” 

‘None, Theodore,” she said; ‘‘if you had really loved me, you would 
never have deserted me!” 

“‘T could not help myself,” I retorted ; ‘‘and really, Lurana, if it comes 
to desertion—— !” 

‘¢Ah, what is the use of wrangling about whose fault it was,” she 
moaned, ‘‘now, when we have both wrecked our lives! At least, I know 
I’ve wrecked mine! Why was I so insane as to set my heart on our 
being married in a den of disgusting lions? If you had only been firmer, 
Theodore, instead of giving way as you did!” 

‘‘At least it was not cowardice,” I said. ‘‘ When I show you the state 
of my chin—— ” 

‘‘Theodore!” she cried, with a little scream, ‘‘ you are hurt! Tell me; 
was it the tiger?” 

“Tt was not the tiger,” I said. ‘‘ Never mind that now. I was betrayed 
by that infernal Onion, Lurana. I never knew till it was too late—you 
do believe me, don’t you ?” 

‘‘T do; we were both deceived, Theodore. I should never have acted 
as I did if that horrid Frenchwoman hadn’t told me—Oh, what would I 
not give if all this had never been?” 
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“Tf you are truly sincere,” I began, ‘‘in wishing this unlucky marriage 
cancelled——” 

“If Iam! Are you, Theodore? Oh, if only there is a way!” 

‘‘ There may be, Lurana. It all depends on whether my name was used 
at the ceremony or not. Try to recollect and tell me.” 

‘‘ But I can’t, Theodore. You were there—you must know!” 

‘“Mr. Skipworth wouldn’t speak up; and I was much farther away than 
you were.” 

‘¢‘Than I was, Theodore! But—but I wasn’t there at all!” 

‘‘Not present at your own wedding?” I cried, ‘‘but I saw you!” 

‘It was not me!” she said, ‘‘it was Mlle. Léonie. Is it possible you 
didn’t know?” 

My heart leaped. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, explain, Lurana; let us have 
no more concealments.” 

‘“When I arrived,” she said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle explained about the tiger, 
and how sorry she was it was too late to remove it, since she understood 
I had an antipathy to tigers; and I said, not at all, I adored tigers, 
so she took me to see the cage, and I—I only tried to tickle the tiger, 
but he was so dreadfully cross about it—I nearly fainted. And she said 
it was simply madness for me to go in, and that you were every bit as 
frightened as I was.” 

‘‘She had no right to say that,” I said; ‘‘it’s absolutely untrue!” 

‘‘I know, Theodore,” she replied; ‘‘ you have proved that you, at least, 
are no coward—but I believed her then. And I wrote you a line to say 
that I had altered my mind, and did not think it right to expose you or 
myself to such danger, and that I would wait for you by the Myddelton 
Statue. She promised to give you the letter at once!” 

‘‘IT never got it,” I said. 

‘‘No, she took care you should not. And I waited for you—how long 
I don’t know—hours, it seemed—but you never came! Then I saw the 
people beginning to come out, and—and I went across and asked some- 
one whether there had been any marriage or not, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, it 
had gone off without any accident, the bridegroom looked pale but was 
plucky enough, and so was the bride, though he couldn’t tell how she 
looked, because of her veil.” And then of course, I knew that that 
deceitful cat had taken my place and managed to make you marry her! 
And at first I wanted to go back and stab her with my hat pin, but 
I hadn’t one sharp enough, so I came home instead. And oh, Theodore, 
I do feelso ashamed! After boasting so much of my Spanish blood, and 
taunting you with being afraid as I did, to think that you should have 
shown the truer courage after all!” 

I could not triumph over her then; I was too happy. ‘‘Courage, my 
darling, is a merely relative quality,” I said. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that we should 
be held accountable for the state of our nerves—even the bravest of us.” 

‘But this marriage, Theodore,” she said, ‘‘what can you do to have 
it set aside ?” 

“Do! Nothing,” I replied; ‘‘after what you have told me, I no longer 
care to try.” 
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‘““You despise me, then, because I broke down at the critical 
moment ?” 

“Not at all. I can never be grateful enough to you!” 

‘‘Grateful! Then do you mean to say you prefer that coarse, middle- 
aged, lion-taming person to me, Theodore ?” 

‘‘Lurana,” I said, ‘‘ prepare yourself for a great surprise—a pleasant 
surprise. If anybody is now that lady’s lawful husband, it is Niono—not 
I; and a very suitable match too,” I added (I saw now why the authori- 
ties had been compelled to waive their 
objections to it). ‘‘The fact is, I never 
went into the cage at all.” 

‘You didn’t go into the cage, Theo- 
dore! but how, why?” 

‘“Do you imagine,” I asked, ‘‘can 
you really suppose I should be capable 
of entering that cage with anybody but 
yourself, Lurana? How little you know 
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I saw that the moment had arrived for 
perfect candour, and accordingly I told 
her the facts pretty much as they have 
beenset down here. 


She could hardly blame me for having 
behaved precisely as she herself had done, \/ 
or refuse to admit that by taking any “If only you had been firmer, Theodore 


other course I should have imperilled our 
joint happiness, and yet I thought I could see that, with feminine un- 
reason, she was Just a /tttle disappointed with me. 

The true explanation of that marriage, if it was a marriage, in the 
den of lions, I have never been able to discover, nor for that matter 
have I been particularly curious to inquire whether Onion attempted to 
get rid of me in order to secure Lurana; whether Mdlle. Léonie played 
upon Lurana’s fears with the hope of becoming my bride, or his; or 
whether the Lion King and his fellow artist gallantly sacrificed them- 
selves to get the management out of a difficulty, I don’t know, and, as I 
say, I haven’t cared to ask. 

But however it was, they were ably seconded by old Polkinghorne, 
who was naturally unwilling to be called upon to refund the money he 
had got for his free tickets, and by Miss Rakestraw and Archibald Chuck, 
whose reputations were also more or less concerned. 

Nevertheless, although every effort was made to keep the public off 
the scent, and the circus people behaved, I am bound to say, with com- 
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mendable discretion, sundry garbled versions of the facts did get about, 
and altogether Lurana and I have found the task of denying or correct- 
ing them such a constant nuisance that I have felt compelled, as I said 
at starting, to furnish, once for. all, a statement of what actually 
occurred. 

Now that it is written I have no more to add, except to append a 
cutting from an announcement which appeared not long ago in the 
principal papers. The arrangements for its publication were entrusted to 
Archibald Chuck, who I think must have added the last two words on 
his own responsibility. 


Blenkinsop—De Castro.—On the 15th inst., at the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Islington, by the Rev. Merton Sandford, D.D., Vicar, 
THEODORE PIDGLEY BLENKINSOP, of Highbury, to LURANA CARMEN 
DE CASTRO, only daughter of the late Manuel Guzman de Castro, 
formerly Deputy Sub-Assistant Inspector of Spanish Liquorice to the 
Government Manufactory at Madrid. No lions. 


' [THE END.] 





THE VICAR’S SERMON. 


BY DOMINIQUE MONRO. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


T was all to no purpose, Lady Matilda might for ever argue, and 
‘‘Papa” for ever scold—till Betty chose to please herself it was 
obviously certain she did not intend to please her fond parents. 

And after all, even the dear old dames who sat over their refreshing 
dish of best tea, straight from the far East, in order to discuss the 
“amorous oddities” who had dared to sue for Betty’s hand and heart, 
even they were obliged to own that no one whom they could consider a 
suitable partner, from all points of view, had yet appeared upon the 
scene. 

“‘There is Squire Longcroft now,” said little Miss Janet, daintily sip- 
ping a dish of tea at cousin Minnie’s house; ‘“‘ who could imagine the 
dear thing married to him?” 

“‘He is very short I own, and far from prepossessing, but then, dear 
Janet, recollect his rent roll, it is——” 

“Quite as large as he is! Well, well, money is not all that consti- 
tutes a happy, blissful life.’ And Miss Janet sighed and gazed into her 
cup ina dreamy way. ‘‘Now Major Tomlin, Minnie——?” 

‘‘Heaven preserve the young lamb from him!” ejaculated Minnie 
piously, with uplifted hands and eyebrows to correspond. 

‘““He is a handsome——,” commenced Miss Janet. 

“Godless fool,” added the other, and the force with which she said it 
made poor Janet jump. 

“‘There’s Dr. Jones,” she hastened to say, but Minnie only laughed. 

‘Why not mention Lawyer Robinson, or Mr. Pottle, the Vicar,” she 
answered merrily, at which Miss Janet shook her head and joined most 
heartily in her cousin’s mirth, till tears rolled down the dear little lady’s 
face, and she rubbed them away vigorously with a tiny piece of muslin 
and lace. 

Suddenly she ceased laughing, and leaning across the table, on which 
were set the pretty china tea-service and the antique silver kettle, she 
whispered mysteriously: ‘‘I am not so sure but what the dear thing hasn’t 
chosen her beau herself. Mark my words, cousin, if little Betty marries 
at all she will marry the Vicar’s curate, young Parson Campbell.” 

‘Parson Campbell! Mercy on us, Jane! He's but a boy, and a poor 
boy at that; he has not much over one hundred pounds a year, if that— 
he marry her? No, no, no, it can’t be possible!” 

‘“‘T_ don’t see why you set so much store by money, cousin Minnie. 
Miss Betty has a pretty penny of her own—besides, he’s of good family, 
being Sir Murray Campbell’s only son—though in truth his father is but 
a pauper baronet.” 
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Til Betty chose to pleasetherself. 
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Whilst these little ladies were discussing Betty’s love affairs to their 
heart’s content, that young lady was engaged in a very lover-like dispute 
with Parson Campbell himself, and hidden as they were by ferns and 
flowers from the inquisitive gaze of countless couples in the -ballroom of 
Sir Peter Mackenzie’s mansion in Cavendish Square, they were at full 
liberty to follow the bent of their own minds and flirt or quarrel as the 
fancy took them. 

And their fancy took them each a separate way. 

Now Parson Campbell was a merry youth with sunny, golden hair, 
and honest deep blue eyes that laughed straight at you, laying siege to 
your heart and taking it too, by storm, and with a frank, boyish face and 
upright, manly figure, and he, as he reclined on the settee in an alcove, 
was most bent on flirting. 

And Betty, a demure-looking little maiden, with downcast eyes and 
tightly-closed lips to all who knew her only as Sir Peter’s spoilt child, 
was the most bewitching, bewildering piece of goods that ever set foot 
in this world to those who knew her own dear little self. And Parson 
Campbell knew her in this wise. 

He called her ‘“‘ Betty.” - 

And she called him ‘ Donald”; but that was when they two were quite 
alone, as on the present occasion, when they were sitting out a dance 
in an alcove on the stairs, for Parson Campbell did not dance. 

Now this aggravating missy could not see a lovelorn look just thrown 
in her direction, or hear a lovesick sigh, or a few sweet words of sentiment, 
but she must be on her dignity! And as neither would give in it had 
ended in a lovers’ quarrel. 

She had just refused to sit out another dance. 

‘Well, will you come and hear me preach on Sunday week ?” he asked 
pleadingly. 

He knew he could persuade Lady Matilda to lunch with him in company 
with her daughter, after the service, if he once got them to attend his 
church, which was some distance from Sir Peter's country seat. 

It was the close of the London season and the Mackenzies were returning 
to the depths of the country for the summer months. 

‘*But I don’t care about your preaching,” Betty said, and Donald 
Campbell flushed to the roots of his hair, and a pained look crossed his 
bonny face. 

‘‘I’m sorry,” was all he said. 

‘‘Now your Vicar preaches to perfection,” Betty added mischievously, 
knowing as every one well did that no other parson could outdo Mr. 
Pottle in a long, prosy sermon, at all events in Surrey. 

_ Do you like his sermons? I thought you usually went to sleep,” he 
sald. | 

‘‘T? Never, never! If I ever was interested in a sermon in my life, 
it was when Mr. Pottle preached—so there! I admire him so thoroughly, 
and his views are mine in all things!” 

‘‘Really, well, would you care to come and hear him preach next 
Sunday ?” Donald Campbell asked her, and she, dimpling all over her 
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winsome face, thanked him as if he had offered her the richest of rare 
treats, and assured him she would not forget, and left him on another 
partner’s arm, all smiles and happiness. 

And he, poor boy, placed his two elbows on his knees, and his face 
between his hands, and sat there in a state of abject misery. He knew 
that Parson Pottle was a wealthy man and not ill-looking—and a bachelor ! 
Well, well, he loved his Betty so dearly that if she had given her little heart 

to that—that clumsy old 
bore—ahem ! that very 
estimable person, his 
own vicar, he would do 
his best to make her 
happy, and be the means 
of bringing his superior 
and the girl he loved 
. together. 

So it was with half- 
hearted happiness that 
Parson Campbell decked 
his little room the fol- 
lowing Sunday morn, in 
honour of the guests who 
were to lunch with him. 

But Betty would be 
there, Betty would adorn 
his dingy room with the 
sunshine of her smiles 
for a couple of hours at 
least—even if her affec- 
tions had been bestowed 
elsewhere; and, at all 
events, he was certain 
to have the pleasure of 
walking home with her 
from the church, and 
so he smiled again, and 
donning his new clerical 
attire, sallied forth with, 
as he himself would have 
put it, ‘“‘his best foot 
foremost.” 

Now the day was very warm and close, and everyone declared that 
there was thunder in the air, and the insects were more tiresome than 
ever that morning in the church, and kept buz-buz-buzzing round poor 
Betty’s bonnet and then knocked against her face, or crawled down her 
neck ; and through the open door there came the faint ‘‘ ga-ga” from the 
goose who lived on the green; the heat was telling on the poor old bird, 
who, as the villagers would tell you, had seen close on a hundred years 





Betty had never been so near the wall before. 
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of life, and it gave vent to a mournful noise, expressive of entire 
disapproval when the sun shone unusually brightly on her poor old 
back. 

And surely dear mamma had more than her proper share of room in 
the square pew with its hard, straight back and rough red cushions! 
Betty had never been so near the wall before—why she could rest her 
head against it, quite easily too, without inclining her little person 
to the nmght at all, and surely there were more steps to the pulpit 
than there used to be. Mr. Pottle was an endless while mounting to the 
top—ah, there he was, his little round face beaming in a benevolent 
smile over the heads of his devoted flock. 

And the text ?—buz-buz-buz-z-z-z. 

Betty had to watch the progress of that wasp—it was crawling along 
the pew in front and had nearly reached Miss Janet’s neck, the little 
bit that showed between her bonnet and the frill round the top of her 
low-cut gown. Why even the wasp seemed stupefied by the heat, it 
tried to fly, and then, fell to the ground. ‘‘Ga-ga,” laughed the goose, 
as if she’d seen and thoroughly enjoyed the defeated plan of attack on 
poor Miss Janet, and Betty smiled. Suddenly she started upright, Mr. 
Pottle was just commencing the “firstly”—what had the text been? 

Yes, she could see the preacher decidedly better if her little bonnet 
just touched the cool stone wall, but he looked so queer that day, so 
much bigger and all in a sort of mist—buz-buz-z-z-z—and so much 
further away—why it was Donald after all, and it was not a pulpit she 
was looking at, just a—— 

“Betty, Betty, Betty!” in a deep and earnest whisper. ‘Sit up my 
dear, pretend you were faint, your head fell forward. you were fast 
asleep and everyone can see you, it’s disgraceful. Sit up, there, there, 
are you better dear?” This in a louder tone—‘‘ Take my fan and I will 
help you into the fresh air!” 

And Betty, blushing with confusion at having fallen asleep in church, 
bent her head and leaning on her mother’s arm managed somehow to 
stumble to the porch. : 

And the two good parsons were full of concern, as they joined the 
ladies later. 

Well, it had been close and the church was very warm, and there 
had been a large congregation—— 

‘‘Poor Miss Betty—would she take a glass of wine before starting on 
her walk? No? Then should they walk slowly on?” Donald whispered 
—she could lean on his arm and Lady Matilda would be only too glad 
of a few moment’s conversation with the vicar. 

Betty murmured ‘Very well,” and she took his arm; he was so kind, 
and oh, so very believing, and so sorry she had been faint; and all the 
while——? Ah, she couldn’t confess it now—after having declared she 
liked the vicar’s sermons so! 

“Can you walk?” Donald asked her, as she knocked her foot against 
the gateway which led on to the village green. 

‘Yes, yes,” impatiently, and then she added, ‘‘Thank you.” 
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‘Are you still faint, Miss Betty? Won’t you look up! won’t you let 
me see your dear little face?” And Donald touched the rim of her bon- 
net with his hand. 

Then Betty did a strange thing—she sprang from his side, and threw 
back her head, and laughed, and laughed, and laughed again. 

“Tm a horrid, naughty girl,” she said; ‘‘my faintness was a sham 
—an excuse—O Donald,” 
—first glancing carefully 
round to see the others 
were out of sight— ‘‘O 
Donald — I —I fell fast 
asleep —” and her eyes 
dropped and sought the 
ground, and her face was 
crimson—she was waiting 
for his clerical reproof. 

For a moment Donald 
Campbell stared at her in 
silence, and then with a 
light-hearted laugh he 
caught her in his arms. 

‘*Don’t look so sweet, 
my darling, or I shall kiss 
you quite away,” he said, 
and then in a_ solemn 
tone, ‘‘ The Vicar’s sermon 
too!” 

Somehow she _ didn’t 
mind his reproof at all, she 
only blushed the more, and 
when he did kiss her once, 
if you will believe me, she 
held up her rosy lips for 
more — and there was no 
one to see but the goose, 
and she poor thing was 
very old and feeble. And 
laughing like a pair of 
happy children they returned by the path they had come to ask the blessing 
of the elder couple on them both. 

As I have heard on the best authority that a quiet but pretty wedding 
took place in that same little church within two calendar months, and that 
the happy couple were Donald Campbell and Betty Mackenzie, we may 
conclude the blessing was given with a right good will. 








“Should they walk slowly on?” 
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IN Two PARTs.—PART II.* 


\ , THEN I stand before Bolton House, on Windmill Hill, occupied 

by Joanna Baillie for so long, I confess I do not think of that 

‘‘small figure and mean and shuffling gait” so much as of 
another figure, tall, slightly bowed, with the kind eyes smiling, that some- 
times limped up the flagged pathway and so through the inner iron gate 
to the door. I mean the figure of Sir Walter Scott. His friendship for 
Joanna Baillie was close, and, as all his friendships were, absolutely 
sincere. It was he who exerted himself to get her most successful acting 
play, The Family Legend, produced in Edinburgh; it was he who said to 
Ballantyne, “If you wish to speak of a real poet, Joanna Baillie is now 
the highest genius of our country.” Scott was notoriously generous to most 
of his contemporaries, and posterity has hardly confirmed this judgment. 
I suppose we do not read Joanna Baillie now—the Plays on the Passions, 
if we possess them, serve only to collect dust upon our shelves; but that, 
at any rate, was Scott’s verdict. From Bolton House he doubtless found 
his way on to the heath, perhaps dropped into the Spaniards or the Bull 
and Bush, and may, without knowing it, have passed the short figure of 
Keats hurrying home in the twilight. If they had met in 1817, that 
Blackwood article, almost certainly from the pen of Lockhart, might never 
have been written, and Scott would have been saved the confusion which 
Severn observed in him at Rome when the name of Keats was mentioned. 
We cannot blame Scott, perhaps, and certainly Lockhart has already been 
scourged enough. 

Wordsworth, Rogers, and Maria Edgeworth were also frequent visitors 
at Bolton House, which remains, apparently, exactly as it was in the days 
when Mrs. Joanna Baillie, as she liked to be called, lived there with her 
sister, dispensing her simple hospitalities with a grace which made 
Wordsworth call her ‘‘a model of an English gentlewoman.” 

From the gate of Bolton House a child might toss a stone on to the 
roof of Romney’s studio. The present Holly Bush Inn and that curious 
collection of wooden walls and windows at the back of it represent, without 
much alteration save to the front of the house, the “‘ strange, new dwelling” 
which Romney built for himself at great trouble and expense. He elected 
to be his own architect, and although later he called in professional aid, 
he quarrelled with his brother craftsman and finished the place himself; 
the result is interesting to us, but was a weariness and perplexity to him. 

* Continued from p. 57. 189 
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2 : Both the studio and picture 


| / | . gallery open off a_ landing 
ee ea ee Ne which is approached from 
Be Wie"  , what is now the main en- 
a sa a trance to the Hampstead 
il Big. <P oO Constitutional Club: the 


studio is a reading room; 
the gallery, with its three 
ae 4 5 windows facing towards 
Pocord ae te eath Street, echoes to the 
ee; = =.©' ~~~ sound of club luncheons and 
dinners. 
, ky ey OS 3 Romney moved into this 
_- ae - pa Tt singular place from Caven- 
vi Rae fT , dish Square in 1797, forsaking 
- = ; ne beso CUO bee: a 


me his old town abode when 
_ .. | He retired to Hampstead full 






fashion had forsaken him. 
of dreams and aspirations ; 
he was to paint great historical 
and biblical subjects as they 
had never been painted be- 
fore; he was, as it were, to 
make up by a= strenuous 
and severe old age for the Lady Hamiltons and _ frivolities of his 
youth. But it was too late; his health was broken, his nerves were 
shattered, his endurance gone; when he took up his brushes it was to 
do no more than an hour or two’s feverish, uncertain work. The 
pitiful, solitary figure moved about amongst the stacked canvases with- 
out the power to realise the fitful visions that danced before his eyes; 
he sank lower in mind and body day by day. Remorse began to stir in 
him; he remembered the wife of his youth, still living, whom he had 
forsaken because ‘‘ marriage spoilt an artist”; himself neglected, he began 
to realise what the word meant; himself alone, he felt’ the bitterness of 
loneliness. And then, as though fate must brand as well as shame, the 
first approach of madness gripped him, and at that he suddenly fled 
northward to the woman who was still his wife. She received him gladly, 
nursed him tenderly through weary months of sickness and unreason, and 
in her arms he died. Here, indeed, is tragedy softened by divine pathos, 
a tenderness as of evening light after a day of storm. Tennyson’s 
‘‘Romney’s Remorse” ends finely thus :— 


O let me lean my head upon your breast, 

‘Beat little heart’ on this fool brain of mine. 

I once had friends—and many—none like you ; 

I love you more than when we married. Hope! 
O yes, I hope, or fancy that, perhaps, 

Human forgiveness touches Heaven, and thence— 
For you forgive me, you are sure of that— 
Reflected, sends a light on the forgiven. 
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The clink of glasses and the click of billiard balls now sound where 
George Romney awoke to the knowledge of his mistake. 

Of the Hampstead taverns only three notable ones remain—the 
Spaniards, the Bull and Bush, and Jack Straw’s Castle. The latter must 
have been often haunted by distinguished figures in the past, but the two 
best known to us are Charles Dickens and his biographer, John Forster. 
There was nothing good in or near London that Dickens did not know, and 
be naturally, therefore, knew and liked Jack Straw’s Castle. The curicus 
may see there the chair in which he sat, and the table at which he discussed 
beefsteaks and port; they will also be assured that he wrote at that 
table,—a statement to 
be accepted with greater 
reservation ; and if they 
care to enquire further | : 
they will be shown the : ' : 


bed in which he slept ! - s oe 7 ie nett 

big! = Cate 4 
But even Jack Straw’s ‘ a : ee) 
Castle cannot remain un- | a a ae 


altered; as I write the 
interior is being trans- 
formed, ceilings are 
being raised, all the 
old land marks are 
being swept away. . 
Before long the 
exterior, too, will 
cease to call cheer- 
fully through its 
lighted bow-win- 
dows to travellers aw 
nipped by cold or © -f 
storm-trapped near 
the heath. It was 
not ‘‘convenient,” . 
the landlord tells me. \ 
Well, I daresay it was . 1 gs ee | : 
not convenient, and he ~° a : eet Se aed oor eam 
doubtless knows _ his wee ae 
business ; the demon of 
change is inexorable. 
The Bull and Bush 
is said by some chroni- ee eo ee 
clers to have been one ee 
of the Addison circle 7 
taverns, but I am in- 
clined to think they have confused it with the old Upper Flask, dealt 
with in the earlier article. It was certainly a haunt of Hogarth, however, 
and I have no doubt George Morland knew it well; his scent for a cosy 
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inn—for any inn, indeed, cosy or otherwise— 
was too keen for us to suppose that he could 
have missed this one. The place is not so 
frankly old-fashioned now as it was a few 
years ago, but it still retains a good deal of 
that true tavern flavour which this generation 
has done its best to kill; it has none of the 
flare of a gin-palace about it, no huge and 
repellent outside lamps, no cut-glass doors 
and meretricious gilding. The garden 1s still 
a pleasant enough lounging-place in summer, 
with its glimpse of boarded walls and gables 
at the back of the house, but it would be 
more pleasant if a misdirected sense of 
realism had not splashed tree-stumps and 
rustic arches with green paint to represent 
moss. 

Next door to the Spaniards stands the 
house once occupied by Lord Erskine, the 
ereat advocate. In his day it was called 


ISvergreen Hill; that name has given place to the less picturesque but 
more appropriate one of Erskine 
House. It was here that his last 


U 
meeting with Burke took place. aes 
They had quarrelled over that | 
prolific source of contemporary 
disagreement, the French Revolu- 
tion, and Burke came to heal the 
breach—only just in time, for not 
long afterwards he died. 
story is told by Erskine :— 

‘‘He came to see me not long 
before he died. I then lived on 
Hampstead Hill. ‘Come, Erskine,’ 
said he, holding out his hand, ‘let 
us forget all! I shall soon quit 
this stage, and wish to die in peace 
with everybody, especially you.’ 


The 
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I reciprocated the sentiment, and = 7 , yt 
we took a turn round the grounds. 7 
Suddenly he stopped. An exten- Bae ) 


sive prospect over Caen Wood oo 


broke upon him. 


stood, 
wrapped in thought, gazing upon 
the sky as the sun was setting. 


«nk @ L- 


‘Ah! Erskine,’ he said, pointing 
towards it, ‘this is just the place for a reformer; all the beauties are 
beyond your reach, you cannot destroy them.’ ” 
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Romney's Studio. 


How one wishes that this were also true of Hampstead and _ its 
associations. . 

Wildwood House, at North End, was occupied for a time by Chatham 
in 1766, and later, when he was suffering from his ‘‘mysterious malady.” 
In Rosslyn House, recently pulled down, Lord Chesterfield is said to have 
lived for some years, and it may be mentioned, in the rare likelihood of 
its interesting a chance reader, that Thomas Day, the author of that 
childhood’s terror Sandford and Merton, once dignified Hampstead with 
his worthy, but hardly attractive presence. Poor Gay, too, who might 
have learnt wisdom from his own Fables, was carried to Hampstead in 
what appeared a dying condition, induced by the loss of his fortune in the 
Great Bubble. But the pure air and the solicitude of Arbuthnot saved 
him, and he went away whole. 

Of the forgotten worthies, I may mention, in passing, Dr. Sewell, 
who was a friend of Pope and Addison, and a contributor to the supple- 
mental volumes of the Tatler and Spectator. Poor Sewell hardly lived in 
the memory of his own generation, and died, neglected and alone, in 
1726, being hurried to his grave without even the doubtful dignity of 
mourners. The following stanza, quoted from a copy of verses written by 
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Sewell in a Hampstead garden, has, it seems to me, the force of genuine 
pathos when we remember his unhappy end :— 


Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green 

(For vanity’s in little seen). 

All must be left when death appears, 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 

aa F af : Nor one of all thy plants that grow— 
hE 


we " : But Rosemary—will with thee go. 

j a eet William Blake, mystic, dreamer, 
es Pra 03 . : 

‘4 LA: painter, -engraver, master of the 
oe ee ee et ae simple and perfect lyric, and equally 





master of incoherent 
prophecy, certainly 
genius and almost mad- 
Hy man, was a frequent 
. . Lge. visitor of John Linnell 
ann at Hampstead. Curi- 
ously enough, the air 
did not suit him; it 
ee RN induced shivering fits 
I Rok, - and ‘‘a deathly feel all 
Bre Ce: over the limbs,” and 
it) was on his return 
Sp eg from one of these visits 
woivy’ in the summer of 1827 
is, that the beginning ot 
“tt. his fatal illness came 
upon him. He died 
en ee in the August of that year, and, as the shadow 
s 2 of death deepened, ‘‘his countenance grew fair, 
his eyes brightened, and he burst out into 
singing of the things he saw in heaven.” 
(rrlyord of the, The house in which Dr. Johnson had 
Spied f lodgings in 1741, for the benefit of his wife’s 
health, was carried into oblivion long ago, un- 
happily hearsed in builders’ carts: not a brick remains for a memorial. We 
know that it was in Frognal, and a guess may be made at its site, but no 
more. Wherever it was, in that house he wrote The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, and no doubt the solitude of the heath aided largely in the rapidity of 
its composition ; ‘‘he composed,” says Boswell, ‘‘seventy lines of it in one 
day, without putting one of them upon paper till they were finished.” 
Of all the old Hampstead dwellers or lovers whom I conjure up as I 
walk the heath, silent though close companions, no figure is so greatly 
human, so kindly, so honourably sincere, as Dr. Johnson, and next to 
him, shining not less clearly but with a stranger radiance, comes Charles 
Lamb. 
In High Street, Clarkson Stanfield lived tor a time, and there died. 
His home, a substantial, simple building of three storeys, with an addition 
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at the side, is now used as a public library: instead ot canvases, books; 
and instead of the smell of paint the smell of thumbed volumes. But 
this is a not inappropriate transition; for the irony of change you must go 
up the Holly Bush steps near at hand and look at poor Romney’s folly. 
There is not even a tradition connecting Shakespeare in any way with 
Hampstead, yet it is impossible to suppose that he did not know the 
little hill village and the heath. The green stillness of the Northern 
Heights must have wooed him with a bashful invitation which he was 
much too devout a lover to resist; I have no doubt whatever that he 
found the call imperative, and that he knew Hampstead as well as he 
knew Bankside. On many a summer morning, perhaps with Ben Jonson 
or his brother Edmond by his side, he must have stood upon this ridge 
of hills and looked north-westward towards Stratford-on-Avon and the 
Arden woods. And I can see him, in some time of holiday, lying under 
a thorn, all white with the snow of blossom, on the heath, listening to 
the growing hum of summer and the stir of the breeze in the scented 
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shade above him, thinking, 
perhaps, of the green water 
meadows and the placid river 
of Warwickshire, dreaming of 
Oberon or Titania, or, more 
likely still, considering nothing 
save that it was good to be 
alive. In his strenuous, double 
London life of actor and play- 
wright, he must have often 
found the absolute need of rest 
and quiet musing, and _ there, 
as he raised his eyes, shone 
the Northern Heights, and he 
threw down his pen and hurried 
to them as to a mistress or a 
friend. Mr. T. F. Ordish, in 
his admirable Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don, very prettily supposes that 
as old Gerard, the Elizabethan 
botanist, was digging about for 
specimens on the heath, he may 
have been aroused by the halloos 
of falconers, and have seen 


Shakespeare appear before him, ‘‘aglow with the excitement of the chase.” 
Well, this is quite as likely as many things in which we have a firm 
belief, and for my part I choose to believe that Shakespeare knew Hamp- 


stead as well as I know it myself, 
and also that he did meet Gerard 
on the heath. 

Although much has been taken 
from Hampstead, enough remains to 
make it the king of suburbs. The 
builder, and not the plough, has gone 
over many of our pleasant places ; 
we have new bricks for old, streets 
where gardens budded, ugliness where 
beauty should have claimed its right 
to glad protection; but in spite of 
everything, as I have said, much 
remains. The contemporary literary 
and artistic interest of Hampstead 
is, of course, far greater than that of 
any other part of London—it har- 
bours writers and artists by the score; 
but with its celebrities of to-day we 
are not concerned here. No doubt 
associations and traditions are in the 
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making now just as they were when Clarissa found refuge in the Upper 
Flask, or when Keats slept in Leigh Hunt’s library. In these brief articles, 
necessarily hardly more than summaries, I have been concerned only with 
the past, a past easily revived, full of human interest and of memories 
that can never die. 

Stand any night on the edge of the heath near the flagstaff, late 
enough for the roadway to be deserted, and you may call up the spirits of 
these dead Hampstead dwellers and see them walk again on their familiar 
ground. The present is no more real than the past, and though you may ~ 
hear no footfalls, not even from the ponderous tread of Dr. Johnson, there 
the figures pass and repass you ina ghostly walk. That burst of laughter 
that breaks into the night is not from Jack Straw’s Castle, but from the 
old Upper Flask, and the note that rings above the rest comes from the 
jovial throat of Dick Steele, late captain in Lord Lucas’s regiment of 
Fusiliers. 





THE IDLER AT THE ‘“‘OMAR CLUB.” 


(The writer is permitted to dedicate his first literary essay to his admired 
and illustrious friend, the author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta”; his sentor, perhaps, 
but of the same noble Profession and College). 


BY ERNEST RADFORD. 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE EDITION ILLUSTRATED BY ELIHU VEDDER, BY 
SPECIAL PERMISSION OF MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., NEW YORK. 
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AS it may be supposed from the title that the 
writer must belong to this club it should be 
explained that the situation suggested is only 
imaginary. Then as to the Idler: what manner 
of man is he for whom this essay is written ? 
Does he resemble in any respect’ the 
‘‘Characters” depicted in the books that our 
fathers read? ‘‘The meer empty wit”; ‘‘ The 
Towne gallant”; ‘‘The Pot poet”; ‘‘The 
pretender to learning”; ‘‘The scandalous 
preacher”; ‘‘The grave divine” and the 
rest? It was one John Earle, I believe, who 
headed the fashion for this kind of character 
drawing, and one might naturally expect to 

: find in his ‘‘Microcosmographie,” the Habituall 

Omar's Emblem. Loafer, or Idler, but neither there nor in any 
similar work of the period is the creature 

exactly described. For as much as it leaveth us fancy free the omission is 
hardly regrettable, and I for my part shall contend that he, the said Idler, 
may be compounded of all these together, and be an exceeding good fellow 
withal. He has opportunities of all-round enjoyment which are denied to 
professional writers, and by virtue of his peculiar position either is or should 
be the soundest adviser upon debateable matters of Taste. Remembering 
that Carlyle, safeguarded by distance and time, called Heine a blackguard, 
and Omar another, we think that his only translator was let off very 
easily. The ‘innocent far niente” life of his friend may have seemed to 

Carlyle to be remote indeed from his own, but idle in the ordinary sense 
it was not, and because there is much in a name, we had _ better 
distinguish the kinds. The leisure vouchsafed to Fitzgerald was devoted 
in part to maintaining his strength, in part to his friends, and the rest to 
perfecting work which is likely to live for ever. 

The Editor will permit me, perhaps, to remind him that when I sug- 
gested the subject, he was not a little in doubt as to whether it could be 
made interesting enough to attract the ordinary reader. Considering the 
extraordinary number of annotated echoes of Omar, which have only lately 
been published, I felt that his fears were not altogether unfounded, and 
198 
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doubted myself whether 
-the camel’s back would 
bear even one inconsider- 
able article in addition to 
those which already lay 
heavily on it: Mr. Heron 
Allen’s new volume, for 
instance, and Mr. John 
Payne’s, the latest and 
least digestible. It cannot 
be said in this case that 
the more writers there are 
the merrier the unfortu- 
nate reader is likely to be, 
but being myself a mere 
seeker of Pleasure, and 
therein one at heart with 
the Idler, I have thought 
that he should be grateful 
for an epitome of what has 
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been written, and if, in ad- 
dition to this, I can show 
how beautifully the most 
appealing of the Quatrains 
have been illustrated I shall 
have done something at 
least. The kindness of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. permits me to reproduce as a whole or 
in part some pages of Elihu Vedder’s great volume. If anywhere else I had 
found others even nearly as good, I should have wished to include one or 
two, but the artists are few who have aitempted so much, and what I have 
seen, whatever merit it had, has been anything but sympathetic. Mr. 
Vedder’s life-work will be the subject of a separate article before very long, 
and I must confine myself here to the work which connects his name with 
Edward Fitzgerald’s. Lest it should be supposed that the writer is ‘‘briefed,” 
so to say, by the artist’s own lovers, it had better at once be acknowledged 
that the illustrations are not equally pleasing. By birth an American, 
by nature a dreamer of dreams, and by habit a Roman painter, it has been 
remarked that his colder works have little to recommend them but their 
style—or rather, the reminiscence of style which we distinguish as Manner. 
The grandeur which is inherited is appropriate only to the sublimest 
conceptions, and these we have not as a rule, but Vedder has sources of 
inspiration unknown to his fellows in Rome, whether found in Fitzgerald’s 
Quatrain, or in the Idealist’s Limitless Land. We find when the utmost is 
called for, that the achievement is generally beyond expectation, and this 
is as much as can ever be said. Instance the illustration entitled ‘‘The 
Magdalene,” and contrast his conception with that to which art has 
accustomed us: a flesh-heap affecting repentance that merely multiplies 
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THE MAGDALENE. 


sinners. Were ever more wonderful words addressed by woman to God? Has 
ever the Predestinarian’s Postulate been made to look sillier? As if this were 
not enough, the poet returns to the subject again, and says later on :— 
O Thou, who Man of baser Earth did’st make, 
And even with Paradise devise the snake ; 
For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened, Man’s forgiveness give and take. 
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Let it be assumed, however unjustly, that the reader knows little of 
‘“‘Omar.” It will at any rate expedite business, and necessitate the 
- exclusion of matter which hardly matters at all to the simple lover of 
art. Of the author of these translations one would be tempted, if 
space but allowed, to say a great deal, for the little he did would never 
have been done so perfectly if the circumstances had not been favourable, 
and of these we should know something at least. The friends with whom 
he corresponded were the Tennysons, James Spedding, Thompson, late 
Master of Trinity, Thackeray, Car- 
lyle and others. The names of 
Prof. Fawcett, his neighbour at Alde- 
burgh, of Aldis Wright and Prof. 
Norton, occur somewhat later; but 
one must be mentioned especially: 
his Cambridge friend Edward B. 
Cowell. The inclination in this 
case was mutual, for the Orien- 
talist found in Fitzgerald a capacity 
for appreciation which is rare in 
the ordinary pupil; they were in- 
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some of the most perfect verse in _ |]ifiegDycke sete -! 57> 
the language. As it may help to _ |llR@g@resceemegeeee 
explain his theory of the translator’s 
duty, it may be remarked in passing 
that Fitzgerald had an _ idea of 
abridging past masters which is 
little in favour to-day. For Love- 
lace, Clarissa’s hero, he had the 
greatest admiration, but the work as a whole was to him as the Lord’s Day 
to ‘‘Mr. Badman,” created by Bunyan—a thing that he ‘‘could not 
away with,” and he would, if allowed, have abridged even that. The 
Rev. George Crabbe was also a favourite, but the critical habit co- 
existing in him with the artist’s unerring perception of quality, he 
undertook as a labour of Love to curtail the ‘‘ Tales of the Hall,” 
and present them in what he supposed might be a somewhat more 
readable form. He would have persuaded his friend Spedding to reduce 
his magnum opus on ‘‘ Bacon” by making substantial deductions from the 
sheer hulk of the work. I write partly from recollections of ‘* Letters” 
collected by Aldis Wright, and so cannot recall what was said to the same 
effect about Wordsworth and others, but he certainly said more than once 
that Tennyson should have been dissuaded from publishing anything after 
a certain date, and a general impression remains that Fitzgerald, by virtue 
of his own artistry, was an unusually competent critic. His scattered 
opinions of painters and pictures are in general as sound as his others. His 
ear we assume was perfect, for there are songs among his remains, 
and his love of the right word intense. The dialects of his own county, 
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I-ssex, he mastered completely, and had collected the material for a 
volume upon them. The reader who desires on the strength of this 
recommendation a more intimate knowledge of one of the most loveable 
men ever known, should read these same letters, and also a little book 
published lately called ‘‘Two Suffolk Friends.” The last consists chiefly 
of letters from one to the other, and is nearly all about their sailing 
adventures. I have room for an extract, which must be brief, from 
a very delightful paper contributed two years ago to ‘“‘ The Quarto,” by the 
Prof. of Greek at University College. ‘‘All the summer he used to be 
‘sailing about the East Coast. Once he even went as far as Holland 
‘“to see Paul Potter’s Bull, but finding a fair wind back to England 
‘when he got there, he thought it a pity to lose it, and promptly 
‘‘sailed back without seeing Paul Potter or anything else. For the 
‘‘ fishermen and sailors he hada great affection, in particular for one ot 
‘them whom he made captain of his crew, and whom he called Posh. . . . 
‘‘ This Posh,” said he, ‘‘is one of the three greatest Men I have known, the 
‘‘other two being Tennyson and Thackeray—and Posh was superior to 
‘‘them in being less self-conscious,” and this, from another source, may 
help to complete the picture. ‘* His pleasures were simple and innocent. 
‘‘ Amongst the most delightful he counted the short coasting trips occupying 
‘‘no more than a day or two at a time which he used to make in his own 
‘‘ yacht from Lowestoft, accompanied only by a crew of two men, and such a 
‘friend as Cowell with a large party, and a few bottles of wine to supply 
‘their material wants. It is needless to say that books were also put into 
“the cabin, and that the symposia of the friends were thus brightened by 
‘“communion with the minds of the great departed. . . . When his old 
‘boatman died he abandoned his nautical exercises and gave up his yacht 
‘for ever. ... During the last few years of his life, he divided his time 
‘between Cambridge, Crabbe’s house, and his own home at Little Grange, 
‘‘near Woodbridge, where he received occasional visits from friends and 
‘‘relations.” He married, it will be remembered, the daughter of Bernard 
Barton, Charles Lamb’s Quaker friend, and died quietly in 1883. He was 
never at easc in London, and seldom strayed far from his home. ‘‘ When 
‘in Bedfordshire,” he wrote of a then recent visit, ‘I put away almost 
‘all books except Omar Khayham, which I .could not help looking over 
“ina paddock covered with buttercups and brushed by a delicious breeze, 
‘while a dainty racing filly (W. Brown’s) came startling up to wander and 
‘snuff about me.” Was there ever a prettier bit of biography ? 

Before leaving the man and proceeding to treat of the various 
versions of the Rubaiyat that English writers have published, it should 
be explained that l‘itzgerald anticipated criticism, and neither claimed nor 
desired the distinction of the dry-as-dust literal translator. He knew 
Persian enough, at least with friend Cowell beside him, to have 
equalled in a word for word competition any one of these writers, but 
where then would the poet have been? He wrote as to this to a friend: 
‘‘I think I shall become a bore by all this translation, but it amuses me 
‘without any labour, and really I think I have the faculty of making 
‘‘something readable which others have left unreadable. I sketch out the 
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‘‘ matter, then put it away, and coming upon it one day with fresh eyes, 
‘‘trim it up with some natural impulse that I think gives a natural air to 
“it all.” 

The defenders of Faith in his way ot reproducmg the matter, are not 
only the men of genius, but scholars of highest repute, and Fitzgerald’s 
detractors, if any there be, have to reckon with men of keener perception 
and feelings much deeper than theirs. Mr. Heron Allen, who would 
not, I suppose, be counted amongst them, is fairer by far than Mr. Payne, 
who, to repeat an old joke, will have to be physicked a little if. he is 
to be cured of the spleen. The former, perhaps, mistrusting himself, 
quotes Professor Norton’s opinion, which is finely appreciative and perfectly 
lust. 

‘‘The work of a poet inspired by the work of a poet; not a copy, 
but a reproduction; not a translation, but the re-delivery of a poetic 
inspiration. . . it reads in its English dress like the latest and freshest 
expression of the perplexity and doubt of the generation to which 
we belong.” 

It may here be remarked, as the passage just quoted suggests it, that 
there appears to be nothing beyond understanding in Omar’s mental 
condition. The fundamental conception of one all-powerful Being is derived 
from an earlier source than either Mahometan or Christian Creed, and 
the inferences from that assumption have been so many bones of 
contention from the beginning. Read, mark, learn, and digest the 
Quatrains one by one; it will be found that old Omar’s doubts were as 
ours, with scarcely a difference. The despondent note is what dis- 
tinguishes him from the sensualist pure, and this is only too familiar to 
us. The poet and those he consorted with would seem to have stood in 
much the same position with regard to the Mother Church as those who 
claim freedom of her to-day, and it is likely enough, being at once godless 
and hopeless, that they became something of libertines. If proof should 
be wanted it will be found in abundance in the collection which 
Mr. Payne publishes. But Hope, though sometimes selfish enough, is 
the motive power in Man’s empire, and modern thought has restored it 
at last to the place it seemed to have lost for a while. There is neither 
meat nor drink in mere negation, and we could not have subsisted upon 
it for long. Take Hope from the man who has once entertained it and 
he will tend to become a mere fatalist, alternately depressed and exalted, 
the former when sober enough to nurse his one thought, the latter 
when drink has excited desire. 

The amount of debateable matter which the Persians sent with these 
poems would have distressed any one but Fitzgerald, whose contem- 
plative philosophical habit enabled him to discover at once the element 
common to Eastern and Western thought, and to impart to his own when 
expressed the dignity and serenity which is the note of the highest 
‘ poetical art. 

At the time of his appearance we had nothing but blank verse and 
verse in the sonnet form to meet the demands of the Poet who requires 
of the English translator music for music, and we owe to Fitzgerald 
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WHENCE AND WHITHER. 


entirely the refinem2nts upon the quatrain which resulted in its being 
accepted at once as one of the noblest verse forms. 

I write as I have said for the Idler, and he, in my opinion, is far 
better employed in pure pleasure seeking than he would be in reading 
anything that the Omar boom has called forth. Let him get his 
Fitzgerald by heart for use after dinner, and avoid books on the subject 
as scrupulously as cats avoid water. 
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It should, however, be known to the general reader that there are 
quatrains, even hundreds, which Fitzgerald was not aware of, not at 
least until 1867 Mons. Nicholas appeared with his prose translation in 
French. Therein and elsewhere there is more than sufficient material 
for further selections from Omar. The mould remains with us 
unbroken, and given one worthy to pursue the same subject, who would 
describe himself humbly as Fitzgerald’s disciple, there appears to be 
nothing against the lode being worked until it is fairly exhausted. 
There is no sanitary or sumptuary law in operation against sonneteers, 
and it may be taken for granted that what I have called Echoes of 
Omar will continue to be produced in great numbers. We are only 
concerned with their quality, and time may be trusted to sift them. 
‘‘Done into English—to suggest the violence of the proceeding,” said 
Swift, I believe, on occasion; but there was nothing of this in 
Fitzgerald’s procedure. He simply refingered the plastic material until 
it assumed the classical form at once dear and familiar to him. So 
have we preserved in his verse the heat which gives life to the rose, the 
glow and perfume of the East. The mould, I have said, is unbroken, 
and the vessel most perfectly shaped. 

I believe that Professor York Powell and Mr. Le Gallienne are the 
only English writers who have at all recently attempted to supplement 
Fitzgerald by publishing metrical translations or paraphrases of the 
Rubaiyat. To Mr. Heron Allen’s prose version we owe very little :—of 
the fine art of “bulking” a volume he is one of the ablest exponents. 

He had access to the Ouseley MS. containing the 158 Rubaiyat 
which Professor Cowell discovered, and has done the same into prose. 
So the choice is between his and Mr. Huntly Macarthy’s, which 
contains nearly treble the number. But prose is no use to the lover 
or maker of verse except in so far as it furnishes him with ideas, and 
works of this kind have about the same literary value as Baedeker’s 
guides and such things. 

Mr. John Payne, a “peculiar” of the Villon Society, has published his 
845 quatrains in the metre or metres of the Persian originals; he had 
better, I think, have done the same into prose, tor there is no poetry here, 
nor anything sufficiently like it to support its claim to be gravely con- 
sidered as verse. He may be Said to have furnished Fitzgerald redivivus, if 
such there must be, with material more than sufficient for one additional 
volume, but so long as an aching head retains even the faintest recollection of 
the music emitted by this astounding wind instrument, it will be fairly 
impossible for him to recover the measure of the sober quatrain. In 
justification of what I have said I must be allowed to give one example. It 
may be thought by those who read little that I have wilfully chosen the 
worst, but that in this case would hardly be possible. It is said that the 
‘throw back” which puts the rhyme in the middle instead of the end of 
the line, where we generally look for it, is a distinguishing feature of The 
Rubaiyat, and of this we are offered a specimen. I have not ascertained 
who Skinker is, but suppose he is worshipped in Persia, as he is invoked 
so often :— 
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Skinker, since ruin is of Fortune Alanucd for thee and me, 
This nether world is no abiding Lasad for thee and me, 

Yet, so the winecup in the midst’s but stazned for thee and me, 
Rest thou assured the very Truth’s in 7land for thee and me. 


>] 


The above, though ‘the quaintest human bosh ever written” (cv. 
Rossetti to Wm. Allingham), at least has some interest, as it illustrates an 
eccentricity which has not its like in our country; but the same cannot be 
said for this verse, or for hundreds of others that court comparison with it :— 

For a somewhat of down on the cheek of the fair that asprout’s become, 
Deem not that her loveliness less, indeed, or in doubt’s become: 

Nay, in the yarth of her cheek, for the pleasance place of the soul, 
The rose-bud with verdure again encompassed absorb’ds become. 

I am pleased to borrow but should be sorry to steal from such a case- 
hardened perverter of truth as this translator must be if the original has 
music in it. The tone which prevails in Mr. Payne’s preface is discreditable 
to a writer who has already won fame in his circle by his translations in 
prose and verse of such acknowledged classics as ‘‘The Arabian Nights,” 
‘‘The Decameron,” and others, and must be my excuse for speaking so 
plainly of this, his latest, achievement. 

What is said in conclusion must relate to a booklet which, in its 
original form, has become exceedingly rare. It was published anonymously 
and, once discovered, excited both admiration and cunosity. I believe 
that Mr. Quaritch has no twopenny castaway books placed in barrows 
outside his present establishment, but it appears that he had in times past, 
and that Fitzgerald’s now precious translations were with them. It is 
difficult to arrive at the fact, but Rossetti is generally credited with the 
distinction of having introduced it to the elect of his circle. According 
to another account, it was Morris, and he being accounted a ‘‘ millionaire” 
by his friends, is as likely to have had the money. That Morris ob- 
tained it and loved it is, at any rate, certain, for there remains in 
possession of Lady Burne-Jones an illuminated copy of this same work, 
the whole by Morris’s hand, and in all probability priceless. ‘‘It fell,” says 
Mr. McCarthy, ‘‘into the hands of certain very remarkable men. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Algernon Charles Swinburne, and Captain R. Burton got 
copies. All these being poets they saw in this little book the work of a 
great poet. . . . Mr. Swinburne was the first after Fitzgerald to make 
use of the Rubaiyat form of verse, introducing into it an exquisite artistic 
amplification by which the third unrhymed line of -the Persian form 
rhymed with the third line of the next stanza. . . . To him Omar 
owes the most elegant tribute in the English language—the words which 
are to be found in a note to his ‘Essay on Blake.’” From our list of 
noble names Mr. Ruskin’s should not be omitted. He is known to have 
written a letter which, addressed to Fitzgerald, was somehow waylaid, 
and reached him, v1a Carlyle, about ten years after. 

Remembering that Fitzgerald, the ‘‘ fastidious man” of the ‘character ” 
book was particularly fond of suggesting abridgements to friends whose 
works he deemed worth the trouble, I think it likely enough that had he 
been spared, as we say, he would have been engaged even now in removing 
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some parts of this book, and refining still further on others. I suppose that 
the wine-bibbers quote nothing so often as the quatrain which concludes 
with the lines— 

I often wonder what the vintners buy 

One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


I submit that this is not clear, and as clarity is valued as highly in verse 
as in wine it should not have been left as it is. Mr. Payne, who has not 
been heartily praised, has done somethjng to help us here. There is sense 
in his jingle at least— 

At the seller of wine still in wonder am I 

For what better than that which they sell will they buy? 
Meaning that if they did there would be no profit on the transaction. 

The lines which suggested the ‘‘ Magdalene” to Mr. Vedder are even more 
famous. The writer, cabined, cribbed and confined within the four-line limit, 
has at once to compress and express the feeling of rage which is pent in 
the breast of the woman, and to me it appears the occasion demanded a 
supreme effort on the part of the poet. The stanza concludes with a 
pre-arranged exclamation of unparalleled strength and daring, and I venture 
to say as to this that the lines leading up to it are the result of mere brain- 
work and are introduced very clumsily. The thought is preserved, perhaps, 
but the music is lost, and thought when the effort involved is felt apparent 
is always a hindrance to pure poetic expression. It would be possible to 
multiply instances but I am not so inclined at the moment. One should 
not be obliged to wrest their meanings from poets, and I keep for my 
own delectation a manuscript copy made for me containing those I would 
have by heart. 
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THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 


BY ROBERT MACHRAY. 


yous the exception, perhaps, of the United States, France is the 
foreign country with which we have the closest and most 
intimate relations. This comes about very naturally, not only 
from the fact that, geographically speaking, not more than the breadth of 
an English county separates us, but also from all that has flowed forth 
from this contiguity—the ceaseless reciprocal influences which the French 
have had on us, and we on them, in politics, science, art, literature, and, 
indeed, in every department of life. Yet, at the same time, there exists 
between France and ourselves a ‘‘community of differences” rather than 
of similar interests, save such as may be termed the great interests of 
civilisation. In truth, our material interests appear to clash so continually 
that it is hardly too much to say that we seem to hover dizzily on the 
verge of war every other day. 

And it is certainly curious that, apart from those of us who have 
triends or business in Paris or Marseilles or other centres, we, as a people, 
are content with information of the vaguest and most general character 
as to what is going on across the channel. Outside a few famous names, 
which can be counted almost on the fingers of one hand, what does the 
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public, even the highly educated public, in England know of the men who 
control the destinies of the Republic? It is upon these men, however, 
that the peace and prosperity of the British Empire to a large extent 
depend, for since the alliance of Russia with France, the latter country 
has become the pivot on which the whole foreign political situation, com- 
plicated and menacing as it admittedly is, seems to turn. 

The system of government which now obtains in France is, broadly 
speaking, not so very dissimilar from our own. We have the three 
estates—the Sovereign, Lords and Commons; the French also-have three 
estates—the President, Senators and Deputies. Two of the British estates 
are hereditary, one electoral; in France, all three are electoral. But, as 
everybody knows, the Queen’s government is really carried on by one or 
other of the two great parties into which the people of this country are 
divided. In France, however, there is a bewildering array of political 
groups, as indicated by the composition of the Chamber of Deputies 
according to the elections which took place last May. Thus, there are 
Moderate Republicans, some 250 in number; Radicals, about 100; Radical 
Socialists and Socialists, nearly 140; Rallied (the Ralliés are men who have 
rallied to the support of the Republican form of government, although 
they preferred, and still probably prefer, some other form), who number 
about 40; Reactionaries, Monarchists, Imperialists, of whom there are some 
44; Anti-Semites and Nationalists, and so on. 

French domestic politics have become of late years singularly unexciting, 
and we have no special concern with them. The Republic is firmly estab- 
lished, and the upsetting of any given Ministry does not now threaten the 
dissolution of the whole fabric of French society. Since the foundation of 
the Republic in 1870, there have been no fewer than thirty-six Ministries, 
some of which have lasted for only a very short time, while others have 
managed to preserve a precarious existence for two or three years. But 
a change from a Moderate Republican to a Radical Ministry has no 
importance for us in England, except from the fact that it may mean the 
removal of the statesman who presides over the department of the Quai 
d’Orsay, and the substitution of another whose ideas of foreign. policy may 
be quite different from those of his predecessor. 

The last government, under the premiership of M. Méline, who had 
been in power since 1896, was Moderate Republican. It was supported 
mainly by the north and middle districts of France. The south and the large 
cities, like Paris and Marseilles, are strongly tinged with Socialism, due 
to the heavy percentage they contain of the working classes. Lyons, 
however, is not Socialist, owing, it is said, to the fact that its workmen 
are much better off than those of the other great centres of population. 
The capital is the chief stronghold of Socialism, and of the members whom 
it returns to the Chamber of Deputies two-thirds are Socialists of various 
shades, ranging from advanced Radicals on the one hand, to Anarchists, 
pure and simple, on the other. At the general election in May, upwards 
of 2,000 candidates—representing every variety of opinion—came forward, 
with the result that M. Méline and the Moderate Republicans were sus- 
tained, though with a greatly decreased majority. 
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The French, perhaps, have made a greater number of experiments with 
regard to their forms of government than any other nation. English people 
are apt to consider, with a certain complacency which is not entirely 
without justification, that this is one of the things which they do not 
‘‘do better in France.” 

Prior to the great Revolution, some hints ot parliamentary government 
were to be found in the ‘‘Assembly of the Three Estates.” Algernon 
Sidney, writing of it in his own time, said: ‘‘The Parliament of France 
seems quite antiquated and subdued ; the Ghost and Shadow of the defunct 
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has appeared two or four times since Lewis the XIth; but to revive that 
Assembly in its full and perfect vigour requires a miracle like the Resurrec- 
tion.” The miracle was wrought by the Revolution. The beginning of 
the modern system of parliamentary government was made in 1789, when 
the Third Estate formed itself into the National Assembly, and swore 
never to separate until they had made a Constitution. The Ccnstituent 
Assembly passed into the Convention, which gave place to the ‘‘ Council 
of 500.” Napoleon first established a Senate and an Assembly, and after 
the Restoration there came a Chamber of Peers, and a Chamber ot 
Deputies. The Second Republic had its Constituent and National Assem- 
blies, which Napoleon III. replaced by a Senate and a Legislative Body. 
After Sedan, the Third Republic was legalised by a National Assembly. 
The I'rench Parliament, as it is to-day, sits according to the Constitution 
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which was formulated in 1871. This 
document was extensively revised 
in 1875, and it was a law passed in 
February of that year which estab- 
lished the Republic upon its present 
basis. Further revisions were made 
in 1884, in 1885, and in 188g. 

The first Senate under the revised 
Constitution was elected in December, 
1875, and January, 1876; two months 
later the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies were chosen. The two 
bodies assembled for the first time 
on March 8th, 1876, and _ their 
original meeting-place was at Ver- 
sailles. In 1879, the two Houses of 
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themselves from the Palace of Ver- Photo. Pierre Petit, Paris. 
sailles to Paris, where the Senate 
found its home in the Palais du Luxembourg, while the Chamber of 
Deputies occupied the Palais du Corps Législatif, the building which 
is more commonly known as the ‘ Palais Bourbon.” | 

According to the Constitution, France is governed by a President 
and a National Assembly consisting of two Houses, which are known 
respectively as the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate consists of 300 mem- 
bers, all of whom must be forty 
years of age, and the term for which 
each member sits is nine years. They 
are elected in such a manner that 
one-third of their number retire every 
three years. When the Senate was 
brought into being, it was enacted 
at the beginning of its history that 
75—a quarter of the whole number 
—of its members should be elected 
for life by the two Houses together, 
but this system of Senators, mmamo- 
vibles, as they were termed, ceased 
after a few years. It was arranged 
that as those gentlemen died, their 
places should not be filled as before, 
but that their successors should be 

M. Méline, Ex-Premier. elected in the same way as the others. 

The Senate now is, therefore, a purely 

elective body, although it is constituted differently from the Chamber of 
Deputies so far as its election is concerned. The Senators are chosen by 
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a kind of electoral College composed ot the Deputies, Councillors-General 
and the District Councillors of the various departments into which France 
is divided politically, together with Delegates chosen by the Municipal 
Councils of each commune in proportion to the population. 

It is just some nine or ten years ago since the Senate took up its 
abode in that grim historical pile known as the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
a building which was originally constructed as a residence for the widow 
of Henri IV., and which remained one of the abodes of royalty until the 
red riot of the Revolution had swamped the Monarchy in seas of blood. 
The older buildings of Paris have many memories associated with them— 
memories of all kinds, terrible and tender, sad and sweet, and the 
Luxembourg has certainly its full share of them. It has been the scene 
of many striking events. Every stone of it recalls some pale dim ghost 
of the past. The spirits of Danton, of Camille Desmoulins and of 
Robespierre may well haunt this place which was their prison, and from 
out whose gloomy gateway they passed to the guillotine. Within its 
walls the Directory met ; it was the home of the first Consul, and Josephine 
graced it with her beauty. Napoleon handed it over as a Chamber to 
the Imperial Senate, and later, it echoed with the voices of the Peers ot 
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France during the Restoration. The Socialists of 1848 held their meetings 
at the Luxembourg, which, subsequently, was the Senate House of the 
Second Empire. After 1870, the French Parliament met for some years 
at Versailles, as has been said, and from 1871 to 1879, the Palace was 
given over as offices for the Prefecture of the Seine. In the last mentioned 
year, it became once more the meeting place of the ‘‘Upper House” ot 
the French Republic. : 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident in the long story of the Luxembourg 
—it certainly is the one which makes the most ineffaceable impression 
upon the mind—is the execution of that bravest of the many brave soldiers 
of the First Empire, Marshal Ney, who was shot as a traitor by the 
restored Bourbons in front of the Palace. 

Irom the manner of its election, the Senate is less responsive than 
the Chamber of Deputies to the direct voice of the people, and is, perhaps, 
less likely to be influenced by gusts of passion. The provision as to the 
age of the senators also tends towards a greater degree of tranquillity in 
their deliberations, which are pitched to a sedate and dignified note. 
Perhaps, too, the somewhat sombre if magnificent traditions of the Senate 
House are not without their silent influence upon impulsive and excitable 
temperaments. The Senate, therefore, acts as a check upon any hasty 
and ill-considered action into which the nation might be hurried by the 
agitations which frequently pass over and ruffle the surface of the more 
popular House. 

The Senate elects its own President, and the holder of this office takes 
rank in France next to the President of the Republic. It is, therefore, a 
much coveted position. The present head of the Senate is M. Loubet, 
and its proceedings under his leadership are marked by much moderation 
and decorum. The Senate may initiate and frame laws, as is the case 
with the British House of Lords, but by a provision similar to that which 
prevails in our own parliament, all laws dealing with matters of finance 
must first of all come from the Chamber of Deputies. In this respect 
there is a great and important resemblance between the French and the 
English parliamentary systems; I now come to one of the features of the 
former which has no analogy in ours. All members of the Senate are 
paid an annual salary of 9,000 francs (£360), and to not a few thrifty 
Frenchmen this forms a very desirable addition to their income, and 
induces them to enter the game of politics. The same remark might also 
be made with regard to a considerable number of the Deputies, who 
enjoy the same allowance from the State as the Senators. 

The ardent politician prefers to be in the Chamber of Deputies which, 
it must be admitted, is much the more interesting and mobile body of 
the two. Of course, any measure of the first importance, such, for 
example, as a declaration of war, can only be legalised by the concur- 
rence of the two Houses, but the House which more directly represents 
public opinion must in the end carry the day, as elsewhere. And thus it 
is that the keen, sharp-witted man, who makes it his business to study, to 
arouse and to play upon the political fervours and passions which sway 
his countrymen from moment to moment in a land of many fervours 
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and passions, offers himself to the electors of the more democratic 
chamber. 

The membership of the Chamber of Deputies is nearly double that ot 
the Senate,—upwards of 580 against 300. A Senator, we have seen, must 
be forty years of age, but a Deputy needs to be no older than twenty-five. 
Somewhat similar qualifications as to age prevail in the other continental 
parliamentary systems, and it may be conceded that these age-limits are, 
generally speaking, more reasonable than the English twenty-one, the age 
at which a man may take a seat in the House of Lords or in the House 
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of Commons. Candidates are elected to the Chamber or Deputies by 
universal suftrage for a term of four years. Every Frenchman of full age 
who is registered on the roll of each Département six months prior to the 
election has the nght to vote, and it appears from the returns of last May 
that a very large proportion of those having votes exercised the franchise. 
Formerly, the system of voting was by scrutin d’ arrondissement, each 
Département being divided into so many arrondissements which returned 
one Deputy each, while each elector had a vote for one Deputy only. 
By a law passed in 1885, scrutin de liste was substituted for scrutin a’ 
arrondissement, and this method allows each voter to support any or all ot 
the candidates according to the assigned number of Deputies for any 
given Département. Candidates must secure an actual majority of those 
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voting, otherwise there is a second ballotiage a fortnight after the first. 
Another provision of the electoral laws of the French brings out a 
striking difference between the practise followed in their country and that 
in ours. There are many examples in our parliamentary history of candi- 
dates standing for more than one con- 
stituency at the same time, and of their 
being rejected at one place and elected at 
another—witness the case of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But anything of the kind is 
impossible in France, for each candidate, 
within a fortnight before the poll, must 
make a specific declaration that he is 
contesting only one constituency. 

At the general election which took 
place a few weeks ago, about 370 of the 
retiring Deputies were re-elected ; thus, 
there are more than 200 new members 
in the present Chamber. This is rather 
remarkable, especially when we remember 
that ‘‘the government presides over the 
elections,” as a saying, which is no mere 
einpty figure of speech, well puts it. The 
party in power has an immense advan- 
tage over its opponents. All the adminis- — m. anotaux, Ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
trative machinery, and a good deal of Photo. Pierre Petit, Paris. 
secret service money as well, are placed 
at the disposal of the Ministerial nominees, and the representatives of the 
home department often exercise open or tacit pressure. Prefects are not 
seldom selected for particular posts in view of closely contested elections. 
There are, in fact, many points of similarity between the electioneering 
methods pursued in France and in America; in both countries the govern- 
ment of the day takes good care to fill all possible positions with its 
own place-men. 

By an oversight in the Constitution, the two Houses of the French 
Legislature have to go to Versailles, their original home, to vote as the 
National Assembly in one joint meeting when it is necessary to choose 
a new President of the Republic, but some considerable distance separates 
them under the circumstances in which they ordinarily meet in Paris. 
It is quite a step from the Palais du Luxembourg to the Palais du 
Corps Législatif, the great building which looks across the Seine and the 
Place de la Concorde to the Madeleine, and which is the scene of the 
labours of the Chambre des Députés. 

Formerly the residence of the Princes de Condé, this palace was turned 
into a storehouse for ammunition wagons during the Revolution. The 
Council of Five Hundred was the first legislative body to occupy it, and 
Napoleon allotted it for the meeting of the Chamber of Deputies he 
organised. It served a similar purpose during the Restoration, when it 
came to be known as the ‘Palais Bourbon.” After the coup détat of 
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1851, the Corps Législatif ot the Second Empire gathered under its roof ; 
its last sitting, under that disastrous régime, beheld the deposition of the 
third Napoleon. The most striking incident which has occurred in the 
recent history of the Palais Bourbon took place one day in December, 
1893, When the anarchist, Vaillant, threw a bomb among the assembled 
Deputies. The consternation which this act produced throughout the 
whole world is still fresh in our recollection. 

The President of the Chamber of Deputies occupies a position analogous 
to that of the Speaker of the House of Commons. The chair of the 
French House has been filled by such men as Grévy, Gambetta, Brisson, 
and Casimir-Périer; the present occupant, elected after the meeting of the 
new Parliament in June last, is M. Paul Deschanel. 

The two great halls in which the Senators and the Deputies hold their 
sessions are arranged in the form of an amphitheatre, and the speaker of 
the moment addresses his colleagues, unless he has only a few words to 
say, not from his place, as with us, but from the tribune, which is placed 
immediately under the chair of the President, and above the seats occu- 
pied by the Secretaries of the Chamber on the floor of the House. To 
the irreverent mind, the arrangement rather recalls the ‘‘three decker” 
which used to be seen in ancient churches. To speak more seriously, the 
French plan is an excellent one, as it brings the orator face to face with 
the members he is addressing. On one side of him, the left, sit the 
Socialists and Radicals; on the other, the right, are the Moderate -Repub- 
licans, and, of course, the principal Members of the Government of the day, 
though some of these will be found in the Senate; on the extreme right are 
the representatives of the more Conserva- 
tive elements. And here there may be 
noticed another peculiarity of the French 
parliamentary system—a peculiarity which 
possesses certain advantages over our own. 
The Ministers composing the Cabinet may 
belong to either of the two Houses, but 
they have the right, if they choose to 
exercise it, of addressing either House as 
they may deem best, although they can 
only vote in their own. 

The last President of the Chamber or 
Deputies was M. Henri Brisson, who had 
already filled the same high post with the 
utmost distinction. He is one of the re- 
Ny presentatives of Paris. The last Premier, 
M. Bourgeois, Leader of the £octalist Party. M. Méline, who had been in office for 

what in France was the longest time 
on record since the establishment of the present Republic, has his 
seat in the Lower House, having been elected tor Remiremont in 
the Vosges. He is a man of great ability, and while he is the 
chief of the Moderate Republican, or Progressist party, his leanings are 
towards the Conservatives and the Moderate Clericals. He stands for 
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gradual progress, good administration, protection, and, above all, for a safe 
and not too aggressive foreign policy. His chief opponent is M. Bourgeois, 
who represents Radical and Socialistic schemes. The man, however, with 
whom the English Government is mainly brought into contact is 
M. Hanotaux, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. At a time when France 
is debating with us the possession of various parts of the globe—in West 
Africa, in China, to say nothing of the ever-open sore of Egypt—his 
position is one which calls for extraordinary prudence, firmness and tact. 

When the French Parliament met on June Ist, the first business before 
the Deputies was the election of a President. M. Brisson, who had held 
the position during the last session, was nominated “by the Left, while the 
Government put forward M. Paul Deschanel, a Moderate. When the 
ballot was taken, the latter gentleman was found to have a majority of 
one only, and on a second division being demanded because of some 
irregularity, his election was confirmed by a small majority. On both 
occasions, the proceedings of the Chamber were disturbed by the most 
violent scenes of excitement and tumult, during which personalities of a 
very offensive kind were freely exchanged between the Deputies. 

Soon afterwards, M. Méline’s party, although it was supported by a 
considerable number of the Ralliés, was defeated on a test vote in the 
House of Deputies. His Government was therefore compelled to hand 
in its resignation to the President, who experienced great difficulty in 
getting any recognised leader of French political opinion to form a Cabinet. 
This practically constitutes a triumph for the Radicals and _ Radical- 
Socialists, and it is quite impossible to forecast the situation. 








One of the witnesses hurried me forth (/- 228). 
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CHAPTER. XXAVIUI." 


DISTRUSTED her Highness. I did not believe either that she 
| would injure Douglas in any case, or that—even if she would—she 

had the power to do so. The Empress was known to be afraid of 
her nephew’s wife; but her Majesty was by no means a_ weak-witted 
woman, and I did not believe it likely that she would act against her own 
desires or convictions at the bidding of another, even of her Highness. 
Accordingly, I resolved to risk all—for it came to that—and to defy the 
Grand Duchess. 

‘Your Highness will never injure whom you have loved,” I said; ‘1 
will risk your vengeance; I must marry Douglas or remain a maid; as for 
this Von Amberg, your Highness is pleased to mock me.” 

‘‘Enough said,” she cried, waving me away; ‘only, remember that 
you are warned. Douglas may die or live, but his fate is no longer at 
my door; your obstinacy has doomed him!” 

‘*So be it, Highness,” I said. ‘‘ But there is appeal to Cesar.” 

‘“You will find that you are mistaken,” said Catherine; ‘if I desire 
it, Douglas shall be arrested to-morrow, and then what eye shall follow 
his fate? As for injuring whom I have loved, there is no obligation when 
love is not returned. Now depart, I weary of you, Elsa—you, whom I 
thought to love well. My way is not your way.” 

‘‘Nor God’s way!” I said boldly. 

‘“As to that, neither you know nor I! Now go, I say—stay ; consider 
this matter till to-morrow evening; who knows, wisdom may come with 
sleeping ! ” 

* Copyright, 1808, by Fred Whishaw, mm the United States of America. 
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‘‘The wisdom your Highness desires in me will never come,” I said. 
‘*T am decided already.” 

“Go!” cried the Grand Duchess stamping her foot at me, and I 
bowed and retired. 

This interview, though I preserved throughout a bold and defiant 
attitude, unnerved me much, and I spent the following night in tossing 
upon my bed and concocting many plans, each of which I dismissed in 
turn as impracticable, and in shedding many tears of helpless misery, all 
without coming to any definite conclusion, excepting that at all hazards I 
must warn Douglas of ‘the Grand Duchess’s threatened change of mind 
towards him in case I should refuse to marry Von Amberg, and_ thus 
renounce him for ever, which I felt entirely unable to do. 

In the morning I saw Von Amberg, who remarked upon my paleness, 
and spoke kindly and with sympathy. I was, at first, all for treating him 
with coldness and disdain, as part author of my misery of the previous 
evening ;. but, I reflected, after all, Amberg was innocent; it was not he 
that suggested this offensive thing—marriage between himself and me, her 
Highness had originated the idea, and probably he knew nothing of her 
proposition, and would be as much taken aback by it as I, if suddenly 
informed. 

Indeed, so kind and friendly was he this morning that it occurred to 
me I would again employ him as messenger, since it was absolutely 
necessary to communicate with Douglas. 

But Von Amberg begged me, almost with tears, to employ another 
messenger. 

‘‘Why, my friend, is it so dangerous an enterprise?” I asked, some- 
what surprised that he should be disobliging in the matter. 

‘It is not the danger,” he said, ‘“‘but I would rather not; employ 
Vladislava, if you like, or some other of the women.” 

‘* But why—why, Amberg?” I insisted. 

‘‘ Well, it is a task I do not like—and that’s the truth!” ea the youth, 
and at that it remained, for he would explain no further. 

And after all, I thought, it was only natural that the poor youth, who 
loved me, should object to be the purveyor of love letters between myself 
and another lover! It was scarcely fair or reasonable to ask him to do it. 

‘¢ But is Vladislava to be trusted?” I asked him. Von Amberg blushed. 

‘©If you ask me,” he said, ‘‘I should say not Vladislava, and not Olga 
Naryshkin ; think of another, but do not tell me, or any one else, whom 
you have chosen!” 

‘If I placed myself in your hands I should know that I was safe,” I 
said smiling; ‘‘but if you are averse to do me this kindness, I will find 
another; at any rate, yew see that I would trust you entirely if I were 
allowed !” 

Von Amberg grew very red and then very pale. ‘‘I would not trust 
my own soul where love is concerned!” he said. 

, And it occurred to me, with renewed force, that it would be most 
ntti to make the youth my messenger in such a case as this. I ought 
never to have employed him before; indeed, his conduct now rather 
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suggested that he had destroyed my former letter to Douglas undelivered, 
and had invented the reply, but I did not, of course, mention the suspicion. 
If it had, indeed, been so, I could not justly blame the poor youth, for I 
deserved that my missive should have met such a fate. And in the end 
I entrusted the letter which I had wnitten to Douglas’s own groom, whom 
I believed I could trust. 

In this letter I recapitulated the conversation I had had with the 
Grand Duchess, and her threats of vengeance upon him if he should con- 
tinue impervious to her fascinations. I told Douglas of the suggestion 
of her Highness that I should save the situation by marrying this Von 
Amberg, and of my refusal to be frightened into so abominable an arrange- 
ment. And I ended by bidding him hold fast, as I did, to the unerrn 
instincts of love. . 

There was little difficulty in delivering this letter secretly to the groom 
Meyer, to whom I entrusted it with every admonition and entreaty that 
my tongue could devise that he would prove a faithful servant to his 
master, whom, I knew, he loved, by giving the missive into his very hands, 
and by taking most particular care that it fell into no others’ by the way, 
to all of which Meyer promised the most careful and the strictest 
obedience. 

The same evening, when I returned to the stable after my usual ride— 
a daily privilege which her Highness never denied me, though she seemed 
to be successful in preventing Douglas from meeting me in the park or 
on the Islands as he used to do—after my ride, I say, as I delivered my 
horse to the groom Meyer, who came forward to receive it instead of my 
own man, Meyer cautiously handed me the reply to my note, addressed 
in a writing which was not that of Douglas. 

‘‘This is not the Count’s hand, Meyer?” I exclaimed, flushing. 
‘‘ What idiocy is this you have performed?” 

But Meyer protested, almost with tears, that he had delivered the 
letter into Douglas’s very hands, and had received the reply from him also. 
How could he tell whether the Count wrote it or another? 

But on reading the letter my mind was soon set at ease, for, though 
the handwriting was not Douglas’s, the letter was practically from him, 
his scribe being no less a personage than the Grand Duke himself, who had 
undertaken the office, as he explained in the first few lines, in order that 
the risk of the letter falling into the wrong hands might be lessened. This 
was kind and considerate of his Highness, whom I was glad to see acting 
for once with good sense, as well as with loyalty to his friend. But the 
contents of the letter itself entranced and excited me beyond descrip- 
tion. Oh, the joy with which my eyes consumed the feast Douglas had 
laid out for them by the hand of this kind Prince! I shall never forget 
the rapture of that reading, nor the feeling of exaltation and gratitude with 
which I fell presently upon my knees to return thanks to the Highest, 
who had thus, in His own good time, brought me safely into the haven 
whereto I had longed, and which the storm-tossed bark of my destiny 
had almost despaired to make. For Douglas wrote, or dictated that— 
stay ! I have the letter to this day by heart, and I will record it as it ran :— 
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“To my charming little friend Elsa the beautiful” it was headed, of course by 
the foolish Grand Duke, “this letter will presently be dictated by one Douglas von 
Doppelheim (a Count of Prussia, and at present the beloved of her Highness the 
Grand Duchess), who being afraid that his own writing may be recognised and the 
letter tampered with, deputes me, Charles Peter Ulrich, Duke of Holstein, King— 
if I desired it—of Sweden, and Tsar to be, whether I desire it or no, of this most 
detestable country, to write for him, the Count having matters of great importance to 
communicate. Henceforward let Douglas speak. 

“Iam constant, Elsa, to-day as ever” (there was no mistaking the difference or 
style; this was Douglas indeed!)—“I am constant, but God forgive me, and forgive 
me you, also, my true love, for I have lately mistrusted, to some extent, your con- 
stancy, and most unjustly as now, by your sweet letter, is plain to me. I have been 
very solemnly assured that your affections have been captivated and yourself seriously 
compromised by one Von Amberg, and that in thus forming a new tie you have 
practically admitted the hopelessness of our attachment. I have, I say, in part believed 
this, hearing nothing from you, but being assured by many that what I have stated 
was indeed the case. At moments I have believed this, but at others I have most 
scomfully rejected it as the vilest slander; but enough said, it remains but for me 
to confess and for you to forgive. With the consent and promised assistance of his 
Highness I have to propose a new thing, which without the assistance of the Prince 
could never be brought about. His Highness suggests—as much for the confusion 
of her Highness as for our delight—immediate marriage. We should meet, disguised, 
at the Lutheran church at eight in the evening to-morrow, when the ceremony will 
be quietly performed by arrangement of his Highness, who will also protect us, once 
marmed, from the vengeance of others. Be there, my love, at the place and at the 
hour appointed ; it is time these misunderstandings and insupportable persecutions be 


ended once and for ever. In all love and constancy, 
‘* Farewell, 
“DOUGLAS.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


This letter was ill-written and ill-spelt, for his Highness—though he 
spoke after a fashion three languages—could neither speak nor write any 
single one correctly. Moreover, it was sealed with the Grand Ducal 
seal; there could be no doubt as to its authenticity. 3 

In my joy and true delight I wept over it; I kissed it, I called it 
endearing mames, and thanked God for it; and presently I lay down to 
sleep with it in my bosom, the happiest girl in all Russia. 

And with my precious letter still safely upon my heart I awoke on 
the morning of this, my wedding day. Had I dreamed all this happiness? 
No—I read and re-read the letter, until I knew every word of it by heart ; 
until I remembered even the look of every blot and correction made by 
the uneducated Grand Duke, and I laughed with renewed joy, I remember, 
Over one correction, where—doubtless at Douglas’s request, who would not 
wait a day longer than he need—the Prince had scratched out part of 
the sentence “the day after to-morrow,” leaving only the word ‘‘to- 
morrow.” 

And that to-morrow was to-day! This very evening my troubles should 
be over, and Douglas and I united—safe from persecution—inseparable for 
ever! Glorious constancy, that could triumph over the fascination of 
Grand Duchesses! beautiful Love, that would have his way, though the 
Devil and all his angels were leagued against him ! 

Q2 
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Oh, how I longed to go out and sing, to speak of my joy to some 
one, to confide and receive sympathy! I thought of the Grand Duchess, 
and pitied, while I scorned her. She must be forgiven for loving this 
man; I would forgive it in any and every woman, for how could any one 
help loving my beautiful, faithful Douglas? 

I thought of his Highness and his affection for, and present great 
service to Douglas, and I blessed him. I thought also of his very natural 
desire to score a point in this matter against his wife, and I laughed for 
an hour to think that he should have been able to do so—the goose out- 
witting the fox! Would that he possessed a nobler motive than the mere 
desire to get the better of her Highness; but unhappily her loves gave 
him no noble pain; dishonour fell lightly upon this Prince. Well, at any 
rate, he should have credit—all credit—for his desire to bring about the 
happiness of my Douglas. Douglas served him well, and he knew it and 
appreciated it. For this I blessed him, and, in my exultation, prayed to 
the Almighty to give him, in time, a nobler spirit with regard to his own 
domestic affairs. 

As the day passed wearily on, for I could scarce wait for the evening, 
my excitement rose so that I was quite afraid lest her Highness, during 
the hours of my attendance, should observe and question, and perhaps 
watch me. But the Grand Duchess was most kind to me this day, as 
though she somehow felt that we should not long be together, and desired 
to atone to me, while yet she might, for hours of unkindness in the past. 
I pitied her, and wholly forgave her for all that I had suffered at her 
hands; I tried to forget all that was ill and unworthy in her, and to 
remember only that which was gracious and kind and fascinating in her 
Highness, of which, indeed, there was much. The Grand Duchess had 
never been more kind and affectionate than on this day. Knowing what 
I knew, I felt somewhat guilty to think that she was kind this day 
because she believed that, in a little while, I was doomed to much sorrow, 
since she would rob me of Douglas, whereas I was well aware that 
now she should never, never rob me, but that rather I was this night 
to rob her, if it can be called robbing to take only that which is one’s 
own. 

We parted at early evening, her Highness showing to the very end 
the utmost condescension and affection, and I went to prepare for my 
final flitting. 

Olga Naryshkin was away, off duty, and I felt myself entirely justified 
in borrowing a long cloak of hers, as well as a small black mask which 
she was in the habit of wearing at the bals masqués, which were a favourite 
form of amusement at the Court of the Empress. I should probably not 
require so much disguise as this, for, surely, the Prince himself being in 
charge of the arrangements for the wedding, due privacy would be assured 
to us! Nevertheless, it was as well to be cautious, and Douglas had 
distinctly stipulated for disguise. 

I could not help reflecting how badly we should fare without the 
strength of his Highness behind us in this enterprise. We might indeed 
arrange for our marriage, but what of our escape afterwards? There would 
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be a second and more serious pursuit, and assuredly there would be no 
half-measures taken this time by the infuriated Grand Duchess. 

As things stood, however, his Highness would provide us with sanc- 
tuary at Oranienbaum or elsewhere, and it was well known that—though 
he chose to live a clown’s life—the Prince was well aware of his great 
strength, and could, if he pleased, at any time defy the influence of the 
Grand Duchess, and do with the old Empress—who sincerely loved him— 
as he pleased. It was, after all, in his veins that there ran the blood of 
Peter the Great, not in Catherine's, and the people knew this well, and 
so did the Tsarevitch himself, and so, pre-eminently, did the Empress! 
Oh, yes, we should be safe with his Highness, if only his Highness chose 
to assume the lion and to forget the jackass, which character he was 
ever too prone to play. 

Thus, full of sanguine thoughts, and full to the brim of chastened 
happiness, I left the palace in the dusk of that spring evening, and crept 
away to the Lutheran Church. 

Would all go prosperously? Should I leave that church the most 
happy of married women? What said presentiment, if such a_ thing 
exists ? 

It prophesied no evil; I felt the most boundless confidence in my 
Douglas and in his dispositions, 

* * * * * x 7 * ie 

Within the church all was dark, or nearly so; asingle candle burned 
upon the table that does duty for altar in our churches; a muffled 
figure stood near it—my heart told me it was Douglas. Oh! the joy 
of it, and oh! the romance and delight of such a wedding. 

I approached close to my Douglas and clung to his arm, he trembled 
violently, but only whispered ‘‘Hush,” and at that moment our good 
pastor entered from his side door, and the ceremony began at once. 
With the pastor there entered one or two figures, muffled to the eyes 
like Douglas, and one of these, I judged, was his Highness himself, 
in which belief I made my best reverence. 

Good Douglas was feeling deeply the solemnity, and, perhaps, the 
peril of the enterprise in which we were embarked; he trembled through- 
out the ceremony. Was I more hard-hearted than he, that I was 
sensible only of the joy of the moment, and that both the solemnity 
and the possible danger sat lightly upon me? 

The kind pastor said a few words of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, telling us that though for reasons as to which he had _ been 
Satisfied, we were obliged to use secrecy in the performance of this 
nte to-day, yet all things must one day be made clear, and when the 
secrets of all hearts were disclosed, it would be seen that our motives 
to-night had not been such as shun the light of day, and so on—in 
a word, that to attain right we had done a little wrong, but that since 
the wrong consisted only in withholding truth from those who, as our 
employers, were perhaps entitled to know it, while the right to be 
done, though he could not well enlarge upon the nature of it, was 
obvious and important, this was a case in which it was not improper 
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to do an insignificant wrong that right might come of it—a very prosy 
and unnecessary oration; but to be forgiven and tolerated in this kind 
old man who was, it may be said, a firm friend of the Grand Duke, 
but who very greatly distrusted the Grand Duchess for reasons that were 
not far to seek, namely, that his Highness made no secret of his pre- 
ference for the Lutheran or Protestant religion, though obliged to become 
a nominal convert to the creed of the Greek communion; while her 
Highness had become in religion, as in other respects, a Russian of 
the Russians; eschewing utterly, or pretending to eschew, all that was 
German, whether in politics or religion, though herself of the purest 
German extraction. 

Then I signed my name in the register and would have waited to 
see my Douglas do the same, but that I was prevented by one of 
those who had been present as witnesses, who bade me hasten away 
quickly, since he heard, he declared, the sound of rapidly-driven horses, 
and feared lest I should be captured, as it were, red-handed. 

“But stay,” I said, as he hurried me forth into the yard and 
away, ‘‘what if I am seen, who can hurt or part us? we are legally 
married—— ” 

‘“Yes, yes!” said my companion, ‘‘but we must be discreet rather 
than defiant. Go quickly to her Highness’ court, as usual, suspicion 
must be allayed.” 

‘‘But what of my husband?” I said, ‘‘let me at least stay to bid him 
farewell!” 

But my companion would not hear of it. Would I endanger the 
happiness of a lifetime by five minutes of rashness? All would follow 
in good time, my husband would not be far from me, nor absent for long. 

So grieved and disappointed I went home to my usual quarters, and 
though Douglas was, I knew, in the same building and was, to boot, 
my own wedded husband, yet I might not see him. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


When Olga came home that night she looked at me strangely. 

As for me, I was in a mixed mood of joy and discontent; happy 
to feel that I was safely wedded to my beloved man, yet dissatisfied with 
the present moment which still saw me parted from him, and for 
reasons which I did not understand. 

Olga looked at me strangely, I say, until—though I was annoyed and 
disinclined to take notice of her or of her looks—I was at last obliged 
to ask her the meaning of her eye-speaking. 

‘‘T am looking,” she said, ‘‘to see whether there is any evidence 
in your countenance of a peculiar weight of sin upon your conscience.” 

‘“Why so?” I asked in surprise. 

‘‘Because you are keeping the Great Fast, I perceive, more piously 
than I thought customary among Lutherans.” 

‘‘Olga, do you rave?” I said, wearily, ‘tell me your meaning, if 
you have one, for indeed I am disinclined for riddles to-night!” 

‘‘T mean that you have been to church to-night;” said Olga, 
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I started violently, almost jumping out of bed, for I had already retired. - 

“Olga, how do you know it?” I said——‘‘you spy, you , 

‘* No, I am not a spy,” ‘Olga laughed, ‘‘a little bird told me—nay, 
you were seen, I shall not tell you by whom, but you were seen! 
Now—what is the meaning of it?” 

‘*There is no meaning,” I said; ‘‘may not Lutherans pray to God as 
well as you ‘orthodox,’ as you egotistically call yourselves ?” 

‘‘Oh, certainly they may,” she laughed, ‘“‘but it is curious that other 
Lutherans should have been taken this night as piously as yourself.” 

‘‘'Who?” I said, feeling cold to the heart; did this watchful girl sus- 
pect me? Had she—or her spy—seen Douglas? God torbid! If so, the 
Grand Duchess would know it in an hour! 

‘“Whom did you see, Olga? Tell me honestly,” I said, ‘‘and if you 
suspect anything—for Heaven’s sake tell me what you suspect!” 

‘‘ Well, if I am to tell you the truth I saw no one; but—a friend of 
mine saw someone.” 

‘<Whom?” I asked faintly. 

‘«*A man.” 

‘“¢Well—whom, whom?” 

“Von Amberg!” 

I laughed aloud. ‘‘Von Amberg was certainly not there!” I said. 
And yet, I thought—he may have been; poor fellow, if he really were 
there, what a mauvais quart d’heure he must have passed! But far more 
likely it was Douglas, whose height was about the same; muffled, they 
might easily be taken one for the other. 

‘‘Oh well, I suppose my friend was mistaken, and all my pretty 
romantic dreams fall to the ground. It is a pity!” 

‘‘ What do you mean, Olga?” I said. ‘‘ You are tull of riddles to-night. 
Do you dream pretty romantic dreams about me? If so, find anothe: 
subject, for—I assure you—nothing goes right with me, and my story is 
neither pretty nor romantic.” 

‘‘Oh—oh!” said Olga. ‘I think your career, ever since you came 
here, has been as full of romance as it could be!” 

‘“Now cease fooling for a while, Olga, and if you mean to tell me 
what your words point to, then tell me.” 

‘Well, I will,” said Olga, ‘‘I thought—and indeed I greatly hoped— 
that perhaps Von Amberg and you had certain business to transact in 
church—there ; that is my dream, but you tell me I am mistaken.” 

I reflected awhile. Olga, either of herself or through the agency of 
others, had certainly seen sufficient to render her suspicious; would it 
be wiser to trust to the scantiness of her information (too scanty in- 
deed to afford foothold for any theory which should set the suspicions 
of the Grand Duchess afoot!), or to confide altogether in Olga, which 
would be the greatest relief to my feelings, and to ask her advice and 
assistance? I decided to take this latter course. 

‘You are wrong and you are right, Olga,” I said at last, “‘I had 
business, as you call it—I know what you mean by the term!—I had 
business to transact, true enough—but not with Von Amberg!” 
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It was now Olga’s turn to be surprised, unless, indeed, she assumed 
- the appearance of amazement. 

‘‘Do you tell me that you were married to-night?” she exclaimed. 

“It is true; I was married; but not to’ Von Amberg.” 

‘Not Von Amberg? To whom then? Not Douglas!” continued 
Olga. 

‘“Yes, Douglas indeed!” I said, ‘‘no other; as though I could ever 
marry another than Douglas!” 

“Then may the Lord protect you from her Highness |” said Olga. 
‘Oh, Elsa, you little know what you have done!” 

‘‘T have married my own man; _ he desired it and I desired it ; 
who should prevent us?” 

‘‘Well, as I said, I say again; may the Lord protect you from her 
vengeance. If only you could indeed rid us of that attractive German, 
Elsa, God knows we others would be grateful enough; for since his 
appointment as her Highness’s lover, she has been the most unpleasant 
and intolerant of mistresses!” 

‘‘Be sure I shall rid the Court of him and of myself too,” I 
laughed, ‘‘as soon as the opportunity arises, which I think will not be 
very long, since his Highness is on our side and stands behind my 
Douglas !” 

Olga made a grimace. 

“His Highness is but a poor accomplice, he will bungle everything 
in which he is concerned. What of the Empress—is her Majesty to be 
told ?”’ 

‘‘Her Majesty has ever been kind and sympathetic,” I said, “I would 
fain have the Empress on our side, but I will make no move until I am 
instructed to do so; at present I sit in darkness, knowing nothing of 
what is to be—only that I am married, which must content me.” 

“JT will tell you what I would do,” said Olga, after a moment of 
reflection, ‘‘though, you must understand, the matter is nothing to me, 
and I merely put forth my suggestion for whatever it may be worth in 
your advantage ; I would prepare a confession for the eye of the Empress, 
using no names, but stating that you have married without the consent 
of her Highness your mistress, believing that you have done so for the 
true advantage of her Highness and of the State, and that you therefore 
entreat her Majesty’s favourable offices in case of the anger of the Grand 
Duchess.” 

‘‘T would rather do nothing at present,” I faltered, ‘‘let me hear first 
what is being done outside, and why I have been sent back here to sit 
in darkness.” 

“You need do nothing; my advice is—make this written confession 
and give it to me or to another to be handed to her Majesty in case of 
emergency.” 

‘‘What kind of emergency?” I asked. 

‘“My pretty innocent,” laughed Olga, ‘‘do you suppose that when our 
gentle mistress hears of this escapade of yours—and, mind you, hear 
she will, for she hears everything—do you think it likely that she will 
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sit and weep over her misfortunes? Never fear, there will be an 
emergency and a sudden and violent one; and assuredly you will need 
all the assistance that the instant favour of the Empress can give you. 
That is why I say, have your petition ready in safe hands to be given 
to her Majesty the moment that you are in danger from the Grand 
Duchess.” 

‘‘'What, will she fly at me and tear me, like a wild cat?” I said, 
scornfully smiling. 

‘She will know how to dispose of you, my friend,” said Olga, ‘and 
her disposition will not be a pleasant one—of that you may be most sure. 
Come, if you are wise, you will get the Empress on your side. His 
Highness will not help you, he is a marplot ; but do as you please. What 
is all this to me, excepting that we are good friends and companions in 
office, and that I would rather see you safe and happy than fallen into 
evil days! Shall I blow out the candle? I am ready to sleep——” 

“Stop, Olga,” I said, ‘‘I believe you are my good friend, as you say ; 
if I make this petition to the Empress will you promisé that it shall not 
be delivered unless it be found absolutely necessary to my very life or 
to my freedom?” 

“Certainly,” said Olga. 

“Then I will write it,” I said, jumping out of bed and fetching 
materials for writing. ‘‘But wait,” I added; ‘‘why should I not petition 
her Majesty in person? She has ever been ready to receive me, and is 
at all times most kind and gracious in audience.” 

‘*Dear soul,” laughed Olga, ‘‘ when there arises the need of this petition 
—it need should be at all—you will not be in a position to run where you 
will, as now. You will by then be on your way to Schliisselburg, where 
the Ghost Tsar abides, or perhaps in a worse place. This petition must 
be a last resource—nothing less.” 

Douglas and I had often spoken of this unfortunate prince, sometimes 
referred to as the Ghost Tsar or as ‘‘ The Hidden Thing.” This wretched 
youth was the grandson of Ivan, joint Tsar and elder brother of Peter 
the Great, who had been deposed as an infant by the present Empress, 
and locked up for life in the castle of Schliisselburg. The very mention 
of him was enough to arouse terrible reflections, and if Olga brought in 
his name in order to frighten me into adopting the course she had 
recommended, she showed thereby her wisdom, for I agreed at once to 
prepare the suggested petition. I could not contemplate with any degree 
of serenity the idea of that terrible Schliisselburg fortress, where, as some 
declared, the rats and the damp and the loneliness combined had long 
since deprived the wretched Ghost of the little reason he had ever 
possessed. 

I took the paper and pen. 

‘‘Dictate, Olga,” I said. ‘‘I will write what you think best; name 
no names.” 

‘Certainly not, that would be foolish,” said Olga; ‘‘now write. ‘I 
have married the man I truly love, believing that what I have done, though 
done without the knowledge and permission of my mistress, Her Imperial 
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Highness the Tsarevna, is nevertheless for her Highness’ true happiness. 
Now sign it, Elsa.” 

I did so, and gave the document to Olga Naryshkin—arch deceptress 
that she was, and arch fool I! She would see, she said, that this, 
together with the necessary appeal on my behalf, should be placed at 
the proper moment in the hands of her Majesty, who should be ap- 
proached in this matter, if needtul, by one whom the Empress would 
be sure to hear. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Another day and another night passed and I was still in darkness. 
Her Highness betrayed no suspicion whatever, and I came and went as 
usual in attendance upon her. 

Oh, why was I left in ignorance and uncertainty? What was Douglas 
doing? Had the Prince blundered in some way, as Olga declared that 
he always must blunder? Could anything have happened to my 
Douglas ? It was hard indeed to sit in darkness and trust that all was well, 
yet what else could Ido? Douglas I might not see; Olga knew nothing ; 
Von Amberg did not come near me these days, and if he had I could 
not have confided my grief to him. Douglas must be elaborating some 
plan of escape, Well, that was wise, of course, and I must not rebel 
against prudence; but it was hard to sit and hear nothing, and know 
nothing. 

Then on the evening of the second day—or it may have been the 
third, for my memory of the events of that particular period has suffered 
in consequence of certain events immediately succeeding my marriage— 
her Highness sent for me at an hour during which I was not expected 
to be in attendance. 

The Grand Duchess was alone. She looked somewhat agitated, but 
not so angry as to make me anxious lest she should have learned my 
secret, as I had feared might be the case in the first shock of a summons 
at this unusual hour. 

The first words of her Highness surprised me very much. 

‘‘I have sent for you, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘in order to warn you to 
prepare your mind for events which may be unpalatable to you.” 

‘“‘T shall be prepared to accept events as they come, madam,” I 
faltered, unable to think of anything wiser to say, yet bound to say some- 
thing. 

‘‘That is well,” she replied, ‘‘for I have to tell you, first, that this game 
in which you and I play against one another, I look to win. Destiny 
has dealt me a good hand at her last deal.” 

‘‘ What of the honours, madam?” I asked. 

The Grand Duchess reddened a little but smiled, and said: ‘I hold 
many trumps; the king is mine, or will be; you must prepare for defeat, 
little one.” 

‘‘T shall hope till the end, Highness,” I said; ‘‘ who can tell how the 
game will go till the finish?” 

“Play on if you will, but in the end you must lose. I do not desire 
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you to cherish false hopes, and therefore I have sent for you to warn 
you.” 

‘Maybe your Highness is mistaken. You who have never lost when 
hearts are trumps may believe your chance of winning to be better than 
It really is; I, too, hold good cards!” 

‘You held good cards, but you have played them away. Do not 
trust to that which has been; the cards which must win are those now 
in play, and mine, I say, are the stronger.” 

‘‘T am content with my holding, Highness,” I said. 

‘‘That is well indeed, and I would for your sake it were a better 
one; shall we compare hands?” 

This suggestion took me aback. Did the Grand Duchess suspect that 
I held the winning card up my sleeve, and expect me to reveal it in 
confession? If so, she should be disappointed. 

‘‘Those who wish to win do not show their cards,” I said. 

‘‘Yet they may show their cards and also win,” she laughed. ‘‘ Shall 
I lead off—very well, then, here is my first card; your secret is no 
secret ; a week ago you had this great advantage over me that you were 
single, now we play even, for you are married.” 

My head reeled and my knees quaked; her Highness obviously knew 
all; to what then, was this the prelude? Did she play with me, like a 
cat with a mouse, before falling upon me and eating me up? I tried to 
maintain a bold front and to answer the Grand Duchess without betray- 
ing the terror I really felt. She did not appear to be particularly angry, 
and this helped me to be brave. 

‘‘It is true that I am married, Highness,” I faltered, ‘‘though God 
only knows how you have discovered it.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind the means, I know it, you see; therefore, as two 
married women we stand upon the same plane. I do not understand 
the object of your marriage, but married you are, and this point 
is in my favour. That is why I say that I am leading with a strong 
card.” 

‘‘Does not your Highness understand,” I began, angered by her last 
sentence, ‘‘that when I am married my husband is safe from the fasci- 
nations of other women? If he married me he loves me, and the fact 
should prove to others that his love is not for them and that their 
flattery is undesired.” 

‘‘That might be good philosophy and it might not, my innocent,” 
said the Grand Duchess, ‘‘but in the present case it has no bearing 
upon the matter in hand, for, indeed, I have no desire to seduce your 
husband’s affections from you.” 

‘‘Oh, Highness,” I said, flushing over with sudden hope, which how- 
ever died as soon as born, ‘‘ would it were indeed so!” 

‘‘So indeed it is—you are welcome to him!” she continued, to my 
great and immeasurable surprise; ‘‘what have I to do with him, good 
man? Do you think, because I am unfortunate enough, or fortunate 
enough, to love Douglas, that I must of necessity love every other man 


besides ? ” 
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‘“But we spoke of Douglas, madam,” I said, now in utter be- 
wilderment. 

“Stay, did we?” said her Highness, who was looking among the 
papers in her desk. ‘‘Oh,” she continued, ‘‘here it is; ‘I have married 
the man I love ——’” 

‘‘Highness!” I cried, ‘‘you are torturing me—you intend to ruin me; 
strike at once, if stnke you must! it is cruel to treat me thus!” 

‘“Nay, child, I shall not strike, I mean you no harm; you have 
deceived me, admitted, but I love you well in spite of all.” 

‘‘To what does all this tend, madam?” I cried, in desperation ; 
‘‘you have obtained my confession, I perceive, which was not intended for 
your eyes but for the Empress; Olga is a deceiver and a liar—but you 
have it, and you are also aware that it is a true confession; I deceived 
you because it was necessary to my happiness and my husband’s; forgive 
me or punish me, but jest no longer with my misery.” 

‘‘My poor child, I forgive you gladly,” said the Grand Duchess; ‘‘that 
you have deceived me is but a small matter in comparison with the 
greater, which is the splendid service you have rendered me in marrying 
your husband and in confessing that you love him; do not blame Olga— 
she was right to tell me of this, knowing what great happiness you had 
prepared for me—happiness as great as unexpected; for you will admit 
that up to this time you have given me all too plainly to understand that 
you loved another and not this man.” 

Was I losing my reason? Why could I not follow the meaning of 
her Highness this day? She seemed to speak plainly, yet from beginning 
to end of the interview bewilderment had followed bewilderment, and 
here, at the end of halt-an-hour of talking I had no idea of the drift of 
the conversation. 

‘‘Pardon, Highness!” I said. ‘If have led you to believe that I 
loved any but my dear husband it was unconscious dissembling.” 

'**So much the better for all, and as you have rightly declared it in 
your confession here, certainly to my advantage and that of the State. 
You have shown consideration, Elsa, and I am grateful.” 

‘‘Oh, Highness—do I understand that you forgive me fully?” I 
exclaimed, making as though I would fall at her feet. 

‘“‘T forgive your deception because of its happy outcome.” 

‘‘And you leave me Douglas?” I continued, a rush of joy beginning 
to flood back into my heart. 

‘‘Leave you Douglas!” repeated her Highness, coldly; ‘‘what has 
Douglas to do with it? That is quite a different matter. What! are 
you to have all the lovers and I none?” 

‘‘Then what signifies all this forgiveness, and the service I have done 
you—and—and all?” I faltered; alas! were the bewilderments of the day 
never to end? 

‘‘That is easily answered,” said the Grand Duchess. ‘‘I have forgiven 
you your deception, though I might have punished you for it. And as 
for the service which you have done me, that—I should have thought— 
you could name for yourself; for you could scarcely have done me a 
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greater, than-to clear the way by removing the chief obstacle. between 
myself and the man I love, though I should have gone my own way in 
any event.” 

I stamped my foot with vexation—an impertinence at which her 
Highness frowned, but I took no notice of her frowning. 

“Do I clear the way to him, madam, by marrying him? I think 
not.” 

‘“By marrying him? What mean you, child? Do you rave?” 

‘‘God help me, perhaps I am mad, Highness,” I said; ‘‘do you now 
deny that I have married Douglas?” 

The Grand Duchess laughed outright, flushing red. 

‘“You rave, indeed!” she said, ‘‘I do deny, as I have never affirmed, 
that you have married Douglas!” 

‘Dear God in heaven!” I exclaimed, holding my head which swam 
and felt like to split in two pieces. ‘‘ What do you mean, madam? Was 
the marriage a dream or a pretended ceremony—oh, whose accursed 
device was this to show me paradise and leave me in hell ?” 

‘‘Neither dream nor pretence,” said Catherine. ‘‘Of which behold 
the proof; here is the registered record of the rite, as performed by 
Pastor Bekker at the Lutheran Church last Tuesday evening; there is 
no mistake! ” 

I seized the book from her Highness’ hands, glancing at the page 
indicated. There was my signature, and —— 

‘It is a mistake,” I gasped, ‘‘this is not the right page, this is the 
marriage of some other woman, not mine!” 

‘*Not so!” said the Grand Duchess; ‘‘see, here is your signature, 
Elsa Adlerberg, and there is your husband’s, Leopold von Amberg.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE LEATHER BOTTEL.—I. 


Iliustrated by STEPHEN REID, 
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Fhe heavens, the eatth, ‘ll there ur, 
Ske “hibs Chal on the sea do Swim. 
So dévair fers fees thal none come in; 
And let them all do whal they can, 
meat for ons excl. — the use of tet 
o [wish tr h*aven asp soul muy well, 
Fhal fist foond ovt the leather Cotte! 


BMfoes, what do yeu say Lothese cans of wood ? 
Oh H, NK faitk they cannot be good; 

[Por uf the bearer fall by the way, 

Why, on the ground your Ligyor doth lay 
But kad il beex in & leathery Lottel, 
filtheu gh. ke k&el fallen, all kaa deez well. 


Solwish-:- , 
olwi ye ali 





Gehen what do-you say lothese glasses fine? 


Ob. they shall have uepraife of mine, 

t if you chance lo bouc the Grinrz, 
Bown falls tke Liguor § all therein; 
But had ut Veey in & leather Lottel, 
Ana the stohple rn all had deen well. 
So | wish++- 


Gren what clo you say to these biter Bry three? fghen what do you say Tothose flagons fine? 


ate man $ his wife Shoulda mot Agree, 
ry they'll bug $ pull till there ligour doth shill; 


Oh, they suall hdve yo praise of mize, 
Por when & lord is Sout f dine, 


In & leather bottel they may lug Their fill, Aaa sends them to be fillea with wine, 


And pull wry till thery hetists do “ake 
Mina yet theit liquor yoharm can Lake, 
Ja ] wish CLO 





FEF noon, Uhe hdymakers Sit there down, 

To drink {tory Ueir bottles of ale nut brown, 
in (ymmer boo, when the weather 1p warm, 
aA gord. Gottle full will de them ne harm 
Then the Lads dna the lasses Uegin to Cattle, 
But omat wold they @ewithout this Vottle ? 
do Iwi - : ° 
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uN Wa when the bottle At last grows old, 

—— wad will gora lieguor ne longer hola, 

Out of the side you may make & clout, 
Pomendl your shes when they're worn out; 
Or Lake &n@ hang il vp on a pin, 


Phe man with the la gon. aoth run away, 
Bectuce at iS (ilver most gallant § gay 
Bolwith--- 


Tiahe 10 never Lora, %m Parl, or Kn ght, 


But in thi bottle doth Tare Alight; 

[or wben ve's hunting of the GLeer, 

Ke oft eoth wsiSh. fer & bottle of seer, 

Ta tiauife the man that works ™ the 2w00d.., 
A vottle of deef will oft dehire gor. 
a2] wish +--+ 
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Tear first found out the leather Cottal, 
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N the far away black north of the Emerald Isle lies 
the lonely and dilapidated village of Kileel. 
Nature, however, has been more than 
bountiful to the hamlet, for wooded hills, blue 
lakes, and purple heather, gladden the eye on every 
side. 
A curious people, too, inhabit those tumble- 
down shanties on the edge of the lake. 

When not poaching, they manage to pick up a livelihood by fishing 
for Captain Macallumore, the owner of a fishery on the neighbouring 
river. Among revenue officers they enjoy an evil reputation for brewing 
a potent poteen among the mountains, which never pays duty, and for 
their dexterity in avoiding the payment of taxes. ‘‘ Rint” long ago reached 
a vanishing point, and no one has had the courage to suggest a fresh 
valuation. 

Aided and abetted by a sliding bog, a river given to losing its 
bearings, and landmarks inclined to be shifty, they are liable to make 
things lively for the gauger, or tax-gatherer, whose unhappy lot takes him 
to Kileel. 

The few polis, Anglice police, quartered in the bleak, stone barrack 
on the moor, keep a watchful eye on things in general, but vigilance is 
tempered with discretion, for it is easier to maintain the peace by 
humouring the prejudices of the people than by driving them to 
extremities. 

Rumour does say, that one frosty morning a keg was found on the 
barrack step, and that when Andy M‘Cullagh, the gauger, hurried to 
claim his due, lo! the cask was empty. Of course, no one believes the story. 
Still, the old gentleman whom Dr. Watts assures us is so anxious to provide 
occupation for the unemployed, finds a congenial field of labour among the 
good folk of Kileel. With them work means oppression, and idleness is 
synonymous with happiness. 

One-half swears by William of Orange, the other by Dan O‘Connell, 
for in the village, loyal north meets rebel south on equal terms. 
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True, the loyalty of the former mostly consists in deep libations in 
honour of the silent Dutchman, accompanied by much drumming on 
July rath, and the rebelliousness of the latter in drowning the Shamrock 
in memory of the Great Liberator on March 17th. 

On these days the opposite factions are agreed to break each others’ 
heads; at other times they are equally agreed to break the law. 

For some years two men were prominent among their fellows on these 
festive occasions. 

Handy with their blackthorns, and of splendid physique, they were fairly 
matched in all sports. As captains of the rival football teams, they were the 
heroes of many a hard-fought game on the long strip of reclaimed grass 
land alongside Lough Beg, where the goals were opposite counties, 
and the sides just whoever wanted to uphold the honour of Orange or 
Green. 

Jimmy McTaggart’s forbears had fought for King William at the 
Boyne. 

Mickey O’Donovan’s had never feared to talk of ’98, nor of the glorious 
deeds they had accomplished with their trusty pikes. 

It is not to be wondered at then, that the young men came to be 
regarded as the champions of Orange and Green, respectively. Had it not 
been for Captain Macallumore, who employed them both, the police would 
probably have experienced some difficulty in keeping the peace between 
them. 

In the district, however, the Captain’s word was law, the only one, at 
least, respected in Kileel. 

When he first arrived on the scene, with the idea of making a living out 
of the deluded fish in the river, he was quick to recognise that, although 
Orange and Green were opposed to each other, it would not take much to 
unite both factions against himself, should he call in the assistance of the 
law in asserting his rights. 

On the other hand, if the fishery were to pay, he must be master. He 
solved the difficulty by ‘cultivating a strong arm, a stout stick, and 
becoming the best shot in the three counties. 

When a law-breaker was wanted, the ‘‘ polis” would go to the Captain, 
saying: ‘‘ Willy Quinn will be wanted at the sessions the morn. Will we 
take him, Captain?” 

The Captain usually nodded, and Willy Quinn went like a lamb. 
Sometimes, of course, a man caught poaching might remark: 

‘‘One of these days the watter will be all our own, and the fish too.” 

But someone else was sure to reply, when the Captain was by: 

‘‘All the watter the likes av ye will ever get will be just enough to 
drownd ye, or: fish either.” 

When the Captain was not to the fore, Jimmy and Mickey found 
many opportunities of paying off old scores; these they seldom neglected. 

On one occasion Jimmy drew in his nets, only to find them empty and 
the meshes suspiciously slashed. 

On another, when Mickey was watching, a hole was knocked in the 
bottom of a tank where the fish were stored, allowing them to escape. 
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Such like little divarshions be- 
came frequent, and relations 
between the men grew de- 
cidedly strained. 

When they met, each eyed 
the other as if searching for a 
likely spot to attack, and al- nar! 
though the anniversaries sacred ome. 2\4 IZ 
to shindies were passed for the ‘hf “ 
year, there seemed every pro- 
spect of a row. 7 

An untoward event, how- 
ever, put an end to the rivalry 
as far as the principals were cist ? 
concerned, but increased it a _° @* 
hundred - fold between their 
followers. aisrclg dies 

To-day, in Kileel, the 
memory of the champions is 
engraved in the hearts and on the heads of the people far deeper than 
any monuinent of brass or stone could render it. 

Jimmy McTaggart fell ill in his white-washed cottage on the green 
hill-side overlooking Lough Beg, and died in the fulness of time. While 
his death keen was still wailing over the lake, Mickey O’Donovan’s corpse 
was hauled to shore in one of the Captain’s nets. 

Taking advantage of his rival’s enforced absence, he had been doing a 
little poaching and somehow got entangled. 

As soon as the terrible news became known, the wildest stories gained 
credence. The passions of the opposite factions reached fever heat, and a 
curious custom prevailing in the district only added fuel to the flames. 
From time immemorial Holy Island, an islet in Lough Beg, has been the 
burial ground of Kileel, irrespective of creed. The island is a romantic 
spot, owning a tiny round tower supposed by the simple natives to date 
from pre-historic times ; but it really owes its origin to one Shan O’Donnell, 
an East Indian merchant, who intended it to increase the importance of 
his tomb, but, unfortunately, he fell overboard in the Indian Ocean, and 
was seen no more. Hence its name Shan’s Folly. 

In the olden time, ere the railway came, boats were numerous on the lakes. 

Long, solemn processions escorted the dead to the sacred _ isle. 
Funerals frequently took place at night by torchlight, and when the wild 
death keen resounded among the neighbouring hills, the torches revealing 
the ghost-like barges, the scene was a weird one. Then the railway came, 
sweeping away such vanities, and the boats, finding their occupation gone, 
felt lonely and followed suit. 

Not that the trains supplied their place, for their visits to Kileel are 
like angels, few and far between, and depend mainly on the number of 
fish in the Captain’s tanks, and the amount of whisky in the station- 
master’s jar. 
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Of all the craft that had once proudly strained at their painters in the 
cosy coves around Lough Beg but one remained, the widow Maguire’s. 
It was the usual mode of conveyance for christenings, weddings, funerals, 
or other jaunts, when it was necessary to cross the water. Of course the 
Captain had boats, but they never left the river without his permission, 
and, unfortunately, when the double catastrophe occurred he was away. 

‘‘ Just scravagin’ afther divarshion in England,” the station-master said. 

It isa fact of some notoriety, that Hibernian souls haunt the scenes of 
their earthly pilgrimage, and defer their departure for Glory until their 
bodies have been decently buried. 

A serious question therefore arose as to which of the bodies was entitled 
to prior burial and first use of the boat. 

No one could say which of the men had been the first to die. 

Under these circumstances, for the soul of a McTaggart to allow that of 
an O’Donovan to enter paradise before it, or vice versd, would be a lasting 
disgrace to either family. Nor could any one expect the corpse of a good 
Catholic to lie decently quiet in the same boat with that of an Orange- 
man; thus it happened that the rivalry between the two was carried 
literally to the grave. 

A wake being a material part of an Irishman’s funeral, some arrangement 
between the two parties was obviously necessary for the due observance. 
of this ceremony ; so it was agreed that neither body should start for burial 
before dawn on the fourth morning. Then whichever arrived first at the 
boat would be entitled to claim it. 

The widow Maguire, herself, said little, she just removed the padlock 
from the painter and herself from Kileel. ‘I’m thinking,” she 
muttered, ‘‘that him as gets her first can have her, and if she comes to 
any harm, shure it’s the county will be afther giving me another.” 

The cottages where the deceased had lived were about a mile from the 
lake-side as a crow flies, but much further by the Queen’s highway; this, 
however, was of no moment as no one used the road. 

McTaggart’s was somewhat higher than O’Donovan’s, and seven or eight 
hundred yards from it. | 

Lest either body should steal a march on the other, a watch was set ; 
but it was only a matter of form, as the friends and relatives of the dead 
men were much too absorbed in the festivities attending the wakes to think 
of rendering any assistance to the bodies. 

When the first rosy tint of dawn shone in the east on the appointed 
morn, Father Tom O’Keefe headed a dismal cortége, stealing silently from 
O’Donovan’s cabin. Among the people the jovial Father had a reputation 
for being fond of a joke; he was ever ready to lend a helping hand to his 
flock, although, if occasion demanded, none could be sterner. 

An excellent judge of a horse, or a bottle of wine, his precept was ever, 
‘‘Do what I tell you, never mind what I do.” 

The Reverend Peter Magill, B.A.T.C.D., the Protestant clergyman, was 
a man of different mettle. 

Of an old non-covenanting stock, his religion was gruesome to the priest, 
for it held a smile to be a fault, a laugh a deadly sin. 
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Father Tom O'Keefe headed a dismal cortége. 
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The Minister’s whole being was centred in a struggle with the Painted 
Lady, as he was wont to speak of the Church of Rome. 

Yet in these two men of such opposite character the sporting instinct 
common to most Irishmen was highly developed. 

The wake at McTaggart’s had been lively during the night, so the good 
Father hoped to be well on his way before the Protestants were ready ; 
but he was disappointed. 

The procession was still in Mickey’s potato patch, when Dan Egan, the 
sacristan, pointing towards the rival cottage, exclaimed : 

‘*See thon.” 

Six stalwart Orangemen, wearing sashes of the sacred colour, were 
emerging from it, bearing their champion’s coffin, followed by the minister 
in his surplice and numerous mourners. 

At first everything was decorous enough. The Orangemen slowly 
descended the hill, the minister, in a sonorous voice, intoning the burial 
service. As the processions drew nearer to each other the pace began 
to increase. A stone wall confronted the Green men, and their coffin 
bumped on the top. 

‘*Give him a shove, Dan,’ 
hustle him over.” 

Dan shoved with a will, and the corpse dropped into a furze bush. 

‘‘Bad luck to yer shovin’, Dan,” said the priest. ‘‘ Lift him up and get 
on; they are afore us.” 

The Orangemen were soon floundering in a bit of a bog. 

‘‘Be the powers they’re stuck,” exclaimed the Father excitedly. ‘‘ Stick 
to it, boys, it’s win we will the day.” 

The minister was not a whit behind hand in his exhortation, but his 
words only served to rouse the priest to fresh efforts. 

‘“‘The race is to the strong,” asserted the Reverend Peter in strident 
tones. ‘‘Fear not, my brethren, confusion is the portion of the children 
of the Scarlet Woman.” 

‘‘Let not the enemies of the Lord worst ye in the fight.” 

Faster and faster flew the grim burdens, over field and furrow, bush 
and boulder; nothing stopped them; neck and neck raced the dead toward 
the boat, negotiating stone walls and wet ditches with marvellous skill. 

The clear voice of the minister rose above the noise of the struggle as 
he repeated : 

‘‘Put your trust in the Lord, and He will deliver your enemies into 
your hand.” 

Victory smiled on his people, for they had a clear lead when the widow’s 
primitive quay came in sight. ; 

Then suddenly a cheer broke from the Catholics. In front of the 
Orangemen yawned a deep bog drain, twelve foot wide at least. 

A glance shewed that the Green men were over, for the wily priest 
had built a bridge in the night. 

‘‘Holy Father,” exclaimed Andy Creery, the sexton, oblivious of the 
fact that he was apostrophising the Pope, ‘‘ What will we do wid it?” 

It was too deep to wade; a detour meant failure. 
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called Tim Cassidy to the sacristan, ‘‘and 
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Mr. Magill was not the man to acknowledge defeat. Gathering his 
surplice about him, he cleared the brook at a bound, followed by a dozen 
mourners. 

‘**Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,’” he repeated. ‘‘Hand over 
the coffin.” 

The bearers raised it in the air and shot it over with the forward 
swing. Willing hands caught it, and the procession rushed on, losing 
only some dozen yards. 

‘“‘Sainted Virgin, did ye see thon? It beats cock-fighting entirely,” 
cried Dan Egan. ‘‘See the minister, yer reverence.” 

‘‘Hush, Dan,’ replied the priest ; there was an anxious look on his face. 
‘© Forward.” 

The issue of the contest hung in the balance. There were yet three 
hundred yards to the boat, and the Orangemen were making a mighty 
effort, but under the increased strain the debauch of the previous night 
began to tell. 

The priest, on the other hand, had sternly restrained his men from 
over-indulgence; now he reaped his reward, and won the goal by a few paces. 

‘« Save us all, it’s bet we are,” exclaimed Andy Creery, mopping his brow. 

‘Such is ever the state of those who pander to the lusts of the flesh,” 
retorted the minister. 

‘Take it aisy, Mr. Magill, we won’t keep you waiting long,” remarked 
the Father, pushing off from the shore. ‘‘ Your boys will be the better 
for a bit of a rest.” 

As he was speaking a strange boat shot into the bay. Four policemen 
held the oars, and an officer was sitting in the stern. 

‘‘Shure it’s Mr. Burke, the polis officer,” explained a bystander. 

The District Inspector was on a tour of inspection, and took in the 
situation at a glance. 

‘‘Fair play is a jewel, Mr. Magill,” he cried. ‘You can have the 
loan of my boat.” 

In a few seconds the Orangemen and their grim burden were afloat, and 
the struggle renewed on the blue waters of Lough Beg. 

A stern chase is always a long one, but the police-boat was lighter 
than the widow’s, and the minister was a tower of strength. Had he not 
stroked the Trinity crew on that memorable day at Henley, when the 
Dublin boat snatched the victory from their opponents in the last fifty 
yards? But no ’Varsity finish on old Father Thames ever created the 
excitement caused by the contest between those funeral barges on that 
wild Irish lake. The entire population of the district lined the shore, 
shouting and yelling to their friends on the water. There was no time for 
fighting, all their energies were devoted to words of encouragement and 
advice, such as—‘‘Stick to them, minister; sure it’s yourself can wrastle 
wid the croppies”; or ‘‘Begorra, the likes of your reverence will never 
take a batin’ from a Protestant.” 

The landing-stage was some twenty lengths ahead, and the boats 
nearly abreast. Any one’s race, thought the spectators on shore. 

‘‘The minister wins,” cried the Orangemen. 
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‘‘Get away wid ye. |Father O’Keefe for ever,” shouted the Catholics. 

Father O’Keefe saw the Protestants were still gaining, and there was 
only room for one at the pier; but before him lay a stretch of sandy 
beach; if he could reach it he might yet jockey his opponents. Warning 
the bearers, he ran his boat aground. The crew leaped into the water 
with a yell, and landed the dead O’Donovan at a run, just as a cheer 
announced that the Protestant coffin had been hoisted on to the quay. 

‘Holy fly,” exclaimed Tim Cassidy, the carpenter, ‘‘sure, it’s bet 
they are.” 

The minister vainly endeavoured to get the coffin to the grave; but his 
men were intent on the Catholic movements. 

‘Bet, is it Tim,” shouted a cousin of McTaggart’s. ‘‘It was a grand 
tussle, but we won.” 

‘‘May the divil fly away wid ye, Willie McTaggart. It’sa fine consate 
ye have av yerself entirely.” 

‘Shure it’s the sowl of Mickey himself will be after introducin’ Jimmy 
to St. Peter this same night, if the holy saint has any dalin’s wid a 
Protestant.” 

«Save us all, boys, did ever ye hear tell the like of that?” screamed 
Willie, dancing along the shore. 

As if by magic both coffins slipped to the ground; round their dead 
leaders gathered the men, and a score or so of blackthorns sprang into 
the air. 

‘Keep aisy till I tell ye, minister,” urged the sexton, for the Reverend 
Peter attempted to interfere. 

“‘Isn’t it spoilin’ for a fight they are, and, bedad, it would be 
unneighbourlike to disappoint them? King William for ever, and to ——” 
His remaining words were drowned in the onslaught of the Catholics. 
For an hour a fierce battle raged round the coffins, and the blows of the 
shillalaghs mingled with the shouts of the combatants. The minister sadly 
watched the fight, for numerically his forces were weaker than the priest’s. 
Father O’Keefe occupied a coign of vantage, whence he directed and 
encouraged his boys. 

Hostilities only ceased when nearly every head had come in contact 
with a bit av a stick and the Orangemen were somewhat the worse for 
wear. 

Honour having been satisfied, the champions were buried, and their 
followers returned to Kileel to be patched up indiscriminately by the village 
doctor. 

‘Well, Mr. Magill,” said the District Inspector with a grin, as the 
minister returned his boat, ‘‘you appear to have planted poor Jimmy 
with the honours of war.” 

‘It was a good fight,” replied the Reverend Peter, hurrying away. 

The memory of the dead men is still green in Kileel, and when the 
anniversaries sacred to divarshion and whiskey come round, the question 
as to whether Jimmy McTaggart or Mickey O’Donovan first arrived 
in the Kingdom Come is debated with renewed vigour and the usual 
arguments, 
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BY G. S. STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 
V.—THE PREMATURITY OF HENRY SOMERS. 


T is an example of my friend Russell Bantock’s native generosity of 
mind that as a boy he was never able to understand that a gentle- 
man could be without means. As he grew older he had to realise 

that it was sometimes the case, but he only came to such a recognition by 
degrees. He granted, at first, that a man who had a title, or was son or 
nephew or first cousin to one who had (I am stating the matter roughly, 
but it came to that), might be a gentleman and yet have no money. 
Later on, he supposed that a man who was indubitably a gentleman and 
yet without money either had lost his money or had not yet come into 
the money he was destined to have. I have seen his face cloud some- 
times when his father has been relating the circumstance that he began 
life with only eight hundred a year, but then he remembered his father’s 
present affluence (even in these dark days destined to arrive) and his face 
cleared. But it is only within quite a recent date, and under protest, as 
it were, that he has been able to admit that a gentleman possibly may 
not have, have had, or be going to have, money. And by ‘‘money” he 
means an income sufficient, in his own beautiful phrase, ‘‘to do things 
decently.” I have sometimes wondered if he made an exception of my 
own case; I think, I trust, that he did. 

Since he has had to recognise the sad fact of the conjunction of 
gentlemanhood with poverty, he has been very bitter over the neglect of 
certain people who (as gentlemen, in Russell’s generous theory) ought to 
have money, somehow or other to procure it. He is extremely angry with 
the people who, in pursuit of some alleged ambition of merit in art, write 
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or paint things which do not sell, when they might (conceivably) make 
money by painting or writing something else. He 1s inclined to be scepti- 
cal about the said ambition, and to think that what prevents their money- 
getting is mere incapacity, and, indeed, I agree with him that the people 
who might, but do not, make money in this high-principled country are 
extremely few. But he is more angry still with the people who marry on 
insufficient means—or less, let us say, than two thousand a year. To marry 
on a thousand a year is, in Russell’s opinion, gross carelessness ; to marry 
on less than that is an act of criminal folly. In his own case, as I have 
mentioned, he thinks two thousand a year altogether insufficient. 

Imagine, therefore, his decorously expressed, but keenly-felt, indigna- 
tion when, some few years ago, his sister Maud announced her promise to 
marry a man who had only five hundred a year! Mr. and Mrs. Bantock 
were equally angry, no doubt, but I think that with Russell the wrong 
went home more bitterly. He loved his sister. This cruel thing that she 
contemplated was a crushing blow. Everything that man could do—but 
I anticipate. I am able to give a complete history of the affair from the 
beginning, for both Mrs. Bantock and Russell confided in me freely con- 
cerning the various moves in the game—if one can call such a disastrous 
business a game-— valuing, I hope, my complete sympathy with their 
sorrow and appreciation of their wisdom. Maud Bantock’s fellow-con- 
spirator in the infamy—it is best to call things by their right names—was 
a young man called Henry Somers. He had been a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Russell Bantock at Oxford, and to this fact owed his 
introduction (so ill-requited!) to the Bantock family. His parents died 
when he was a boy, and left him an income of five hundred a year. Now 
this was all very well in his youth; it enabled him to be in a fairly good 
set at Oxford—more or less, in fact, in Russell’s own. But as an income 
on which to marry Maud Bantock——! Yet he had no more, and his 
only other asset was an Australian uncle who might leave him money, 
but would not promise to do so, and declined altogether to give him an 
allowance. He had been called to the Bar, at the time of his monstrous 
proposal, and professed to be working hard in the chambers of an eminent 
barrister; but, of course, he could not expect to get any considerable 
practice for himself for some years. 

On the other hand, Maud Bantock could not expect any considerable 
sum for dowry. In the first place, the Bantocks lived nearly up to their 
income, and Mrs. Bantock often said she did not know in what way 
she could possibly economise, consistently with their position. In the 
second place, it was the ambition of both Mr. and Mrs. Bantock, but 
more especially of Mrs. Bantock, that Russell should take eventually a 
place in the world worthy of his parentage and talents, and for that 
nearly all the money they had would be required; in other words, he 
was to inherit almost everything and to found a family. There was, 
therefore, little left for Tom, who was destined, at that time, for the 
Church, and for the two girls. It is true that if either of them were to 
be sought in marriage by a very rich man who insisted on a substantial 
dowry, or by a man of really unexceptionable position in society, her parents 
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Announced with tears, ner intention of marrying Somers. 


would have stretched a point, as would have been reasonable. But it was 
absurd for Maud to think that they would go out of their way to en- 
courage such a deplorable marriage as one with Henry Somers. 

However, that audacious suitor went calmly to Mr. Bantock and ex- 
pressed his wishes. Mr. Bantock told him that his income was altogether 
insufficient, and advised him to talk it over with Mrs. Bantock. He 
actually had the insolence to go to her. At first, as she told me, she 
could hardly believe her ears, and then thought he must be joking, but 
he assured her of his seriousness. Now, Mrs. Bantock, generally most 
careful not to hurt people’s feelings, can be in a good cause remarkably 
frank; she told Somers plainly that he was a fortune-hunter. He did 
not take the rebuke in good part, but forgot himself so far as to be quite 
rude to Mrs. Bantock, and he made the idiotic assertion that he preferred 
Maud not to have a penny. Thereupon, Mrs. Bantock, for his own sake, 
as well as that of everybody concerned, forbade him the house. Somers 
uttered something very like a defiance, and went off. That, as it were, 
was the first act. 
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Russell was at once informed of the disaster, and his sister not being,... . 


present—for one of her very few faults was a somewhat hasty tempef=' 


freely expressed his disgust with Henry Somers, who ought, he said, to 
have known better; but you never, as he said also, know what these 
middle-class people will do. I am not sure in which sense he used the 
term middle-class, but I supposed he discarded the ordinary classification 
(by which he and Somers would have been on a par) in favour of a more 
subtle and genuine distinction: but I am digressing. Maud Bantock 
was summoned, and directly, to the consternation of Mrs. Bantock and 
Russell, sided with Somers, and announced, with tears, her intention of 
marrying Somers or remaining a spinster. That was terrible: what was 
to be done? 

At first, in his manly rage, Russell proposed to horsewhip Somers, but 
reflected that Somers would certainly make a vulgar fight of the 
proceedings, which would have been annoying. He then decided, much 
against the grain, to interview Somers in a less violent manner, and went 
for that purpose to the Temple, where Somers lived. Russell described 
the interview to me afterwards. He began by asking Somers if he were 
mad, and Somers answered, brusquely and rather rudely, that he was 
sane. Russell then enquired on what he proposed that Maud and 
himself should live. He replied on his five hundred a year until he should 
make money at the Bar. Russell pointed out the impossibility of this 
plan, and Somers replied that it was not at all impossible; they would 
live, he said, in a little flat somewhere; they would have enough to eat, 
and even for rational amusement, in a quiet way. Russell told me he felt 
it useless to argue with such imbecility, but he did ask Somers how they 
could possibly entertain. ‘‘Oh,” was the foolish answer, ‘‘we shall 
entertain one another and such of our friends as are not dependent on a 
butler for the entertainment.” The folly of this stung Russell to say 
that Somers was not acting like a gentleman, whereupon Somers, with 
inconceivable brutality, told him to leave the room. 

The next step, since Maud remained obdurate, was that Mrs. Bantock 
wrote to Somers to say that the best course would be to wait for a year, 
during which he was not to go to Grosvenor Place nor correspond with 
Maud, and that then they would see what could be done. Somers was 
quite insensible to the generosity of this proposal. He replied (without 
even thanking Mrs. Bantock) that he would be no better off at the end 
of a year, and saw no reason for waiting. He added, in his dull, prosaic, 
legal fashion, that Maud was of age and could choose for herself. Mrs. 
Bantock, Mr. Bantock and Russell then appealed to Maud’s sense of 
duty, of propriety, of piety, to wait a year. Finally she consented to 
this, a concession which, to some extent, restored one’s injured confidence 
in her. But I ought to say that I believe her original foolishness was 
inspired by a quality good in itself, though misplaced. I would not 
deny her share of the Bantock virtues, though, perhaps, she has shown 
less regard for me than the others. Mrs. Bantock became cheerful 
again ; she was convinced that time and the wise exclusion would cure 
the poor girl of her infatuation for one who, Mrs. Bantock impressed 
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upon her, was quite unworthy in every way. And so ended the second 
act of the comedy, if the word can be used of occurrences so painful. 

About this time bad cousin Charlotte arrived in town, and Mrs. 
Bantock appealed to her for sympathy. With her usual perversity she 
at once declared herself on the side of Somers, who, she chose to say, 
seemed to be a sensible and spirited young man. I heard a fragment 
of conversation which seemed to turn on the matter as I entered the 
drawing-room after dinner. Cousin Charlotte was speaking to Maud. 

‘‘And you consented to 
wait a year?” she was 

\ ii Ai i HA TNT lh ivy ful tit saying. ‘Ah, well then, 

| | VALE my dear, perhaps it’s as 

well you should wait. If 
you'd refused I’d have 
helped you: I won’t now 
till the year’s up.” Mrs. 
Bantock looked very an- 
ery indeed at this open 
encouragement of folly. 
I will not repeat, though 
I cannot retract, the 
» word I used before. But 
Cousin Charlotte’s stay 
in town was that year 
very short, and she did 
no particular harm. She 
: FEE: - = i went and we breathed 
fe ———S 4) BSC]. «§s again. Maud remained 
BA \ AcE docile. 

Ae The third act came 
a month later. It was 






Si: — LE ~ a joyful and altogether 
f cana satisfactory act. But its 
J a Juco opening was ominous. 


m es/ I had, one afternoon, 
the pleasure of meeting 

Mrs. Bantock at the 
house of a mutual friend, 
and she kindly permitted me to walk back with her, to carry some 
books she had borrowed of her hostess. As we neared the house in 
Grosvenor Place a man was seen to descend the steps. He came towards us: 
it was Henry Somers! We stopped instinctively, amazed. Mrs. Bantock 
looked sternly at him. He came up with a brazen smile, taking off his hat. 

““Mr. Somers!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I thought it was agreed——have you 
actually been to my house ?” 

‘‘Yes,” he said, with horrible cheerfulness,——I noticed at this point 
that he was apparently excited about something.——‘‘I was sorry to miss 
you. Miss Bantock was out too.” 


Somers, with inconceivable brutality, told him to leave the room. 
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He came towards us: it was Henry Somers! 


“You asked for her,” Mrs. Bantock exclaimed in just indignation. 
“Mr. Somers, this is contrary to every idea that a gentleman——” 

‘Yes, yes,” he interrupted, ‘‘but I thought you wouldn’t mind for 
once. The fact is I came to say good-bye. I can’t wait this year; so I 
came to release Maud and say good-bye for ever, and all that. I’m going 
out of England to-morrow.” Mrs. Bantock, who has a very kindly nature, 
became more friendly and held out her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she said, 
“You'd better write to Maud and explain; it is for the best.” 

“By the way,” said Somers, as he shook hands with her, ‘‘I hope 
you'll be interested to hear my uncle in Australia’s dead and left me his 
money. It’s between seven and eight thousand a year. It’s quite true,” he 
added, no doubt noticing Mrs. Bantock’s surprise, ‘‘here’s the cable.” 
Mrs. Bantock read the telegram and returned it to Somers. She seemed 
hardly to know what to say. He put it calmly in his pocket and began 
to move off. Then Mrs. Bantock, thinking, I suppose, of her child’s happi- 
hess, spoke. ‘‘ Stop,” she said; ‘‘come in and talk to me. You can’t: 
mean ——”’ 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” the unconscionable Somers answered: ‘I’ve an 
appointment. I meant what I said.” He smiled, took off his hat, and 
before another word could be said was walking away. 

Mrs. Bantock walked on slowly to the house; she was slightly flushed, 
and did not speak. She stopped at the steps. ‘‘Go after him,” she said, ‘‘say 
I want to speak to him. If he won’t come, ask him to come to dinner, say 
I particularly wish it. That will show,” she said to herself, but still aloud, 
“if he means it—he can’t mean it.” I rushed up Grosvenor Place, over- 
took Somers and gave my message. He laughed, with a horrid sort of 
sneer, ‘*Oh, say I shall be delighted to dine,” he answered. 

It seems that the little speech he had made about saying good-bye was 
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actually his idea of a joke, a sort of ‘‘score,” he has been heard to say, 
over my friends. It was almost inconceivably bad taste, but Mrs. Bantock, 
for the sake of her child, forgave him that, as she forgave him all the 
pain his premature conduct had cost her. His uncle was really dead, had 
really left him the money. He married Maud Bantock at the end of the 
season, and I believe they are happy. Still, I cannot help thinking that 
a man of his eccentricity and cynicism (as shown in the wretched five 
hundred a year business) is not a good son-in-law for Mrs. Bantock. 
However, though he and Russell have never been really reunited, she has 
never—since the afternoon I have described—uttered one word of com- 
plaint. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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from an unpretentious old manor-house 
into the present stately fabric. The 
second Duke completed the building, 
and in 1702 received Queen Anne as 
his guest. 

Since then the house has been little 
altered, but the extensive labyrinth, and 
prim Dutch garden, which Atkyns_ in 
his County History represents as ¢xtend- 
ing along the east front, have given place 
to pleasant lawns gay with flower-beds, 
upon which look out the spacious library, 
and Lady Worcester’s boudoir, a pretty 
room in cream and amber. 

The north front, facing the “lawn,” 
familiar to generations of sportsmen, is 
the most imposing, with its spreading 
wings, its cupolas, and tympanum bearing 
the Beaufort Arms. Here, also, is the 
great hall, a veritable ‘“‘room of the 
household,” among whose treasures, col- 

Say ar ee lected from many lands, the family with 
their guests gather after dinner. 

Ccnspictous above the fire-place is a portrait, by Wootton, of an Arab 
belonging to the third Duke; beauti- = , 
ful to look upon but of demoniacal 
temper, none but the ‘black boy” 
who came over in attendance could 
manage him, and he ultimately fell a 
victim. Unfortunately, the reflected 
light thrown by a neighbouring glass 
has obliterated the lower part of this 
fine picture from the photograph. 
Shielding one of the doors is a large 
screen, with the genealogical tree 
worked on what was once black velvet. 
It was designed by Charles, Lord Wor- 
cester, and executed by his wife in 
1708. Near by stands a white marble 
sarcophagus, elaborately carved in high 
relief, given to the third Duke by Car- 
dinal Alberoni. A door close at hand 
admits to the smoking room. 

Here the eye is at once arrested by 
a fine portrait of Lord Worcester in 
hunting costume, presented to him by 
the members of the Badminton Hunt 
on the occasion of his marriage, October gth, 1895. Pictures of horses, 
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The Great Hall. Badminton. 


dogs, and sporting scenes crowd the walls; most beautiful of them 
all being the life-size portrait by Landseer of ‘‘ Lion,” a favourite St. 
Bernard, with a black toy spaniel barking viciously at him. The small 
dog always evinced a great antipathy to his stately confrére, even barking 
at his painted presentment. It was therefore decided to ‘‘take him in the 
act” ! 

Re-entering the hall, two objects, among the hosts of others, attract 
attention ; an elegant gilt time-piece, brought from Raglan after the siege, 
on a table near the fire-place (how one wishes it could speak!); and a 
large wolf in a glass case, a well-earned trophy of the Badminton pack, 
when, some thirty-five years of age, the present Duke, accompanied by 
Lord Worcester, then an Eton boy, took his hounds to hunt in Poitou. 

The library is another beautiful room. It occupies the greater part of the 
east front, a conservatory running out from it and furnished with delight- 
ful lounges, forming onc of the wings. Above the book-cases are portraits 
of the various ancestors of the family from its founder, John of Gaunt, 
immediately over the mantel-piece, to the sixth Duke, great-grandfather of 
Lord Worcester. Among the books one notices a copy of the rare and 
curious ‘‘ Breeches Bible” ; while lying on the tables, are two albums pre- 
sented to the Duke and Duchess on their golden wedding by the tenants 
of Badminton and Monmouthshire. The carving in this room is by 
Grinling Gibbons, as is also that in the great dining-room. 

Within the beautifully-executed foliage over the fireplace in the latter 
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room is an exqui- 
site painting of 
Lord Herbert, 
afterwards third 
Marquis of Wor- 
cester, and _ first 
Duke, the son of 


Tin ow Weare | ae | the famous inven- 
BAHT THE he : TAs 3 | 1) Sal : tor (second Mar- 
vail Th Np f! ‘i ; C4 & SS I | quis), and grand- 


son of the hero of 
Raglan. He is pre- 
sented as a lovely 
boy of three, in 
velvet frock and 
cap, with a plume 
of white feathers 
shading his fine, 
The Library. dark eyes. One 
hand holds aloft a 
toy pistol, while a dimpled leg and foot are thrust saucily into view; alto- 
gether a delightful picture. His father, the second Marquis, was the pioneer of 
the steam engine; and many useful things, with which we are now familiar, 
owed their conception to him. ‘An account of his various experiments 
may be found in his ‘‘Century of Inventions;” while traces of the curious 
water-works which he constructed at Raglan Castle are still visible. They 
were erected in the ‘‘ Tower of Gwent,” from whence, by means of steam, 
they threw water to a great height. This invention was utilised to good 
purpose during the Civil War. A party of Parliamentarians having been 
sent to search for arms, the old Marquis, indignant at such intrusion, 
determined to give them a fright. Conducting them himself over the 
castle, he brought them at last within the Tower, when, at a given signal, 
Lord Herbert set the works in motion. The screeching and groaning of 
the machinery, and the shaking of the building, so terrified the Parliamen- 
tarians that, crying out, ‘‘The devil is let loose!” they fled with such 
haste as to tumble over each other down the narrow stairs, and never 
again ventured within the castle. 

Neither this dining-room nor the great drawing-room is used except 
on State occasions. The latter is a fine apartment, containing tull length 
portraits of George the Third and Queen Caroline in early life, and an 
admirable picture of the Duke and Duchess on horseback. Indeed, her 
Grace’s sweet face smiles on us from many coigns of vantage. A par- 
ticularly pleasing full-length portrait of her with the Marquis, when a boy, 
hangs on the staircase; as also a lovely one of the present Lady 
Worcester when Baroness Carlo de Tuyll. 

But we are arrested in our cautious progress over the polished floor 
by the patter of tiny feet, the mingling of baby treble with deeper tones. 
It is Lord Worcester accompanying his little daughter, the Lady Blanche. 
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And as he stoops from his great height to speak to her, and acknowledges 
with a pleased smile, our expressions of admiration, it is easy to see that 
she is the very ‘‘apple of his eye.” Nor does one wonder, for a more 
charming little maiden it would be hard to find; with her fair face and 
large blue eyes, and the shy grace with which she extends her tiny hand 
and lifts her rosy mouth for the kiss we are fain to beg. Truly the 
gracious charm of manner and kindness of heart, which have made the 
Beaufort family so beloved by household and tenants, bid fair to be 
perpetuated in this, the youngest of the race. 

In the east room are two exquisite Ivories by Michael Angelo, and a 
larger one by another artist, representing the Baptism in the Jordan. On 
the walls are several Lelys; a picture of the first Duke and family, by 
Brown, 1685; a portrait of Mary, the beautiful Duchess of Ormond; and 
a fine Vandyke of Charles the First. Among other interesting relics, 
religiously preserved in a glass case, is the historic shirt; one of two 
which the unfortunate monarch wore at his execution, ‘‘lest, the weather 
being cold, he should appear to be trembling from fear of death.” It 
was presented to the then Lord Worcester by Prince Rupert, and is of 
the finest linen, with silk embroidery and insertion let in at the seams, 
Near it is a letter written by Charles to Lady Worcester. 


> 





The Smoking Room 


Entering the red drawing-room, where is a fine painting of Tintern 
Abbey, and of the present Duke when a baby, we pass through a cleverly 
contrived door in the book-case, along a* passage, and mounting a broad 
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oak staircase, find ourselves 
in the ‘‘ Tribune,” or family 
pew in the church, which 
adjoins the house on the 
south-east. The church is 
=) a modern building in classi- 
— cal style, with fine ceiling 
and numerous marble monu- 
ee ments; notably that to the 
uum §€=6first Duke, which, when 
foe -—, room was needed for the 
“+. + Se memorial to the Prince 
| | a Consort, was transferred 
here from the Beaufort 
Chapel, Windsor. To the 
visitor of to-day, however, 
an unassuming tablet on 
the south wall presents greater interest. It was erected to Lord Raglan, 
of Crimean fame (youngest son of the fifth Duke), whose body lies interred 
here. The faded wreath which still encircles the marble, was brought from 
Bristol on the fortieth anniversary of his death by some of his old veterans ; 
the one who placed it in position having helped carry him to the grave. 
Returning to the house, with a passing glance at a Turkish bath, 
beautifully fitted with 
coloured marbles, used 
by the late Duke, we 
are kindly permitted a 
glimpse of the ‘‘ Chinese 
Room.” This is a bed- 
room over the great hall 
(occupied by the Prince 
of Wales during his 
visit), wherein the fit- 
tings, from the wall- 
paper, gay with bright- 
hued birds, to the 
pagoda-like bed, are 
genuine old Chinese. 
In front of the win- 
dows stretches the his- 
toric lawn, where, in 
the soft evening light, 
antlered stag and timid 
doe come trooping down 
from the surrounding 
woodlands to drink their 
fill at the shallow lake that forms its western boundary. Extending thence 
li a straigut line of three miles, is the fine avenue ot green-sward; the 
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The Kennels with some favourite dog-hounds. 








“Silurian.” 
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stately pile of Worcester Lodge, the main entrance to the park, appearing 
as a speck in the distance. 

The park, within its encircling wall, comprises a thousand acres ; 
and with its great elms, and oak, and beech,—not to mention a chestnut, 
under whose spreading boughs a small army might encamp—and the lovely 








Huntsmacr Dale, with a few of the puppies. 


drive through the ‘‘ Verge” forms one of the chief attractions of Badminton ; 
while the herds of red and fallow deer, numbering close upon two thousand, 
are said to be the largest in England. 

But the stables and kennels await inspection. 

The former lie west of the house, between it and the kennels, and 
comprise sixty-two boxes—in which the tired hunters can stretch them- 
selves at will—and twenty stalls. They were erected by the Duke in 
1884, and are surpassed by few in the country, especially as regards 
their length of range; one range numbering twenty boxes, another eighteen, 
another thirteen, all built of solid oak grown on the estate, and scarcely 
one of them unoccupied. 

No wonder Mr. Dyer, the presiding genius of the establishment, a 
white-haired retainer of forty-seven years’ service, contemplates with pride 
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his fine stud. Even to a novice, and a woman, the long rows of glossy, 
well-kept animals, rhythmically crunching their evening meal, was a pleasant 
sight. And they are so gentle, many of them, for all their size and 
strength. ‘‘Silurian,” who stands 17 hands 2 inches ‘‘in his shoes,” allowed 
us to enter his box and pat him with impunity. In return for which we 
photographed him, though it is doubtful if he appreciated the honour. 
‘‘Red Rover” is taller than he by an inch. But one of the most powerful 
horses, although not so big, is ‘‘Kartoum,” who has carried Lord 
Worcester’s weight of nineteen stone for upwards of fourteen seasons. 

Passing through the two immense stable-yards, a short walk takes us 
to the kennels, an extensive group of buildings, much improved of late, 
and admirably adapted to their purpose. They stand, together with the 
homes of huntsman and head kennel-man, at the top of the pretty 
shrubberied drive leading from the village to the park. 

The hounds number eighty couples, and the puppies, this year, a 
hundred and forty! The hounds, at least the dog hounds, are kept pretty 
close to the kennels in the early summer, except when taken for their 
morning run and for short airings in the park. And fine handsome 
fellows they are, only a trifle quarrelsome—more than a trifle now that 
they have no occupation, their attendants having to be constantly on the 
alert to maintain order and settle disputes, which otherwise would speedily 
culminate in pitched battles. Many a night during the hot weather, the 
kennelman, Hobson, tells us, he has had to leave his bed in his cottage 
hard by ‘“‘a fair half-dozen times,” and with whip and tongue still their 
clamour and restore peace. When working, in the winter, they give very 
little trouble, proving that the old saw concerning idleness and mischief 
applies to hounds as well as humans. One of the funniest sights of the 
kennels is when, at the command to ‘‘Get t’ bed,” they crowd into their 
sleeping quarters, and, each making for his favourite spot, rapidly stow 
themselves into the smallest possible space among the litter. 

Only a few puppies are to be found at the kennels, surplus ones from 
unwieldy litters, being placed under the care of foster-mothers of plebeian 
origin, who, however, appear to be every bit as fond and proud of their 
charges as the real mothers. 

The latter, with their reduced litters, seldom numbering more than 
six, are domiciled in a large plot of meadow-land some little distance 
away, carefully fenced in by high, close hurdles. Dotted about this large 
enclosure are a number of smaller ones, with low rails, and a comfortable 
hutch at one side. Each of these is devoted to a family; so that while 
the little ones are secure, the mothers can roam at will over the larger 
Space, a privilege of which they fully avail themselves ;—as the visitor 
finds to his momentary dismay. No sooner does he set foot within the 
gate than they converge upon him from all quarters, amid a perfect 
chartvart of barks and howls. Fora second he feels his heart inconveniently 
near his mouth. Visions of M. Pasteur float before his mind, and he 
devoutly wishes himself safe outside. But Hobson, who on this occasion 
accompanies us, proves equal to the emergency. A few stentorian cries of 
‘Quiet there! Harmony! Placid!” (this to a particularly ferocious-looking 
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The ‘Lady-pack.” 


individual) ‘‘ Qu-t-ett, Caramel!” and silence, at least comparative, is ° 
restored, and the hounds draw off to mount guard over their respective 
hutches. All but ‘‘Caramel,” who, in spite of repeated commands to 
‘*Gut’ kennel!” emphasised with an occasional crack of the whip, per- 
sistently hings on the skirts of the invaders, approaching uncomfortably 
near whenever she can evade the eyes of her master. 

The round of inspection begun, Hobson conducts us from hutch to 
hutch, with evident pride and delight in his charges. Telling how this 
hound is a ‘‘hot un,” and will not let any one go near her; praising the 
mother of a particularly fine litter for ‘‘doin’’em well”; and holding up a 
fat, lazy-looking mater to apparently deserved opprobrium as ‘‘ doin’ ’erself”’ 
at the expense of her pups, for which dereliction of duty she is to be put 
upon short commons, a punishment, which, to the uninitiated, would 
appear to cut both ways! Whichever hutch we visited, however, Hobson’s 
appearance at the low railings was greeted by a rush of excited puppies. 
Such fat little roley-poley things! black and tan, and white, with their 
quaint wise faces, and wrinkled foreheads! Some, however, affected 
shyness, and scrambled beneath the hutches, whence they peered out 
with sundry baby barks and growls, in the most irresistibly comic fashion. 

The last hutch to be visited was that of the redoubtable ‘‘ Caramel,” 
who, upon seeing us approaching it, immediately shot ahead, and, 
vaulting over the low railings, placed herself proudly amidst her progeny. 
Evidently we had mis-judged her ladyship! Her persistent harassing of 
our rear was not due to any hostile intent, but to impatience to exhibit 
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her own special family, which she unmistakably considered ‘‘ bossed the 
whole show!” 

When the puppies are weaned they are ‘‘sent to quarters,” that is, 
distributed among the tenants until old enough to work. Unfortunately, 
this had been done just before the photograph was taken, so that only a few 
of the 140 were available. Before distribution each puppy has, tattooed 
within the ear, ‘‘B” for Badminton, together with a distinctive number 
or letter, the little fellow in the huntsman’s arms has ‘‘B.G.” This mode 
of distinguishing them is a great improvement upon the former system of 
branding with a hot iron. 

The hounds are divided into three packs :—the ‘‘dog-pack,” ‘‘lady-pack”’ 
and ‘*mixed-pack,” which come out in turn five days a week. 

Lord Worcester himself hunts the ‘‘dog-pack” two days a week ; but 
he is also always out hunting on the other days, when either the ‘‘lady- 
pack” or the ‘‘mixed-pack” (as their turn comes) is hunted by his 
huntsman, Will Dale.” He, by-the-bye, was formerly with Lord 
Yarborough, so has hunted two of the three classic packs:—Badminton, 
Belvoir, and Brocklesby. 

The Badminton were originally stag-hounds; a_ picture by Wootton 
in the great hall represents the third Duke hunting the stag in the park. 

On one such occasion, however, the hounds started a fox, which 
resulted in such an exciting run that the Duke straightway foreswore 
the nobler game in favour of Reynard. 

This was early in the eighteenth century, and succeeding dukes have 
carried on the family traditions. The present noble owner of the pack, 
although dead against racing, is as great a devotee of the chase as any 
of his predecessors, his taste being fully shared by Lady Worcester, 
who herself hunts three or four days a week. The most popular meets 
in the districts are ‘Newington Lodge,” ‘‘Swallet’s Gate,” and 
‘* Hallavington.” 
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A Rhine in Sedgemoor. 


THE [IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


SEDGEMOOR. 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTKATED BY W. ARTHUR: KOUSE. 


YING along the western side of King’s Sedgemoor are three parishes 
—Chedzoy, Weston-Zoyland, and Middlezoy, often spoken of in 
these parts as ‘‘the three Zoys.” 

Each stands upon what was once an island in an inland sea. And each 
to-day is as pleasant a group of old-world habitations as any that ever 
clustered round the tall church-tower, so frequent a feature in a Somerset 
landscape, or ranged in quaint irregularity along the foot-worn causeway of 
a village street. Yet in all of them is many a window that has looked 
upom bloodshed and death, and hardly a hearth of which some tale of 
trouble might not be told. 

The true idler well knows -the fascination of loitering around places 
where things have happened. 

Be it merely a romance woven in a poet’s brain, or ancient legend, 
worm eaten into a hundred holes by the devouring industry of nineteenth 
century research, a deeper interest haunts the spot of which a story may 
be told. It need not be true. Very often there is finer local colour 
when the tale is false. For more than history possesses in fact, myth and 
fable often gain from fitness. History may be an accident to the place, 
whilst fiction grows to it and clings like a garment. And times change. 
Relics of the past disappear. So it may happen that the votary to 
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idleness wastes his time and stirs the summer high-road dust in vain. 
He journeys to the scene of great events, to find that everything is gone 
and there is nothing left to see. 

But the three Zoys, since the terrible “ Duking-days” that conferred 
upon them their one brief line in history, have changed but little; and 
there is many a nook and corner still where a troop of horse in huge 
jack-boots would scarce seem out of place. They lie just off the beaten 
track. The influences which break down differences and tend to make 
all men alike come to them slowly in their isolation on the moors. So 
they are ‘‘real Zummerzet” still, and wear the aspect of an olden time. 
Many of their walls are mud; their roofs are mostly thatched, with 
rounded dormers arching like eye-brows over diamond panes; and their 
folk are old-world too, talking with purity their ancient tongue, holding 
to many an old saw and notion, ay, and still hiding in their hearts a 
smouldering hatred and dread of Popery, ready enough to blaze out when 
any neighbouring ‘‘passon have a-valled out wi’ his vestry, bout some o’ 
these here Papish antics, sure ’nough.” Here still survives the spirit of 
the stout west-countrymen who went out and died for the Protestant 
Duke. 

If you would see Sedgemoor, there is no better place to do so than 
from the top of one of these square towers. Drainage has greatly changed 
this level plain between the hills, but still it is a moor. The old Bussex 
rhine, that brought confusion to the Duke, is gone. There remains 
nothing of it but a gentle hollow across fields of grass. But there are 
rhines enough, both wide and deep and black. 

It was a Sunday morning in the height of summer in the forenoon. 
The country around lay quiet and lonely in the soft haze of a July sun, 
when William Sparke, of Chedzoy, toiled up the winding steps and looked 
over the parapet of the church tower. He had brought a glass, for vague 
rumours of the King’s army were upon every tongue. Then as he scanned 
the distant edge of Sedgemoor, suddenly he ‘‘eyed” a something moving, 
ke could scarcely tell what. It was too far off to be certain, even with 
the glass. 

Mr. William Sparke was a farmer and well to do. He was not built 
for running, and would have been the first to tell you so. But he 
did the best he could. Breathless with excitement he hurried down the 
turret stairs, hurried into the village street, and ‘‘hollared” for young 
Dick. And young Dick was fine as a greyhound, and supple and tough 
as a ground-ash stick. 

‘“Urchett Godfrey,” cried William Sparke, using the name 
impressively in full, ‘“‘Urn like the very devil hiszelf, an’ climb up ’pon 
top o’ Weston tower and zee what you can zee.” 

Richard ran the quickest way across the moor, leaping the deep ditches 
as he went. From Weston tower, when he got there, being nearer to 
the approaching army, he could make everything out quite clearly—the 
five regiments of foot marching towards their‘ position by ‘‘Chedzoy,” and 
the militia under Middlezoy. Richard was spell-bound. He stood and 
stared until the foot began to pitch their tents, and five; hundred horse 
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came jingling straight along the road to take up their quarters L 


Weston. 

Then Richard came to “hiszelf like.’ He nipped down from that_**"*" 
tower like one o’clock and ran. Three miles without stopping, all t 
way to Bridgwater, he ran, and they took him breathless to the Duke. 

In three words young Urchett gasped out all he knew— 

“They be there!” 

This is a tradition, done in colour, of the noon before the battle ot 
Sedgemoor. And at this point the Duke, following these excellent 
examples, himself ascended the parish tower of Bridgwater. The story 
thereafter, of the battle, the flight, the massacre and cruelties which 
followed, has been by a great historian so vividly told, that it would be 
worse than idleness to retell it here. What happened to young Richard 
Godfrey is unknown. Perhaps he fought and fell. Perhaps his bones rest 
under the green mound where the dead were thrown together in the place 
they call to-day the ‘‘Grave-ground.” His name does not appear in the 
list of persons executed ; nor does that of farmer William Sparke. But so 
generous is the hospitality of Chedzoy, thai he most likely allayed with 
cider the thirst of the victorious troops. You will understand this readily 
when you have wandered around the three Zoys, with their shady 
orchards sheltering ancient homesteads happy with open-hearted folk. 

Apart from all historical association, to the lover of the open air this 
country has a charm and beauty all its own. You cannot learn it at a 
glance. You must wander down the long, straight drove with grass and 
thistles growing fresh and green between deep ruts in the black peaty soil. 
There you can catch the spirit of the deep rhines and lines of leaning 
pollard willow trees. 

At first the moor seems bare—barren of interest as it were. There are 
no primrose banks and hedgerows, where the hazel grows beside the guelder 
rose; and every week from spring to fall, unfolds fresh flowers and adds a 
sweeter fragrance to the summer air. At most astnp of hawthorn here and 
there, untrimmed and tall, beside a piece of grass, affords a shelter from 
the north-east wind. Sometimes there is a clump of trees, but that is rare. 
The boundaries one and all are well-filled dykes; and where the level 
bridge joins field to field, a single gate stands out alone, with at most a bit 
of sloping rail each end, from post to bank. Until quite close you cannot 
see the ditch, and then you find a little bridge of stone, by which the cattle 
cross to pastures new, or slowly pass when driven home to stall. There is 
no wall above the arch on either side—only the solitary fast-shut gate which 
bars the way. 

: This is the spot to wait and watch—out on the moor a mile from any 
ouse. 

In winter, when there is no flood but all the ground is soft, the snipe 
come in, and then the sportsman wanders everywhere. He leaps the 
broadest water with a pole and walks the length of every little ditch. But 
when the shooting-season closes people rarely come. Once in three or 
four years the willows by the bridge are cropped; but even when their 
heads are bare, if you lean against the stump, where trees stand near each 
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other, you will see all 
there is. To be quite 
still is as good as a 
hiding-place. Thus you 
may catch the heron by 
her own device. 

Chiefly in spring and 
summer she comes upon 
the moor. With broad 
grey wings outspread 
she lights upon the 
margin of the rntne. 
Her eyes are sharp, but 
she is some way off, 
just by the open water 
where the light shows 
a bright mirror to the 
clear blue sky. For 
full a mile the ditch 
runs straight as if it 
were ruled, and to note 
her closely you will 
want a glass. Below 
the blue-green sedge 
she slowly drops, close- 
reefs her sails, and, with 
her head drawn back, 
waits motionless, knee- 
deep in the soft mud. 
She is so pale the eye 
would scarcely mark 
her if it did not see her 
Western Zoyland Church. come—so still that it is 

quite easy to mistake 
her for a post. A hidden moorhen, working in the rushes some fifty yards 
this way, breaks the smooth water with round rippling waves. Ai little 
further down two pigeons come to drink. A white-faced chestnut colt 
makes for the willow’s shade, whisks its long tail and casts a patch of 
vivid colour upon the rhine. But for hours the heron never moves. 

At last some fish ventures into the shallow within reach, or a passing 
eel stirs in the mire around her feet. 

Suddenly she strikes like lightning and no fin is fast enough to escape 
that merciless beak. 

If she has caught an eel, which for the most part is her food, she 
carries it ashore, drops it, strikes it, picks it up and beats it, and then 
swallows it head first. 

Then as you lean forward, the better to watch, she is so wary that she 
catches sight of you at once. Slowly flapping, she rises heavily at first, 
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until high in the sky, with her long legs stretched out behind, over the 
broad moorland, far away she flies to Dunster, or the heronry in Halse- 
well trees. The country people in Somerset call them cranes. They do 
not know what you mean if you speak of a heron. 

Or you may chance to see a kingfisher if you have luck. 

Down the long rhine she darts—a flash of blue. Across the water 
leans a broken hollow stump (always a willow, there is nothing else), and 
upon this, or on some over-hanging twig, she finds a perch. A _ passing 
minnow loiters underneath. Down she goes, taking a header like a boy 
from a springboard. Down—and up again, a yard away. Then to the 
bank, her victim in her beak. 

She also strikes it on the ground, gives it a twist, and swallows it at a 
gulp. 

Then she darts back so quickly that the twig has not ceased quivering 
from her plunge. 

Such are some of the scenes in Nature’s never-ceasing drama which only 
the persevering idler ever sees. 

Next to the grass field with the colts is a withy-bed. FFrrom amongst 
the slender osiers sounds a hoarse ‘‘ quack quack.” Then into the open 
water sails a duck with all her brood fresh-hatched close to her tail. 

She is not wild. The wild duck rarely comes except in frost and on the 
winter flood. She is a wanderer from some homestead, who has found her 
way by intersecting dykes into the heart of the moor to nest in peace. 
There she will stay unseen until folk come to hoe the withy-bed, or mowers 
cut the grass, or someone with an eel spear walks along the bank. By that 
time many of her brood are gone, for there are dangers on this lonely 
moor. 

The ditches are so full of life, that on a calm, still day, when not a drop 
of rain has fallen for a week, the stagnant water grows quite clouded from 
the unresting stir of living things. Every tiny creature raises what mud it 
can. But should a breeze arise, at the first ripple down it sifts, and every- 
thing is clear again. Then by the rushes you may often see a jack —a pike 
not more than a foot or eighteen inches long—lying Just underneath the 
surface in the sun. Then you may think, how many a duckling would be 
sater in some pond in Weston orchard waiting for the peas. 

But winter comes with days of driving rain. 

Everything 1s changed. The cattle have been driven home to stall. 
The colts are taken in. Bare of leaves the bending withies writhe and 
whistle in the wind. The rushes shiver on the soggy ground. 

Soaking through the herbage gleams a strip of water, here and there. 
It grows to-morrow to a lake, with flocks of sea-gulls wheeling overhead, 
showing, as they turn, their breasts snow-white against the Icaden sky. 
Sometimes they stand in file upon the grass along the ever-widening 
margin of the flood, which joins, and spreads and swells into one broad, 
deep mere. 

The gates upon the moor are lost, the willows hidden, all but the 
topmost twigs. Hourly up to outlying homes the water crawls and creeps 
around the walls. Across the door, to keep it out of house, folk run to 
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build a bay of sticks and mud. AA little while and in it pours, up to 
the window-sill, up to the pane, up to the dresser-shelf. The river wall 
is broken and nothing in the world can hold the torrent back. 

Then Zoyland is an island once again. 

In half the dwellings people live upstairs, and here and there an 
ancient mud-built cottage melts away. There is water in the gardens and 
the street. 

Then if you mount the tower you will look upon wide miles of sea, 
with waves that follow crisp in the wind and curl into white horses as 
they go. Far away upon the dancing water is a flight of wild-fowl, and 
near by, what looks to be an island slowly floating on a tide. That isa 
punt, trimmed up with branches to hide a sportsman with the long 
duck-gun you may often see in summer hanging against the chimney- 
board or along the old axe-hewn kitchen beam. It drifts close down on 
the unheeding birds, and deals out sudden death to many a widgeon or a teal. 

And this may last for weeks. Provisions soon get short. Except in 
boats, no one can come or go, and everything for use has to be fetched. 

Once in a while comes a deeper sorrow still. 

In sheets of slanting sleet and rain an earlier evening darkness overtakes 
the homeward boat. The village folk at night-fall stand in groups on 
the flat stones, where the highway is a river and the causeway like a quay. 
The water laps against the wall. The gale moans through the orchard, 
which hangs like a black pall behind the white-washed house from hedge 
to hedge, and a vague, untold fear oppresses every heart. Perhaps, being 
so late, the men have staid in town. 

But in the morning out upon the waste is a dark spot. The keelless 
boat has struck a submerged gate or hidden willow tree, and floats 
upturned upon the flood. 

Then there is mourning in the cheerless Zoys. 
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HE Bristowe garden-party was a deadly dull affair. I tried to 
convince myself that I went from a sense of duty, but when a rapid 
survey failed to reveal the slight figure and delicious irresponsibility 

of Jack Vivian, the sense of duty theory collapsed. Mrs. Vivian, I thought, 
had been inclined to treat me somewhat coldly, and I wondered, rather 
angrily, how she came to have such a daughter as Jack. There was a 
certain vague resemblance between them, certainly, but nothing could 
convince me that Mrs. Vivian had ever been slight, and my imagination 
was not strong enough even to suggest that she had ever been 
irresponsible. 

There were not more than half a dozen people whom I knew, and of 
them not more than two whom I cared to talk to. Most of the men 
seemed to have got together in the middle of the tennis lawn, the ladies 
were languishing in the shade of the beeches; only one or two couples 
seemed to be engaged in the occupation for which, surely, garden-parties 
alone were invented. Mrs. Bristowe, my hostess, seemed very much 
depressed. 

‘““Why don’t things move faster, Mr. Mildmay?” she asked plaintively. 
‘Why don’t those wretched men do something?” 

“My dear lady,” I said, ‘‘they never do at these affairs. I don’t know 
why it is; perhaps there’s too much daylight for them.” 

“But one must give garden-parties,” she said. 

“I thank Providence I have no garden,” I said. ‘I might manage a 
little dance, a very little one, in my studio, but a bachelor can’t do that 
kind of thing, you know.” 
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‘‘T suppose not.” 

‘*A bachelor’s a poor sort of creature,” I said. 

‘‘Then why don’t you marry?” she asked. 

‘‘The question is easier than the answer.” 

‘‘T wish you’d go and talk to Mrs. Vivian,” she said; ‘‘she’s sitting all 
alone there, and thinking of nasty things to say afterwards.” 

I wanted to talk to Mrs. Vivian, so I went. The fact is, I knew that 
Jack had a great talent for drawing and wanted to cultivate it, 
and I had a vague idea that I might induce Mrs. Vivian to allow me to 
give her daughter lessons, particularly as it would cost her nothing. It 
was a wild notion, but worth trying, and Jack agreed with me. I there- 
fore strolled up to Mrs. Vivian and sat down by her in a casual way. 

‘‘The parties here are always so slow, aren’t they?” she asked. 

‘‘Are they slower here than anywhere else?” 

‘‘T trust ours are not so dull,” she snapped. 

‘‘Ah, but you have a genius for social organisation,” I said un- 
blushingly ; ‘‘and so few people have even talent.” I do not wish to 
depreciate Mrs. Vivian, but her love of flattery was as great as her capacity 
for small and totally unnecessary lying. She condescended to smile 
upon me. ‘People are so different,” she said. 

‘You would notice that all the more after your stay in the country,” 
I said. ‘‘How charming the coast is at Penquite, and what glorious 
sketching ground? I suppose Miss Vivian did some work there?” 

She ignored the last part of my question. 

‘‘Do you know that part of the world?” she asked. 

‘‘Oh yes,” I said, ‘‘ perfectly.” 

‘‘That reminds me,” she said, smiling again, ‘‘that I met a Colonel 
Mildmay at my cousin’s house. It did not occur to me that he might be 
a relative of yours. Is he?” 

‘‘He’s my uncle, and a dear old boy, too; but I don’t see much of 
him now.” Her manner instantly thawed; I believe she had had an idea 
that an artist must necessarily be the son of a fraudulent bankrupt or a 
fourth-rate actor, or something of that sort. Then she condescended to 
answer my previous question. 

‘‘Indeed, how strange that we should meet in that way! Phoebe 
painted a good deal while she was there.” 

I wondered, for a moment, who Phoebe was—lI had called her Jack for 
quite three months. 

‘‘T have a number of sketches of that coast that you might like to see; 
any afternoon that you would care to bring Miss Vivian round I shall be 
delighted to have them out for you.” 

‘‘Thank you so much,” she said, ‘‘ we shall certainly come.” 

I felt that I was getting on famously, and was just arranging in my mind 
how to make the next step when Mrs. Vivian spoke again. 

‘‘ What a charming place Lord St. Alleyne has at Polgarth,” she said. 

‘‘Very,” I answered, eyeing her furtively. 

‘*And what a delightful man he is,” she said; ‘‘we dined there 
twice,” 
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I glanced at Mrs. Vivian again; she had put on her least convincing 
manner. I blushed for her. She had given her soul into my hands. The 
joy of this almost overpowered me. I knew that Lord St. Alleyne, who was 
my very good friend and patron so far as his debts would allow, had not 
been out of town for three months. 

“He’s an old chum of mine,” I said, 
‘‘we were up at Oxford together.” I saw 
her wince, and her manner relaxed even 
further. I felt profoundly sorry for Jack. 

“How interesting,” she said. 

“T see almost more of him than of 
any of the old set,” I said. ‘‘ We used 
to get into glorious scrapes together. He 
never did any work.” 

‘‘And I suppose you did?’’ she sug- 
gested. 

“A little,” I admitted. 

‘Oh, you young men,” she laughed, 
and wagged her false old head. 

‘Do you remember that lovely Murillo 
in the hall at Polgarth?” I asked. There 
was no Murillo there, I knew; but it 
pleased me to see Mrs. Vivian getting 
deeper and deeper. 

‘‘Oh yes,” she said. 

‘And the Titian in the dining-room? ” 

She murmured that she thought it a 
perfect example of that master. I felt so 
hugely elated that I could have laughed 
aloud, but so much depended on my 
carrying the thing through properly that I 
succeeded in keeping my decorum. 

I have not, as a rule, been a particu- 
larly lucky man, but certainly that after- 
noon the fates were on my side. As I 
turned to see what had become of Mrs. 
Bristowe I beheld the familiar figure of Jack herself, shining white against eome 
my old friend St. Alleyne come round from 
the west side of the house. He was strolling along in his usual dreamy, casual 
way, very well dressed, pertectly at ease, apparently thinking of nothing. I 
knew the attitude well; it meant that he was in tune for any kind of fun. 

Happily he turned into the pathway which ran before the seat on which 
Mrs. Vivian and I were sitting. He paused for five minutes to talk with 
Mrs. Bristowe, and then, sighting me, he bore slowly down upon us. I 
made a sudden move in his direction, which caused my companion’s 
eyes to follow me. 

‘“Who is that very distinguished looking man?” she asked. 

Providence had indeed delivered Mrs. Vivian into my hands! I engaged 
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her eye as I replied, without any show of surprise at the question, ‘‘ That is 
Lord St. Alleyne.” 

I never saw terror sit more palpably upon a face; then, without a 
word said, the terror changed to beseeching. I really felt sorry for 
Mrs. Vivian at that moment, but I thought of Jack and hardened my heart. 

‘Allow me to present you to him,” I said. Before she had time to 
reply I had advanced half a dozen steps to meet him. | 

‘‘T want to introduce you to Mrs. Vivian,” I said. ‘You know all 
about my love affair.” 

‘‘Which one?” he asked. 

‘‘The one,” I said. He thought carefully for a minute. 

‘‘Do you mean Jack?” he asked. 

‘‘Of course I do.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Mrs, Vivian is Jack’s mother.” 

I glanced across the lawn and saw Jack herself, alone, shining white 
against some dark laurels. My mind was instantly made up. 

‘‘ Well?” he said again. | 

‘‘T want you to talk to her for ten minutes. And, like a dear oid chap, 
say all the nice things you can about me, will you?” 

‘‘You want me to bamboozle her, do you?” 

‘‘T want to marry Jack,” I said. 

‘All my friends are marrying,” St. Alleyne murmured; ‘‘they’ll soon 
be all gone. I’m always doing them good turns, and they never do any- 
thing for me.” 

‘<T’ll do anything you like for you if you'll only manage this,” I said. 
As I turned he caught me by the arm. 

‘‘Look here,” he said, ‘‘what am I to talk about—rising artist, 
increasing popularity, and all that kind of thing?” 

‘‘T leave it to you. But for heaven’s sake, don’t give me away.” He 
smiled tenderly. 

‘*As if I could,” he said. 

I saw that Mrs. Vivian’s face flamed as I presented him. I had never 
seen her blush before; but at the same time there was a kind of feeble 
triumph in her expression that made me sick. St. Alleyne dropped 
languidly at her side, and I sped across the lawn. Mrs. Vivian was at 
liberty to look as much as she liked; I could trust my fmend to hold her. 

Jack saw me coming and turned away towards the rose garden; I 
blessed both her and her acuteness as I followed. She paused when we 
seemed fairly alone. 

‘‘ Where have you been all the afternoon?” she asked. 

‘Talking to Mrs. Vivian.” 

‘‘Oh!” she said, ‘‘ was it interesting?” 

“Very. And you?” 

‘I’ve been waiting for you.” 

‘Well, I’m here now. . . . Jack!” 

‘“Yes,” she said. 

‘‘You want to marry me, don’t you, Jack?” 
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‘You silly boy,” she said. I took her hand and held it so that no one 
could see. : 

“You know you do,” I said; ‘‘you told me so once.” 

“Did I?” she asked, closing her fingers tightly over mine. 

“Yes; and I’m going to marry you.” 

‘You dear boy!” she said. ‘‘But how can you? Mamma _ will 
never consent.” I thought I detected a hint of tears in her eyes. 

‘But if I gain her consent, and this very afternoon?” 

She looked at me with all her youth on fire. I leaned towards her 
suddenly and she kissed me; the thing was inevitable. If the world had 
been looking on I believe she would have kissed me then. 

‘‘My dearest Phil,” she said, ‘I'll marry you whenever you like.” She 
stooped above a rose bush and plucked a blossom; I bent over her shoulder, 
and my lips brushed her ear and cheek deliciously. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘I intended this for you, but if you’re not 
goo" ——”” 

_ © will be good,” I said. She kissed the rose and I put it in my 
buttor.-hole ; it was all very sentimental, but very sweet. Unfortunately, 
we had not kept our eyes about us. 

“Phil, Phil!” she cried. I followed her glance, and there was 
Mrs. Vivian sailing towards us, leaning heavily on St. Alleyne’s arm ! 

I felt convinced, by the indifference of St. Alleyne’s manner, that he 
had been doing his duty to me. He left Mrs. Vivian with me, saying, 
“T’ll see you later, old chap,” and he added, in a whisper, ‘‘Strike now.” 

I did strike, and I won that afternoon. The feeble objections that - 
Mrs. Vivian offered were easily overcome; I attacked them all triumphantly 
and gained her consent; it was not given grudgingly either, and although 
Jack could not understand it, I could. 

I walked home with St. Alleyne afterwards. ‘I had an awful quarter- 
of-an-hour with that woman,” he said; ‘you really should have more 
consideration for a man.” 

“I’m your eternal debtor,” I said. ‘‘ What did you talk about?” 

‘‘You,” he said. 

‘“‘Did that tire you?” 

‘‘Hornbly,” he murmured. 

‘“What do you think of Mrs. Vivian?” I asked. He waved his 
arm despairingly. ‘‘Don’t!” he said. ‘I wouldn’t marry into that family 
to have all my debts paid; not that they worry me much,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

‘* All you beggars are getting married,” he said. ‘‘ What the deuce am 
I going to do?” | 

‘‘Marry Mrs. Vivian,” I said; ‘‘she’s a widow, you know, and would 
jump at you.” He paused on the steps of his club to think about it. 

‘It would be rather fun, wouldn’t it? If I were younger I wouldn't 
mind, but I’m’ almost thirty, you see. No, Phil, it won't do. It’s a 
beastly thing to be growing old.” He sighed mournfully. ‘I suppose 
you don’t want any dinner? No! I thought not. There’s one thing 
left in life, anyhow—I can always dine.” 
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T’S altidy big allotment, is the country underneath, 
’"Bout a million times three acres and a cow; 

And there’s room to work your muscles in, and room to draw your breath, 

And room to do your whack, if you know how. 
You could lose the United Kingdom in a corner of the bush, 

You could paddock London on a cockatoo’s, 
You could dump all Europe there, and still have space to spare, 

And leave us miles more land than we can use. 


Buck up, pluck up, little mare! 

The desert can’t go on and on for ever; 
Water’s near, we’ll soon be there. 

That’s it, darling, make one last endeavour. 
Courage, courage, don’t say die! 
Stagger onward, you and I, 
There’s others hoping on our try; 

We're station-hunting for the folks at home. 


There’s prairies wide as counties in the Old Countree, 
You never know the acres that you’re worth ; 
You navigate your holding like you would the sea, 
And you look around and feel you own the earth; 
And your cattle reek with fatness—when the weather’s wet, 
And the sweet September grass sprouts up again ; 
And you'll have enough of meat, for all the world to eat, 
If the Lord will only keep on sending rain. 
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Come on, old horse, let her out ! 
Hustle through the scrub before they’re heading; 
Turn the leader, now about, 
And round and round to keep the herd from spreading. 
Crowd ’em well into the fence ; 
See my stock-whip teach ’em sense ; 
Whizz! she goes, and hang expense! 
We’re bullock-whacking for the folks at home. 


There’s your paddocks on the up-land that you fill with sheep, 
Where the ground’s too dry for slipper or the rot, 

And the wool grows thick and thicker though you wake or sleep, 
Until it’s time to fleece the lovely lot. 

So you ride away at Christmas-time in clouds of yellow dust, 
And bring ’em down all ready for the shed ; 

And you grind your shears, and strip, and buckle to the Nene 
And do your best to earn your daily bread. 


Smoke oh, smoke oh! good job too! 

Drink your tea and knock off for a minute, 
Middlin’ hot, mate, what say you? 

I should savvy hell ain’t in it. 
Tar-boy ready? well, here goes, 
The Queen feels cold and wants her clothes, 
Careful now, take long pink blows ; 

We're shearing for the dear old folks at home. 


Ah, that’s the sort of bringing-up to give the Empire’s sons, 
We're tough as wire and just about as lean ; 

We learn to sit our horses, and we learn to hold our guns, 
And sweat our brow and work our liver clean. 

Of course we always grumble—that’s a British privilege, 
And we're Britons to the top end of our hair, 

And when England’s got to fight, she can count on us all right, 
She'll find the long Colonials all there. 


Ready, steady, ay, sir, here! 
We're the men to hold you up, by thunder! 

War will come, but never fear, 
Lean on the lads down under. 

When there’s trouble in the Niger, or the dark Soudan, 

When the Russians jump the frontier in Afghanistan, 

There’s thousands here with heart and hand to help you, every mar 
Only waiting to back up the folks at home. 





O the Idler seated among his books there come two distinct 

[ pleasures, when he welcomes some biblical rarity which he can 

read and fondle—for the true book-lover obtains delight 

The New from his treasures through at least four of the five senses 

Thackeray. -—and when he welcomes old friends re-issued in befitting 

fashion. To the present Idler it has not been given to 

handle as his own the rich yellow ‘‘numbers,” in which so many of 

Thackeray’s novels made their first appearance; he has seen them un- 

obtainably high-priced on the shelves of dealers in second-hand books, 
which has made him 


“Wonder often what the dealers buy 
One-half so precious as the stuff they sell ;” 


he has heard of them, too, among the envy-raising collections ot 
friends. If, so far as Thackeray is concerned, the first of the plea- 
sures indicated is denied to him, the second, thanks to Mrs. Anne 
Ritchie, is most assuredly his. The Biographical Edition of the 
Works of William Makepeace Thackeray (Smith, Elder & Co.), of which 
the first three volumes are now before me, is one that is in every sense 
delightful. Neat in binding, clear and readable in letterpress, sufficiently 
good in the matter of paper—with an old friend in a new form one 
not unnaturally considers these material matters first—the publishers 
have given us volumes remarkable for their substantial simplicity ; 
volumes which, though they average nearly 750 pages apiece, are yet 
not unwieldy or over-heavy for comfortable reading. Turning from the 
material side, I find further reasons for congratulating the present genera- 
tion of readers upon the new Thackeray, in the charming introductions— 
half biographical, half bibliographical, which are contributed by the 
great novelist’s daughter. Mrs. Ritchie has piously honoured her father’s 
expressed desire that there should be no formal ‘‘ Life” of him written, 
but yet manages to give us some admirable reading, which is all the 
more admirable for the fact that it reveals to us indirectly, but in a very 
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true sense, what the author must have been in himself, while telling us 
explicitly the circumstances in which each volume was originally pro- 
duced. In the opening passage of the introduction to the first volume, 
Vanity Fair, Mrs. Ritchie strikes the keynote of her method, as writer 
of editorial inductions, to this new issue of her father’s works :—‘‘I 
cannot help thinking that although Vanity Fairy was written in 1845, 
and the following years, it was really begun in 1817, when the little boy, 
so lately come from India, found himself shut in behind those filigree 
iron gates at Chiswick, of which he writes when he describes Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment. Whether Miss Pinkerton was or was not own 
sister to the great Doctor at the head of the boarding school for young 
gentlemen, on Chiswick Mall, to which ‘Billy boy’ (as the author of 
Vanity Fatr used to be called in those early days) was sent, remains to 
be proved. There is certainly a very strong likeness between those two 
Majestic beings, the awe-inspiring Doctor and the great Miss Pinkerton, 
whose dignity and whose Johnsonian language marked an epoch in 
education. I myself remember, as a child, hearing it said in the family, 
that when Dr. used to read the ten commandments of a Sunday, 
to his boys and the rest of the people assembled, his wife and several 
members of the congregation had been heard to declare, that to hear 
his resounding tones reminded them of Mount Sinai itself!” Here it 
may at once be seen how skilfully Mrs. Ritchie manages, in what are 
really bibliographical introductions, to give us what will be, on the com- 
pletion of the thirteen volumes, essentially a biography of the author. 
Thackeray’s daughter could not, happily, pander to the taste of a certain 
section of the reading public, and give all manner of details of the private 
life of the great author, and in avoiding this, she may almost be said to 
have invented a new kind of literary biography — that which is con- 
cerned with the life of a man simply as creator of certain books. She 
has written not with the unlicensed intimacy of a panderer to the 
circulating libraries, but in the spirit in which Robert Browning con- 
ceived his spirited little gibe, ‘‘ House” :— 





“Friends, the goodman of the house at least 

Kept house to himself till an earthquake came : 
’Tis the fall of its frontage permits you feast 

On the inside arrangements you praise or blame. 


“Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whoso desires to penetrate 

Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense — 
No optics like yours, at any rate.” 


Seeing how strongly the novelist’s views coincided with those of the 
poet, it would indeed have been matter for serious regret had any “earth- 
quake ” chanced to lay bare all the intimacies of home life which he very 
properly considered sacred. If I have at times regretted, with many 
other readers, the statement which debarred Thackeray’s family from ever 
giving us an authoritative and formal “ Life,” that regret will, I am con- 
vinced, exist no longer when this new edition of the works is completed. 
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De la Pluche. M.A. Titmarsh: Major Gahagan. 
(From “ Vellowplush Papers.” By permission of Smith, Elder & Co.) 





Mrs. Ritchie gives 
us much that is 
deeply interesting 
concerning the 
genesis and writing 
of the stories, and 
in doing so gives, 
as I have indicated, 
a sufficiently de- 
fined portrait of 
her father, as he 
was at home, to 
make us_ realise 


something of his 


kindly character 
and the loveable- 
ness of his disposi- 
tion. Oneof Thack- 
eray’s friends is 
reported to have 
said that he had 
known him for 
eighteen years and 
did not know him 
then. It may be 
that his friend and 
fellow-author knew 
the writer of Vanity 
Fairy more out in 
the world than at 
home or as familiar 
correspondent, and 
that despite the 
sharpness of his 
wit he did not in 
this case penetrate 
the mask which so 
many of us natur- 
ally assume in the 


company of those with whom we are not on the most intimate footing. 
That Thackeray did wear such a mask—often the instinctive defence of a 
sensitive nature—may be assumed from comparing the pencillings of his 
character left us by those who knew him but partially with those given 
by people who knew him closely and intimately in times of sorrow and 
of joy; the true Thackeray, too, is surely revealed to us in the letters 
written to his friends and family. Of these letters—so far as they bear 
directly or indirectly on his work—Mrs. Ritchie gives us many fresh and 
charming examples, all of them tending to strengthen our liking for the 
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man for whom as author we have had an unchanging admiration ever 
since we attained to the delight of reading. 

Numerous as are the editions of Thackeray’s works, I know of none 
which is at once so admirable, so tasteful, and so serviceable as this new 
one. It is likely long to remain the standard edition of the works of a 
man who was at the same time one of our greatest and one of our most 
popular novelists—one of that wonderful triumvirate whose writings seem 
ever to increase their hold upon the attention of all sections of the reading 
public—Thackeray, Scott, Dickens. 

The Church is that otf Rome, and the stage is that of 
Church and Wagnerian opera; and yet the words stand with peculiar 
Stage. appropriateness in the forefront of one’s thoughts on lying 
back in one’s chair and thinking over that powerful novel 
which Mr. George Moore has just given us. That it would be clever I 
knew on beginning it, and that the impression it would leave would be 
that of gloomy dissatisfaction with things in general, this, too, might have 
been premised, without anticipation being in any way falsified. The novel 
is really an elaborate analysis of the conscience of a young woman and 
of the war which takes place in her soul between love and religion, love 
having ambition as no inefficient ally. Evelyn Innes is the only daughter 
of a widowed musician—an enthusiast in regard to early music and the 
instruments on which that music was rendered. She finds her life as 
music teacher in the suburb of Dulwich slow indeed, and chafes amid her 
surroundings, and more especially so when she is brought into contact 
with a wealthy Baronet, who visits her father as an amateur of the old 
music. The result is, perhaps, inevitable. Her | 
horizon bounded by the limits of suburbia, and 
conscious of her latent power as singer, Evelyn falls 
an easy victim to the bold, bad Baronet. She elopes 
with him—platonically at first—to Paris, and is placed 
under a famous singing mistress, with the result that 
she soon startles the world as a songster of greatest 
rarity. For afew years she remains abroad, and at 
length returns, in reality as the mistress of Sir Owen 
Asher, but with a Lady Duckle “playing propriety ” 
as chaperone. London is taken by storm, and the 
new prima donna has attained the height of her 
ambition. Ever and anon through her progress 
conscience keeps whispering that she is living in sin, 
and but for fear of angering the agnostic Sir Owen, 
she would often have been back on her knees at the 
confessional. Before she has had the courage to | 
visit the lonely father whm she had deserted, circum- ‘Tne Governor (Major Carmichael 
stances throw her into the company of a youn . pene 
musician-critic, and once ike she is in ine pass Deseo phar _— 
length she ‘‘screws her courage to the sticking-place,” 
and braves her outraged parent. Reconciliation is effected, and is misused by 
Evelyn to carry on an intrigue in her father’s house with lover number two. 
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Conscience is at work all the time, and the moral cowardice of the woman 
is shown at every turn, until at length she is brought under the influence 
of a certain Roman Catholic priest, Monsignor Mostyn. He seems more or 
less surely to magnetise her, and after a cleverly-portrayed soul-struggle 
she is drawn ever more strongly to the Church which she has deserted. 
Sir Owen had had to insist upon her visiting her father, and the priest 
had to insist upon her leaving her lovers; her moral cowardice is such that 
she seems unable to be decisive until under the domination of a strong 
will, Mr. Moore has given us a clever study—a very clever study—but 
one that is in every way painful, consider it from what point of view we 
may. Sir Owen Asher, the free-thinking man of the world, and his anti- 
type, Monsignor Mostyn, are, perhaps, as cleverly delineated as the title- 
character. Ulick, the second lover, is a shadowy, unconvincing individual, 
who seems no more actual than his mystic Celticism, while Mr. Innes 
seems almost too weak of character to have carried his enthusiasm to so 
successful an issue as that indicated. Putting the book down, I find 
myself musing over the diversity which we get in the views which difterent 
novelists take of life. It is, perhaps, the fault of Mr. Moore’s temperament 
that his stories give us but one side of realism—he being one of those 
‘‘realists” who, as a famous wit once put it, will not allow that there is 
a bright side to the moon. Clever as Evelyn Innes undoubtedly is, the 
book is one that does not claim rank outside that large body of fiction 
which is read, and in a sense enjoyed, and then put aside once and for 
all. In a word, the story is clever, but it is not great. Before he can 
give us a really great novel, Mr. George Moore must learn to see life not 
only steadily but whole. 
My next three volumes of fiction are all concerned with 
slain life and adventure in the Emerald Isle, Irish authors seeming 
umour and ‘ : : . . 
Tragedy. to think that the most practical way in which their com- 
patriots can ‘‘remember ’98” is by reading their stories. 
Two of the books deal with the humours of Irish peasant life, and the 
third with the tragedy of Irish history as enacted just a century ago, 
and all are of their kind good. As the author of ’Twas in Dhroll 
Donegall, ‘‘Mac,” as Mr. James MacManus at first elected to be known, 
gave evidence of such lightness and brightness in depicting Irish peasant 
character, and in inventing laughable situations and dialogue, that I was 
in no way appalled at finding two books from his pen in the batch 
which I have been reading. In The Bend of the Road (Downey & Co., 
Ltd.) Mr. MacManus gives us fifteen pleasant stories and an ‘“‘introduc- 
tion.” That same introduction is badly named, by the way; it should 
have challenged curiosity as ‘‘The Bocht of the Bealach,” and not 
invited neglect as ‘‘Introduction.” It 1s a charming piece of writing, 
this prefatory essay, in which the author tells us of ‘‘the quaint, quiet, 
humdrum, world-forgotten, loved old Bocht of the Bealach,” and must 
not be skipped because of its title. The Bocht is an out-of-way corner 
of Donegal, inaccessible to any mere tourist, says the author in his in- 
troduction—although in the very first story Billy Brannigan says, ‘I 
had a long chat with a towrist was round here summer was a twelve- 
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month looking for his health ”—and it is as historian of this Bocht that 
Mr. MacManus comes before us in this volume. The second book of this 
Irish batch is The Humours of Donegal (T. Fisher Unwin), and it, also, 
is by James MacManus. The two may well be considered together, for 
the stories they contain are all of the same nature—all portraying with 
keen humour and evident knowledge the varied characters to be met 
among the peasantry of droll Donegal. ‘‘Mac” has certainly added to 
the gaiety of nations since he set up as a writer of short stories, and 
his volumes may be cordially commended to the attention of all holiday- 
making idlers. The third volume of my trio—that dealing with the 
tragedy of Irish history—is a romance of the rebellion of 1798, and 
should make special appeal to readers during this centenary year. Up for the 
Green, by H. A. Hinkson (Lawrence and Bullen, Ltd.), recordsin spirited 
fashion the adventures of Jeremiah French, his daughter Patience, and a 
couple of travelling companions who set out from Cork for Dublin in Sep- 
tember, 1798. They had not gone far—in his Majesty’s mail coach—when 
they were stopped by a party of ‘‘rebels” and taken prisoners. How they 
fared in the hands of their captors, and how, at length, they succeeded 
In reaching the capital, must be learned from Mr. Hinkson’s racy 
chapters. Telling his story as he does through the lips of Jeremiah French 
the author has succeeded, without ever losing his hold upon the romance, in 
giving to his readers a vivid sense of the conditions of life in Ireland 
during the Rebellion of one hundred years ago. French and his com- 
panions are, of course, loyalists, and it is, therefore, presumably from 
the loyalist point of view that we take our glimpse of Irish history; but 
the hero of the romance, he whose affection for Patience plays an 
important part in the history, is a rebel officer, We have a strong 
feeling of actuality in the scenes which Mr. Hinkson places before us, 
and he has succeeded the better, perhaps, in that he has avoided any show 
of partisanship—a matter for congratulation in a year when an _ Irish 
writer, dealing with the story of ’98, might have been expected to have 
“enthused,” from his particular point of view, about the unhappy 
struggles of the sister island. Up for the Green may rank among the best 
examples of recent historical fiction owing to the peculiarly successful 
manner in which its author has made us feel as though reading a con- 
temporary record of stirring experiences. 
It is not often that the Idler, turning over a pile of 
More volumes of current fiction, lights upon so entertaining a story 
Fiction. as Concerning Isabel Carnaby, by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Miss Fowler takes her characters 
from modern society, and deals freshly, vividly, wittily with all manner 
of subjects which come up for comment at the hands of her characters. 
Isabel Carnaby and her destined husband, Paul Seaton, are well con- 
ceived and consistently developed, while many of their companions are no 
less carefully and conscientiously drawn. I have said that it is an 
entertaining story; it is more, it is one of the wittiest, one of the smartest 
(to employ a much-abused word) novels which I have read for a long 
time. There are a few lines which may well be quoted here for their 
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appositeness in condemning the onesided realism of certain pessimistic 
novelists. ‘‘ When you begin life,” says Paul Seaton, ‘‘you think that 
everything is rose-colour; this is crude. You find that some things are 
not rose-colour, and then you think that everything is blue-mouldy; this 
also is crude. But when you have really seen life and the world, you 
know that some things are rose-colour and some are blue-mouldy, and 
that the majority are neither one nor the other. To me the blue-mouldy 
stage is only one degree less raw and crude than the rose-colour one, and 
much more objectionable.” In The Looms of Time (Isbister & Co., Ltd.) 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser has written a readable story of the lust for gold. Ina 
prologue we see a party of Spaniards going to their doom in search of a 
South American gold hoard, and then comes the pathetic story itself, 
wherein the hoard is laid bare to a party of English people in a tragic 
fashion. Mrs. Fraser has neatly blent the novel and the romance of adven- 
ture. The Silver Christ and other Stories (T. Fisher Unwin) is a volume 
which consists of five stories by the popular author who chooses to be 
known to fame as Ouida; all the stories have appeared separately, but 
they were well worth issuing in a more shelvable form than that of 
paper wrappers. 

The London Year Book (the Grosvenor Press), the second 
issue of which lies before me, is a curious work of reference, 
the first issue of which I have not met with. In something 
under a couple of hundred pages we are given a great deal of miscel- 
laneous information, and along with this some slight essays, a few 
poems, a poor satire, an appreciation of Aubrey Beardsley, and some 
illustrations by Beardsley and Mr. Herbert Railton. The editor, in an 
introduction, which is mot characterised by its modesty, says that ‘“‘the two 
aims of the work are to be informative and entertaining; not the one 
more than the other, but both alike.” It is informative and it is 
entertaining, but why a poor imitation of the Yellow Book should have 
been grafted upon a poor imitation of Whitaker’s Almanac, and the whole 
dubbed the London Year Book, I fail to understand. 


A Strange 
Mixture. 
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RICHARD JEFFERIES: FIELD-NATURALIST 
AND LITTERATEUR. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY VAL DAVIS. 


HERE isa private and particular reason why I should write about 
| Richard Jefferies, and with that reason I shall deal presently. I 
know of only one Englishman who stands near Jefferies as an 
observer of the facts of natural history, and as a literary recorder of 
those facts: Gilbert White, of Selborne, the father of English field- 
naturalists and the greatest literary artist, after Buffon, who ever dealt with 
the animal kingdom. The Rev. Gilbert White was a scholar who took his 
degree at Oxford, and a gentleman in comparatively easy circumstances, 
with influential friends. Richard Jefferies was the son of a poor Wiltshire 
farmer, delicate in health from boyhood and quite unfit for farm life, who 
turned in youth to provincial journalism—the most unkindly branch of a 
precarious profession—made a very poor hand of that, attempted fiction- 
writing again and again, with constant and disastrous failure, possessing, 
indeed, not one of the gifts or opportunities that make a novelist, and was 
a shy, proud recluse all his life long. Then, suddenly, and unexpectedly to 
himself and his friends, he reached a world-wide fame, and even began to 
make money as a writer on country matters. 

The morning of his life had been clouded with care, trouble, doubt, 
and debt. Only towards noon-tide was his day brightened, and then, 
immediately afterwards, the darkness came down again. A fatal disease, of 
which the seeds had long lain dormant, struck him, and he died of 
consumption in his thirty-ninth year, just when the world had discovered 
and acknowledged his eminence, and, of course, long before his Wiltshire 
neighbours had even guessed that the wayward and thriftless son of the 
Coate farmer was anything but one of life’s failures. 

With this extraordinary and delightful man—I had almost said, with 
this genius—I had an acquaintance that lasted over several years. It was, 
I regret to say—for I never saw him or had speech with him—only an 
acquaintance, by letter—perhaps I ought not to call it an acquaintance 
at all, for can one know a man through the post? No; certainly not an 
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ordinary man; but such a retiring, nervously shy, and proud man as I have 
since ascertained Richard Jefferies to be, I think may be better known 
from his letters even than from his speech. It is not every man, and 
certainly not every Englishman, who can reveal himself by word of mouth. 
The art of social intercourse is hard to acquire for any Englishman, and is 
not to be learnt in a small farm-house or on the remote downs of Wiltshire. 
It is certainly not to be picked up in the office of a small provincial journal. 
Had I ever met Jefferies in the flesh, his rustic manner—between peasant 
and gamekeeper—his rustic utterance, his natural reticence, and his 
awkwardness, would probably have hidden the real man from me. His 
tongue would never have bewrayed his truer and nobler and intensely sensitive 
and sympathetic self; but he had a better and more eloquent interpreter than 
his tongue, that wonderful pen of his, and with this he spoke to me quite 
plainly, as man to man, and so it is that I dare say to myself—I knew this man. 

The business part of my transactions with Richard Jefferies may be 
disposed of in a few words, but I must deal for a moment with a 
personal matter. Residing officially in Portugal, in and about the year 1876, 
I thought well to alleviate the cares and worries of official routine by 
editing, anonymously if I remember rightly, an important and successful 
periodical for an eminent firm of London publishers. Richard Jefferies 
had sent me two or three contributions on rather dry subjects, dealing with 
country life, and I had published them. One paper was on Village 
Organization and prefigured our modern County Councils; the other was 
entitled ‘‘ Allotment Gardening,” and anticipates a great deal that has been 
done since in that beneficial direction. | 

I was immensely struck with the lucidity of these papers, the rare faculty 
of co-ordination possessed by the writer, and the strong, nervous, simple 
English which he had taught himself to use. In his way of writing I 
thought I heard a fresh rhythmic note in style, the stamp of an original artist 
in the use of our English tongue. 

I did what an editor can seldom spare time or trouble to do; I wrote to 
my contributor to tell him how I admired his work. I think appreciation, 
from the great, unknown, outside public, was rare with Jefferies. Is not the 
unbiassed praise from strangers too rare with every good workman ? 
Anyhow, Jefferies was grateful, and wrote me a very pleasant letter. This 
is how our correspondence began. It lasted three years and ended, as 
agreeable correspondence mostly ends, by pressure of business on both sides. 

A little time after Richard Jefferies’ death, happening to find myself in 
the neighbourhood of Coate, I drove over to visit it. I found it a plain, 
small, bare, rather poverty - stricken farm-house, by the roadside that 
leads from Swindon, and about three miles from that town. The 
view of the house from the road through an imposing archway, 
which our artist gives, is the view which I saw, and which visitors in 
Jefferies’ days saw. The back of the house is more picturesque. There 
is meadow land there, through which a path goes, leading to the 
reservoir, made eighty years ago, and already a picturesque and partly tree- 
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Supposed hulk of Jefferies’ boat. 


embowered mere. This reservoir, which fully deserves to be called a lake, 
played, as will be seen by one of the letters written by Jefferies to me, a 
very important place in his boy-training as a naturalist. At one side of this 
mere, or lake, is a really beautiful avenue of trees—or, rather, a winding 
path bordered by tall trees. It was, as may be imagined, a favourite haunt 
and place of study for the great field-naturalist, for it is the resort, taking 
the year round, of nearly every small bird that flutters and twitters in our 
South of England woodlands. The avenue terminates, and expands 
into a sort of swamp wilderness, with pools partly overgrown with willows 
and alders, and encumbered by tangled briars, water-weeds, rushes, reeds, and 
sedge, haunted by coot, moorhen, sedge-warbler, heron, and wild duck. Our 
artist has made drawings of every one of the ‘‘bits” I have enumerated above 
and also of a picturesque dell formed by the entrance of a tributary stream 
from the west. Outside all this water and woodland lie the grass-fields and 
plough-lands of an ordinary English hunting country, for we are here mid- 
way between the Badminton country and the even more famous Vale of White 
Horse—and, beyond them, the landscape is horizoned by the turf-covered 
Downs, bare of trees, with their rounded forms rolling towards the sky line, 
changeless since the Saxons and Danes fought for mastery in England. 
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This is the region where Jefferies spent, in his neighbours’ opinion, a 
dreamy, shiftless, idle and unpractical boyhood and youth; and not an 
incident of bird, animal, and insect life escaped him, nor the growth of a 
bud into flower or leaf, nor the fall of an acorn or beech mast, nor the twirl 
of a creeper’s tendril in the hedgerow; nor any of the larger aspects of 
Nature—the rain storm, the wind, the snow, the frosts of winter, and the 
cloudscape, the sunlight falling on meadow, wood, or hill, the gathering of 
yellow dawn, or the ruddy glory of the setting sun; the still larger things of 
human life he recorded, too, for, though he knew nothing of the town and 
quite mis-read the ways of Vanity Fair from books as ignorant as himself, 
he knew everything of the people who inhabit the country side, the 
peasants, men, women and children, the farmers and loafers, the poachers, 
and their enemies the game-keepers. All this knowledge he took in with 
marvellous sympathy and receptivity, and held in the vice of a strong 
memory ; but where did he learn the art he had of telling of all this, so 
that men should see it, spell-bound by the vividness of the picture he 
drew, piecing together under his magic touch their own slurred recollection 
of things half seen and wholly forgotten ? 

For all Jeffries’ power and all his ultimate success, the strange thing 
was that neither he or his friends ever suspected that he possessed this rare 
faculty of observing and of expressing his observation. The fault was more 
with him than them—this fault, indeed, always does lie with a man himself, 
for certainly no one can really help another man to find the vein in him that 
leads to success or fortune. 

He had shown me several short stories of his—I now remember nothing of 
them but their execrable taste and false sentiment—and I had refused to take 
them; but even he was beginning to discover, in the spring of 1875, that his novel 
writing was In vain, for in May of that year he wrote to me—forgetting, no 
doubt, how often he had besieged me with impossible fiction :— 


You may possibly have seen that I am a novelist, and I could write you a short tale, 
but I cannot recommend myself in this department, for I have never received a single 
favourable notice of a novel of mine! Tinsley Brothers, the publishers, say that the books 
are too original and too bold to take for some time. 


They were not “bold,” but bald, and, so far from being original, they 
were pale copies of the mild fiction-stuff that had charmed sentimental 
school-girls and school-boys a generation before; but poor Jefferies still 
believed in his ideals. His folly, that all but ruined his life-work, is one that 
nearly all of us have committed or are committing. Our first-formed and 
mostly mistaken ambitions are the Slough of Despond into which we care- 
lessly and joyfully plunge at the outset of life, and have to wade through 
and struggle in, and sometimes all but sink deep and stifle in, before we win 
to the hard ground beyond. A cobbler’s son, playing in St. James’ Park, 
sees the troops go by, the bands playing a stirring march, the field- 
officers in their brave uniform, and swears he will be a General. All 
“the pomp and prodigality of man” passes before his boyish eyes ; 
all the danger, all the daring, all the glory; he himself, in his day-dream 
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Jefferies’ seat in the garden. 


always keeping, by incredible good fortune and forethought, in the 
centre of events—favoured by fortune—-promoted from post to post—heading 
the armies of his countrymen—the winner of a hundred fights! Then 
at last, full of years and honours, he sees himself returned from victorious 
campaigns in ‘far-off lands, and leading armed men through the familiar 
Park with the fanfar of trumpets and the shouts of the people in his ears— 
while the ineffable smile of accomplished triumph is hidden behind his own 
grizzled moustache! A nobledream, but all the while the boy has no turn at 
all for soldiering and a distinct genius for shoemaking. Hewvill,in process of 
years, after a painful passage through his own particular Slough of 
Despond, have to abandon his first ideals and find himself safely landed 
in the shoe-making line, make a revolution in ‘‘ uppers” perhaps, or 
successfully meet a demand for improved “‘ clump soles,” fight his way to 
famethat way, be known (by advertisement) everywhere within the four 
seas, and win a name that the bagmen in provincial centres ‘‘ will not 
willingly let die.” : 

Jefferies remained in his own Slough many a long year, longing for the 
accomplishment of his mistaken ideals, and, at last despairing, the 
black waters nearly closed over his head. 

I flattered myself at the time that I had, perhaps, myself helped him to 
see where his true strength lay. After getting a long letter from him in 
December, 1876, of which the following is an extract, I should have been 
blind indeed not to have seen how he was misusing the great talents he 
had. 

I had already begged him urgently to let me have a series of papers on 
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Natural History, and had asked him to call upon me if he should come to 
town. This is his answer ;— 


I should certainly be greatly pleased to meet you personally. My personal connection 
with farming is now almost at an end, though my father still retains his property at Coate. | 
find literature far more congenial to my tastes, and have spent the greater part of the year 
neartown. I expect I shall be there in the spring most of the time. I stay in Sydenham 
Park, at Shanklin Villa, where, if you should be in England, I should be glad to meet you, 
With respect to the Natural History papers, my principal ideas are these. While at home, 
having very little to do, I studied natural history from Nature—excuse the tautology. I 
used to take a gun for nominal occupation, and sit in the hedge for hours, noting the ways and 
habits even of moles and snails. I had my especial wasps-nest, and never was stung. The 
secret with all living creatures is—quiet. Be quiet, and you can form a connection, so 
to say, with everything, even with such a brute as the pike-fish. This went on for six or 
seven years—idle, you will say. Whether it was summer or winter, I would always find 
something to interest me, and, in time, extend these observations to the great Downs 
adjacent, which are literally teeming, so to say, with matter for thought. I own that the 
result has been a profound optimism—if one looks at Nature metaphysically. Since that 
pleasant time, which I still regret, I have corrected my notes and endeavoured to organise 
them by reading the best books I could find on such subjects, including geology. 

There is at Coate a reservoir—it is sixty years old, and looks quite as a lake—of some 
eighty acres of water. I think I could write a whole book on that great pond. I mapped 
it, and laid down the shallows and sand-banks, when I was aschoolboy, and I learnt how to 
manage a sailing boaton it. Even the mussels slowly crawling on the bottom, I believe,. 
have taught me something. Youcan trace the action of the rain and frost and the waves on 
its banks, just as Lyell delineates the effect of the ocean on our coast line ; of course, on 
a smaller scale, but the illustration is perfect. You can trace the action of the brook which 
feeds it—the sediment and sand carried down have formed shallows and banks, like the 
delta of ariver. If the birds; which I and others have shot there, had been preserved—as 
I now wish they had been—they would form a little museum. My brother shot a brace of 
grebes there last week. The auk, the Northern diver, gulls of almost all varieties, come 
occasionally after storms. I should not attempt a laborious learned description, but rather 
choose a chatty style. I would endeavour to bring in some of the glamour—the magic of 
sunshine and green things and calm waters—if I could. It would give me much pleasure 
to write such articles for you. 


This paper never was written. It was saddening when I looked at this 
beautiful piece of water at Coate, after Jefferies’ death, and remembered his 
promise to tell the story of his explorations of this wonderful and interesting 
pool. He hadevidently already turned his thoughts in the true direction of his 
genius, but it was yet nearly two years before he brought out the Gamekeeper 
at Home, the first of his great Natural History series. 

I said that Jefferies’ place in Natural History was beside Gilbert White, 
of Selborne. In point of fact he achieved more than Gilbert White ever 
attempted, for he not only observed, catalogued, and recorded the ways and 
doings of wild animals, but he saw all aspects of wild life through the eyes 
of a poet and interpreted them to us. Jefferies was a quite extraordinarily 
close observer of the material facts of the life he studied, but, unlike some 
of the great literary realists of to-day, he went further and supported a high 
idealistic doctrine on these hedgerow and woodland documents. 

The field-naturalist, to work at his very best, must have a good many 
qualities that belong essentially to the Teutonic race. He must possess the 
simple, naive nature of a White or a Beckstein. Huis philosophy must be 
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A tributary stream. 


of the plodding, inductive kind which finds facts first and fits theories very 
cautiously to the facts. If he looks for facts only to accommodate brilliant 
theories thereto, he is a lost naturalist. Then, he must be a man of high 
principle—truthful to the brink of prosiness—for if he is not that, what are 
his facts worth to us? I see that I am narrowing the field of Natural 
History and warning a host of professional persons from the gate, politicians, 
company-promotors, actor-managers, wine-merchants, horse-dealers, dentists, 
and so forth! 


One circumstance that of itself renders Jefferies’ work more valuable 
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than Gilbert White’s, is that, when White wrote, we were in a state of 
ignorance about Natural History that is difficult now to conceive. We 
did not even know what to call the creatures we wrote about. 
We were still speculating as to the mystery of bird migration; 
and as to a hundred queer facts about wild birds and beasts that 
are now settled for good. This, however, makes Gilbert White’s writings 
all the more interesting and delightful. I will defy the sternest scientific 
naturalist to read without some slight thrill of interest the old naturalist’s 
speculations as to whether swallows and martins do really leave these 
islands, and whether they do not hide and hybernate among us in secret 
places. He writes,on November 23rd, of the year 1773, to the great 
naturalist, Pennant: ‘‘ Do these small, weak birds, some of which were 
nestlings twelve days ago, shift their quarters at this late season of the year 
to the other side of the Northern tropic ? Or, rather, is it not more probable 
that the next church, ruin, chalk-cliff, steep covert, or perhaps sand-bank, 
lake or pool, may become their hybernaculum, and afford them a ready and 
obvious retreat ?”’ 

Since Gilbert White’s day, we have been to the ‘‘ Northern tropic”’ to 
see, and found our English swallows and martins there in winter; and we 
have explored countless ruins, cliffs, and sand-banks, and dragged countless 
pools, and found them not there; and so the theory of hybernation for these 
species has been demolished, and the doctrine of migration established. 

Then again, Gilbert White wrote at a time when our literary English 
was at its very stiffest and most sesquipedalian, and at its very unfittest to 
deal with such every day matters as the story of our fields and hedges, but, 
fortunately, he mostly forgot, even when he was writing to learned men, to 
write in the learned, Latinised English tongue that Dr. Johnson had made 
fashionable. He speaks nearly always in the beautiful mother-English, 
that has made him famous in literature. There is, to be sure, just a flavour 
of pedantry here and there, but these touches lend an additional old-world 
charm, and give a touch of individual character to his work. 

Gilbert White had, with a pretty wit of the milder sort, a turn for 
quiet humour, both extremely useful attributes in a savant—as delivering 
him from a certain class of error—but which attributes a good many 
eminent scientists make a point of doing altogether without. I have not 
found any trace of either wit or humour in anything written by Richard 
Jefferies. Perhaps I have looked carelessly, or not been in sympathy with 
his particular form of wit, or his humour, but I incline to the opinion that 
these things were non-existent in him. His repeated transgressions into 
poor fiction almost prove my case, and the simple fact that, in one of his. 
novels, he devotes six pages—or is it sixteen ?—to a description of the 
muscles, sinews, tendoéns, and bony anatomy of a young lady’s knee! 

Richard Jefferies was little of a controversialist, after the fashion of so 
many of our modern Natural Historians. He saw, he noted, and drew his 
conclusions from what he saw and noted, but he did not care to dispute about 
what to him were the eternal verities of nature; there was much less in 
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him of the scientist than of the poet and the artist. A great deal 
that he wrote, particularly in his earlier work, was little more than the 
setting down of his field notes, but with what art does he co-ordinate and 
marshal them! The statements of fact, which, in an inferior word-artist’s 
hands would be little more than a dull catalogue, are by him grouped and 
arrayed into a living picture. 

Here is a sample of his realistic method. It only describés an English 
hedgerow, and every peasant, every farmer, every keeper, every squire will 
agree to the truth of every word of it—and yet we may swear that they 
never saw the picture as the reader can now see it. 


A wild “plum” or bullace, grew in one place, the plum about twice the size of the sloe, 
with a bloom upon the skin like the cultivated fruit, but lacking its sweetness. Yet there 
was a distinct difference of taste; the “plum” had not got the extreme harshness of the 
sloe. A quantity of dogwood occupied a corner; in Summer it bore a pleasmg flower, in 
the Autumn, after the black berries appeared upon it, the leaves became a rich, bronze colour 
and some, when the first frosts touched them, curled up at the edges and turned crimson. 


Then there is his method of dealing with the wider outlooks on nature— 
or sky, mountain and sea. It is the same patient, careful method. He 
always writes as an artist, as one who is careful to mould and mint his 
words or phrases, so that they shall reach the reader in the form and with 
the heat wherewith 
they live in the 
writer’s own mind 
and heart—the true 
craftsman’s way in 
all arts. There 
have been men at 
all times who feel 
and think like 
philosophers - and 
poets, and haye a 
great message to 
deliver, but have 
never yet bridged 
the gulf that always 
lies between writer 
and reader. Their 
genius has been 
great but their art 
small. Their fame 
lives awhile in the 
breath of their 
disciples, but when 
they themselves die, 
and their disciples 
Gateway of Coates. die, their fame 
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ceases and dies too. The world is too busy to go on for ever wrestling 
with an author’s meaning, as a school-boy wrestles with a proposition of 
Euclid. Jefferies was not of this kind. He was a true artist from first to 
last—never for a moment forgetting that art is the sword of the literary 
worker that must for ever be kept sharp and bright. 

In the passage I now quote, Jefferies speaks of the sea seen from a height. 
I wish I had space to quote the whole passage. 

“‘So the white spray rushes along the low, broken wall of rocks, the sun gleams on the 
flying fragments of the wave, and again it sinks, and the rhythmic motion holds the mind as 
an invisible force holds back the tide. A faith of expectancy, a sense that something may 
drift up from the unknown, a large belief in the unseen resources of the endless space out 
yonder, soothing the mind with dreamy hope. 

“The little rules and little experiences, all the petty ways of narrow life, are shut oft 
behind by the ponderous and impassable cliff, as if we had dwelt in the dim life ofa cave, but, 
coming out at last to look at the sun, a great stone had fallen and closed the entrance, so 
that there was no return to the shadow. The impassable precipice shuts off our former 
selves of yesterday, forcing us to look out over the sea only, or up to the deeper even.” 


I have shown how learned Jefferies was in wild-nature knowledge. Itis a 
department of education somewhat neglected in these days of rush and 
hurry, and yet the wisest and wittiest men who ever wrote on education 
would have approved of the training of Jefferies. ‘‘I would have 
thee,” says Pantagruel (I quote from memory and away from _ books) 
—‘*T would have thee, my son, to be acquainted with every beast 
that walks on the earth; with every fish that swims in the seas, the 
rivers, brooks, and pools ; withevery bird that soars, or flutters in the air; and 
with every insect that flies or crawls. Thou shouldst know the properties of 
every plant and flower and tree, from the Hyssop on the wall to the Cedar 
of Lebanon; the qualities of every gem that lies hidden in the earth; and 
every precious drug in all the Southern land.” A not very exaggerated 
compendium of what Jefferies had actually taught himself; but with him all 
this was but the portal to things seen beyond—the window through which 
he caught glimpses of the great problem of life—of that which lies for all of 
us behind the veil of our dull, daily existences. 

Here Is a passage that may, perhaps, persuade the reader that I have not 
said too much for Jefferies in this line :— 

On the wings of the dragon-fly, as he hovers an instant before he darts, there is a 
prismatic gleam. These wing textures are even more delicate than the minute filaments 
on a swallow’s quills; more delicate than the pollen of a flower. They are formed of matter 
indeed, but how exquisitely it is resolved into the means and organs of life! Though not 
often consciously recognised, perhaps this is the great pleasure of summer, to watch the 
earth—the dead particles resolving themselves into the living case of life—to see the seed-. 
leaf push aside the clod, and become, by degrees, the perfumed ffower. From the tiny 
mottled egy come the wings that -by-and-by shall pass the immense sea. It is in this 
marvellous transformation of clods and cold matter into living things that the joy and the 
hope of summer reside. Each blade of grass, each leaf, each separate floret and petal, is. 
an inscripuon speaking of hope. Consider the grasses and the oaks, the swallows, the 
sweet, blue butterfly—they are one and alla sign and token, showing before our eyes, 
earth made into life. So that my hope becomes as broad as the horizon afar, reiterated 
by every leaf, sung on every bough, reflected in the gleam of every flower. . 2 ~ 
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Let the shadow advance 
upon the dial— I can watch 
it with equanimity while it 
is there to be watched. 
It is only when the shadow 
is wot there, when the clouds 
of winter cover it, that the 
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hours that are not wasted— 

these hours that absorb the 

soul and fill it with beauty. 

This is real life, and all else 

| . is illusion, or mere endur- 

Coates from the back. ance. Does this reverie of 

flowers and waterfall and 

song form an ideal, a human ideal, in the mind? it does; much the same ideal that Phidias 

sculptured of man and woman filled with a God-like sense of the violet fields of Greece, 

beautiful beyond thought, calm as my turtle-dove, before the lurid lightning of the unknown. 

To be beautiful and to be calm, without mental fear, is the ideal of nature. If I cannot 
achieve it, at least I can think it.” 

Richard Jefferies is here no longer a mere observing naturalist, no longer 

a mere artist in literary expression, but a prose poet, who uses the rhythmic 


cadences that come naturally to a true singer. 
“ This strain I heard was of a higher mood ! ” 

He is a pantheistic votary, singing in the great temple of nature, who 
sees beauty and salvation for himself, even though, at the moment of inditing 
this great pean of praise and triumph, he was, and knew that he was, him- 
self swiftly nearing the inevitable grave. 





THE NOVELIST’S PROPOSAL. 
By Geo. Hutchinson. 


He—“So you do not love me?” 

She (quoting from his latest novel).—‘‘ No! I do not feel that warm glow at the 
heart, that thrill of ecstatic joy, that exquisite soul-stirring tremour, that tingling of the 
nerves—— ” 

He—“Oh, bosh! I’m not an electric battery.” 
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THE UNREMEMBERED MAN. 


BY LILIAN QUILLER CUUCH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUAMOT. 


“ There was a little city, and few men within it; and there came a great 
king agatnst tt, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. 

‘“ Now, there was found in tt a poor wise man, and he, by his wisdom, 
delivered the city; yet no man remembered that same poor man.” 


seemed to be no adjective to describe it—none, at least worth the 
adding, or the fatigue of pronunciation. 

Roujee is a sort of dry, evil cauldron into which the wilder tribes 
of the hills and plains round about overflow sometimes, and mingle with their 
more sluggish fellows ; where, for the few Englishmen who are forced to 
spend their time there, “‘ Life is real! Life is earnest!” in a peculiarly 
strict sense of the words—in a sense, at least, which their friends at home 
are the happier for not realising; and to say that ‘“‘the grave is not its 
goal,’”’ is merely to take the Englishman’s optimistic view of his situation— 
not the tribesman’s view of the same. It is a place where there is much 
work to be done, and an improper atmosphere to do it in. And its name 
really is not Roujee at all. There is a reason, though, why it should be 
named Roujee—or, indeed, something pseudonymic—for the period of this 
short narrative, since ‘‘Gam” Brown’s friends at home might by chance 
read it, and this new view of the matter might embitter them, as Gam was 
very lovable. 

There was a stifling little office in Roujee when Gam Brown went there, 
with six chairs—three for work, three for lounging—three desks, and three 
unbreakable cups, for its fixed furniture ; while a selection of drinks—unfor- 
tunately tepid—came and went, so to speak. And in this small furnace 
Gam Brown worked with his two seniors, the big, dark man, Torlo 
Saunderson, and the small brown man, Paul Trench. 

Trench was head and chief of the three; he was older for one thing, and 
had been at the work many years—so many years that the sound of the 
number of them had began to grow distasteful to him, so many, indeed, that 
his mother in England, after waiting over-long for a sight of his thin face, 
remarked one day, ‘‘ Wives live in India, surely mothers and sisters can,” 
and two months later started in the SS. Bellatr to prove the possibility, and 
established herself and Paul’s sister Kitty in the small pink house which 
Stood on the ledge of the hill about two and a half hours ride up from 


Roujee. | 


i atmosphere of Roujee was hot, and the hotness was such there 
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Torlo Saunderson came next in seniority. He was an immense man, 
good-looking, too, and having an air of silent strength about him; but he 
was not more immense than Gam Brown. When Trench first set eyes on 
Saunderson, he thought to himself that it was good to have a man of that 
size in Roujee ; when he set eyes on Brown, he began to think that the 
natives had reason to suspect the Government of motives. Saunderson did 
not talk much, at least he did not chatter, but he had a way with him of 
impressing the natives, also he worked well, and was a good fellow to work 
with. 

Gam Brown, whose baptismal name was John de Castro, did chatter, 
and he laughed and he won his way with the natives, too; it was not that 
he impressed them, exactly, but to their surprise he went among them, and 
jabbered to them in many words which they did not understand, and one 
here and there which they did. That was at first, of course; afterwards, 
when he was able to get his tongue round their syllables, he got beyond 
monologues ; and it was while he sat ona tub one day in the shade of the 
mud wall, where it faces the Karroba road—telling fairy-tales of England, 
in high language, and listening to the yet more unreal-seeming, but true, 
tales of the natives, who squatted round about him inthe sun—that Trench and 
Saunderson passed by that way, and promptly named him Gamaliel—a 
name which, in the Roujee climate, of necessity became ‘‘ Gam.” 

It was the interest of these three friends as Government servants, to 
learn the native character and characteristics. Paul Trench felt that he 
lad learnt enough of it, and he was a man who loathed surfeit; but 
Saunderson and Gam were as yet unsatisfied, and when, after riding for 
miles and miles up to, and down to, and across to, and into, odd and 
dangerous places, among odd and dangerous peoples, they came back 
whole-skinned to Roujee, they were very good friends indeed; and 
Saunderson, instead of warning Gam against the danger to blood and 
dignity which might arise from that sitting on tubs in insufficient shade 
by the Karroba road, went and sat on another, and listened while Gam 
stretched his jaws over a painful language. _ 

The men of Roujee seemed to have no affection for their countrymen 
of the hills and plains. The men of Roujee were few; the tribesmen were 
many. The men of Roujee were quiet in their sins; the tribesmen were 
sometimes reckless, always impulsive. The men of Roujee had some 
knowledge of law and order; the tribesmen had none. The men of. 
Roujee had some understanding—impersonal—abstract, maybe, but praise- 
worthy—of honesty; to the tribesmen honesty was an unknown subject, 
impersonal or otherwise. So the natives squatted in the sun and told of: 
the tribesmen; told of their gods and their ceremonies, of their black 
deeds and their strength, and arose in the fulness of time uplifted by the 
power of self-satisfaction. So Gam Brown enlarged his knowledge of 
Indian character, and in time Torlo Saunderson did likewise, and 
acknowledged, too, to himself, that: he did it by means. of Gam Brown’s 
diplomacy. 
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Roujee meanwhile was hot, 
and was growing steadily - 
hotter as the days dragged 
by; and Torlo and Gam 
languidly cast about for the 
right adjective as they looked 
each morning along the ridges 
of white dust, called a road. 
Trench, having known it 
oftener, was economical of 
exertion. One day, _Torlo, _ _ | 
lying back. in his long chair, - 
with his arms hanging limp, 
murmured, ‘‘—as Hell.” But 
he felt the word to be in- 
adequate even as he said it. 

“No,” said Gam, “I 
should have shot it out before 
if that had been it.” And he 
permitted his back to double 
up as he sat on his straight. 
chair, and the Government 
penholder, damp and.varnish- - 
less about its middle, rolled 
from his flaccid fingers across .-.  ~— 
the dusty desk. Hell's too . er ee ge 
—too clean a heat, as I imagine Hell, —too sharp, and—wholesome,” he 
added as he looked out thoughtfully into the white glare, where the land lay 
dry-simmering, and the only stir in the air was of the nature of the wave 
which comes from.a factory furnace when the scum. is rising. 

“I could describe it—at great length,” remarked Trench from his 
corner, ‘‘ but I see no adequate return -for the waste of strength.” 

‘I did describe it—at great length—a month-ago,” volunteered Gam 
with a little self-amused chuckle,—‘ in a letter to my mother. -I-wrote -of 
the thermometer, and of the prickly heat, of the dust clouds when a. blast 
of furnace-hot wind chooses to come this way, and of the sediment at 
the bottom of the tank. -I told her that I drank intemperately of tepid 
liquids, and took the wet bandage from my head to mop my face—” 
he stopped, and chuckled again with a Epeaeree a alae ae La 

‘“‘And then?” queried Trench. 

‘‘Oh—then I tore it up, and wrote of the merits of the ponies out 
here, and the weight of. my hat, and of our substitute for billiards, and 
how well my collars were lasting—those she gave me just at the end— 
because they were the latest shape. Collars, forsooth—in Roujee—but I 
think the first letter was really a relief.’ 

That relief of Gam’s was soon outlived, honvever: ioe each aay as it 
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glared out from the night, glared hotter than the last. Gam laughed, 
and pretended peevishness, and endured; and the others endured without 
the laughter but with more nonchalance. And Gam liked the nonchalance of 
the others, it encouraged him; and they liked Gam’s laugh, it cheered them. 

And then one evening, as Gam was writing a letter home, he suddenly 
laughed out with a queer hitch in his voice— 

‘‘My mother! Ha—ha. Seems like a former existence—to have had 
a mother ’» Then he stopped Jaughing with his eyes and lips, and 
only made the sound in his mouth, and for a moment it was horrible. Then 
he said ‘‘ Good God !”’ and laid his head upon the desk. 

Torlo looked at Trench. And Trench picked up his ink-bottle and 
dropped it on the floor. And Gam looked up and said ‘‘ Nice mess, that,”’ 
and was all right again. 

After a few minutes, Gam said—whether as a sort of apology for his 
short lapse or not, he knew best. ‘It’s such an age since I set eyes on a 
lady.” Then he sat and thought a little. ‘‘ Yesterday,” he went on, his 
eyes twinkling at the recollection, ‘‘ I came across a jolly little hill-girl— 
soft brown skin—ivory teeth—pretty, clever little thing.” 

Torlo, stirred perhaps by Gam’s late weakness, showed interest and 
looked indulgent. 

“‘ You flirted outrageously, I suppose,” he said, smiling lazily. 

“No such luck,” grumbled Gam. ‘‘One or two of the men informed 
me that she was sacred—set apart for the service of some old Rakshas or 
god of some sort, so I retired. She has an undedicated pair of eyes, though.”’ 

‘‘ Hereabouts, still ?’’. enquired Trench. 

‘I believe so. Wish I knew the meaning of that sort of thing. We 
haven’t got hold of it all yet, Torlo.”’ 

‘‘ What sort of thing?” asked Torlo. 

‘Why, why a handful of men and women should straggle into Roujee, 
loaf round a bit, and then straggle off again, without doing anything, 
apparently, but loaf.” 

‘‘ Something to do with their gods, I suppose.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I suppose so, but that’s just it. I don’t know, you don’t 
know, we both want to know.” 

Then Gam went on with his letter; and after a little while Torlo got 
up by stages from his chair, and went out into the stifling night. 

For some minutes there was silence in the place, and Trench sat, with 
ridges across his forehead, thinking over Gam’s flash of home-sickness, 
which he knew was bad for a man ; he also knew that a certain home-sickness 
sometimes harbingers another sickness, which is worse. And he looked at 
Gam, and decided that, in spite of his physique, he’d go under quickly. 

‘‘T thought,” he remarked, as Gam came to the signature, “‘ of trying to 
get up to the Pink House in a day or two.” 

** Do, old man,” advised Gam. ‘‘ Torlo and I’ll manage here.”’ 

‘‘T thought,” continued Trench, ‘‘ that you—might come too; one gets 
a breeze sometimes after the first hour’s ride.” 
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‘ Ah,” sighed Gam, “I should like that.” 

‘You'll come then ?”’ 

“Thanks, old man, it’s pleasant of you to deal out bliss. But’’— 
then he looked at Trench and smiled—‘‘ how about seniority ?”’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t unfair. Saunderson has 
been up before, and will come again.” 

And Gam added a postscript to his 
letter home, to say that he was going up 
to the Hills. Perhaps he ought not to 
have put the capital ‘‘ H ”’—but he did 
it innocently and it cheered his mother 
wonderfully. Gam’s mother was small 
and dainty; a tiny, little mother for 
great Gam Brown. And she _ hated 
being depressed, and was so glad to 
hear dear Jack was having such a good 
time; she declared the news improved 
her stroke that evening in the billiard- 
room. 

Gam believed in his pretty little 
mother and admired her extremely ; and 
belief and admiration mixed sometimes 
make for worship. 

Two days later, Gam went up the de antaxtaeuiae: 
hill with Trench, and after an hour 
he felt a breeze, and quoted two lines of George Herbert, beginning ‘‘ Sweet 
day, so cool, etc.,”” which made Paul Trench sit back in his saddle and 
laugh; after two hours and a half he saw Kitty Trench, and, after that, life 
never seemed very real again. 

Kitty Trench had a lovely face, tinted with carmine and set off by 
waving hair—dark, her hair was; she had honest, brown eyes, too, and a 
smile that melted the heart out of a man. Gam chattered to her and 
watched for the smile as if it held his life-sentence, it was so pretty; and 
now and then she talked to him; and as she rounded and curved her lips, 
a little flicker in Gam’s mind would show up England; it was so civilised 
to be sitting under a verandah talking to a lady again. 

Then the flicker would go out, and two dimples, three quarters of an 
inch from two lip corners, would comprise his view once more. But, 
somehow, in spite of the flickers, England had never before seemed so 
unreal and far away; even Roujee, the Roujee he had left that morning, 
was hidden by a sort of mind-mist. Neither England nor Roujee were to 
be focussed; they had faded. The hill with the breeze, and the Pink 
House, and Miss Trench were the clear shapes in the foreground. 

After dinner that evening, Paul Trench and his mother and sister and 
Gam strolled along the little path at the back of the house till they reached 
the old tank where the lotus flowers grew, and they sat there and talked, 
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and they even became cool; and the ladies wound gossamer-like shawls 
about their heads, and Gam looked at them and was uplifted. 

Then it was thought that Gam would be better able to enjoy his’ first 
Indian summer if he spent a slice of it at the Pink House. Trench could 
stay, too, fora while. It was so easy to ride down to Roujee in the early 
morning to see to things and cheer Torlo, and ride back again in the 
evening. 

Gam felt sober with gratitude for several minutes, and he said ‘‘ Thank 
you” so earnestly that Paul Trench looked anxious; but the grave mood 
did not really last too long for health, and Paul Trench loosened his brows 
again. 

So that night Gam Brown laid his comparatively cool head upon a 
comparatively cool pillow in the room looking out towards the lotus-covered 
tank, and did not, as usual, dream that he was being roasted fora Fakeer’s 
meal. And then day followed the night, and night again followed the day, 
in quite the ordinary sequence; only to Gam Brown these seemed strangely 
unlike other nights and days, and he wanted to take them very slowly. 

Trench rode down to Roujee alone most days, and one day Gam rode 
with him, and wondered how Torlo could bear it down there. But Torlo 
looked quite cheerful. He had been getting along capitally, he said, but he 
was coming up to the Pink House soon; and he smiled confidently; and 
again Gam was impressed by the quiet strength of the man. 

A few days later, Torlo came up to the Pink House; and Gam, who was 
sitting under the verandah amusing Miss Trench with his story of the Major 
and the dinner gong (an old story from home), happened to notice her face 
as she caught sight of his senior, and again as she went forward to meet 
him; and quite unexpectedly there came a great thump somewhere in 
Gam’s internal anatomy. It was as if asledge hammer had been brought 
against his ribs. 

A little later, when the others were talking together, Gam went away 
for a while and sat on a paling by the old tank, and thought. He thought 
for about three-quarters of an hour, then he got off the paling and whispered 
slowly to himself, ‘‘ Fancy its happening to me !—Heaven and Hell at one 
moment. And Hell to stay—always !” 

Then-he went back to the verandah and studied Torlo’s face also, but it 
told the same tale. 

Next day Gam went back to Roujee to take Torlo’s place, and, in spite 
of himself, there was recklessness in his heart and desperation sounded 
through his laugh. 

Soon after this, uncomfortable things began to happen in Roujee. 

Trench was an old hand at serving the Government, and had assured 
himself that he was over-satisfied with his knowledge and experience of the 
Native Indian in his lair; but as those stifling days passed by, he began to 
feel that something was wrong in Roujee, and that he did not understand 
it. The men of Roujee, themselves, seemed right when he spoke to them or 
moved amongst them; but he could see that certain stragglers who lounged 
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about the office or the bungalow in the sun, slept by the hour with shining, 
watchful slits to their eyelids, and a nameless, indescribable feeling of 
smouldering wrath seemed to be in the air. Trench felt that the very 
colour of his blood was unpopular, and he knew no reason for it. Hespoke 
to Gam about it one day, but Gam snapped at him almost disrespectfully. 
Gam was self-absorbed about that time and somewhat unresponsive. 

* * * 

One night, Gam was awakened from his sleep and self-absorption at the 
same time; for he opened his eyes suddenly in the darkness with the 
‘consciousness strong upon him that someone was near his bed. He lay 
listening for a while, but with the exception of one soft sound, which might 
have been made by a gliding person or conjured up by his own over-strained 
ear, he gained no satisfaction ; and, deciding that he was a fool, he went to 
sleep again. 

Next day it chanced that Gam Brown walked along the Karroba Road ; 
by chance, or otherwise, a small native, of unfamiliar features, walked along 
the Karroba Road also. And when they had walked upwards of a mile 
from Roujee, Gam knew the man to be dogging him, loitering as he loitered, 
halting as he halted. Gam bore it for some time, then he turned and 
stalked the man back to Roujee, where he turned a sharp corner and 
vanished. 

A week passed, and by the end of it Gam knew himself to be dogged by 
at least three natives of unfamiliar features. And one day, when Trench 
had gone up to the Pink House and Torlo had not come down from it, 
Gam turned and caught one of his persecutors, and stood him in a corner 
of the office and talked to him. 

When Gam stopped to wipe his brow, the persecutor began to talk in 
his turn; and if his language was a suspicion more flowery than that of his 
victim, it was just as forceful, and the fire which shone from between his 
narrow lids added eloquence to his words. 

He told a tale, and it was a long tale, and the whole of it was abeut the 
iniquity of one big white man. It was a tale of treachery, sacrilege, 
defilement, violation of the hillsman’s laws and observances, profanity, 
sin—. And when at last he in his turn paused, he was still looking at 
Gam, with the fire shining in the slits of his lids. ‘One big white man!” 
Gam was a big man, and just then, at any rate, he was undoubtedly 
white. He had followed the tale with interest, and he understood that it 
was serious. 

‘* And the satisfaction—what do you ask? said Gam, quietly. , 

‘* The big white man,”’ said the hillsman, with slow-mouthed decisive- 
ness. 

The heat of Roujee could not stop the slight shiver which trickled along 
Gam’s spine. 

‘“* And if refused? ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, smiled, turned his hands outward 
nonchalantly, and answered, ‘‘ Then Roujee.”’ 
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Gam knew something ot Indians. Six months had been enough to 
teach him that their ways are not the ways of the Englishman; neither is 
their logic English logic. He also knew that the turn of a man’s hand is 
sometimes sufficient to set half a million men at the throats of their fellows. 
And with this knowledge at the back of his brain he worked delicately and 
desperately, venturing every mood and trick he knew, to mend this very 
bad matter. But every mood and every trick was met by the hillsman’s 
slow, unassailable wrath, impervious as a wall of solid rock—there was 
no leniency, no mitigation, no forgiveness to be looked for, only retribution. 

“Trench must not know. England must not know,” were Gam’s first 
wild thoughts. ‘‘ Good God,” he groaned inwardly, ‘‘it is enough to set a 
war afoot.” 

When the hillsman walked out of the office, Gam was left with three 
days respite, to be ended by an-appointment at the Broken Rock where the 
Karroba Road turns upward. On the third day ‘“‘the big white man” was 
to be judged by the people he had wronged. A tearing pain of desolation 
came upon Gam when the man’s shadow had gone gliding along the dust 
out of sight; an utter loneliness filled him; it seemed as if nobody cared. 
Then a thought drifted to the little brown hill-girl, coaxed from her vows ; 
and he wondered what her relentless brethren had done, or would do, to 
her as reward for the big white man’s sins. As he stood in the doorway 
waiting for Torlo, his face, which had been so young and smooth, sezmed 
now to be furrowed in ridges, and the sun glared upon it. 

When Torlo reached Roujee that evening, Gam’s welcome could not be 
called cheerful—he was still standing at the doorway, and he had no laugh 
ready. Gam seemed to have given up laughing since that day when he had 
sat on the paling up at the Pink House and thought out things. When 
they got inside, Gam did not wait for preliminaries. 

«Why did you do it ?”” he asked, wearily. 

Torlo, whose thoughts sprang back to a certain pleasing interview at the 
Pink House that morning, flushed a little, and asked, ‘“‘ Do what ?”’ 

‘‘ Bring those murdering hordes of hillmen about our ears.”’ 

Torlo looked at Gam curiously, suspecting sickness. 

‘What have I done?” he asked, to gain time and confirmation of his 
fears. 

Then Gam repeated the hillsman’s tale of the big white man and his 
sins. And Torlo flushed again, and understood. A few short questions 
and answers were sufficient after that to show things as they stood; as has 
been said before, both Torlo and Gam had studied the native and his 
methods. 

‘Why did you do it ?”’ said Gam again, rather dully. 

Torlo threw up his head, and laughed an ugly laugh. 

‘“‘ Why doesa man ever do a mad thing?” he asked. ‘“‘ Insatiable, 
should-be-commendable desire for knowledge, firstly, I suppose; then—the 
girl.” 

Then Gam told of the respite, and mentioned the appointment. 
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** You know what it means ?’”’ he asked, ‘‘ for you—for the—Pink House 
—for Roujee.” 

‘I know,” said Torlo, shortly. | 

Gam watched him, and he stood still as a statue, with the end of his 
moustache between his teeth, and his half-closed eyes fixed upon the ground, 
looking like a devil. This twist in life was absorbing, and neither noticed 
when night became day. 

On the second morning of the respite, Gam Brown said he was going up 
to the Pink House to call. Torlo, whose eyes seemed to grow wilder as 
each hour passed, paced to and fro, and groaned just once, and said he had 
to go up to the Pink House, too. It would seem as if Gam’s call were to 
be really formal, for he hunted up a visiting card, and placed it carefully 
within an old letter in his pocket. Then they started to ride up the hill, 
and Gam became young again, and laughed and tried to cheat himself into 
fancying that this was that first ride up with Trench. And after an hour he 
felt a breeze, and after two hours and a half hesaw Miss Trench. 

It was a wonderful day to Gam, a sort of dream-day ; and in his dream 
he asked Miss Trench to show him the lotus flowers again, and he and she 
went alone, and they sat by the tank and talked, and their talk was of Torlo 
—all Torlo; for Gam could see that Torlo held all the little city of her heart. 

In the evening, Gam and Torlo rode down again to Roujee; and the 
dream-day was over. And that night Torlo, alone in his room, broke down 
for a while, and Gam, sitting alone by his own little table, heard him, and 
felt curiously faint and sick at the sound; but somehow he could not stir to 
go to him. 

The next day was the day of the appointment at the Broken Rock, 
where the Karroba Road turns upwards. And when the time grew near 
Gam said to Torlo, “I am going with you.” And Torlo nodded his head. 

The Broken Rock was a landmark on the Karroba Road, it jutted 
outwards and blocked the view. Standing on the side of it, one could look 
back with few interruptions to Roujee; on the other side, one faced the road 
to the hills—the hills of the hillsmen, the hills where the white man seldom 
sets his foot. 

Torlo and Gam were silent as they stepped out into the glare and 
walked along in the white dust, Torlo’s face was grey and drawn, but there 
was a burning spot on each of Gam’s cheek-bones. They walked on steadily 
until they reached the Broken Rock, then they halted, and Gam looked at 
his watch. There was just a moment’s hesitation as he put it back in his 
pocket, then it was he who stepped round the rock and looked up the hill. 

‘‘ They are punctual,” he said grimly, as he withdrew his eyes from the line 
of black figures winding down the Karroba Road, and turned back to Torlo. 

Then, just for a minute, the two men looked one another full in the face. 
And then Torlo knew what would happen. 

Torlo knew what Gam meant to do, and he knew, too, what was before 
Gam, and he knew also that Gam knew that he knew. And, for the full 
half of that life-length minute, Torlo, the big, strong man, the man with 
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the impressive personality, the man of honourable pedigree, looked a 
guilty cur. Then Gam faced round towards the advancing men and stepped 
out from the shelter of the rock. 

For an awful period of moments, Torlo suffered the upheaval of his 
nature. A moment was close when he must be a man, or a cur—must 
choose one part or the other, and either meant torment. He advanced one 
foot, then swayed back, then forward, then back again. The line of men 
was drawing nearer—Gam was going farther—and—and—God! Which 
should he be? Cur? Man? Cur ?—He could hear the soft thud of the 
men’s feet on the sun-baked road.—He swayed as a shaken pendulum. But 
the last sway was backward. 

And he let Gam go! 

* % * a 

Paul Trench met a man coming back along the Karroba Road and his face 
was the colour of clay, and his eyes were mad. When he was quite close he 
saw that the man was Torlo Saunderson, and that his teeth were chattering. 

* Hullo, Torlo! Ill?” he exclaimed. = 

Torlo tried to smile, but the clay face was stiff. ‘‘ Sun, I think,” he 
stammered. ‘“ I'll get—home.” 

‘* I was just looking about for you and Gam. My mother sent messages 
—RBy-the-bye, where is Gam ?”’ 

Torlo faced round, and Trench felt that he had -never seen anything 
so ghastly as the shaking lips when they tried to make words. 
‘*Ga—in troub—” Then he laughed. ‘‘Ga—little hill—gir—” Torlo 
stopped and stood against the rock, then his head fell forward. And 
Trench wisely gave up questioning and took to ambulance work. . 

When Torlo Saunderson was safely stretched upon his bed with wet 
bandages about his head,.Gam Brown was marching upwards to his 
unknown reward between two lines of glittering-eyed gaolers. The ground 
was hard, and bare, and hot to the feet, and the sun glared upon the rocks, 
radiating and scorching till the way they trod seemed as a voyage through 
an interminable furnace. They -had left the Karroba Road, and. were 
winding up by almost unknown passes. Gam did not think very much. as 
he trod on, and on, and on, in the almost unbearable heat. Now and then, 
an odd little corner of his old room in England would come starting up .in 
his brain, and he could see the old catapult, the best he had ever made, 
hanging on the nail above the faded old photograph of his mother feeding 
the pony in the paddock. Then the scene would snap out of sight again, 
and he would wonder what they had done to the little hill-girl. 

At length, when his feet were blistered, and his head was throbbing a as it 
the skull must gape soon, they came to a halt. Gam’s eyes seemed unable 
to see things very clearly, or his brain to realise them, but he was conscious 
of a towering white rock, with a huge unshapely figure squatting on the 
summit, At the base of the rock was a cave, and he looked into the cave. 
Then Gam knew what had happened to the little hill-girl. She—it—was 
lying in dark, discoloured patches upon a pile of fire-smoked stones. 
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Then, as he looked, he felt the sharp, intolerable pain of a knife drawn 
from his right shoulder to his wrist, then a sharp hacking cut fell across 
the spirting wound. He looked quickly down at the arm as it was held 
by the enemy, and he realised that it was a sickening sight. 

And then the pain, and the sight, and the trouble of the past days, and 
the heat of the march, brutal though they had been in turn, were merciful to 
him in the end, for he was quite 
free from pain for some time 
before he was thrown upon the 
fre-smoked stones to join the 
little hill-girl in appeasing her 
jealous God. 

bd * * 

When Miss Trench went 
one day to the tank where the 
lotus-flowers grew she found 
there a_ slightly discoloured 
visiting-card. ‘‘ Mr. J. de C. 
Brown,’ was engraved on it, 
and scribbled in the corner were 
the letters ‘‘P.P.C.”’ When 
her brother came up again she 
chanced to remember it and 
showed it to him. Paul Trench 
looked a little contemptuous. 

‘What does it mean?” 
asked Miss Trench. 

“He’s left Roujee,” said 
Trench shortly. 

And Miss Trench said no 
more ; after all Mr. Brown had 
been only an acquaintance. | 

““So he’d laid his plans,”’ 
thought Trench to himself. 
‘He’s probably sneaked across 
to one of the colonies, where 
he’ll get the licking he deserves 
when he plays the fool again.”’ 
And then he dismissed the ‘“‘ un- 
grateful young cub” from his mind. 

When Torlo Saunderson arose from his bed of sickness he became much 
occupied by his wooing. After which, he got a remove, and was still more 
occupied. He had no time even to remember that on a certain afternoon 
on the Karroba_ road he had forgotten to say ‘‘Thank you” fora service - 
rendered. | 





He looked into the cave. 





“MY LORD STRIPES.” 
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(ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY GAMBIER BOLTON.) 


OLLOWING the article in last month’s IDLER, which dealt with 
F the artistic and scientific value of the faithful portraiture of animals, 
and Mr. Gambier Bolton’s exceptional achievements in that 
direction, it will now be possible to fulfil the intention, which I then 
had in mind, of utilising some of Mr. Bolton’s unique photographs of several 
of the more imposing members of the animal world, and to obtain from him 
afew notes of incidents and items not generally known concerning them. 
It will therefore be understood that, in this and subsequent articles, the 
illustrations are by him, whilst the letterpress is the outcome of conversations 
between us, in regard to which I know that Zoologists will admit that Mr. 
Bolton’s opinions and information are not less accurate than interesting. 

Of the larger cats, it may be questioned whether ‘‘ My Lord Stripes,”’ 
to adopt Kipling’s descriptive designation of felis tigris, does not really 
deserve the first place. The tiger is certainly the most typical specimen of 
the cat family, and, although he lacks something of the dignity of the lion, 
he can claim superiority in regard to the not unimportant details of actual 
size, agility and sheer muscular strength. 

The accompanying illustrations will serve to convey, or recall to one’s 
mind, the tiger’s colouring and markings, and his massive proportions, 
more especially in the exceptional strength of the forepaws as compared with 
the hinder ones. There is much in the photographs, too, which serve to 
remind one of some of their more characteristically cat-like actions and 
movements. The tiger, lying on its side, stretched out full length so as to 
get the full warmth of the sun, looks quite peaceful and domestic in repose, 
and one might be excused for thinking that the animal’s length had been 
exaggerated if it had been an imaginative sketch and not the realistic work 
of the camera. 

It is a popular delusion that all cats hate the water,-and people were 
considerably astonished when Sir Samuel Baker reported that tigers 
would not only swim, but would lie in the water on a hot day. Nor 
does this indisputable fact apply only to fresh water, for it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to find the tiger—to speak frivolously— quite at sea. A large 
ohe was caught at the island of Singapore, having been entangled, when 
breasting the waves, in a fisherman’s net, and drowned in its futile struggles 
to get free. 
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A Study. 
By Gambier Bolton. 


(Copyright.) 


Colonel Lugard also relates how he lay on the branch of a tree, in 
India, watching the beaters beating for buck, and, to his surprise, saw a huge 
tiger spring from the island into the river, landing about ten yards away 
from where he was lying, the tiger immediately shaking himself in dog- 
fashion. It was his last swim, however, for, turning his head to take a final 
look at the beaters behind him, he afforded Colonel Lugard his opportunity, 
and the tiger fell, shot to the heart. 

Variable accounts are furnished one concerning the relative strength of 
the lion and tiger; but it will generally be found that accounts are coloured 
by the narrator’s speciel experience, hunters and travellers in Africa 
extolling the lion; while in India, where the natives have particular 
reason to appreciate the strength and ferocity of the tiger, the traveller 
will claim superiority for the latter. Nevertheless, writing without 
prejudice, it must be confessed that, if one ever witnessed a death struggle 
between the two animals, it would be unwise, in sporting parlance, to 
put one’s money on the ‘‘king of beasts,’’ for, as Major Nott remarks in 
his interesting work on ‘‘ Wild Animals ” :—‘‘ Although there are but few, 
if any, instances where the lion has voluntarily attacked or killed a tiger, 
there are several well-known cases of tigers having killed lions. 
A tiger that’ belonged to Mr. Jamrach, the dealer in wild beasts, was sold 
for £200 to Mr. Edmunds, who soon had cause to regret his bargain, for 
the animal, being accidentally enabled to get out of his own den into the 
adjoining one, attacked the occupant, which was a most yaluable lion, and, 
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catching him by the throat, killed him.”” To continue the quotation—‘‘ The 
movements of the tiger are quicker, and it is more agile and stealthy than 
the lion, though the lioness in this respect is somewhat similar. In its 
speed, it partakes of the general character of the cats, excelling in sudden 
rushes, quick bounds or succession of bounds.”’ 

Travellers, who have encountered the tiger (or lion) in broad daylight, 
and finding the big cat indisposed for a combat, have jumped to the 
conclusion that the big cat, more especially the tiger, is a cowardly 
creature, probably forgetting that its hunting habits are mainly nocturnal. 
Its disposition is certainly rather more easy-going at midday than towards 
sunset. 

When at bay, it will fight to the last, and numberless instances are 
recorded of its indomitable pluck. Mr. Crauford states that he witnessed 
a significant example of this inextinguishable courage in Cochin China, 
where they are fond of torturing these animals. The tiger was chained 
toa stake by a rope thirty yards long; his claws were cut, and his mouth 
sewed up, but this brave brute flung himself again and again upon his foes, 
(in the shape of some forty-six elephants which were let loose upon him), 
until many of them shrank terrified away, and the tiger met his death 
at last by the sheer tossing he got from the trunks of certain of his 
Opponents. 

There is some excuse for those of us who feel an interest in a tiger- 
hunt, which one does not extend to the baiting of a fox or a chase after 
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a tame stag, since the tiger, (especially if he be a man-eater with a long 
record), is a formidable foe, and some equality is given to the sport, for 
it may very readily happen that the intended tiger-hunt on the part of the 
man is converted into a man-hunt on the part of the tiger. 

In China, one finds the pluckiest form of tiger hunting imaginable. 
At Shanghai, the tigers take to the caves, and it is the custom of European 
sportsmen to enter these caves after sunset, accompanied by a Chinese 
servant carrying a torch which he holds up behind the European. 
All the sportsman can expect to see is a pair of gleaming yellow eyes 
somewhere at the back of the cave. His business is then to fire 
promptly, and make the best shot he can under the circumstances. Should 
he miss, it can be imagined that there is then practically no ‘‘ means of 
escape ”’ for the hunter. 

Unlike the lion, the tiger often takes to man-eating instinctively and 
without being driven to it by necessity. 

In India, and the countries immediately adjoining it, a Government 
report states that a tigress had stopped a public road for weeks, and had 
killed one hundred and twenty-seven natives from a single Indian village 
before she was shot; whilst, for the six years previous to the report, tigers 
had killed no less than four thousand two hundred and eighteen people in 
one province alone. 

Tigers are not by any means aennned: to the hot plains of India, for 
they are found high up in the Himalayan mountains, frequently above the 
snow level line. These snow tigers, as they are called, grow to an 
enormous size and are covered with very long and dense fur. Many 
hunters, both native and European, report that they actually burrow 
underneath the snow during bad weather. Their skins fetch almost 
fabulous prices at times, as they make such magnificent rugs. 

Formerly, their huge ancestor, the sabre-toothed tiger, roamed, like the 
lion, all over Europe. The remains of the sabre-toothed variety have been 
found in many parts of Great Britain. Perhaps there is nothing which 
more romantically brings to one’s mind the flight of time and the work 
of civilisation, than to imagine the lion and tiger roaming about in a 
locality where nothing wilder can now be discovered than an omnibus 
or a motor-car. 

There are many interesting, and apparently contradictory, statements 
as to the tiger’s method of killing, but there is good evidence that they do 
kill with a stroke of the paw—a blow which falls with sledge-hammer 
power. An interesting record of this was accidentally obtained by an 
enthusiastic photographer who detailed his experience in a Madras paper 
several years ago. 

He said: ‘‘ So far as I can ascertain, a photograph of a tiger, in the act 
of striking down a large animal, has never been taken until this week, when 
I secured a negative of a tiger killing a buffalo. I had focussed on the 
buffalo, which was tied to the stump of a tree in the middle of a field, and 
had just put a dry plate in the camera, when a tiger came up and struck 
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down the buffalo with a single stroke of his paw. My camera was not ten 
yards from the buffalo, and the tiger might just as well have come at me 
if he chosen to do so; but, fortunately, he selected the buffalo instead, and 
then I took advantage of my position and released the spring shutter just 
as he had given the buffalo his knock-down blow. 

‘The negative, I am sorry to say, is not a good one ; but it is neverthe- 
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By Gambier Bolton. 
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less interesting, because it throws some light on the vexed question, ‘ How 
does a tiger kill its prey?” In the photograph, which I have before me as I 
write, the tiger is seen standing on his hind legs, which are bent; his body 
is inclined to the ground at an angle of about 45°; his tail is straight except 
at the tip, which is curled upwards; and the right fore-paw is seen above and 
and the left below the buffalo’s neck. The head of the buffalo covers the 
shoulders and heart of the tiger, whose head appears above his horns; his 
back is nearly level, but his front legs are doubled up under him, and he is 
just in the act of falling. The head is drooping and lifeless, and the whole 
appearance of the buffalo tends to confirm the generally accepted opinion 
that the tiger, with his knock-down blow, dislocates the necks of his victims.”’ 

There is one more point which one may allude to before concluding 
these notes on His Lordship. It has been said that, though possessing a 
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sleek grandeur of his cwn, the tiger, notwithstanding its greater strength 
and agility, lacks the peculiar appearance of dignity possessed by the lion. 
His Lordship weuld have to own his inferiority to the ‘‘ king of beasts”’ in 
another direction—his powers of vocal expression! Tigers seldom, if ever, 
roar, and, in confinement, only the snarl and growl of the tiger are familiar 
to us; but when charging and angered, it utters a succession of peculiarly 
rapid, startling, coughing growls. To say that he ‘‘ coughs” is the nearest 
approach to accuracy in the way of simple description. Then again, as 
another writer has said: ‘‘ In his native forest, in the long nights of the 
cold season, when the wood or the hill seems to sleep in the moonlight, the 
tiger, striding along his lonely path and seeking his fierce mate, mews like 
an old tom-cat, or rather, like one hundred old tom-cats in chorus. It is 
a loud, and harsh, and grating mtau; a sound of dread echoing along the 
dreary jungle, making the sentry pause as he passes on his post by the 
slumbering camp, and the solitary settler turns in his cot and thanks the 
gods his little ones are safe within. It is seldom heard more than twice or 
thrice. When the tiger is on the look out for food (usually in the evening), 
he lies silent and motionless in some dense covert close to water, where 
animals resort to drink, and, when one of these approaches near enough, he 
bounds out on his prey in perfect silence, or with an abrupt and sonorous 
growl, terribly startling, which appears to paralyse the victim and deprive 
it of all power to fly or resist.” 
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BY MARGARET B. HOBSON. 





CHARACTERS: Mrs. DE BurGH. Miss ALcoTT. Major DE BuRGH. 
ScENE.—Mrs. de Burgh’s boudoir. Mrs. de Burgh and Miss Alcott are 
reading on lounges. The Major is smoking. 


RS. DE BuRGH (throwing book aside). Faugh! deadly dull! Not 
M an original idea in the book. The same old situations, the same 
love-making, no plot, no ending ! 
Miss ALcoTT (yawning). Ditto! ditto! That’s my book to 
a T. What idiots novelists are! Why do they write such trash ? 

MaJOR DE BURGH (drawling). S’pose some people read it—eh ? 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Why, of course, Dick! How stupid you are! 
People read it for want of something more exciting. When you’ve read 
the same eternal story fifty times over, you’re about tired of it, and want 
something new. P 

Miss AtcoTT. Oh, for something new! Something quite original, 
you know. 

Major DE BurGH. That ain’t difficult, a fellah ought to do that 
easily enough. 

Miss ALCOTT 

MRS. DE BURGH. 

Miss ALcotT. Why don’t you chip in, Major? Now’s your chance! 

MAJOR DE BurGH. Ladies first, y’know. 
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Miss ALcoTT. Gracious no! I’m not a new woman. Cigarettes 
please, Major. 

Mrs. DE Burcu. NorI. Matches, Dick, please. 

PAUSE. 

MajJOR DE BurRGH (smoking complacently). Well, come to think of it, I 
did hear an unusual story t’ other night at the Club. 

Mrs. DE BuRGH. Now, nothing naughty, Dick! 

MajoR DE BurGH. Oh, no. Quite unusual. 

Miss ALcoTT. Well, then, out with it. 

The Major gives thoughtful attention to puffing rings. 

MRs. DE BuRGH. We’re waiting, Dick. 

Major DE BurGH. Ah! Well—yes 

Miss ALCOTT (with rising inflection). Ye-e-cs! 

The Major leisurely lights fresh cigarette. 

Mrs. DE Burcu. Do hurry up. You men are so alas 

Miss AtcottT. You'll forget the story before you begin, Major. 

MajJOR DE BurRGH. Must construct my outline, don’t y’know. 

Mrs. DE BurGH (trying to wither her spouse). You might construct a 
fort as quickly. 

Miss ALCOTT (yawning). Wake me up, Lou, when he begins. 

MajJoR DE BurGH (soliloqguizing). Hum! deuced nice girl 

Mrs. DE BurRGH. Who? 

MAJOR DE BurGH. The heroine. 

Miss ALcoTT. Name please, Major. 

MaJOR DE BurGH. Pretty girl, you bet. Name? Call her Mary Ann. 

Miss ALtcoTT. And now for the hero. 

MAJOR DE BuRGH (contemptuously). Poor stick—awful duffer. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Then call him Dick. 

MAJOR DE BuRGH (proceeds calmly). Well, Dick and Mary Ann fell in 
love with each other. 

Miss ALcoTT. So unusual. 

MAJOR DE BurRGH. You wait for the dénouement. 

Miss ALcoTT. Oh! go on. 

MajJOR DE BurcH. Where had I got to. Ah! to be sure. Well, 
Dick and Mary Ann 

Miss ALcoTT. Again, Major? 

‘MAJOR DE BuRGH. Were in a quandary—situation beastly awkward, 
don’t you know. He, poor second son; she, rich only daughter. 

Miss ALcoTT. Quite too original ! 

MajOR DE BurGH. Now for the first original point. Elder brother 
was a stay-at-home Johnny—wouldn’t die—wild Indians and precipices 
were not in his line—staid sort of joker—never got drunk—went to church 
Sundays, and that sort of thing. 

(Major yawns, smokes, and seems to have forgotten all about the story.) 


Mrs. DE BURGH. \ ee ae eee 
Miss ALCOTT. 
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MaJOR DE BurGH. Smoke too thick, eh? 

Miss ALcoTT. No, story too thin. 

MajoR DE BurGH. Oh! of course! Story—didn’t finish it—must go 
on—Well, Dick was getting wild—wanted to get the girl aboard the 
lugger, do something desperate, don’t you know—climax near 

Mrs. BE BurGH. Yes—but what happened ? 

Miss ALCoTT (cynically). They eloped, of course. 

MajJOR DE BuRGH. You're wrong this time, Miss Alcott, because they 
didn’t, don’t y’know ! 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Well, then, what did they do? 

MaJOR DE BurGuH. That’s where the quecr part comes in. Every 
decent woman elopes nowadays. 

Mrs. DE Burcu. Dick! 

MajOR DE Burcu. Beg pardon, my dear, but I was only giving 
Miss Alcott a lead. 

Miss ALcoTT. Never mind me, Major, let’s have the dénonement. 

MaJOR DE BurRGH. Strangest thing you ever heard—perhaps I’d 
better not go on. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Well, now the story has got so far, you may as 
well finish it. 

Miss ALCOTT (preparing to face something inevitable). Don’t mind me— 
I’m not an infant. 

MaJOR DE BuRGH. Well, you brought it on yourselves. 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Do finish it off, Dick. It will soon be time for 
dinner. 

MaJOR DE BurGH._ By Jove, you’re right, my dear! Six-thirty, as 
I’m a sinner. 

(The Major walks hurriedly to the door.) 

Miss ALcoTT. Oh, Major! 

Mrs. DE BurGH. Oh, Dick! 

MajJOR DE BurGH (apparently bracing himself up for a terrible revelation). 
Are you ready ? 

Mrs. DE BuRGH (irritably). Oh, yes, to be sure! 

Major DE BurGH (laughing as he shuts the door), They were married 
from her father’s house! 





MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE IN “ THE 
TERMAGANT.” 


BY ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY PERCY ANDERSON. 


Olga Nethersole has produced at Mr. Tree’s sumptuous theatre, 

will have run four or five weeks before this article meets the eye of 

the reader. By that time all the idling, as well as the rest of the 
play-going fraternity, will either have seen the piece or have let it alone; 
but we shall all be agreed in one thing, that we have, in Miss Olga 
Nethersole, that vara avis—an actress with ‘‘ideas”’; nor is she lacking in 
courage, for ‘‘ The Termagant”’ is an exceedingly ambitious attempt, if not 
on the part of the authors, at all events on the part of the actress. The 
title-rdle of the Princess, who has to sustain all the main interest during 
four lengthy acts, demands a hugeness of endeavour which would alarm 
any tragedienne less heroic than Miss Nethersole. 

One is the more justified in entirely centring one’s attention on Miss 
Olga Nethersole, inasmuch as upon her entirely depends the fate of the 
piece. Even Roderigo, the hero (Murray Carson), Felipa (Miss Grace 
Warner), and Garcia, the irredeemable yillain (W. L. Abingdon), are 
practically mere incidentals, and though the play is marked by passages of 
considerable beauty and strength, the method adopted by the authors ot 
developing the tragedy, mainly by means of mere verbal misunder- 
standings, misunderstandings of the kind which one associates with the 
‘‘undomesticated”’ history of ill-assorted couples, ill-regulated households, 
and the like, is decidedly inartistic and irritating. Sequence of events— 
untoward events—may lead to tragic results, but it is difficult indeed to 
feel sympathy with mere verbal misunderstandings, or to feel anything 
better than irritation, when what one is pleased to call one’s ‘‘ common 
sense ”’ is being maltreated and outraged. ‘‘ We are going to make trouble 
between these two lovers” the authors seem to be saying, ‘‘and we don’t 
care how we arrive at it.” The effect is there, whilst we are dimly 
‘searching about for the cause. Beautiful words about love are put into 
the ‘‘ Termagant’s’’ mouth, she proclaims her own perfect affection, and 
promptly casts off her devout lover, with scarcely a grain of evidence. 
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for that of which she accuses him, 
and apparently glories in_ her 
worthless and ugly suspicions, 
suspicions, however, which could 
be easily and promptly removed 
by Roderigo, but for his weirdly 
thick-skulled stupidity. 

When I called upon Miss . 
Nethersole at her house in Norfolk- 
street, Park Lane, soon after the 
first night of the piece, I made the 
the simple and obvious enquiry: 
‘How did the play come to be 
written ?”’ and Miss Nethersole— 
whose sincerity, thoughtfulness, 
modesty, and charm of manner 
made the interview very pleasant 
—for me — made a reply which 
suggests much: “I asked Mr. 
Parker to write a play for me, 
but he was terribly busy, and 
could not, at first, do it, but he 
managed to put aside other work 





for a time, and, in collaboration Beatrix ( Act I). 
with Mr. Murray Carson, the whole 
play was written im a fortnight”; and Miss Nethersole went on to 


remark the literary beauty of the piece, concerning which I cordially 
agreed. If a fortnight’s work accomplished so much, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that another fortnight would have accomplished more. Causes, 
motives, principles, characters, might have been strengthened, and we 
should have been given colour, high light and shadows, instead of a - 
mere monochrome. 

Melodrama is farce with the fun out, it has been said, and I am inclined 
to think that there would be less farce in what is meant to be tragic, if 
some of what is meant to be funny were left in. Throughout the four acts 
of ‘‘The Termagant,’”’ it is left entirely to Nicolo (Harry Paulton), 
Roderigo’s servant, to awaken us to the fact that no body of people, 
outside a monastery, and, least of all in a Spanish Court—even a Court of 
Love—can exist for long in an atmosphere of chronic depression, but even 
Nicolo’s little sayings but serve to deepen one’s astonishment at the lack of 
art which has steeped all the principal characters in one sombre solution. 

Charming Miss Grace Warner, for example, whose last appearance was 
as Poppa, in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross,” has the part of an erring wife, who 
is dubious about the stability of the love of her seducer, but I verily believe 
that even erring wives have, sometimes, been known to smile, and I could 
forgive even such an Abingdonian villain as Garcia for falling away from a 
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woman who had no lighter moments, and no other mood to offer him than 
the superlative of the weeping appeal, the comparative of the sorrowful 
wail, and the positive of a moderately subdued wretchedness. 

In saying this much I am not girding at the acting, which may or may 
not be—I leave it to more competent judges—as good as it can be. My 
own feeling is one of admiration for much of the acting—that of Miss 
Nethersole is a veritable tour-de-force—but I feel sure that the authors were 
overcome and prostrated by the rush of that fortnight’s work, and hurrying 
on to the denouement on which they had settled, used the first means that 
came to hand, overlooking the high lights (if not the “‘deep darks’’) 
of the picture, and lacking time to criticise the Quixotic behaviour of 
the main personages of the piece. 

Yet this is a production which, because of Miss Nethersole, no well- 
intentioned playgoer should miss. I am writing a day or two after the 
first night, but, so far as I have had time to judge, the verdict of the 
critics has been kindly and sympathetic, and in many cases enthusiastic ; 
the ‘‘ booking ”’—still better criterlon—is prodigious, and therefore one 
may predicate, as well as hope for, the continued success of the play. 

The remarks which I have made, in considering the play as a dramatic 
production, would be somewhat outside the scope of this article, were it not 
that its lack of construction serves to accentuate the responsibility and 
the importance, which one must attach to Miss Nethersole’s conception 
and portrayal of the almost ubiquitous heroine. 

Here, I think, there can be 
—apart from details—nothing 
but praise. Miss Nethersole 
has always endeavoured, and 
has often successfully en- 
deavoured, to rise above tra- 
ditional conventionality. How 
can it be otherwise with a 
woman of resource and origin- 
ality? This is high praise, 
though to say an actress is 
capable of a conception, that 
she has ideas, and possesses a 
considerable measure of the 
needful ability, power and 
strength to enforce them, to 
give them birth and a definite 
shape, is to say much more 
than could be said of more 
actresses than one can count 
on the fingers of one hand 
AS It is the tendency to-day — 
Kenicie ¢hed tan): more especially with regard to 
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dramatic work —to apply indiscriminate praise to very ordinary merit 
in such insincere and indiscriminate fashion, that one is called upon 
to consider every goose a swan. An actress so-called, more often than 
not an ‘‘actress,’’ because of some development of figure or fancied 
physical charm, struts about the stage and mouths a part in a melodramatic 
monotone, and we are called on to believe that here is the apotheosis of the 
histrion, when all the time we are perfectly conscious that no good-looking, 
intelligent schoolgirl, after a week’s in- 
struction, could possibly do any worse. It ia 
we had more actresses - like Bernhardt, se 
Duse, and—Olga Nethersole, the stage would 
become a greater force in this country than 
it has so far attained. 

Miss Nethersole, it is needless to say, is 
an actress whose reputation is born of ex- 
perilence—and a fairly extensive experience. 
Her professional début was made ten years 
ago at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, in Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey’s company. Her first 
appearance in the metropolis was made at 
the Adelphi, in a play by Sidney Grundy 
and Henry Pettitt, after which she joined the 
Garrick company under Mr. Hare’s manage- 
ment in 188g, visiting Australia in a starring 
tour—as the phrase has it—in the following 
year. It was on her return to England from 
Australia, and in Mr. Hare’s company at the 
Garrick, that Miss Nethersole began to justify 
the attention which she had already attracted, 
achieving considerable success in Mr. Sidney 
Grundy’s ‘‘A Fool’s Paradise,” and as Zicka 
in the memorable revival of ‘‘ Diplomacy.” } 

Most ardent playgoers will remember Semen: 
that it was in the early part of 1894 that 
Miss Nethersole courageously leased the Royal Court Theatre for the 
purpose of producing a new play, ‘‘The Transgressor,” by a then 
unknown author, Mr. Gattie. 

The production of this piece marked her real début as an actress of 
originality and strength. Her subsequent tour in America went to prove 
the sound judgment of the enlightened citizens of the States, for every- 
where crowds rushed to see her; the theatres in which she appeared, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and, indeed, wherever she went, were filled 
to their utmost capacity; and, apart from big receipts and the number of 
people who went to see her, for the good and simple reason that they 
wished to see an actress whose work had appealed to their appreciation 
of good acting, Miss Nethersole and her company experienced one of 
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those booms which are hardly possible, I imagine, in any other part of the 
world. ‘‘Interviews’’ real or imaginary—the latter being read perhaps 
with the greater avidity—appeared in all the papers, her ‘ Carmen ”’ 
produced a special sensation, which was heightened by the ingenious 
journalist (an editor by this time, no doubt) who invented and extolled 
‘the Carmen kiss,” so that the story of this wonderful kiss flashed from 
end to end of that great continent in a way which had been scarcely 
outshone by the memorable twinkling of Trilby’s feet. 

Apart from this, however, her success 
on her merits as an actress, was some- 
thing to be remembered, her greatest 
triumphs being Marguerite Gauthier in 
‘‘La Dame aux Camelias,’’*‘ Carmen,”’ 
Gilberte in “‘ Frou-Frou,” and, of course, 
Juliet. Little wonder that—though I 
know her motives are disinterested, for 
Miss Nethersole is in all things sincere 
—she thinks well ot the Americans, who 
have been so often beforehand with us 
in discovering our own talent; or that, 
on their part, Americans in London are 
flocking to the new play at Her Majesty’s, 
and, if I judged rightly at the time of 
my visit, are not the least enthusiastic 
in their greeting of one of Cousin 
Jonathan’s best favorites. 

Miss Nethersole has obviously had 
great opportunities, but she has also 
made rare use of them, for, naming any 
character that she has portrayed, we 
shall find that her conception of it has 
been bold and distinctive. 

Miss Nethersole (even her year of 
birth is not concealed in the traditional 
ook manner, from the multitude), is twenty- 

Maria. eight. ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” “ Denise,”’ ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite Gauthier,” and ‘‘ Juliet’’ in one’s 
youth !—Is not this—to use that terrible word—unique ? 

A talk with Miss Nethersole is refreshing. There is no affectation, no 
strenuous egotism—the player’s vice—and no pose, nor from her manner 
would one ever suspect Miss Nethersole of any wish to play strong 
emotional parts. The ‘‘Termagant’’ was produced on Thursday, 
September ist, and our conversation took place on Saturday, so that I 
began with remarking on the fact_that a_further rehearsal had been set 


down for that afternoon. : 
‘““Yes,”’ said Miss Nethersole, ‘‘one can’t have too many rehearsals 
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even after the opening night of the piece. It seems such a pity that one 
has to be judged, so far as the dramatic critics are concerned, by a first- 
night performance. If the company could appear before the ordinary 
audience first, and the critics made 

a point of attending on the third 

nght, for example, we should by 

that time be going well together, and 

the first-night nervousness would 

have vanished. 

“The part has tried my voice a 

good deal—no, I think the acoustic 
properties of the theatre are good— 
l attribute my voice trouble to the 
fact that I have not been playing 
lor six months and so the strain 
comes suddenly, so to speak, on an 
organ which is, in training terms, 
out of form. Of course, I am taking 
care of my voice during the day, 
resting it as much as possible, and I 
don’t think any effect of the strain 
upon it will be noticeable, at any 
rate, at the performances. 

“Yes, the tax upon one’s 
‘motional force is very great, for 
you must feel your part, and live in 
i. Even when the theatre is closed, 
the part remains with one, which 
‘xplains the statement occasionally 
made that my rendering of a part 
differs, in some respects, at each — _ 
performance. One gets deeper into 
one’s conception of the character, 
and so one is inclined to make 
spontaneous changes in details. This is the necessary outcome of really 
living in the part: one’s work is spontaneous. In the long run of a piece 
°ne’s performance must either progress or deteriorate. You cannot 
stand still. To go through it with monotonous sameness every evening 
must mean that you become mechanical. You will get tired of the part, 
and in that case your audience will get tired of it, too. 

“Preliminary study is, of course, the primary element in success. I 
studied ‘Carmen’ for about three years before I assumed the role, and I 
spent a like time with the ‘Lady of the Camelias.’ I live with my 
characters all that time, and so, when I come to act the part, I am so much 
in sympathy with the woman I impersonate, that action, gesture, and 
€Xpression come naturally. 
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‘As in ‘The Termagant,’ which ts, as I have said, written expressly for 
me, so in other pieces which I| have selected for performance, I certainly 
have a preference for a part which develops as the play goes along. I don’t 
think that the subtleties of this development are lost on the audience. If 
the study of the character is well thought out and well expressed, it will 
always hold their attention.” 

In talking of other matters, Miss Nethersole discussed the advantage 
(to women) of all professions being thrown open to them in Great Britain, 
as in America; the advantage (to actors and actresses) of a Conservatoire, 
which my hostess regards as a crying necessity. The necessary technique 
cannot well be learnt, as my hostess pointed out, by a small part in a 
provincial company, or the even more unpleasant alternative of ‘‘ resting.” 
Miss Nethersole also made mention of the advantage (to playgoers) of a 
national theatre run on the lines of the Comédie Francaise, a theatre where 
the great works of dead dramatists could be seen; where you could see a 
Shakesperian play decently acted. 

Moreover, I noted some of the lovely old oak which Miss Nethersole 
has assiduously collected, and always with exceptionally sound judgment 
and good taste; also the first-night floral offerings, some of which hung in the 
dining-room. 

Before leaving, I learned that Thomas Hardy and J. K. Jerome take 
front rank amongst English authors for popularity in America, and also 
that THE IDLER is one of the three English magazines which have 
obtained a firm hold on the American public, facts which are interesting 
from so keen an observer, and which tend to make one sanguine that one’s 
admiring plaudits for American discrimination in dramatic and literary 
work, will not fall on deaf ears, whilst we may assure our American 
cousin that, though the Britisher is not so ready and quick in his appreci- 
ation, nor so spontaneous in his enthusiasm, yet his respect for Miss 
Nethersole’s high talent has made steady progress. Miss Nethersole has 
indced a high place as an actress, for she is only to be ranked with 
those two or three English artistes who really possess great ability. 





THE MUHAMMEDAN FESTIVAL. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


topsy-turvy of our own. We take off our hats when we enter a house; 

they take off their shoes. We beckon people by moving the hand 

towards us; they do so by moving it away from them, as we should if 
we were telling people to be gone. We write from left to right; they begin 
at the end of a book and write what we should consider backwards. They 
turn their screws from right to left, and deal their cards from the bottom of 
the pack. It 1s, therefore, not surprising to find that they have their 
carnival at the end of their Lent. It is really, after all, a very sensible 
arrangement, and they must enjoy it a great deal more than we do ours. 

Their Lent (Ramadan) lasts only a lunar month, but it is observed far 
more strictly than the forty days in Roman Catholic or even Orthodox 
countries. At any rate, it isa far sharper test of religious zeal. Imagine 
the hardship, particularly in a hot country, of not being allowed to eat a 
single morsel or drink a drop of any liquid between the small hours and 
sunset. Smoking is even prohibited, and there are religious penalties for 
anyone who should, by accident, inhale a whiff from another’s pipe in the 
street, or have his lips moistened by a passing water-cart. The Muhamma- 
dans feel the hardship very much, and their tempers grow shorter and 
shorter as the month of Ramadan wears on. They have a proverb which 
says that the first ten days pass by like a horse, the next ten days, like a 
mule, and the last ten days, like a donkey; and another proverb that the 
first ten days take it out of their flesh, the next, out their blood, and the last 
out of the marrow of their bones. 

They have an advantage, however, over the Christians in that they are 
permitted to eat, drink, and be merry during the night-time, to the full 
extent of their inclination, after a long day’s abstinence. The amusements, 
which go on during the nights of Ramadan, are practically the same as 
those of Bairam, the three days of carnival which follow. They are, 
perhaps, more picturesque, owing to their passion for illuminations, and I 
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confess I know no more entrancing sight than that ot an Eastern city with 
all the mosques and minarets and most of the principal houses decorated 
with rows of fairy lights. But there is certainly more go and vigour of 
enjoyment when Ramadan is over, and there is no more fasting to be 
thought of for another year. 

It was my privilege to spend this year’s Ramadan and Bairam at 
Tunis, which has always been among the gayest of Muhammadan capitals. 
One of my chief pleasures was to find that the Arabs take their pleasure 
quietly, but by no means sadly. You may wander where you will without 
any risk of encountering the jostling and shouting and vulgar hilarity which 
are part and parcel of European festivals. The centre of gaiety is the 
Rue Halfawine, the chief street in the Arab quarter, where most of the 
houses are turned into places of entertainment for the time-being. 

The most characteristic sight is that of Karagus, a native shadow per- 
formance, not always very delicate, but, like every other Arab creation. 
entrancingly romantic and imaginative. The principal’ themes are wild 
beasts, love and war, and the costumes of the puppets are always fantastic. 
I cherish a peculiarly tender recollection for a wooden lion, which snapped 
Its jaws with intense realism. Two candles, stuck into bottles, serve for 
footlights, and the audience, sitting cross-legged on wooden benches, passes 
its time in cracking nuts or chewing pumpkin seeds in the intervals of 
amazement. 

But, perhaps, the show which most delighted me was one exhibited ina 
kind of stable. The audience squatted round the walls, while the 
performers dressed themselves up as various familiar animals, and pranced 
about most drolly in the centre. There was an ostrich, whose particular 
joke it was to stretch out a long neck of red flannel and nibble at your face ; 
The camel was also very witty; but the horse, draped in patchwork chintz 
out of which the rider’s body emerged, afforded most delight of all. As he 
pranced more fantastically and more wildly, our enthusiasm kept on 
increasing, and I went away marvelling how completely and how easily I 
had been amused. 

The concerts were less to be recommended, and I rather grudged a franc 
for the privilege of beholding a row of very ugly Jewesses collected on a 
platform. Some of them were mere children, others very old crones, and 
all were shockingly made up, with startling rouge upon their cheeks and 
thick lines of kot upon their eye-brows. Their chief idea of amusing the 
audience seemed to be sitting and sipping- bad champagne at the expense of 
various admirers, but, from time to time, one of them would vouchsafe to 
oblige with a barbaric, wailing song, or an ungraceful dance, to the accom- 
paniment of male Jews, with a cracked piano and noisy tambourines. 

The coffee-houses were all crowded to the utmost, and the atmosphere 
was anything but pleasant, yet the fanciful simplicity of the performances, 
and the evident delight of the audiences, made up for a good deal. Here 
you might find a breathless crowd listening to the reading of stories from 
some version of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ An ex-professor, wearing spectacles 
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Halfawine Square. 


and an expression of severe solemnity, read aloud by the hour. I did not 
understand a word, but I was intensely interested all the while, so expressive 
were his inflections of dismay, of merriment, and of amazement, and his 
every gesture was as eloquent as Lord Burleigh’s famous nod. __In another 
house, a story-teller was improvising the most startling romances, each 
more improbable than the other, and every neck was craned forward so that 
not a word should be missed. Hour after hour, all through the night, the 
reading and story-telling continued, but it was rare for anyone of the 
audience to leave the place before the finish, and the harvest of pennies 
must have been small. 

In another coffee-house, a couple of Arab men were dancing. No Arab 
woman will degrade herself so far as to perform in public, and, if you desire 
to see dancing, you must content yourself with men or Jewesses. The 
dance was not graceful, but it was vigorous, and depended for its interest on 
a kind of ludicrous pantomime. The men advanced, wriggling grotesquely 
with their bodies, towards each other; they pretended to seek to slap each 
other’s faces; there were retreats and pursuits, incessant grimacing, and 
every variety of contortion, while tom-toms and bagpipes contributed a 
deafening din. 

All through the night, the provision stalls kept up a roaring trade. 
Everybody has a big meal directly after the cannon has announced sunset 
and immediately before it has heralded the resumption of the fast in the 
morning, but, after eating nothing all day, it is not unnatural to yield to the 
temptation of eating all night. I tasted most of the wares, but I must 
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confess that, though they were 
very appetising to look upon, 
they were disgusting accord- 
ing to European taste. The 
Arabs have a_ passion for 
rancid oil and cook all their 
food in it, not excepting the 
sweetmeats. The favourite 
is a kind of barley-sugar, 
made of honey and almonds, 
flavoured with oil, and there 
were oily varieties of Turkish 
delight. There was a_ kind 
of toffee which tasted of petro- 
leum, and was twisted into a 
fair likeness of true-lovers’ 
knots. Or you might  pur- 
chase a hunk of nutty cake, 
which was handed to you 
with one end wrapped up in 
an old piece of newspaper, and 
drove you to vow you would 
never eat cake again. Roast hazel nuts were, however, very good indeed, 
and you might buy the juiciest blood-oranges imaginable; but the 
common dates were a black pulp which had evidently travelled many 
hundreds of miles on camel-back, and suggested all manner of unclean- 
ness. There were great bowls of sherbet, and fruit syrups of every 
colour, which were consumed in enormous quantities, but, as the night 
proceeded, I observed that many of the Moslems had proved false to the 
teaching of the Prophet, and had either slunk into Jewisi pot-houses for 
absinthe or anisette, or had intoxicated themselves with preparations of 
Indian hemp. Public opinion seemed very tolerant of these excesses, and, if 
a drunken man was lucky enough to escape the vigilance of the police, he 
would always be helped home by his friend. The law, however, is severe, 
and, if an Arab is taken into custody for drunkenness, he may rely upon the 
infliction of a long period of imprisonment by the native courts. 

The same sights and amusements are there during the day-carnival of 
Bairam as during the nights of Ramadan, but there area number of outdoor 
amusements as well. 

This year, the last day of the Christian carnival chanced to coincide with 
first day of Bairam, and served to emphasise the contrast between the 
tawdry revelry of the West and the delicate picturesqueness of Eastern 
gaiety. Particularly was this to be noticed in the matter of costume, for 
there is rarely an Arab so poor but that he contrives to have a new set of 
clothes of the softest and most harmonious colours for Bairam, and the 
universal gaiety, now that the long fast was at an end, was in keeping with 
2A2 
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the freshness of the costumes. The finery was especially noticeable in the 
case of small boys, who were resplendent in blue, red, orange, purple, and 
gold, and for whose amusement the feast is always more especially directed. 

Their most popular recreation was to patronise the various swings and 
whirligigs which filled up the centre of the principal square in the Arab 
quarter. The most usual contrivance was a kind of miniature of the Great 
Wheel: a succession of seats, each constructed to hold two children, 
working round and round in the air. The motive power was afforded by a 
stalwart Arab, who gave each car a sturdy push as it passed. The crowd 
never tired of watching the performance with an amused air, and the 
children were in an ecstacy of pleasure throughout the whole experience, 
alas, all too short. 

But, did they detect you in the act of taking a snap-shot at them with a 
camera, an instant change came over the spirit of the dream of their 
enjoyment. They were, more or less, prisoners up there in the wheel, and 
could not run away as they would have done in the open. But they would 
cover their faces with their hands or make the most hideous grimaces in 
order to defeat your purpose. This is due to a precept, in the Koran, 
forbidding the reproduction of any human likeness, and to a superstition 
that, if this precept is violated, the various reproductions will haunt their 
models in the next world, clamouring to be given a soul. There is also 
another belief that the possessor of anyone’s likeness has the power to 
bring sickness and death upon him by digging pins into the portrait, just as 
the witches of the Middle 
Ages dug pins into small wax 
images of their enemies. It 
is therefore not surprising that 
the small boys of Tunis 
should run away very fast 
from anyone with a_photo- 
graphic camera, whose powers 
of evil they consider so 
dangerous. 

Next to the swings, the 
chief occupation of the 
younger generation was to 
climb, some twelve or fourteen 
at a time, into a long two- 
wheeled wooden cart called 
an arvaba, whose driver con- 
ducted them all round the 
town at a walking pace for 
a halfpenny the hour. They 
did not shout or give way to 
mischievous instincts, as £ | 
European children do, and, if pe eee 
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one of them had a drum ora 
tin trumpet, it was the rare 
exception. But they cracked 
nuts and ate fruit with the 
utmost diligence all the time, 
and it was easy to see, from 
the animation of their faces, 
that they were in the seventh 
heaven of enjoyment. How 
fine a thing it was, they 
evidently felt, to be able to 
drive about the town by the 
hour, like a pasha, and have 
nothing to do but enjoy the 
happiness of living and ob- 
serve the envy of every ac- 
quaintance who went by a-foot. 

And then the toy stalls, 
even more popular, because 
less familiar than the fruit 
stalls! To us, tin swords 
and drums and_ pop-guns, 
made for the most part in 
Germany, were only attractive by reason of the Oriental phantasy 
displayed in their arrangement. But to the Arab, who remains an easily 
amused child, however long he may live, the simplest contrivance seemed 
a masterpiece from the wonderful West. 

If the children’s carnival passed in surprising silence, that of their 
elders was even more remarkable in that contemplative repose which does 
duty for enjoyment. The coffee-houses, which had ‘had their shutters up all 
day for a month, were now more thronged than ever; but the ghostly 
figures, sitting cross-legged in their white robes, and blinking serenely over 
the restored coffee-cups and long pipes, scarce uttered a word at long 
intervals, and might almost have been members of some strange sect of 
Quakers. Whenever a man meets an acquaintance during Bairam, he falls 
upon his neck with the true patriarchal embrace, and wishes him the 
compliments of the season, or, if an inferior, he will kiss the hem of the 
garment of the man whom he wishes to honour. 

In the way of distraction, he is often content to dream away the 
greater part of his holiday, chewing the cud of his wealthy imagination, 
or he will listen for the hundredth time to the readers and story-tellers 
in the streets or in the coffee-houses. <A street story-teller is particularly 
amusing to watch. He collects his audience in a circle round him by 
much banging of his tambourine. Then he proceeds to spin the most 
marvellous yarns, only stopping to collect pennies whenever he reaches a 
climax of excitement and perceives that his hearers are burning to know 
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what happened next to the princess, or the Djinn, or the enchanted casket. 
He reminds me of the sensational magazines, which always take care to 
close the instalments of their serials at the most breathless situations. 
When he has collected as much as he fancies will be volunteered by his 
hearers, he counts up the total and announces that he must absolutely 
have so many pence more before he will reveal another syllable of his 
story. He is generally as good as his word, and it is the most inquisitive 
part of the audience which has to pay. According to the interest of a 
story, and the greed of the teller, the frequency of these demands varies, 
but they are always introduced with so much humour and ingenuity that 
no one conld possibly resent them. 

The snake-charmers adopt similiar methods. They beat a drum to 
attract the crowd, and then deposit, in the centre of the circle, a long, 
pear-shaped basket and a kind of bundle or bag made of old rags. These 
contain the serpents, which are induced to put out their heads in order to 
arouse the public curiosity, but the performance itself never begins until 
a satisfactory collection has been made. The serpent will then follow the 
charmer round and round the circle, while he pipes to it upon a rustic 
flute, or it will sit up and make furious darts at him when he has subjected 
it to a long process of teasing. An Arab told me that the fangs of these 
serpents are never removed, and that most of the charmers come to grief 
very early in their careers. I believe that what they. rely upon is teasing 
the serpent and making it dart against its basket, or some other hard 
substance, till it has spent its 
venom; but, even so, it is 
rather horrible to see the man 
hold up a snake in front of 
his mouth and allow it to 
sting his outstretched tongue 
again and again. 

The remaining occupation 
for Bairam is to stroll into 
some coffee-house, or garden, 
and listen to Arab music 
interpreted by Jews. In the 
appended picture we have 
three Jews, in their distinct- 
ive raiment of blue cloth, 
sitting cross-legged on a 
bench. They have taken off 
their shoes for comfort and 
politeness, and will play by 
the hour so long as there are 
customers to reward them. 
Their music is inexpressibly “<a “in 
monotonous, being always of Fasting Nigyers. 
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a shrill and plaintive character, such as all Orientals love. Martial 
or inspiring music jars upon them, and they can understand it as little as 
we do the piercing strains which often move them to tears as the highest 
expression of their appreciation. 

During Bairam, it is the duty of every loyal subject in Tunis to go to 
pay his respects to the Bey at the Bardo Palace. In the picture, he is 
standing at the top of the steps in his finest uniform, with all his 
decorations, waiting to receive the French Resident. Around him are 
the few remaining officials of his little court, while, at the side of the 
steps and in the balconies of the entrance, are natives of every class, 
kept back in the most perfunctory way by a rare policeman or two. 
This is almost the only occasion in the year when the Bey is allowed by 
the French to exhibit any of the few remaining attributes of his titular 
sovereignty, and people come, no doubt, in greater numbers than they 
would do if he were to be seen about every day. As it is, the ceremony 
consists of little more than the reception of the French Resident at the 
top of the steps, and, afterwards, in the throne-room, of all who care 
to come to offer their good wishes to the Bey. If you decide to be present, 
you must be ready to undergo a certain amount of jostling, but you may 
observe an instance of the strange democratic principles which appertain 
to every Oriental despotism. The Bey, though shorn of his authority 
by foreigners, is still the father of his people, and, as they come to kneel 
and kiss his hand, you remark that they do so, not as cringing slaves, 
but as dutiful children. 





ee a ILLUSTRATED BY B. SCHUMACHER. 


CHAPTER XXXI.* 


STOOD a moment staring speechless at the signatures ; the magnitude 

of the disaster was, as yet, unrealised in full, but I was conscious that 

a terrible blow had befallen me; I was bewildered no longer; 1 had 

been duped—cheated-—ruined—bereft at a blow of all I loved on 

earth, and of all hope; I had lost Douglas; my mind was clear from that 
moment. 

‘““T see,’ I muttered, my lips almost too dry to form the words; ‘‘ and 
this confession, ‘I have married the man I love ’"—this is to be shown to 
Douglas ?”’ 

“ He has already seen both this and the register,” said Catherine. ‘ Will 
you believe if I tell you, that not I, but——”"’ 

I never heard the rest of the sentence; a merciful unconsciousness 
bereft me of my senses, and, I suppose, I swooned and was carried away-—of 
this I know nothing. 

From swoon I passed to fever of the brain, during which I could neither 
remember nor forget that which had brought about my sickness, but lay 
with aching head and burning veins, conscious of pain and misery, but 
unconscious of their cause, though, through all, there seemed to stalk, 
undefined and unshaped, the ghost of a sorrow that would not rest. 

I know now that I hovered between death and recovery, but nearer 
death, for many wecks. I have been told that Olga was most assiduous in 
nursing me, and that the Grand Duchess herself was entirely sympathetic 
and anxious for my welfare, visiting me frequently; I learned also, 
later, that Douglas came from time to time to enquire, and that he 

* Copyright, 1808, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 
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looked and went like a ghost: but of this I heard nothing until very 
much later. 

When I did recover consciousness, memory did not immediatcly 
accompany it. I recognised those whom I saw about me, but at the first 
failed altogether to connect them with the past. 

lor instance, when I opened my cyes to look feebly around in the first 
moment of my return to consciousness—Von Amberg sat by my bedside. 

I lay and stared, all eves, at him. I knew it was Von Amberg, but why 
he was there, or what he had to do with me, or I with him, I did not 
attempt to understand, or even lazily to wonder. I¢ven when he bent and 
kissed my forehead, and thanked Ged that I was better, I was far too weak 
to be surprised. 

Olga came—and I knew her. The Grand Duchess came, and I 
recognised her ; yet none of these three aroused any sort of emotion in me. 
If Douglas had come, I think it would have been different ; but Douglas did 
not come. 

Then slowly and by painful degrees, I grew stronger; and with renewed 
strength came memory, and, with memory, resentment—but cach advance- 
ment came most gradually. 

And the first impression of all was that of a great loathing for Von 
Amberg, whose presence seemed to fill me with fear and disgust long before 
I could recall any good reason for the feeling. 

I well remember Olga Naryshkin gently reasoning with me when I told 
her of it. Von Amberg had been in the room, as he was every day, and at 
his departure I whispered to Olga that she should shut the door and keep 
that man out because I hated him. 

‘Qh, fie, Elsa!’ said Olga, ‘‘and he is so gentle and attentive 
shall learn to value such things; they are none too common in men!” 

‘Don’t let him in again! I hate him; it makes me worse to see him!" 
I said, and nothing would persuade me to alter my mind—so that Von 
Amberg rarely came, and then only when I slept. 

But the day arrived when I remembered all—-and a day of misery It was 
—indeed, so horrible an awakening was it, that to this hour I hesitate to 
recall that period of misery, and I shall not dwell upon it even now ; 
sufficient to record that, fora week or more, I suffered torments which the 
horrors of Gehenna could not surely greatly exceed, during which time I 
railed at God and man, and longed to die; I shricked for Douglas, and 
cursed Von Amberg and Olga and the Grand Duchess and all who had 
worked this evil upon me. = Then, when I had passed through the worst 
paroxysms of rage and grief that the realisation of my misery brought, and 
was settled in a calmer, though none less mournful spirit, I sent for Von 
Amberg, who came, hollow-eyved and long-cheeked: a man who had 
obviously suffered, and as plainly one who stood in fear of the present 
interview, and of what should be said thereat. 

I signed him to a seat—one in which I need not look at him, but close 
enough to hear easily and to be heard. 
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‘‘ Now, tell me the truth from the beginning,” I said; “it can makeno 
difference between us, but the truth I will know. My letters to Douglas, 
first; these were never delivered? ”’ 

‘‘ They were delivered, after having been read by the Grand Duchess ; 
the reply from Douglas, written by the Prince, was taken to Her Highness, 
whom it so infuriated that she was all for sending you forthwith to 
Schliisselburg. It was Olga that turned her from her purpose by 
suggesting the alteration of the day, and—and of the husband.” 

‘‘ And you agreed! ’’ I said, bitterly. 

‘“*T love you,” said Von Amberg. ‘‘ What else could Ido? Besides, 
Her Highness would have it so, otherwise you might have been in 
Schliisselburg at this moment. Oh, Elsa! if only——” 

‘‘ Stop,” I interrupted; ‘‘and the confession that I had married the man 
I loved—whose devil’s brain devised that?” 

‘“‘It was Her Highness, I think,’’ faltered Von Amberg. ‘‘ She is not 
scrupulous in matters of the heart. She would have Douglas at any price, 
she said.” 

‘¢ And you countenanced the lie—the mean, miserable, pitiful fraud that 
was to deceive an honest man into believing ill of the woman he loved—oh, 
for shame, Von Amberg !—-for shame !” 

‘“‘ Before God, Elsa, I knew nothing of it! I am guilty of this marriage, 
but, as I hope to be forgiven by God and by you, I believed it to be the only 
way to save you from Schliisselburg, which is hell upon earth.” 

‘And Douglas?” I said, and I knew that my voice trembled, though, 
alas! it could matter nothing to me now what answer Von Amberg made, 
even though he should tell the strict truth, and it should be as I feared. 

‘What of Douglas ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Has all this lying imposed upon him? Has he been deceived, and has 
Her Highness obtained that for which she has parted with her soul ? ” 

‘‘ That is a matter upon which I cannot speak with certainty.” 

‘‘Nay, speak on, Von Amberg; I will know all the truth, I tell you. 
The truth can neither mend nor mar the position in which we stand. Come, 
speak up! the truth cannot hurt you!” 

‘“‘T cannot tell what is the truth; I will say all I know. Judging from 
my knowledge of mankind, I should say that—your marriage being proved to 
him, and also your declaration that you had wedded the man whom you 
love, he would no longer waste himself upon the unattainable, but resign 
himself to that which lay to his hand.” 

‘That is spoken from the standpoint of the pigmy,” I said, scornfully. 
‘“You speak thus, Von Amberg, because you are small, and cannot 
comprehend the breadth and greatness of one whose nobleness overshadows 
you as the sky the earth. You do not understand such men; how should 
you? Do you tell me that Douglas surrendered his will to the Grand 
Duchess ?—come, you dare not tell me this in so many words! ”’ 

‘“‘T admit that I do not know; but, in honesty, I will say that the Grand 
Duchess does not commonly fail in affairs of the heart, and that here she 
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laid great siege. Yet it may be, as you believe, that she has failed—for her 
humour has been of the vilest of late, and as for Douglas himself, he has 
departed with the Grand Duke for Oranienbaum, while Her Highness, as 
you know, remains here in town.” 

“You see—you see!"’ I cried, joyously, ‘““when the gods fight, the 
legions of hell are defeated. Oh! I know my Douglas; he is not one to be 
fooled and beguiled as I have been; he loves me through all, and will ever 
love me—he 1s mine and I am his.” 

‘* My poor Elsa must remember,” said Von Amberg, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that 
this Douglas can no longer honestly love one who is the wife of another. It 
is true that our marriage was brought about without your consent, but it 
was a marriage nevertheless.” 

“ The Church and the law may call it a marriage, but as a true marriage 
I deny and repudiate it,” I replied; ‘enough said, Von Amberg. Do you 
suppose, because you have cheated mc into marriage with you, that I am 
therefore your wife? God forbid!" 

“In God's sight, yes,’ said Von Amberg, very pale. 

“Oh, no!—not in God’s—in the law's maybe; and what of your own ¢ 
Would you have a wife that does not love you ?”’ 

“ T shall live in the hope that you will learn to love me! ° 

“Oh, never! not if I goto school from now to eternity; I must always 
hate you, Von Amberg, for what you have done.” 

Von Amberg trembled like a leaf. 

“You are ul, Elsa, and you know not what you say,” he muttered. 
“One day you will know that love such as mine is worth more generous 
treatment than you are now ready to accord it. Will you give me the 
opportunity to prove this to you ?” 

‘Not if I must sce and hear you, Von Amberg,” I said. ‘* From. this 
day I will never willingly sit in the same room with you, or speak to you 
when we meet.” 

‘Ts there no hope for me, Elsa?" said he. *‘ Can you not believe that I 
did all for the best 7” 

“Oh, what a best!" I cried. 

‘Twill hope on!” 

“It is waste of heart; I will never be more to you than to-day ; it Is 
impossible, and you know it.” 

* T neither know it, nor will I believe it,” said Von Amberg, preparing 
to depart; “as Tsay, you are ill and you are angry, and I will not further 
distress you; but, if God wills, vou will love me yet.” 

“God does not will it! IT said, “ for I love another, and shall always 
love him. Believe me, faithful love is very precious in the sight of God!” 

And so the interview ended. 

With Olga I had a long argument. She contended that she was justified 
in taking the cruel course she had pursued, in view of the rage of the Grand 
Duchess. when she found that I had conspired with Douglas for our 
marriage, and that the Prince was our accomplice. 
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And argue as I would, I could not persuade her that this was not the 
case, so great a terror had she of the Grand Duchess and her vengeance. 

Nevertheless, I gained some satisfaction from the conversation, for Olga 
informed me that it was the general opinion of the Court that Her Highness 
had been entirely baffled in her pursuit of Douglas, who had responded 
to her advances even less warmly after my marriage than before it ; and 
that the rage of the Grand Duchess had bcen so great that life within the 
palace had become a terror, and I might account myself lucky that my illness 
had exempted me from the knowledge of it. 

Then Olga told me a strange piece of news, namely, that this same 
Grand Duchess had already begun to console herself for the failure of her 
love for my Douglas! Another lover had lately risen into prominence— 
and there was a probability that Douglas would presently be left in peace. 

At which news I burst into tears, and asked Olga why, in God's name, 
she had not waited just so long before cruelly aud wickedly marrying me to 
this Von Amberg, and rendering me thereby for ever and ever miserable. 

And Olga, crying a little also, bade me wait on and hope ever, for, she 
said, strange things happened in the world, and it might be that there would 
be happiness for me even yet. 

I knew Olga meant that I might learn to love my husband and live to 
be happy with him. What should Olga understand of such things ! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


TuHaT which puzzled and surprised me more than anything else was the 
attitude of Her Highness towards me, than which nothing could be more 
kind and full of sympathy, or less apparently conscious of past unkindness 
and ill-treatment ; for she spoke of everything without hesitation ; of our 
contest of wits for the possession of Douglas; and of the skilful and 
complete manner in which I had been duped and married to one man while 
I believed myself united to another. Her Highness spoke pleasantly and 
lightly of all this, which had been so terrible to me, as though such things 
were the merest trifles of the moment. Better this, I thought, than bitter 
animosity and further persecution because, forsooth, even the wickedness 
accomplished to secure her end had failed in its purpose and Douglas had 
refused to surrender his stout heart. 

But who shall understand or explain the ways of this extraordinary 
woman in matters which concerned the wayward passions of her heart ? 
Not one of those who knew her best but would have been ready to stake 
his existence that the love of the Grand Duchess for Douglas, being balked 
by his stubbornness, would quickly turn to hatred; yet here she was 
speaking almost jestingly of him, yet kindly and without rancour. It was 
wonderful and incomprehensible. 

As for my marriage, Her Highness persisted in speaking of it as a 
misfortune which might prove in the end to be pregnant with unguessed 
happiness. 
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His Majesty interfered. 


‘He is a pretty lad and loves you well,” she said; ‘‘ maybe his love will 
beget yours!” 

‘‘ Alas, Highness, my love is already a matured growth; as for his, I did 
not ask it and I will have none of it !”’ 

“Tut, child!” said the Grand Duchess, ‘‘ love comes and goes, and the 
heart aches and recovers; to-day it is this man and to-morrow another—I 
am older than you, be assured that it is as I have said.’’ 

Certainly Her Highness ought to know something of the matter, if any- 
one did, and I made no attempt to deny her assertions ; only repeating that, 
up to the present, my heart had rested at one love and had as yet felt no 
ambition to move onward. 

To which Her Highness made the characteristic rejoinder that, if that 
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were so, I must wait upon Fate; but that as for marriage, if this same 
Fate happened to mate two persons who were never intended by nature for 
one another, why, it must not be surprised if these two persons took into 
their own hands the matter of re-arranging their affairs for themselves 
—what ! were they to suffer for evermore for the blindness of destiny ? 

As a matter of fact, that which saved Douglas from the storm of hatred 
and vengeance which would otherwise have fallen upon him for his offence 
of constancy to myself and loyalty to his master, was not the forgiving 
spirit of Her Highness, nor yet her good-natured indiffence, but the sudden 
appearance upon the scene of one who, for a while, so overmastered her 
being, that in Gregory Orlof, the godlike young artillery officer, she soon 
forgot Douglas and everything else which went before, and became utterly 
absorbed in this new and passionate interest. 

Gregory Orlof was a new arrival in the town, where he had already set 
many susceptible hearts a-flutter. He was elder brother of Alexis Orlof, 
the Preobrajensky Guardsman of whom mention has been made, and was 
even a more magnificent man than that gay and splendid young soldier. 
Gregory had been absent upon foreign service for some years, fighting 
wherever the Russian arms were busy in the various quarrels and small 
wars of the time. He had lately returned to peaceful life in the capital, in 
nominal charge of a prisoner of distinction, one Count Schwerin, aide-de- 
camp to Frederick of Prussia, whom he had assisted to capture at the siege 
of Zorndorf, when Orlof had—it was said—received three wounds while 
standing in one spot, on duty. Gregory was known already in St. 
Petersburg as ‘‘the giant with the angel’s face,” and had been appointed, 
very soon after his arrival, aide-de-camp to Prince Shuvalof, the new 
favourite of Her Majesty the Empress, to whose mistress he promptly laid 
siege, with the result that the latter soon manifested a preference for the 
young lover over the old. It is said that this performance so amused and 
delighted my mistress, the Grand Duchess, that she was at once attracted 
to the young artilleryman and commanded his brother Alexis, whom she 
already knew, to introduce him to her notice. 

This done, Her Highness soon fell a victim to the fascination of his 
beauty, forgiving him, for the virtue of his splendid appearance, the marked 
shortcomings of his manners. For Gregory was uncouth and rude asa 
bear, though he made—it is said—an attractive lover. These Orlofs were 
not, indeed, of exalted or even of gentle parentage. Their grandfather 
had been a common soldier in the Streltsi regiment of Peter the Great, and 
the story of his narrow escape from the block is interesting enough to 
mention in connection with the name of his grandson Gregory, who, with 
his brother Alexis, was destined to play a great part in the affairs >f the 
court and state during the next few years. 

These Streltsi, or Archer, Regiments of Peter the Great having rebelled 
against authority more often than the Emperor considered consistent 
with the safety of the realm; and having, at last, actually marched upon 
Moscow in a somewhat serious enterprise against the authority of Peter 
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himself (a rising which was put down, by the way, by the grandfather of 
Douglas, the Scotsman, Patrick Gordon). the Tsar condemned the entire 
force to disbandment and a large portion to death by public execution. 

Thousands of the wretched creatures were beheaded in the streets of 
Moscow, the courtiers and grandees of the State being pressed into the 
service of the Tsar as executioners, though utterly incapable of performing 
their hideous task with mercy and despatch. Moscow ran red with blood. 
Blocks stood at every strect corner, and disgusting sights were everywhere 
witnessed, owing to the unskilled efforts of the executioners to perform their 
duties. 

At one of these blocks there stood an old, white-haired, Streletz, who 
awaited his turn to die without any appearance of emotion or fear, singing 
soldier-songs, dancing, merrily encouraging his companions, and even 
laughing at the clumsiness of those who attempted to cope with the ghastly 
work before them. 

Presently, the block becoming free for a new victim, this old man was 
about to step into the vacant place, when another shouldered himself in 
before him—a proceeding which he greatly resented ; arguments arose, and 
these soon ended in a vigorous sct-to which greatly amused the crowd of 
sight-seers and amused also the young Tsar, who happened to come by at 
the moment on his rounds of inspection. 

The fight was a long and spirited one, the two men entirely forgetting 
that the matter at issue was which should precede the other, by a minute or 
so, into the next world. 

This marvellous nonchalance so delighted the Tsar that, when the fight 
was over and the old man proceeded to claim the prize of victory by 
kneeling first to receive the axe upon Ihis neck, His Majesty interfered and, 
in spite of the protests of the veteran who insisted upon accompanying his 
fellows to Paradise, he would not have him die, but spared both men, 
afterwards raising Orlof to an honourable position in his new regiment of 





euards. 

Such was the origin of this giant, Gregory Orlof, who quickly became 
the darling of the St. Petersburg women and more especially of Her 
Highness the Grand Duchess, over whom he acquired a great influence 
and to whom—it must be admitted—he presently rendered political 
services as great and important as were those of any one of all her 
entourage. 

For with Gregory’s rise to prominence, and with his installation as 
prime favourite and accepted lover of Her Highness, the party of the 
Grand Duchess began to grow and to develop very rapidly, though very 
secretly. 

Meetings were held weekly and oftener, and rare indeed was it 1f some 
new accession of importance was not announced at each of such gatherings. 
And what was the object of the party thus formed and developed ? 

At present, there was no definite or particular object excepting the 
safety of Her Highness who, it was considered, stood in personal danger 
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for this reason; that the Empress grew old, and felt the effects of the 
unhealthy life she led; she could not survive much longer, and—her 
protecting influence removed, what should prevent His Highness, who 
must in any case accede—from divorcing his wife and seating his Lizooshka 
upon the throne beside him? It was reported that the prince had actually 
threatened that he would do this, and that Lizooshka—like the uncouth 
fool she was—had repeated His Highness’ drunken observation to 
Goodooyef, her chosen friend and adviser, who had passed it further. 

Hence it was that the friends of the Tsarevna, who were many—mostly 
young officers, her devoted slaves and admirers, were of opinion that an 
organised party was an absolute necessity ; and that all of these hot-bloods 
solemnly leagued themselves together in a vow that their adored mistress 
should never be divorced and imprisoned until every one of their impetuous 
young heads had been removed from its supporting shoulders. 

And, what with the contingent of Artillery brought in by Gregory 
Orlof, a number of Preobrajensky officers for whose accession Alexis was 
responsible, and an equal force of Seménofsky guardsmen influenced by a 
third Orlof brother, the party began to assume considerable proportions. 

Meanwhile, Her Majesty had fallen into a state, mental and physical, 
which greatly alarmed her friends. She had grown very nervous. She 
refused to pass two consecutive nights in the same room and bed, being 
continually haunted by fears which were rather spiritual than physical. 

She drank more heavily than ever, and suffered from violent pains. She 
spent, as usual, much time before her favourite ikon, chattering ceaselessly 
to it, and repeating to it the sayings and reciting the praises of Shuvalof, 
her present favourite. 

But that which most seriously affected Her Majesty was the question of 
the seccession, and the fear that trouble might follow after her own death 
which she felt to be near. 

She was dissatisfied with the state of affairs as between the Tsarevitch 
and his wife, and naturally so; their quarrels endangered not only their 
own position, but also that of Paul, the little prince their reputed son. 
What if the new Tsar should repudiate his heir, as he might well be justified 
in doing? Then, the people in their indignation might turn away from the 
line of the great Peter, and set their faces towards the Ghost of Schliissel- 
burg, and that—of all things—was to be avoided. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IT so happened that I was myself the cause of great alarm to Her Majesty 
by foolishly allowing my tongue to wag over the gossip of the court. 

The Empress sent for me, soon after my convalescence, in order to 
express her sympathy with my long period of suffering, and her congratu- 
lations upon my recovery, for the kind old woman never neglected an 
opportunity to show good feeling towards any of those about her who 
appeared to be in need of sympathy. 
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She had heard of my 
marriage, but not of the cir- 
cumstances which led to it. 
All this was kept strictly 
secret, by order of the Grand 
Duchess, who did not desire 
that any should be informed 
of the matter beyond those 
few whoalready knew; though 
I suppose it must have been 
generally understood either 
that I had married, to oblige 
the Grand Duchess, a man 
whom I did not love; or else 
that, to please Her Highness, 
I did not yet live with the 
husband whom I had wedded. 
There were many, | know, 
who regarded my marriage 
as the outcome of my flight 
and adventures at the time of 
the death of Katkof—believ- 
ing that Her Highness had 
insisted upon it as a conces- 
sion or a kind of peace-offering. It mattered little to me what people 
thought, however, so long as I was not expected to make any show of 
affection for my husband; and this even the influence of my mistress 
could not persuade me to do. 

I sat beside the Empress and conversed with her about my illness, and 
my marriage—as to which she was kindly discrect, seeing that I was 
reticent upon the subject. Then she spoke about the number of Her 
Highness’ friends among the guards, and bade me tell her what was the 
meaning of the meetings so frequently held, of which she could not 
remain in ignorance. | 

Now, it appeared to me that, if Her Majesty knew nothing of the danger 
which was commonly said to threaten my mistress so soon as the Empress 
herself were out of the way, it could do no harm, and might do my mistress 
much good, if she were discreetly informed of it. I therefore said, laughingly, 
that it-might be as well, some day, that Her Highness should prove to have 
friends and supporters in case of emergency. 

“Gott im Himmel! child, what do you mean?” said the Empress, 
alarmed. 

‘That His Highness and Her Highness are notoriously an ill-matched 
pair,’ I said lightly, not desiring to alarm her Majesty, though anxious that 
she should know how matters stood in the opinion of the court. 

‘It is true, alas! it is true. God forgive those who brought them 
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together !’’ she said, excitedly ; ‘“‘ but what then, child? do you suggest 
that the Tsarevna might some day require help against her husband? Oh 
never, never—our poor Peter is a fool, God knows, and we all know—there 
is no concealing the fact; but he would not so greatly befool himself as to 
take arms against his Tsaritsa. Does he not know that Catherine is the 
darling of the people ? She lives deep in their hearts—deeper than he, for 
all that he has the blood of Peter the Great in his veins—he would not dare— 
he would not think of it!” 

‘¢ When a man 1s in the hands of a woman whose slave he 1s, who shall 
say whether he shall do this, or that, or the other foolishness? ”’ I said. 

‘‘What—Lizooshka?” almost shriecked her Majesty. ‘‘Do you 
suggest that he would—oh, no, no! impossible! even Peter would not 
make so great a fool of himself! You err, child—but I thank you for the 
idea; I shall guard against such a calamity. Lord, Lord! to think of the 
Vorontsova sitting where I have sat——’’ and the old Empress went off 
into a choking laugh and a series of coughs which brought her attendants 
to the rescue and ended our conversation. 

I have little doubt that the favourite ikon heard all about Lizooshka, 
that evening, and of the threat of the Tsarevitch to depose his splendid 
wife in her favour. 

But our conversation bore fruit, for that very evening, Her Majesty, 
during the performance of the opera, suddenly produced the little prince 
Paul, and holding him upon a chair in the face of all the people, kissed the 
child and audibly remarked that she desired her people to make acquaint- 
ance with their future Tsar. 

This unexpected and surprising move of the old Empress filled my 
mistress and her party with delight, for they realised well its significance, 
namely, as a demonstration of belief in the legitimacy of the child, and 
therefore, in favour of his mother. 

But as for His Highness, against whose - reputed intentions the 
demonstration was supposed to have been made, he treated the matter us 
the best of jokes, declaring to those about him that he fully expected Her 
Majesty presently to declare the banished Soltikof, Tsar, and little Paul, his 
Tsarevitch ! 

And then, very shortly after these events, Her Majesty’s malady grew 
rapidly worse, and in spite of all that her foreign doctors could do to help 
her—for she defeated all their skill by refusing to give up the self-indulgence 
in which she passed her days and nights—the kind but foolish Empress 
died, and left the throne vacant for a far less worthy representative of the 
Komanof dynasty—Peter, late Tsarevitch, my Douglas’ master, and now 
undisputed Emperor of all the Russias. 

On her deathbed, the Empress brought together her nephew, His 
Highness, and my mistress, his wife ; and here, to soothe her last hours, a 
peace was patched up—a peace at which all those of the court who saw it 
secretly laughed, knowing it to be but an armistice or a truce—a breathing 
space in the midst of fighting. But the report of it caused great 
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rejoicing among the ignorant, honest Russian people, who love their rulers 
as very parents, and who bear ill to hear of any disagreements among them, 
just as they would hate to see their own father and mother at issue. 

And now it is time that I spoke of my Douglas; my Douglas of whom 
my heart is ever full, and of whom I would speak or write without ceasing 
if the object were to treat only of that subject which pleases the writer best. 

Will it be believed that, from the last day upon which we had parted as 
persecuted lovers, counting all that sad period of my illness and recovery 
and the dreary months which followed convalescence, a year and more 
had passed without our once meeting or speaking to one another ? 

Douglas, whether banished by the angry Grand Duchess who failed to 
corrupt him, or whether departing of his own accord because he would no 
longer be pursued—had departed, immediately after my first convalesence. 
into the country to his estates, where he stayed until—in view of the 
imminent decease of the Empress—his master, the Grand Duke, sent 
hurriedly for him, unwilling to pass without him through the ordeal of 
accession. Thus it happened that Douglas was in town once more on the 
day of Her Majesty’s decease. 

I had written to Douglas as soon as ever my fingers had recovered 
sufficient strength to hold the pen. I had implored him to believe, if not 
for old faith’s sake, at least on the testimony of my illness, that my marriage 
had been the result of a heartless scheme, devised, if not by, then on behalf 
of, the Grand Duchess; that the so-called confession had been written in 
the belief that the muffled, disguised cavalier whom 1 had married, was 
indeed Douglas, and no other; and that I loved him now as ever, and as I 
should to the end of this life and hereafter. 

Yo which letter Douglas replied that undoubtedly a great misfortune 
had befallen us, for which he blamed himself in that it was he who had 
brought me to this place, and who was therefore responsible for all the evil 
that had come of it. 

‘‘ Would to God, Elsa,’ he had ended, ‘‘ that we had escaped when we 
Hed toyether—but, since it was ordained otherwise for us, we must even be 
content with that which 1s, forgetting that which might have been. For 
the rest, your husband, so far as I have learned, is a good and faithful man; 
it were wiser—since you are bound together—to forpet all that has gone 
before and settle down into the new life which Providence has seen fit to 
ordain to you!” 

Not a single word of love from the beginning to the end, and had not I 
declared that my own love should last until death? Alas, Douglas’ words 
and tone distinctly discouraged any love trom me; did he distrust me, or was 
the love of a married woman, to his sturdy righteousness, a thing to be 
suppressed—not to be named or thought of? I had never realized before 
this moment the full misery of my position as a married woman; and yet 
—knowing Douglas as 1 did—what should I have expected of him but 
just such a pronouncement: and, indeed. what right had I--even though mv 
marriage was nothing to me —to approach Douglas with words of love ¢ 
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I had steeled my heart, after this, to bear its load; but the task was a 
heavier one than I knew; and, often and often, I longed for the kind of 
spirit which could pick a quarrel with a fellow creature without better 
cause but that he stood in the way, and kill him there and then. 

But there was no quarrelling with Von Amberg. He was a very sheep 
and no man. Because I had bid him keep out of my sight, he did so; and 
beyond sending me beseeching glances when we rarely met, he durst make 
no effort to come to a better understanding. I hated him for this, though, 
perhaps, I should have hated him even more deeply if he had done other- 
Wise, 

It was in the death chamber of her Majesty that I first saw my Douglas 
—for I still thought of him as my Douglas, though sadly aware that he 
could never more in reality be mine, as once! 

The Empress lay in State in the great hall of her palace, and here 
there met together every person in St. Petersburg who’might fairly claim 
to be of any consequence; and many persons were to be seen, associating 
familiarly in this common meeting ground, who were to be much spoken of 
during the next six months, and to be arrayed in bitter strife the one 
against the other. As, for instance, Panine, tutor to little Paul, who was 
destined to be the head of Catherine’s party, of which Alexis and Gregory 
Orlof, Tyéplof, Bariatinsky, and many others were the limbs. The 
Tsarevitch—now Tsar—was present also, flirting and fooling with the 
ladies of the court, ogling and grimacing while better men and women 
wept. . 

My mistress, now Tsaritsa, was present also, apparently overwhelmed 
with real grief, but having two eyes for Gregory Orlof and hardly a glance, 
as I was truly glad to see, for Douglas. She wept bitterly at intervals, 
and her attitude on this day was duly reported without the palace, greatly 
pleasing the people who heard of it. 

The contrast of His Highness’ conduct was also duly noted, and his 
fooling compared with the becoming behaviour of his wife; and thougha 
great number reflected upon the propriety of the one and thescandal of the 
other, yet a few were found tosay that, perhaps, after all, His Highness was 
the nore honest of the two, for certainly there had never been too much 
cordial affection between the two ladies during the life of ‘the little 
Mother, to whom might God grant a Heavenly Kingdom.”’ 

My husband was there among the rest, gravely watching me and 
watching Douglas also, but with a difference of expression. For me he 
wore, now a hungry look, now a sentimental beseeching one—which I liked 
no better than the other; for Douglas, he reserved a lowering and suspicious 
expression, as though he would be pleased to pick a quarrel with him, his 
wife to be the prize for the survivor. And as for me—God forgive me !— 
I longed with all my heart that heYmight! 


‘TO BE CONTINUED. 
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west. The early morning sun peers right down through with a 

glance so searching that it might be almost intrusive, if it were not 

so smiling, gentle, and calm. But before the dew is gone, a 
soft, cool shadow .slants along the footworn causeway stones. Always 
growing, but imperceptible in its progress as .the passing hour, 
it journeys over the trodden grasses that peep between the chinks 
and cracks and hang in dusky tufts along the sloping bank. You 
need no clock to tell the time. By nine, the homestead gable falls 
across the oaken lichgate post. At ten, the pear tree in the smithy garden 
reaches to the windlass of the well. At noon, a deep, dwarfed shade of 
bending cottage roofs, each of a different shape and height, sharp-cut into 
the sunlight on the dust, juts less than mid-way into the scorching road. 
And so the summer day goes slowly by, until at eventide, an hour before he 
sinks, the setting sun casts his last parting glance upon the other side. 
gleams on the row of white-washed homes that face the north, reddens the 
chimneys, and, for a brief while, gilds the mossy thatch that hitherto he has 
not seen. Then the church, that all day long has stood full in the light, 
puts on a deeper grey. The battlements of the square tower, the buttresses 
and jutting gargoyles grow dark ; and the old graveyard yew, with branches 
spreading over crumbling tombs, is black against the glory of a golden sky. 

Ours is not a busy street, neither is it of great importance. The squire’s 
house is half a mile away, and even the parsonage lies out of sight behind 
the trees. But it is old world and quaint. Life is simple and slow, and 
gives us time to know our neighbours and watch each other's little ways. 

In summer, when men and boys are all a-field—when. there is nothing to 
be heard but the distant rattle of the mowing machine beyond the hedge, 
the clink of hammer upon anvil in the forge, and the hum of drowsy children 
droning lessons in the school, one may walk the whole place through and 
meet no living soul. But let a stranger pass down-street. Then shall you 
sec life and excitement. Hammer in hand, the smith steps out to watch. 
Miss Hodinott—our maiden lady of independent means, who lives in the 
little square house with roses between window and porch, and alone boasts 
a brass knocker to her front door—strolls down and peeps over her garden 
gate. From all the cottages on both sides, wherever there was an eye near 
the window, there comes a petticoat out to door. Elderly, middle-aged, and 
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voung, all skip into the road behind his back and watch in silence the 
unconscious traveller out of sight. Then they speak in whispers as if in 
dread lest he might overhear. 

‘“*'Who’s that then?” 

‘* Where’s he one 0’ ?” 

‘‘ Where mid he be gwaine, then—I should like to know ?”’ 

Imagination has not wings to follow; so they call him a “ foreigner ” 
because they have not seen him before, and go indoors, provided with 
matter for speculation and food for thought. After all, it is the riddle of 
Life, whence a man cometh and whither he 1s going. 

There are “‘ foreigners ’’’ who smile when we speak of our “ street.”’ 

They vainly suppose the rattle of traffic, the scurrying of feet, the haste. 
and hum of an eager crowd, to be the essential features of astreet. Yet the 
smallest village, in the west at least, knows the road on which it stands by 
no other name. The truth is, we hold on firmly to the early meaning of 
many an ancient word ; and street, in the old time, meant a way paved or 
roughly pitched with stone. This was done, formerly, only between houses 
where folk were often passing-to and fro. So street was a stoned road, 
whilst road meant only a way by which people might ride. Just as a high- 
way was a great main track, raised higher than the surrounding forest and 
waste, to lie drier in times of rain, and stand in winter above the level of 
fen and flood. 

Under the broad eaves of our village, but mostly on the shady side of 
the road, the martins build. Birds are so shy, that this is the only nest the 
lover of Nature can often watch in the making from beginning to end. But 
they will come close to the window, sometimes even against the pane; and 
the putting up of their mud cottage is one of the prettiest love idylls in the 
world. a 

The two birds work together. Clinging to the side of the: house, thev 
lay their mud in place, and build up their round wall as -regular “as any 
bricklayers in the world. When a course is laid, they wait to let it dry. 
When the new house is big enough, of a leisure hour they sit inside, and 
talk, and lay their heads together and kiss to the full as often and as 
tenderly as simple country lovers in the unseen solitude of twilight at the 
stile in the lane. And all the while a sweet, unceasing twittering goes on, 
gentle as the echo of a love lyric too soft and far for ear to catch the words, 
but lasting as an unbroken flow of finely modulated prose. The sentimental 
endearments of green love-birds in a palatial cage are nothing to the 
domestic bliss of black and white martins in their half-built mud hut. 

But then a villainy begins. 

A sparrow, with the assurance of a house-agent who is also an 
auctioneer, takes note of this half-raised edifice, and drops down from the 
roof when the builders are away, a self-constituted clerk of the works. He 
even has the cheek to get inside. He turns round, sits down, finds the 
place commodious, on a truly eligible site, drier than the ivy, better drained 
than the shoot, and flies away again. 
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The martins work and woo in happy ignorance, lay-down a floor of dry 
grass and carpet it with feathers, think of a family and sometimes even 
hatch a brood. 

Then the sparrow comes and turns them out. They, poetic creatures of 
the air and sky, have no chance against this truly British bird. 

Now, all his buccaneering, privateering, piratical, fillibustering ways 
might be forgiven—they are in his blood and have made him universal, 
populous and great—if it were not for the downright infamy of his 
upholstery. In a week, he has stuffed his ill-gotten mansion with cotton 
rags and odds and ends of dirty cloth and straw. He has no room to put it 
all away. His useless bric-a-brac sticks out of the very door. 

But this is by the way. There has been consternation all down street. 

It was summer evening, the veritable village hour of out of doors. 

Ever so long ago did Esau Caddy’s cows, whisking their tails to beat the 
flies from their red backs, go sauntering, straggling by, smelling as sweet as 
milk, and, through the open gate, leisurely turn into the grassy meadow by 
the mill. The children had been playing games ever since school was shut. 
Some were at hick-stone 0: the causeway flags, some dancing “‘a ring—a ring 
o’ roses ”’ by the corner of the lane, and some were at cricket against a gate- 
post, with a bat split out of the cover of a starch-box, and an old blue 
worsted stocking rolled up tight for a ball. The smith had closed his forge. 
The shepherd, in shirt-sleeves, his coat upon his arm and his dog at his heel, 
had but just gone past the church. The carter’s boy was sitting on the 
door-step, squeezing his concertina with a vigour worthy of a better tune. 
The women folk and maidens were all out to door, for to gossip and look 
about a bit. 

And just in the first sweet o’ the cool, as soon as the sun was off her 
flower-knot, but before the light of day began to wane, Miss Hodinott had 
come out, as usual, in her wonderful summer gown, covered with impossible 
flowers like a wallpaper, and an ample sun-bonnet, of which she did not tie 
the strings. 

She was a person of weight and dignity, who, when she watered her 
garden, kept a little slip of a maid to run to pump and fill the bucket, whilst 
she made use of the can. And she showered her mercies according to rule, 
with a rigid sense of right and propriety from which she would rather die 
than depart. Half a bucket each to the hollyhocks, two cans to the 
carnations, one can and half a bucket to the ten-week stocks, and a bucket 
and half a can to the ‘‘ avemeen-primeroses ’”’ and the ‘‘ dellyers”’ between 
them. Then a whole can and a bucket brimful to pour over the head of the 
sweet-briar bush, and that was all. But, under this liberal treatment, a 
mingled fragrance of everything refreshing floated down street upon the soft 
west wind, and the dry earth gave off a smell of summer rain. 

The giggling maidens always kept half an eye on Miss Hodinott. She 
had astonished them more than once, and they never felt quite sure what 
she might do next. For the ‘‘ ooman,’”’ who did come down in an old pair 
o’ white kid gloves, in the dead o’ night, to pick slugs off her bedding plants 
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by the light of a tallow dip, might do anything—no doubt about that. 

Suddenly somebody cried that, ‘‘ Massy ’pon us! Miss Hodinott’s house 
must be a-vire, then! ”’ 

Sure as the light, at the upper casement of her old-fashioned bay-window, 
there was Miss Hodinott playing upon her thatch with a garden syringe 
with all her might. 

“ Vire! vire!”’’ cried one. 

‘“Vire! vire!” shouted another; and, in a moment, the cry was taken 
up and echoed all down-street. | 

Everybody ran, yelling with all his might. Men, maidens, women, and 
boys, all rushed through the little iron gate and up the garden to the house. 

Then Miss Hodinott, seized with alarm, clutched the syringe in both 
hands and herself cried ‘‘ Vire”’ at the top of her voice. 

But where was the fire? for there was not so much as a sign of smoke. 

“Where is it, Miss Hodinott ? Have ee put it out ?” 

She looked bewildered at the village crowd, glancing from one to another. 

‘“There’s nothen here,” she said. 

‘Then what be ‘bout, Miss Hodinott ?”’ 

“°Tis they things o’ sparrows do turn out the poor swallows,”’ she 
gasped. She called them swallows, as many country people do. 

Then, maddened by the laughter, and excited by a more than ordinary 
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act of daring on the bat of a hen sparrow, she plied her ae again 
with such effect that the nest was washed away. 

So now, whenever the name of Miss Hodinott do pass the lips of man, 
woman, or maid down-street, ’tis only to tell how she tried to shoot 
sparrows with a squirt. But the martins, mistaking her deluge for some 
new eccentricity on the part of the English climate, only set to work and 
built afresh. 

The sweetest place for summer evening idling is the river-side. 

One field to the north of the village street runs a broad stream, still and 
straight and deep, above the mill, and then winding through a valley of 
level meadows between gentle hills. It is not a trout stream, but it is just 
as well to carry arod. Every mile or two, a tributary brook runs down, 
and, from its brighter, fresher waters, fish come into the river and lose their 
way. Then they take new quarters below the weir, or in the swifts 
between the pools; and there, alone amongst good living, grow great and 
fat as aldermen. All day long they lie down in the depths and do not 
condescend to rise at fly. But sometimes, just as night is coming on, thev 
feed greedily for half an hour. 

All the smooth reaches now are paved with the flat leaves of the water 
lily, and the tall rushes cover up the banks. At midday, in the open 
places, under a scorching sun, thousands of coarse fish basked an inch or 
two below the surface whilst the tepid water steamed. Roach, and dace, and 
perch, with stripes upon their backs, lay side by side upon the top, with here 
and there a pike, still as a log, shoulder to shoulder with his natural prey. 
But now the dace are all alive, swimming in shoals and rising all the while. 
breaking the river with circles everywhere. A minnow, chased by a perch, 
leaps into the air, but falls back to his fate. Then comes a sudden rush, 
when a pike moves, and all is still, as everything seeks the cover of the 
weeds. 

Higher, away from the mill, the water shallows, and a gentle current 
holds the tall, thin reeds aslant. Now and again it quickens and gurgles 
around a bend, bubbling against dark, wooden piles driven in to save 
the overhanging bank. Then comes a narrow strip of gravel, laid bare 
by summer drought, with an empty mussel-shell lying upon the brown 
and yellow stones. 

A glow of golden sunset spreads over the whole west and glares upon 
the water, so that it dazzles the eye to look; and then the sun, red through 
a bank of soft, gray mist, sinks out of sight. 

There is no solitude so lonely as dusk beside a river bank. The pool 
srows dark below the alder tree. The water-line along the sedge ts lost. 
The melancholy willow looms into the night. As you stumble amongst the 
meadow-sweet and tansy, where the earth has slipped away, great noiseless 
moths flutter around your face. A flight of home-returning rooks passes 
in silence overhead. And all is still but the low hum of unseen insect 
life, the harsh note of the corncrake in the clover at the foot of the hill, 
and the mysterious murmur of the rushing weir. 
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It is late, but still there is a fascination in the place to make one 
watch and listen. 

The water rushes through a broken hatch, and eddying, shimmers all 
across the pool. Upon one side, above the straight wall of the weir, a 
cottage, far from any road, looms up into the night. It has no light, 
no sound of voice; but, just between the thatch and chimney, a pale star 
peers out of the leaden sky. You might wait twenty times, but see no 
trout. 

There comes a sudden splash, not loud, but quite distinct above the 
din. 

That was only a rat. The eye can make him out, swimming across 
the current and carried down aslant the stream. Then as you move, he 
dives. 

It is no good to-night. 

Just as the uselessness of longer waiting becomes quite clear, under the 
hatches, right in the inkiest darkness of the hole, there is a veritable rise. 
The angler cannot mistake that sound—the suck and swirl of a big trout, 
as he swallows down the tempting morsel that has brought him from the 
deep. Then it comes again. 

A great, white moth 1s on the line. A swish of the rod, and, more by luck 
than management, it drops fairly on the spot, beside the corner of the wall. 
It must have done so, for, in a second, there is a plunge. You strike bv 
instinct, and the quivering rod is bent two-double in your hand. | 

It is too dark to see. He makes a sudden rush across the pool, but you 
wind fast and hold him tight. He dives down into the depths—and then 
towards the stakes that run beside the bank where the wall ends. A recol- 
lection of the place stands in good stead, and, with a twist of the wrist, you 
turn him back into the open water, where it is all clear. Then round and 
round he goes—splashing—diving again for all his life is worth. Until at 
last, tired out, he lies half-dead on the top, and comes towards you as you 
gently drag. | 

There is never any but a big trout in that weir. The last was taken in 
the spring. Three pounds and four ounces. To judge by the strain 

Suddenly, almost within arm’s reach, he takes heart again, and dives anew. 

Down—down he goes—close to the weeds—and out—and back again. 
If it were only light enough to see 

For a second, the quivering line stands firm. He is round something, 
as sure as night is dark. Then, slack it falls, and the bended rod springs 
straight as a bow unstrung. 

Better, perhaps, to heave a sigh and say no more. 

There is a footway over the hatches, and a short path back into the 
street. 

So let your Idler fill his pipe, and, reflecting on the changeful vicissitudes 
of human life, stroll homeward through the thickening gloom, a wise and 
thoughtful man. 
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Killala. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF ONSLOW. 


HIS, if I mistake not, is the only time since the Battle of Hastings 
that a foreign force has succeeded in landing, with a hostile intent, 
on our island shores, and a short account of the event 1s not 
without interest for us to-day. 

It was always Napoleon’s cherished scheme to invade England, and the 
strong determination of his master-mind must have impressed itself on 
those of his generals, who no doubt felt, with all the rest of the world, that 
to this man nothing was impossible, otherwise, one can hardly account for 
the foolhardiness of the little expedition that, under General Humbert, 
landed at Kilcummin, on the coast of Mayo, August the 22nd, 1798—one 
hundred years ago. 

To begin with, they had to run the blockade of England’s fleet—her 
‘* wooden walls ’’—then to effect a landing on one of the most dangerous 
coasts in the world. Standing on these huge cliffs, gazing down on the green 
and slippery ledges of rock against which the Atlantic for ever beats (where 
the French gained their first footing), one wonders greatly at the audacity 
of the enterprise; for they could not feel sure of their reception when landed— 
whether they would find an enthusiastic people ready to join the banner of 
revolt, or King George’s redcoats! The only thing they might have felt quite 
sure of was that, sooner or later, they had to reckon with England, who, 
though standing alone, even as now, in a “splendid isolation,” fighting 
France, Holland, and Spain in turn, as opportunity served, was not likely 
to let Ireland slip out of her grasp without a struggle. However, General 
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ee She Sais oS le a ges > oe eR Humbert and his men did land, 

| in spite of Atlantic waves and 
precarious foothold, on the Mayo 
cliffs. 

They arrived off the coast the 
morning of the 22nd, in three 
frigates, flying English colours, 
| arousing no suspicion of their 
| intentions, insomuch that several 
people put off in boats to visit 
the supposed English men-of- 
war, only discovering their mis- 
take on arriving at the ships, 
and finding themselves prisoners. 

Among these visitors were the 
two sons of Doctor Stock, Bishop 
of Killala, whose diary gives a 
most interesting account of the 
arrival of the French and _ their 
stay in Killala. 

The Bishop was holding a visitation, and had a large company under 
his roof when the astounding intelligence arrived, soon followed by 300 
of the invaders. They exchanged some shots with the yeomanry and a 
detachment of the Prince of Wales’s regiment, in the streets of Killala, and 
then quartered themselves in the Bishop’s palace, or castle, as it was called. 
Although the behaviour of these uninvited guests was very courteous on the 
whole, still poor Doctor Stock must have had a very unpleasant time, as he 
pathetically records in his diary, ‘‘ You may judge what a time we have had 
last night, with all the females of the town in this house, and scarcely beds 
for half the number; Mrs. S. and Mary are truly heroines, intent only on 
accommodating the refugees and children.”’ The same day (the 23rd) he 
writes, “* What a pool a grenadier’s blood has just made in the parlour!’ 
and later on, ‘f Yesterday was a day of sad confusion and utter waste of my 
substance, attended with the slavery of interpreting and striving to obey 
orders next to impossible to be executed.” But he has some words of 
praise, too, for the behaviour of his captors, ‘t Civiler men cannot possibly 
be, than those officers who have taken up their quarters amongst us.” I 
sce now, that if I had fled as I was advised, this house and demesne would 
Inevitably have been destroyed, and I think my presence is of use to the 
poor. 

Gencral Humbert planted a green flag at the entrance of the castle, 
inscribed with the motto ‘Erin go Bragh,” issued a proclamation of 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and Union,” and, finding very few Irish of 
position or influence were joining his forces, decided for an offensive policy. 
So, leaving some officers and 200 Frenchmen to garrison Killala, he moved on 
With his main body of about goo French bayonets, and treble that number 
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of peasant partisans, to, Ballina, which he entered unopposed, and, after 
defeating General Lake’s forces, chiefly composed of Irish Militia, at 
Castlebar, occupied that town, the capital of Mayo. But without allies, 
except a mob of undisciplined peasantry, no money, no reinforcements from 
France, his position was untenable, and he finally left Castlebar and 
marched towards Sligo. He was followed by a large force under Lord 
Cornwallis, and surrendered on the 8th September, just 17 days after the 
landing at Kilcummin. 

This was practically the last throe of the great rebellion, and reading 
the history of those days—it is not pleasant reading whether the reader’s 
politics are Orange or Green—the present dwellers in the Emerald Isle 
must congratulate themselves that fate has placed them there in 1898, 
instead of 1798. Whether one’s thoughts dwell most on the very rough 
treatment of the peasants by the yeomanry, or the barbarities perpetrated 
by the rebels, one cannot but shudder at the recital. 

I well remember, when a child, my aunt telling me of her mother-in- 
law’s thrilling escape in those days of terror. Not having time to reach a 
place of safety before the rebels were expected, she left her house and hid 
all one day and night in a potatoe field, while the bands of lawless and 
disorganised people were constantly passing by. The poor lady had two 
small children, one of them a baby in arms, and fearing it would cry and 
betray their presence, she hid the elder child in a different part of the field, 
trusting that at least one might escape. In August, the potatoes are tall and 
leafy—in Ireland they are grown with deep trenches, called ‘* shoughs,” 
between each five or six rows—and, lying in these trenches, a person would 
be easily concealed. Both mother and children were successfully hidden 
till the danger was over, but what an experience those twenty-four hours 
must have been, fearing, each moment, a cry from either child would bring 
the rebels with their 
pikes to investigate the 
‘‘shoughs”! The lady 
afterwards said one of 
the most terrible recol- 
lections of that night 
was the constant 
bellowing of the cattle 
which had _ been 
‘*houghed” (hamstrung) 
by the insurgents, and 
then left to die. 

Tragedies there have 
been in Irish life, even in 
late years, but we do not 
know, cannot even realise 
the horrors of 1798, and 
Wwe can now contemplate 
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vr | the “green flag” of Kil- 

| cummin, and picture to 
ourselves the landing of 
the French, without a 
7 great deal of emotion or 
_ heartburning. And there 
Sa 9 €2n be nothing pleasanter 
in these peaceful days, 

than a walk along the 
magnificent cliffs, from 
the coastguard station 
at Kilcummin to Lachen 
Bay. The cliffs are of 
grand proportion, the 
sea 1s the broad Atlantic, 
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frowx- the shores of 
America. I myself was born with a _ love fo e sea—real boundless 


ocean like this—even to gaze on its vast surface gives me a feeling of 
momentary emancipation from all our human, trivial worries. It would 
give fresh life to a jaded Londoner, weary with days of office work 
and the sadly necessary money grubbing, only to breathe the air on 
these cliffs for a few weeks. The cliffs are crowded with sea-gulls, whose 
wild cries mingle with the roaring of the waves far below. These pleasant 
sounds, the greensward of short, springy grass and wild thyme, so delightful 
to walk on, the glorious view of the distant Sligo and Donegal mountains, 
all form a whole which is very enchanting. There are caves to be explored, 
but with caution, for the swell of the ocean—the breathing of the great 
Atlantic—even on the calmest day, makes any approach to the cliffs, by 
sea, dangerous to the inexperienced. There are sea fishing and many other 
pursuits to be enjoyed by those who love a real country life; but no big 
hotels, no clubs, no pier where the band plays, not even golf links, though 
there are sand dunes galore close by! So, although the railway is an 
accomplished fact at Killala, which town is prettily situated on the bay it 
gives its name to, and can boast of one of the mysterious round towers, and, 
as we have seen, bore its own part in the history of 1798, still, I do not 
think there is much probability of this classic ground being invaded once 
more—by an army of British tourists. 

The extracts from Doctor Stock’s diary are taken from ‘‘ Maxwell's 
History of the Irish Rebellion,” a book I recommend to anyone anxious to 
read a full account of that troublous epoch. As I have already said, it is 
not pleasant reading, but doubtless none the less instructive to us, living in the 
happier days of 1898. 
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BY MAXWELL SCOTT. 


fluous lags the veteran on the 

stage,’ as Samuel Johnson 

says. Some morning, I sup- 
pose, the neighbours will wonder 
what keeps old Dawes so long abed. 
/ es ‘“His shutters were always down 
> Zar ™~ re by eight o’clock,” they will say, 
‘and now it’s half-past ten.” A 
little later, may be, they will knock 
at the door, and, getting no answer, 
will go for the police. After that, there will be a shop to let in the 
Kennington Road, and a fine collection of second-hand books for sale. 

Old men, I read the other day, recall the events of byegone years more 
readily than those of recent times. It is true; else, how should I, who 
have but a dim remembrance of last summer’s incidents, yet find no difficulty 
in recalling, down to the most trifling details, the events of a winter seven 
and thirty years ago? 

What could be clearer, for example, than my recollection of the first 
time She came to my shop? It wasa dark November afternoon. A yellow 
fog hung over the city, and I had lit the gas both in the shop and in the 
little sitting-room behind. She paused on the door-step, glanced nervously 
round, as though to make sure that she was unobserved, and then, with 
downcast eyes and burning cheeks, stepped into the shop. 

‘‘How much will you give for these?” she faltered, producing a little 
pile of books from under her cloak and laying them on the counter. 

They were only school-books: a German-English Dictionary, a well- 
thumbed Manual of Geography, an Elementary History, and a Guide to 
English Literature. I had scores of similar books on my shelves, few of 
which I ever expected to sell except at the price of waste paper. 

I glanced from the books to their owner. I knew nothing then, and 
advancing years have not increased my knowledge of that nebulous haze 
which has Royalty for its focus and the professional classes for its ill-defined 
circumference; yet even my plebeian eyes could not overlook the obvious 
fact that this fragile-looking creature, with her large, grey eyes and 
blue-black hair, was a woman of gentle birth. She was enveloped in a long 
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and shabby cloak, and, as she drew it aside in order to display her books, 
I saw that her dress was even more threadbare than her cloak. Yet, in 
spite of the shabbiness of her clothes, in spite of the pinched, half-famished 
look on her face, there was a subtle something in her manner that warned 
me that, behind her nervousness, there lurked a smouldering haughtinéss 
that only needed the breath of patronage to fan it into flame. 

All this impressed itself upon me in a tithe of the time I have taken to 
set it down, and the impression is as distinct to-night as it was when first 
my mind received it. If I were asked to give a reason why her first 
appearance should have graven itself so deeply on my memory, I should find 
it difficult to comply. Of one thing I amcertain. It was not, as some 
may think, a case of love at first sight. My subsequent folly may seem to 
vive the le to this assertion, but I can honestly aver that at that time, 
before the subtle intoxication of her winsomeness had entered my blood, 
I was sane enough to recognise the unbridgeable gulf that lay between us. 

Though it was not love that quickened my interest, it was something 
perilously akin. As Dryden says in his finest lyric, ‘‘ Pity melts the mind 
to love,’’ and pity—pure, disinterested pity—was my only emotion as I gazed 
at my shame-faced customer on that never-to-be-forgotten November 
afternoon. Nothing but the most pressing want, I felt, would have driven 
such a sensitive creature to the counter of a buyer of second-hand books; 
and, in obedience to an impulse which I knew to be unwise but which I 
could not resist, I offered her five shillings for the lot. 

‘But they didn’t cost much more than that when they were new,” she 
said, and a gleam of light sprang into her eyes that was half suspicion and 
half resentment. 

‘* May be not, may be not,” I stammered ; ‘‘ but some of these books are 
out of print now; and that, of course, adds to their value.” 

Heaven forgive me the lie! 

“Very well, you can have them for that,’ she said, with the air of a 
queen conferring a patent nobility. 

I counted out the money as slowly as possible, hoping that she might 
be led to speak of herself, or, at least, to broach the subject of a further 
visit. She did neither. She picked up the coins in silence, and, with a 
quiet ‘‘ Thank you,” left the shop. 

When she had gone, I looked over the books again, hoping to find some 
clue to her identity. It was labour lost. In every case she had torn away 
that portion of the flyleaf on which, as I surmised, her name had been written. 

She came very often during the next few months, and, each time she came, 
her dress was a little shabbier, her eyes a little deeper set, her cheeks a trifle 
hollower. But I never heard her complain; never heard her allude to her 
previous history ; never heard her deplore her present poverty. So, for want 
of facts, I fell to weaving theories. Like the lily maid of Astolat, I ‘‘ lived in 
fantasy ’ and ‘“‘ made a pretty history” to myself—a history in which She was 
the victim of undeserved misfortune, condemned, for no fault of her own, to 
wage unceasing war with what Cowper calls ‘‘the wants that pinch the poor.” 
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This theory-making was but a milestone on my way from pity to love. 
With the end of the year came also the completion of my journey. When 
the New Year dawned, my heart was like a sun-dial in that it only counted the 
hours that were brightened by the sunshine of her presence in my dingy shop. 

Never a spendthrift, I became a miser. I gave up the Daily Telegraph 
and the Atheneum, laid aside my pipe, and discharged the boy who had 
hitherto taken down my shutters every morning. The shop and its 
contents were mine. I was still on the right side of forty. I had a 
hundred and seventy-two pounds in the bank. ‘‘ When I have saved two 
hundred pounds,” I told myself, ‘‘ I will ask her to be my wife.” 

In the meantime I could not deny myself one little extravagance. I 
bought a carved oak book-case. I set it in the room behind the shop and in 
it I placed her books. They only filled a couple of shelves. Their intrinsic 
value was under half-a-sovereign. But I would not have swopped them—I 
would not exchange them now—for all the treasures of the Bodleian. 

When I look back on those days, I can only compare my labours to 
those of the Danaides. The harder I strove to fill my vessel, the faster the 
leaks sprang into being. To balance the fancy prices I was giving for Her 
books, I cut down those I paid for others, so that men came to call me 
hard and niggardly, and took their custom elsewhere. To make up for this, 
I increased the prices of the books I had to sell, which drove intending 
purchasers away, and still further diminished my takings. ° 

To crown all, my health broke down. I went to St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and was told that all I needed was proper and sufficient food. I did not go 
again. The scale of diet that the worthy physician prescribed would have 
neutralised all my economies in less than a fortnight. 

Finding that a daily climbing of the stairs was too much for my waning 
strength, I brought my bed into the room behind the shop. On it— 
half-sitting, half-reclining—I spent most of my time, sometimes conning 
my loved one’s books, sometimes busy with paper and pencil, calculating 
how long it would be before my savings totalled the amount I had fixed 
upon as the minimum justification for asking Her to share them. 

It was spring before that day arrived. I had sold a parcel of books for 
a Sunday School library in the morning, and, on entering the amount I had 
received in my cash book, I realised, with dimming eye and swelling heart, 
that I had passed my total by three shillings. I took down the Bible and 
read the hundred and eighteenth Psalm. 

The rest of the day I spent in a woeful state of indecision. At one 
moment my whole being longed for her coming, but scarcely had the craving 
inscribed itself on the tablets of my mind ere timidity erased it and 
registered a petition for delay. I went to the door a hundred times, glanced 
up and down the road, and returned to my room sad at heart, because there 
was no sign of her. Yet every time my shop-bell rang I started and turned 
pale, my legs trembled under me, and, when I found that it was not she, I 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

At last she came. It was on the third day after I had crossed the 
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boundary-line. I was reclining on the bed, wondering whether I might 
now afford some of the things the doctor had ordered, when a ting-ting of 
the bell announced a customer. Listlessly dragging myself to my feet, 
I staggered into the shop, and found myself face to face with Her for whose 
coming I had longed. 

What words can express the riot in my brain, the tumult in my heart ? 
I stole a furtive glance at her pale, wan face, and found there a new 
expression of pity, born, I doubt not, of my obvious weakness. But it 
begot no hope in myheart. It was such an expression as would doubtless 
have been evoked by the sight of suffering in any shape or form. It was 
pity for the suffering, not for the sufferer; a cold abstraction, rather than 
a warm-hearted sympathy. 

If I wanted an excuse for my irresolution, I should say that this 
disheartened me. But, in truth, 1 was acoward. I both feared my fate 
too much and knew that my deserts were small, for I dared not put it to the 
touch lest I should lose it all. I placed a sum of money on the counter in 
exchange for the books she had brought ; and then, with a heart that was 
breaking for its cowardice, I tottered back into the room without showing 
her the courtesy of waiting until she had left the shop. 

Having gained the asylum of my room, my feebleness and misery over- 
powered me, and I fell on the bed and gave utterance to an anguished groan. 

The shop-door paused on its creaking hinges, letting in a little more of the 
city’s roar, and a sweet voice said ‘Is anything the matter, Mr. Dawes?” 

I could not say no, for that would have been lying to one I loved. I 
dared not say yes, for that would have involved an explanation. I held 
my peace. : 

After a short interval, the question was repeated in a slightly higher key. 
Still I remained dumb. | | 

The door was closed. Had she gone? No, there were footsteps 
crossing the shop! All the wheels of my being stood still! The contents 
of the little room danced madly round in a blinding, blurring mist, and 
into the few seconds that elapsed ere her scared, white face looked in at the 
door, were crowded emotions enough for a lifetime. 

‘‘Can I do anything for you,” she began, and then her eyes fell on the 
bookcase and its precious contents ! 

With a woman’s intuition she grasped the situation at aglance. The 
old, proud look I had noticed on that afternoon six months before came 
back into her eyes. Two crimson spots blazed on her cheeks, and her thin 
white hand stole swiftly towards her pocket. 

‘Not that! Spare me that!” I cried, in an agony of shame. 

She hesitated. An obvious struggle took place between her outraged 
pride and her unwillingness to inflict additional, though merited, pain. 
The latter prevailed. The fire of anger died out of her face, leaving only the 
ashes of a wounded self-respect, and, with a last reproachful look, she turned 
and left me. Seven and thirty years ago! I wonder what became of her. 
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Guv’ment pastes the bill up on the wall 
Outside the p’lice-house, where it’s easy seen ; 
It's as pretty as a ‘igh-class Fancy Ball— 
And they label it Er Majesty’s Marine. 
There’s the Orficers and Middies, fresh as paint ; 


‘‘up-and-down,”’ 
He’s the joint what shoves the blessed show along. 


Bully ... « bulleye ... . bulli-oh! 

Chuck the bloomin’ coal-dust in, and make the ship to go, 

All very snug and cosy while the stormy winds do blow ; 
Shoving along the blessed Royal Navy! 


The young man out o’ work, he stops to read, 
And he puzzles why the stokers get best Say 
And being, say, a fortnight off his feed, 
Thinks it a sight too good to throw away. 
So they swear him on as civil as can be, 
And it strikes him it’s a real soft job he’s got, 
Till they drop him in the hole, on a heap of Contract coal, 
And—if he lives—he comes to learn a lot. 


Bully . ..« bulk . . « bless yer eyes! 
Rake out them there clinkers, and make the steam-gauge rise ; 
Set the engines dancing till the screw just fairly flies— 

You’re shoving on the blessed Royal Navy ! 


’Taint quite the same as on the coloured bill ; 
The landing-dress is classy—if you land, 
37° 


There’s the “able-bodied ”’ bursting into song ; 
But the noble bloke in brown, with his cartridge 


The Black Watch 


But when you’ve got your furnaces to fill, 
*Taint often as you toe the coral strand. 

But it does you good to get out in the sun, 
When the picnic marches off in a row, 

And you finish off your black, and you bring your cutlass back, 
Then take your watch as usual down below. 


Bully . .. bulli ... let her rip! 

Put your shovel on your knee and rise her from the hip, 

Keep your back-bone stiff, and make ’em feel you’re on the ship, 
Shoving along the blessed Royal Navy! 


You’re happier than heaps of blokes ashore ; 
You get your tucker, all that you can hold ; 
The job is constant and the money’s sure, 
And you ain’t obliged to work out in the cold. 
So wash your shirt and keep your sweat-rag dry, 
And stand well in the ventilator-shaft, 
And you'll live to draw your pay, and to spend it in a day, 
Just as free as any bow-legged ‘“‘ fore-and-aft.” 


Bully .. . bulli. .. merry hell! 


Get your blisters back again—you ain’t a poop-deck swell, 
Set the valves a-screaming, and you know you’re doing well, 
Shoving along the blessed Royal Navy! 


3/1 


ALFRED SLADE. 








BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


TOM’S PROFESSION. 


than Menguratra, than Cousin Charlotte, even than Somers in his 

five hundred a year days—was occasioned by the extraordinary 

proceedings of Tom Bantock on his leaving Oxford a year ago. 
There is something, if not in names generally, at least in those by which 
people call their relations or intimate friends: it may be significant 
that while Russell Bantock was never called anything but Russell, his 
younger brother was always known by the heartier but less dignified 
name of Tom. There was certainly a great difference between the 
two brothers. As a boy at school, Tom, though sometimes in scrapes, 
Seemed to be quite correct in his general ideas and behaviour, but, in 
the freer life of Oxford, he quickly showed that he did not share 
Russell’s perfect prudence, and when he came down for good it was 
found—alas !—that he could not emulate, nay, that he even despised 
Russell’s absolute correctness in every sphere of life—in deportment, in 
amusements, and in the choice of acquaintances. I would not blame Tom 
too severely ; he was cheerful, high-spirited, and good-natured, and these 
lighter virtues may to some extent be set against the more sterling qualities 
of his brother, whose preoccupation with correctness does, perhaps, result in 
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a demeanour a trifle too severe. But at this period, poor Tom went very 
much too far. . 

As I have related, it was the intention of Mr. and Mrs. Bantock that 
Russell should inherit nearly all his father’s property, and take an even 
higher position in English life: he was to go into Parliament later on, and 
it was hoped, by his wealth and superior talent, would die the first of a line 
of titled and securely settled Bantocks. So that Tom could not expect 
more than a moderate allowance. It was intended that he should go into 
the Church: there was a living attached to Mr. Bantock’s estate in the 
country, and it was hoped that Tom might rise to be a Dean or a Canon, 
and in that way contribute to the position of his family. When he first 
went to Oxford, Tom acquiesced in this really nice idea for his future, 
though without much enthusiasm. But then came that natural and 
excusable—on the ground of his beautifully joyous temperament—but most 
unfortunate period of wildness, most unfortunate indeed for the plan enter- 
tained for his future, since it resulted in his being sent down for good at the 
end of his second year. The difficulty was not, of course, insuperable. 
After a decent interval, and residence at a theological college, Tom might 
still have been ordained. But a greater difficulty arose: Tom refused to go 
into the Church. He said that he was not fit for it, and had no inclination 
for it whatever. | 

Everybody argued with him. Mr. Bantock pointed out that in the 
Church he would be comfortably provided for in life ; Russell insisted on the 
necessity that a man who is not rich should have a profession undeniably 
that of a gentleman ; I think Mrs. Bantock enlarged on the good he would 
be able to do. For my part, I explained to him over and over again that 
those who are wild in youth often make the best clergymen. He would 
listen to no argument, and mine he even repelled with a contumely which I 
am determined to forget. It had finally to be acknowledged that, for Tom 
Bantock, the Church was no longer in question. 

What was to bedone? Tom seemed to have no idea on the subject at 
all. He said that he would not mind reading for the Bar, but Mr. Bantock 
was convinced that he would never make money at that, and, in any case, 
it must be a long time before he could. The army was possible by way of 
the militia, but that was an expensive course, and one likely to encourage 
Tom in what seemed to be constitutional idleness—I regret tosay. Russell 
objected to his going into the Bank, foreseeing troubles and complications 
from his presence there; besides, there would be no room for another 
partner, especially for one who brought in no capital of his own. The Stock 
Exchange was suggested, but nobody believed in Tom’s capacity to make 
money there. And it was stated forcibly by Russell, in an extremely wise 
argument, wise beyond his years, that while commercial pursuits were 
excellent for the younger sons of the aristocracy, for the younger sons of 
those whose position, however excellent, was in a way based upon money, 
the profession, as such, of a gentleman was imperative. If only Tom could 
be made the secretary of a statesman—one with good social connections— 
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or, if an opening could be found for him in the diplomatic service! But, 
alas! no such opening presented itself. 

Meanwhile, Tom stayed at home doing nothing, and, I regret to say, 
vexed the peace of the Bantock family by sordid discussions about money. 
His habits were extravagant. He did not spend, of course, so much money 
as his brother, but he spent it so foolishly—so wickedly, as Mrs. Bantock 
was obliged to tell him. That is to say, he would give dinners to people 
whom he professed to like, but who could be of no use to him, socially, at 
all, and he would go and bet at race meetings to which nobody went— 
nobody, that is to say, except those who were interested in racing. Then, 
again, he would disappear for a week or two, and it would leak out that he 
had been hunting, a pursuit in which, it is true, he met some really nice 
people, but which was not worth the money he wasted on it. Of course, he 
soon found himself in pecuniary difficulties. 

I remember very well the painful scene which ensued when this fact 
first became known. As has been related, Cousin Charlotte, showing for 
once her better nature, had paid Tom’s debts when he left Oxford; since 
then he had received an allowance which should have been ample for his 
needs. Well, one morning I went early to Grosvenor Place, Mrs. Bantock 
having honoured me with a commission to investigate some cases on the list 
of a charitable society of which she was then the energetic secretary. I 
called, in obedience to a post-card, to take down the names and addresses. 
I found Mrs. Bantock, Russell, and Tom in the dining-room, finishing 
breakfast, and was aware at once that some discussion of an unpleasant 
nature was in progress. As I entered the room, Russell said: ‘‘ We'll 
discuss it some other time,” but Tom said, ‘‘Oh, he doesn’t matter ’’—a 
remark which showed that after all Tom appreciated my friendship—and the 
discussion went on. It seemed that Mr. Bantock had received that morning 
an intimation from a money-lender that, unless a certain sum—over a 
hundred pounds—borrowed by Tom, was paid at once, an action would be 
brought against Tom. Mr. Bantock had gone to the City before Tom was 
up, and had deputed Mrs. Bantock and Russell to speak seriously to him. 
The discussion went on, and I report it verbally to show what poor Mrs. 
Bantock and Russell had to endure at this time. 

‘It is infamous,” said Mrs. Bantock, ‘‘ after all we have gone through 
on your account! ”’ 

‘Oh, you never went through anything. Cousin Charlotte paid.’’ 

‘Tf you insult me,” Mrs. Bantock said with dignity, ‘‘I must leave the 
room.” 

‘Well, but look here,” the misguided young man exclaimed, “it’s a 
beastly shame. Russell has two thousand a year and I only have five 
pounds a week.” | 

‘* My good fellow,” Russell answered, with admirable good humour, ‘‘in 
the first place I’m your elder brother and in the second place I do some 
work.” 

“Oh, rot about elder brother,” returned the incorrigible Tom; you talk 
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A personal attack on his mother. 


as though the governor were a Duke. And as for work, you don’t do as 
much work in a week as the cook does in a day, and that’s more skilled 
work than yours into the bargain. It’s beastly unfair.”’ 

Russell, of course, ignored this absurd tirade, but Mrs. Bantock 
interposed on his behalf. ‘‘ Your brother,” she said severely to Tom, 
“spends his money profitably ; you waste yours.”” Tom was ready witha 
wickedly senseless retort. ‘‘I know,’ he said contemptously, ‘‘ He spends 
his money in making a show and ingratiating himself with people who 
wouldn’t care twopence about him if he was poor. Russell’s a snob.” 
Russell could afford, of course, to ignore this ridiculous charge which he 
had often, quite unnecessarily, repudiated. But he was naturally offended, 
and got up and left the room. Mrs. Bantock continued to speak gravely, 
but kindly, to Tom. 

** You can’t expect your father to pay this,”’ she said. ‘‘ But, of course, 
something must be done. Perhaps your Cousin Charlotte—.’’ Here 
Tom rudely interrupted. ‘‘Why should she?” he asked, forgetting what 
kindness Cousin Charlotte owed his family. ‘‘ I simply can’t ask her. The 
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governor must pay—it’s ridi- 
culous to make all this fuss. 
You can spare it easily, if it 
comes to that, and I could 
have a decent allowance if he. 
didn’t have all those con- 
founded servants and 
carriages and rot.” And 
then he proceeded, to my 
consternation, to make a per- 
sonal attack on his mother, 
and, with a strange, uncon- 
scious irony, strange even in 
one so unfortunately dis- 
traught, he chose the very 
point on which she proves 
her superiority to a common, Tom leaned back in his chair. 

but disastrous failing, that is, 

not giving way to her native generosity and humouring people’s vices 
and extravagances, especially, as an ordinary mother might, those of a 
younger and less worthy son. ‘‘ Why,” he said brutally—I must really 
call it so—‘‘if you gave me a quarter of the money you spend on dress, 
as any other mother would, I should be all right.” 

I expected that Mrs. Bantock would crush him with a well-merited 
rebuke, but I estimated her wonderful patience too low. Instead she made 
a good-humoured joke, and said, ‘‘1I should like to whip you!”” But Tom 
answered rudely: ‘‘ Do; the exercise would do you good.’ Mrs. Bantock 
rose and turned to me. ‘‘ Come to the drawing-room,”’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll 
give you that list. I can’t stay here to be insulted.’’ But Tom interposed. 
‘All right,’ he said, ‘I'll go.” He left the room, slamming the door. 
I thought, when he was gone, that even Mrs. Bantock might break down, 
after all this brutality shown to her by one she loved. But I was mistaken. 
She turned at once to other matters and began with a remark which 
showed her kindness to myself, an heroic courtesy which added, if anything 
could, to my admiration for her. ‘“ I’m afraid,” she said, “ that Shoreditch 
ts rather a long way off. It’s so good of you to go for me: I couldn’t find 
time myself. I’m really quite grateful to you.” And, if she showed some 
acerbity, a little later on, over my slowness in grasping all the details of 
the charitable cases, as she dictated the matters into which I was to 
enquire, that, I am sure, was due to my own stupidity, not to any loss of 
temper in herself. 

I learned afterwards that Mr. Bantock paid the money-lender, but 
intimated to Tom that he must find work on penalty of losing his allowance. 
And then came poor, mad Tom’s crowning act of disregard for the 
feelings of his family. 

I was dining, a few weeks later, with the Bantocks, who were alone. 
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Dinner was over, and everybody was content, when Tom, who had been, I 
thought, smiling to himself in an ominous’ manner throughout dinner, 
exploded a horrible bomb. ‘‘ You'll all be glad to hear,” he said, with 
almost diabolical calmness, ‘“‘that I’ve found some work. It’s got to do 
with the only thing I really understand—horses. A man I know, Robinson, 
who’s a livery-stable keeper, has given mea post as shower-off of horses. 
That means I shall drive those kind of skeleton wagonettes you see with 
carriage horses in them, and I shall try the paces of horses he buys, 
and that sort of thing. It’s a very good thing for me.” 

No one spoke. Tom leaned back in his chair and sipped his port. 
Mrs. Bantock broke the terrible silence. ‘‘Do you know what you’re 
saying ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said Tom, ‘‘I never get drunk here.” 
Russell tried to open his eyes with sarcasm. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
think that a thing a gentleman can do.”’ It was quite thrown away. ‘Oh, 
yes,” said Tom, “it’s honest work, or if there’s any cheating about it 
that’s the boss’s business. It won’t disgrace my long line of ancestry.” 
Then Mr. Bantock found words to clothe his indignation. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to tell me,” he asked, ‘“‘that you propose to be one of those people driving 
those things I see about the street. Do you think I should recognise you?” 

‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself,’ answered Tom ; “ in fact I’d rather you didn’t 
distract my attention from my horses.” ‘‘Tom!” said Mrs. Bantock, 
almost tearfully, ‘‘ you’ll break my heart with your cruelty. Have you no 
regard for my feelings?” ‘‘ Have you no regard for your mother?” 
shouted Mr. Bantock: I had never heard him shout before, and admired 
his beautiful loyalty to his wife. ‘‘ Well,” said Tom, ‘‘I did my best: I 
waited till after dinner. But I don’t see why anybody should complain. 
You all bully me to get work: now I’ve got it. I defy you to prove it’s 
not as honourable as being a clerk in an office.” Mrs. Bantock said: 
“You know we can never allow it.” ‘‘ Well,” replied Tom, flippantly, 
‘“‘make me your coachman instead. I should do quite as well as that fool 
you've got.”” Mrs. Bantock rose. ‘‘ Once for all, Tom,” she said, ‘‘If I 
hear another word of this, you leave the house.”’ 

We had a most uncomfortable ten minutes when she was gone. I tried 
to make a diversion, but nobody took any notice of it. Russell said 
presently: ‘‘ In my opinion, Tom, it would be best if you were to emigrate.” 
And Tom burst out, ‘‘ You selfish brute. If you say that again I’ll kick 
you.”’ He rose and Russell Jooked alarmed, not, of course, for himself, but 
for fear lest he might have to chastise Tom. But Tom simply left the room, 
I had never felt so uncomfortable at the Bantock’s before, and I confess I 
felt ill-disposed toward the author of the distress, poor, mad fellow that he 
was. He gave up his foolish idea the next day, but with a bad grace, on 
threat of the failure of all supplies. But his vocation in life still remains a 
Problem. Every effort is being made to have him appointed attaché 
somewhere, but so far without success. Even this great trial, however, is 
borne by the Bantocks with outward calm. If we all could imitate them! 
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(Translated by ‘* Nitchevo.’’) 


Caliph Aroun-al-Rashed, or, perhaps, in some other Caliph’s reign, a 

poor peasant named To show of what little consequence he 

was, I even forget his name—Hussein, Achmet, or Hassan. I will 
choose the latter for the purpose of my tale, and leave the other two for the 
use of his father and grandfather. 

Hassan was the son of a husbandman, and pursued the same calling—a 
healthy one, but hard, especially in hot weather. For twenty years he had 
been married to a woman of few personal attractions, by whom he had one 
son, who did not live very long. Hassan got on pretty well with his wife, 
not quarrelling with her above the average ;—did not, however, hold much 
converse with her, because there was nothing to talk about. 

Once or twice in the month he repaired to Bagdad to buy or sell, and, 
thanks to this fact, knew that such a town did exist. His visits enabled 
him also to compare his own existence with that of the more affluent town- 
folks. However, he did not envy them, but cheerfully returned to his 
labours, quarrelled with no man, and paid his taxes to the penny. 

Once only in life did it enter into his head to do something to improve 
his condition, and he hit upon the idea of trading in pipes and tobacco in 
the streets of Bagdad. The humour did not last long. Having laid in a 
stock of pipes, he hung upon his girdle a bag of tobacco, and bore before 
him a pan of coals. Like the inexperienced man he was, he wandered 
about the streets and lanes undecided where to make his stand. Walking 
aimlessly in this manner, he came into a street entirely destitute of people. 
The shops were all closed; the doors of the houses were even shut. This 
had been brought about by order of the chief of the town, because the 
daughter of the Caliph intended to pass along this route on her way to the 
bath, and his subjects were forbidden to cast eyes upon the princess. 
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“H’m!” thought the simple-minded Hassan; ‘‘there’s not much 
business to be done here, unless the dogs smoke. Ah! ah! I wonder what 
it means! They can’t all be dead; or perhaps in this quarter those lazy 
people live who sleep both day and night, and, what is worse, never smoke 
tobacco.” 

But just as he was crying ‘‘ Pipes!’ pipes!’ a magnificent litter, borne 
by thick-lipped black men with protruding eyeballs, turned into the street. 
They were clad inshort, yellow trousers with gold rings upon their legs and 
arms. Before them rode on horseback a grey-bearded chief with a red 
turban; then came eight court guards in white clothes carrying wands and 
rattles : in the litter the young princess sat with her favourite slave, and 
behind all followed the eunuchs. 

On the appearance of the procession, Hassan was seized with 
uncontrollable fright, and squeezed himself against a door. Someone cried 
trom within, ‘‘ You’ll catch it, you fool; that’s the daughter of the 
Caliph!” 

The Princess noticed the peasant, and crying with a shrill voice, 
‘Whoever’s that ?”’ threw herself back upon the cushion. A few seconds 
elapsed, and Hassan felt a sharp pain in his heels, on which two stout 
warriors administered severe blows with their sticks. Luckily, the Grand 
Vizier, Joffar, passed at the time, and sneezed. 

‘Whatever is this dust you are raising? Don’t you know better than 
to beat these rustic clowns in the street. Pah! what a disagreeable odour. 
Stop, and let him be off, or I’ll give you a worse trouncing, all of you.” 

But the intercession of the Grand Vizier did not restore his inclination 
tor commerce thus nipped in the bud. Hassan returned to his home and 
even made a vow to give up smoking. Through the weakness of human 
nature, however, he returned to the indulgence of this guilty pleasure after 
a very little space of time had elapsed. __ 

At the close of the day, when the shadows grew longer, as if prostrating 
themselves before the Great God, Hassan, weary from labour, sat at the 
threshold of his cottage, calmly smoking his pipe, and, glancing up at the 
dark sky studded with stars, said to himself, ‘‘ Allah is great, he has many 
eyes, and they see that I’m here, smoking my pipe and doing nothing 
evil.” | 

Sometimes he brought out his guitar, which was more like a shovel thana 
musical instrument, and thrumming the strings, struck up a guttural song, 
which rose higher and higher and then descended very low; his throat 
grated with the dust he had swallowed down in his field labours. If at 
this time, his mule, affected by the song of his master, replied to him out 
of the pent-house with a despairing cry, he quietly rose and reassured the 
beast by caressing his muzzle and stroking his tail and ears, then returning, 
resumed his pipe. When the angels had entirely changed day into night, 
Hassan repaired to his bed and soon fell into the deepest sleep. 

There, that is all, there is nothing more interesting in the life of this 
poor husbandman ! 
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One dark night he was sitting at his door, as usual, waiting the return 
of his wife who had gone out into the town with her sister. A thunder- 
storm was brewing, and a strip of black cloud emitted flashes of lightning. 
All was quiet, except the wailing of a light wind. 

‘The storm will be a heavy one,” said Hassan. ‘“‘ Last year, about 
this time, Hadji Nasa’s house was blown down. Let us see what will 
happen now.” 

But he did not reckon for what really did happen. Before the first 
thunderclap had struck he became suddenly unwell and hastened in to bed, 
not waiting even to shut the door. He rapidly became worse, and under- 
stood that he was dying. He gazed with dim eyes upon the door, anxiously 
looking for his wife who came not. But at the door stood Death instead. 
Then Hassan fell to praying. 

Death fastidiously glanced round the hovel and cried, ‘‘ Now then; be 
quick and die; separate from that old carcase of yours in the name of 
Allah. Get out of yourself, and don’t keep me waiting. Ihave a particular 
engagement in town. 

Hassan—1.e., his soul—hastened to fulfil the peremptory order, and 
timidly left his body. 

‘*T make bold to ask your honour’s Effendi what I am to do now. I 
assume, of course, that I shall not have to pay taxes now I am dead?” 

‘‘ Wait here until an angel calls for you, and he will conduct you where 
you deserve to be.” 

Death withdrew, leaving Hassan in a state of uncertainty. As might 
be expected, the poor man was forgotten and neither Peri or Satan came 
for hin. Meanwhile, Hassan was anxious to depart, as he did not care to 
witness his wife’s grief and tears. 

But, happily, the soul of Hassan acquired a peculiar faculty of reasoning, 
and, concluding that Paradise must be up above him, he suddenly waved his 
arms about, and, passing through the roof, went right away beyond the 
clouds. Of course, there was nothing remarkable in this, as spirits can 
move anywhere, being lighter than eagles and other fleet birds. 


2. 


Hassan came into a clear, illimitable blue space, and was soon so high 
that the moon appeared the size of a pond, and the stars not less than a 
turban apiece. Casting a glance downwards, Hassan confounded Bagdad 
with Aleppo, and, looking on the latter, became a little sad and said, ‘‘ Poor 
wife, she is back by now, and weeps, and to-morrow the whole village will 
bewail me; perhaps I have not acted well in this matter. Upon this he 
dropped a tear over Aleppo, and a belated traveller, journeying towards that 
city, noticed a blue star which silently shot down from heaven. 

Amidst the stars there were two aerial roads of different colours, and 
Hassan, pausing where they crossed each other, was undecided which way 
to pursue, in order to reach Paradise. At this moment he felt a cold wind, 
and Death flew past with a long roll in his hand. 
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Oh, he can direct me properly,” thought Hassan, and cried, ‘“‘ Your 
Honour, one moment.” 

Death stopped. 

‘Who called? Ah, that peasant. What’s your name, I actually forgot 
to make a note of it?” 

‘‘ Hassan, Effendi, Hassan of Bagdad.” 

‘“* ‘Where are you going, and where’s your guide ?”’ 

“My guide, Effendi? You are joking. Guides want paying, and I 
have no means. 

‘‘They don’t pay guides here. A guide is obligatory to explain and lead 
the souls to their appointed places.”’ 

‘Bismillah! That may mean, perhaps, I am judged to drink boiling 
water or swallow the prickly fruit of the poisonous tree of Hades! ”’ 

“* Possibly.” 

‘‘Thanks. Now I have become properly introduced to myself and am 
the same as other spirits—I will use my best endeavours to pass the 
seventh heaven. I am not clever; still, I am not an ass overburdened 
with books, and it will not be my own wish if I descend instead of 
ascend.” 

Death pondered a second and said, 

““You’re quite right, I'll swear you are. A spirit should cultivate a 
proper opinion of himself; that is your way and leads into Paradise. 
But you musn’'t think that all spirits are alike, and all partake and 
are worthy of the like honour. Wait a moment. I see some spirits like 
yourself approaching. It may be advantageous for you to observe them, 
and, perhaps, you can join their party. 

A soft cry of an infant was now heard, and a beautiful angel with 
golden hair and white vesture reached them, carrying in her arms the 
spirit of a child, wrapped in a transparent silken tissue. It was the first 
angel Hassan had ever seen, and he remarked, ‘‘ How surprised the 
village would be if I could tell them all about it,”—and he put himse': 
in the way of the angel. 

“Why do you detain me?” asked the angel, throwing a bright, clei. 
glance on Hassan. 

‘‘T wish to look at the little thing you are carrying in your hand.-.” 

“It is the spirit of a child; he has cried a good deal on the viv. 
The silly boy is a httle frightened, not understanding he 1s being talses 
to Paradise.” 

“There,” said Hassan, as the angel flew onwards. ‘ He is frightened 
and yet is taken. It is nice to be a baby, and be carried so. Howcever. 
I do not envy the child.”’ 

Two angels now appeared, bearing the spirit of a warrior. 

‘He fought against unbelievers all his life; slew many of his enemies, 
and to-day fell himself upon the field of battle with prayer upon his lips.” 

‘“That he killed many people does not appear good to me.” said 
Hassan, ‘‘and that he went on killing until he got killed himsclf ts 
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worse. However, that is his own business and not mine. In any case, 
I should not care to be in his place. Well, let him repose, the wounded 
need it.” 

‘*T wonder if I shall come across any who were bastinadoed,” thought 
he, but scrupled to speak to Death of such trifles. 

Some spirits, carrying a litter with great solemnity, passed, and under 
a magnificent canopy, on a soft bed, reposed the soul of a rich Pasha. 

‘“'Why are you bearing him with such care,” asked Hassan, “as if 
you are afraid of spilling some costly balsam? What’s the use of a 
litter when a soul can fly? I hope you’ve got a shawl well wrapped 
round him, and taken care to put on him some nice, warm trousers. | 
can get along very well without my clothes, and feel no inconvenience.” 

‘‘ Peasant,” said one of the angels, ‘‘this litter and this care are not 
more than a sign of respect which the spirit of a virtuous life deserves. 
He was a very rich man, and occupied a high position in his Empire. 
He neither killed men nor animals, nor raised his voice in anger, and 
when they brought him a new wife, he did not put away his old one. 
Each day he distributed a whole purse full of money to the poor, and 
also gave in the mosques. Went twice to Mecca. Gave honest counsel 
to the Caliph in affairs of State, and if his advice caused injury to any 
person, he was grieved and prayed God for more wisdom. At table he 
ate and drank in moderation—of wine not more than one cup, and of 
sherbet even less. He loved to féte and entertain his guests. He shaved 
his head and combed his beard every day, and never wore torn breeches.” 

‘‘That’s quite sufficient, your honour. You will never end reciting the 
virtues of this true believer, but, really, it strikes me that if he had acted 
otherwise in his advantageous position, he would surely have lost Paradise, 
and been fit for praise only from the vilest rascals. I once knewa very rich 
Pasha, near us, who acted just as this mandid. It chanced that his caravan 
was set upon by thieves who cleaned it out, and Soffan—that was his 
name (perhaps you may be pleased to know him)—was ruined. What do 
you think he did? ‘If fate is so unkind to me,’ said he, ‘then I will rob 
too’; and asa commencement he stole the purse of some great religious 
hypocrite.” 


3 
Hassan had not concluded his tale when another litter was silently borne 
by, containing the spirit of a reigning Prince. ‘‘ This Prince was distin- 


guished during forty years for severity and injustice in the province over 
which he ruled. He depleted the treasury and crushed the people with 
taxes, and cut off hundreds of heads, strangled four wives, and suddenly 
fell ill. Then his heart changed, and he made a vow that if he got better 
he would reform, and mend his ways. He kept his vow, and sincerely 
repented of his crimes and evil deeds. All the latter ten years of his reign 
he tried to do good and atone for his faults.” 

‘* Ballah Billiah,” cried Hassan. ‘‘ What would have befallen him if he 
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Two Angels now appeared. 
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had not had that illness, and died like myself just at my age? Now listen, 
I never chopped off one head, and never smothered a single wife—I had 
but one, who is now weeping for me (and to-morrow the whole village will 
follow suit, if it pleases you to know). I never knowingly gave offence to 
any man. True, I beat my ass occasionally, but he never once said to me it 
was disagreeable, and I do believe that a donkey’s obstinacy and a stick 
were made for each other, and it is not for me to question why the stick 
beats the donkey and not the donkey the stick. What would have been my 
lot, say, if at forty years of age I suddenly changed my situation, became a 
prince, and acted as he did whom you are now carrying to Paradise. He 
was evil for forty years, and good for ten years, and according to my idea 
four-fifths of his soul should go down below to be grilled. However, you 
do as you think fit.” 

The Prince turned towards Hassan and said, “‘ Pity, Hassan, you were 
not in my place. Then I should have seen how you would have acted in 
your forty years.” 

‘‘ It is very possible, Sire, that if I were in your position, through my 
own silliness, I should have cut off my own head. Go where they need you. 
I cannot blame you, and cannot speak for myself.” 

Then came the spirit of a holy dervish on a wonderful white animal, 
which moved with such rapid steps that it was impossible to describe its 
form. It was called an alborak ; accompanying it were two-winged Peris 
with fragrant lamps in their hands. 

‘Who is this estimable man with so emaciated a countenance?” asked 
Hassan. ‘‘ No doubt the poor fellow had many troubles in his lifetime, and 
doubtless died of starvation, to judge from his ghastly face. One, I 
imagine, who had a hard time of it in dying.” 

‘* Know that this was a dervish renowned for his holy life. The bandage 
on his eyes signifies that he, without the aid of sight, can attain Paradise. 
He was no end of times at Mecca, and ran forty-nine times round the Kaab. 
His sole worldly possessions consisted of his staff and a cocoanut for 
collecting alms, which he, however, did not solicit. His body he wrapped 
in loathsome rags; he dwelt a hermit in uninhabited places, lived on water 
and field fruits, and nourished insects with his body. Towards the close of 
life, he cut out his tongue, and spent the livelong day and night in prayers 
and profound meditation.” 

Hassan thought a little. 

‘‘ I have indeed heard of such hermits, and seen some dervishes, but 
they were, God knows, for the most part idlers and loafers, who enticed 
money out of us for talismans which they had picked up on the way, or 
collected from rubbish heaps, but this is evidently no vagabond, and 
therefore more’s the pity he so spoiled his existence. It appears to me 
that Allah created the breath to breathe with; kebab, fish, bread, fruit, 
honey, and sweets to eat, and the stomach as a place to stow them away 
in; water for drinking and washing; wine for drinking alone, although I 
have heard that some rich people bathe in it. Women ‘were made for 
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A Hand was placed upon his shoulder. 
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something more than to be looked at, but this poor devil never even saw 
one; however, we have more sense and act differently. Furthermore, this 
man went against nature and did not use his gifts, which need have brought 
harm to nobody, and have afforded him pleasure. I will not mention the 
fact that very likely there are, living on the earth, some women who, thanks 
to him, remain old maids. They’ll not thank him for that! As regards 
his tongue, I don’t see where the sense of depriving himself of taste and 
language comes in.” 

‘He did that,” answered a peri, ‘“‘so that even in his sleep no repre- 
hensible words, or what is worse, reproaches against Allah, might proceed 
from his lips.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? Is one responsible for what he does or says in 
sleep? I remember I once nearly gouged out my eyes when asleep and did 
not feel angry with myself. Actions in sleep ought only to be judged by 
sleeping judges, and the weapons of punishment should also be imaginary. 
Then, on the other hand, how frequently do we do kind actions in our 
dreams, andeven weep. This, apparently, would not count in our chance of 
Paradise, is that not so? If the life of your believer was an instructive one 
for mankind, then I prefer the cautious hypocrite, who, whilst teaching 
others, does not forget himself either.” 

The dervish glanced benignantly at Hassan, and continued his way. 

Then came a number of female souls, but Hassan considerately refrained 
from meddling with these. 

‘Let them proceed,” said he, waving his hand. ‘‘ Allah made them in 
too seductive a form to be resisted, and they seduce others whilst they 
deceive themselves, so that it is difficult to say where their fault begins and 
where it ends. I notice, however, their spirits are only half the size of that 
dervish who preceded them.” 

Death, who had been listening with amusement to the remarks of 
Hassan, cried: ‘‘ The devil take me, if thou art not deserving of Paradise ! 
At least, as far as I’m concerned, I think so. Go on, and speak boldly what 
thou thinkest honestly. Here thou wilt find no judges to be perverted by 
money and bribes.” 

And laying on the forehead of Hassan a shining token, Death flew head- 
long down below. 


4. 

These meetings, and many more besides, encouraged in him the convic- 
tion that he was deserving of felicity in Eden. In this frame of mind he 
reached the borders of this happy region. 

Here he discovered a great accumulation of spirits and their attendants, 
the silver gates were wide open, and Hassan was entranced with the seven 
heavens of Paradise, which were visible from the gates. The colours of the 
seven heavens were different, and they shone like burnished gold, emeralds, 
diamonds, and carbuncles, and the last was full of a holy light. | 

Everywhere shone clear stars, which certain angels guarded, and in the 
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heavens were different kinds of wonderful spirits, and then there were spirits 
who wrote in a book the names of the born, and struck out those who had 
fulfilled their mortal life. Peris of joy, whose smiles brought hope to men, 
and Peris of sorrow, who poured out tears of woe—and many others. 

Afar off, in terraces, were ranged the Gardens of Delight, looking like a 
vision, and bathed in a sweet, soft light, which it appeared was caused by 
the wonderful green foliage of the trees throwing a delightful shade upon 
the rich sward. In these gardens rose magnificent palms, with unusually 
large and graceful leaves, tall cypresses, planes, oaks, cacti without spikes, 
thornless roses, and many other trees and shrubs, some laden with fruit of 
heavenly taste, and others covered with flowers, which filled the air with 
their fragrance. And here and there was visible ‘‘ Tasnim,”’ cooling to the 
eye and pure as a diamond—the current of life which runs through the 
seven heavens, and fills the fountains and ponds in the Garden of Pleasure. 
The birds sang, and spirits floated about on snow-white wings; others played 
on heavenly instruments, the sounds of which mingled in one delightful 
strain ; and the picture constantly changed, so as not to weary the eye. 

Under the shade of a tree, on rich couches wrought with gold and 
precious stones, lay the elect of the believers, in green-woven garments, 
engaged in tasting the blissful ‘‘ Kafé.’ Beautiful, eternally young damsels 
waited upon them with wonderful dishes and beverages, and the elect, 
without feeling cloyed, partook of them continually, and yet were never 
satisfied. All ate and drank, and found continued delight in doing so. 
Their song was ‘‘ Great is Allah’’: ‘‘ We eat, yet never over-eat ; our thirst 
is ever with us, yet we never lose our heads.” But the highest rewards of 
all were the houris—virgins of a beauty not to be imagined from any earthly 
notions. Their raiment was in appearance as if woven out of rays of 
shimmering light, through which the form was discernible; their faces a 
mixture of roses and lilies; soft, silken hair falling down in masses and 
covering them, like pearls in their shells; black eyes, sparkling with 
love-light, frank in expression, with neither shame nor boldness; and velvet 
eyelashes which threw a soft shade upon their rosy cheeks ; and fragrant lips 
the colour of coral, incessantly speaking of love—eternal, never-ending 
love—sealed, with ripened kisses, protestations that left no doubt of their 
genuineness ! 

In every direction where Hassan turned his eyes he saw true believers 
engaged in every form of pleasure, and choirs of singers sang, ‘‘ Life to 
him—peace, peace, peace.” 

“One can have a fairly good time of it here, that is quite evident,’’ said 
Hassan, as he bent down and scooped up some water from a fountain. He 
was about to drink, when a hand was lightly placed upon his shoulders. 
It was one of the elders whom Hassan noticed prowling about near the 
heavenly gate. | | 


5. 


‘“What are you doing here without a guide? It is very suspicious, | 
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have had my eye on you for a long time, and have been perfectly amazed at 
your audacity, and now you are actually bailing water out of the fountain of 
eternal life. I am astounded. Go away! go away! before you are turned 
out of here.” 

‘* Who are you, sir, who talks of expelling a true believer? It is a good 
thing I am not a coward, and stay to hear you. I rather fancy there is only 
one Allah, and he is the rightful master here, not you.”’ 

‘*T am uncle and Standard Bearer of the Great Prophet. My name is 
Hamza. Now you know who! an, be off.” 

‘“* After you, sir, and no sooner, because, although I know you from 
hearsay, I should not consider you more worthy than I. You plundered 
caravans by order of the Prophet, and each time you found there were more 
men than on your side, you took care to slip away yourself. In this manner 
you continually sinned either against the Prophet or the Koran by not 
fulfilling the will of the first, and breaking the law of the Holy Book, in 
which is written, ‘‘ Do not lay down traps which threaten the wanderer.” 

‘* But you must own yourself I was in arather difficult position,” replied 
the confused Standard Bearer.”’ 

** No doubt, no doubt. I will not judge you too harshly.” 

‘*Such impertinence, such patronage, I will not endure it. Up to the 
present I never thought I was other than the very worthiest. Here comes 
the Prophet, I will see what he says about it.” 

Mahomet, in magnificent costume, with a sword hanging by his side, 
and gravely stroking his beard, came up to the disputants. In attendance 
were his first disciples, the compilers of the Koran, and the poet Kaab, who 
played upon a golden guitar, and the wives of the Prophet—Kadish, 
Ayesha, Zaineba, Em-Selema, and others. 

Learning the cause of the dispute, Mahomet turned to Hassan, and 
said— 

‘* How dare you, peasant, put yourself on an equality with my Standard 
Bearer? What have you done for Islam to merit Paradise ? ” 

“*Oh, Mahomet! truly I strove less for the propagation of your teaching 
than you and your champion, yet at the same time I did less injury to men. 
I know Allah loves you very much and selected you for his Prophet—such 
is predestination. May be, in your place, I should have eaten dirt and, 
perhaps, honey. Still, you have always been more fortunate than I. You 
gave us the Book, and, although there are many contradictions contained 
therein which you are responsible for, and not Allah, you reserve to your- 
self alone the privilege of being angry, and poor mortals are not allowed to 
raise a finger or a voice. Then you must admit that during life you 
generally managed to surround yourself with agreeable companions, and I 
see you have even got your wives with you here.” 

‘* Peace, peace! that will do my friend. Just you be off,” said the 
Prophet, testily interrupting Hassan. 

The Great Allah, who followed the dispute, commanded Hassan to 
approach his throne. 
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Hassan approached, and bent down in obeisance. 

‘“‘ Arise and answer—why hast thou entered my gates without permission, 
and drank my holy water out of the fountain, and considered thyself not 
less worthy of. Paradise than those already blessed.”’ 

“Great Allah,” replied Hassan, ‘‘ there is none so great as thou art, and 
this I always maintained when on earth. I always was poor, and not 
distinguished for wisdom, but I helped him who was poorer than myself. 
I gave advice to my wife, and poor advice it was too. Thou tookedst from 
me my only son, I did not murmur; Thou gavest me an ugly wife, I was 
content with her. I killed nobody, except fowls and sheep, and worked 
every day as hard as my beast. I am now ready, Great Allah, to mow 
thy grass, or lop thy trees if it is requisite. Taxes I only twice failed in 
paying, and that was through bad harvests, and you sent them. I prayed 
at the rising and setting of the sun, and gave thanks for all, even when I 
got bastinadoed. I always heard attentively the Kadi and elders, but the 
Caliph I never saw with my eyes.”’ 

Here Hassan paused, confused by the great assembly. 

“It is sufficient,” said Allah. ‘‘ True love is like the sap of a tree, it 
vivifies and is unseen. You now sce, you all see, that this man truly loved 
me. Let him enter, and enjoy himself for ever.” 

Then approached Hassan the most lovely angel, and, taking his hand, 
she sweetly smiled upon him and kissed him, and never so clearly shone the 
sun on Bagdad as on that day, and at that moment when the angel smiled, 
nobody died, quarrelled, stole, killed, over-ate, or got drunk, and no one 
committed once single crime or injustice. 


FINIS. 


MARCELLE, THE BLANCHISSEUSE. 


sirocco wind had blown for days over the white-fronted city of Algiers, 

drying up the orange crop in the country and giving men thirsts not 

to be slaked by one bock or yet by another. The cafés were full to 
over-flowing, not a seat vacant beneath the awning, or on the roadway. 

The doors of the Opera house were open without tempting its patrons, 
and the Casino placards flaunted bare legs in vain. Arabs in all the glory 
of burnouses, haicks, and red top-boots, little, important-looking French 
officers, spectacled and baggy-trousered Jacques Bonhomme shut up in 
an office for the best part of the day, an Englishman in knickerbockers 
here and there, many colours, many nations, all glad to sit out in the open 
at the Tantouville Tables and pour cooling drinks down their thirsty throats. 

Outside, on the streets, the "buses bumped along, the drivers too 
listless even to crack their whips or stir up their bony cattle which 
lounged slowly along. The mail had come in and the boys were mumbling 
out their goods, turning their sallow faces longingly to the café tables, where 
sat those who could afford thirty centimes for a drink, and ten for the 
walter. 

Ata table, under a palm the leaves of which tickled his neck, sat Ali 
Ahmed, a worker in leather. 

You might have seen him, any time, in his little niche in the wall of 
the Rue Side Abdallah, working away cunningly at purses, slippers and 
what not, all embroidered and skilfully fashioned, to be sold to the visitors 
who peeped in and watched his nimble fingers as they handled bradawl 
and needle; and Ali’s black eyes would take stock of them over the top of 
his blocks as he wondered whether he could ask for two francs or two 
francs-fifty, and ten to one Ali was right; and for the sake of his childish 
face and broken English, for no deception could linger behind them, he 
often got the two-fifty. 

But Ali was not alone to-night; Marcelle sat opposite him, Marcelle, who 
worked at the blanchisserie off the Rue Bab Azoun; no better than she 
ought to be, so neighbours said, though that passed for little in Algiers. 
But Ali was fond of Marcelle, and who knows, if the season was good and 
visitors brought much, he might marry her at the end, but if not! 
well, that lay between them, and besides, it was all the same. 

The Tantouville was not Ali’s café, his lay up the Rue Mindon where 
the price was less, and he was more at home with Ahmed, the cutler, and 
Omar, the tobacconist, but Marcelle had taken a fancy to come here 
to-night, and, well, it was only a little more and it pleased Marcelle. 

Ali loved coffee and his cigarette, and, as he sat there in baggy trousers 
and fez, lazily smoking, with Marcelle’s expressive face before him, Ah 
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| T was evening, close, stifling evening, inthe Place de Bresson. The hot 
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felt happy and at his ease, for his business was good, and had he not sold 
many of his best slippers to the rich Englishwoman that day? And Ali 
smiled and his dark eye twinkled dreamily as he watched Marcelle’s face. 

But Ali grew suddenly pale and the cigarette fell upon his thin baggy 
trousers and burnt a hole without his flicking it off. Marcelle’s dark eye 
noticed it—there was little which could befall Ali that she did not see. 

An old man was going by, Ben Moussa, a wealthy man, a dealer in 
curios. His countenance, which was lighted up for a moment as he sidled 
along in front of the Café, was no ordinary one. Turk, Arab, French, 
perhaps English, had united to form it, for. Moussa’s breed was as varied as 
his goods which had been gathered from India to Brummagem. 

His dark, piercing eye rested fora moment on the chubby, happy face 
of Ali with a hatred that burned, and Ali, as he caught it, fluttered like a 
bird in the gaze of a boa constrictor. 

The old man passed his hand over his thin lips, and he smiled. He 
caught the girl’s eye, which flashed defiance, and he scowled as he slouched 
along again. 

‘‘ He loves thee not, Ali,” said the girl. 

Ali tried to joke, but he blundered and smiled feebly. ‘‘ He hath the 
evil eye, Marcelle.” 

‘‘ Pish,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ What hast thou done to him? Is it still about 
thy bazaar ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, he wants to buy it over my head, and hates me for I will not part 
with it; he wants to put Constantine, his son, in it, and hath incited my 
neighbours to oust me out with lies and false swearing, and, yesterday, I 
called him a son of a , and he swore he would destroy me.” 

Marcelle laughed, but Ali shook his head, and his coffee grew cold, and 
the cigarette lay in his little pouch unlit. 

And Marcelle, though she laboured in a blanchisserie, no better than she 
ought to be, laughed at Ali to cheer him. 

But the coffee had lost its taste and the cigarettes were forgotten, for 
Ali thought of Ben Moussa and was afraid. No man made an enemy of 
Ben Moussa and flourished. 

There was Muley, the butcher, of the Rue de Charties, who called 
Ben Moussa a ‘‘cochon,” and Muley’s donkey died the day after Ben 
Moussa had looked at it, and his meat went bad. True, the sirocco was on, 
but perhaps he brought that, too, and was not Muley found drowned 
beneath the landing steps ? 

Now Marcelle knew Constantine, the son of Ben Moussa, but she did 
not tell Ali of it, for Ali would get jealous, and who knew what might 
come from it? But Marcelle hated Constantine, for he hada hold over 
her for something she had done, and Constantine treated her worse than 
a dog. 

And Ali went home to the Rue Side Abdallah like a man in fear, for 
no one who saw the look in Ben Moussa’s eyes could smile while he 
remembered it. 
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Marcelle had bade him cheer up, but that was only Marcelle, and she 

was always merry and light hearted. 
ns * 

"Twas night time, and dark. The stars could not light up the darkness 
in the alley beneath the over-hanging houses. 

Two figures at the door of Marcelle’s house, a distant sound of quarrel- 
ing: MEN. . 5. % +a Sudden, low. ‘hiss,. <<). 2-a oud ‘Shriek, «5 .«. « 
a fall, then silence but for the sound of pattering feet. 

Marcelle ran in, her companion shoved in after her, and trembled in 
fear, for a life had gone in the Rue De Salt, and who could see the end ? 
Soon the sound of voices, the flickering of a lamp, the measured tramp, 
and a heavy banging at the door. "Twas the Gendarmerie, blood ran to 
the step. They had caught their prey. 

The man protested, the Gendarmerie were inexorable, he must come, 
hisname! ‘Ali Ahmed,” said the girl. The man stared, he was about to 
speak, perhaps to curse her, but she laid her finger on her lip, and he 
was silent. 

A figure crouched under the stairway, a figure in haick and burnous 
with something sticky and red in his hand. The Gendarmes went with 
their prisoner. The girl left the door open. . . . . Something followed. 

Ben Moussa had not long 
to wait for his revenge, and 
he smacked his unholy lips and 
thanked the Lord for having 
delivered his enemy into his 
hands. He could not go to 
the Court. He was laid up 
by a fall in the Rue Bal Azoun, 
curse it, and Constantine had 
gone to Biskra to buy Kabyle 
work; for the strangers who 
bought would soon be coming 
for the winter. 

Never mind, he knew, he 
knew, and two men gave evi- 
dence, had they not seen the 
deed? Did they not recognise 
the man, even to his slippers ? 
And when they came back to 
say that Ali Ahmed had been 
judged guilty and sentenced for 
life, Ben Moussa smiled and 
wiped his thin lips, and the 
trusty men went off with their 
pockets heavy with Ben 
Moussa’s gold. 
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Forcats marching on the Quay. 


His enemy was gone, ‘‘ Woe to those who crossed the path of Ben 
Moussa,” and the bazaar was his. Constantine would be glad, when he 
came back, to hear the good news; Constantine who had gone to Biskra 
to buy Kabyle work. 


* * al 


A glorious morning, a large crowd on the Quay, ships riding at anchor 
in the sunlit bay, a few mounted soldiers keeping open a pathway from the 
station gate tothe water’s edge. . 

Arabs, Frenchmen, Algerian riff-raff, all wait and crane their necks, for 
to-day the forgats, two hundred strong, go to New Caledonia. There is the 
ship, steam up; pennon flying in the bay. 

Here they come, manacled, uniformly clad, clean shaven, as near alike 
as men can make them, differing only in the impress God has stamped upon 
them, hook-nosed some, snubbed others, black faced and white, yet all alike 
in the eyes of the law, all alike in misery and banishment, going to New 
Caledonia to expiate in the new world the sins they committed in 
the old. 

Four abreast they come, soft, dark brown caps, light Holland coats and 
trousers, chained two and two, left hand to right. Murderers some, and 
criminals all, some smiling, others scowling, a few glancing eagerly between 
the files of armed gendarmes in search of a face, or the wave of a 
handkerchief; but seeing or not seeing, they are marched on. 

The barge is at the steps, their hands are loosened for awhile, they take 
their seats with scarcely a sound save the quick orders of the officers and 


the rattle of bayonets. 
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Someone in pity throws an orange, eager hands grab for it, but a soldier 
is too quick, and the orange floats deep in the water. 

A piece of paper—God knows from whom—flickers towards one, he 
stoops, with burning anxiety, but ’tis in shreds, and the poor, disjointed 
messenger of love and home perhaps, lies dancing on the ripples. 

The steam tug puffs ; the red-capped Zouaves stand rigid in bayoneted 
line upon the Quay. The white-uniformed men in the boat look round as 
one man, then one by one they turn and look out to sea. 

A few boats follow bearing some who, able to raise the necessary 
francs, expend them for one last, fond look. 

The gangway is down on the “‘ Caledonie,” a string of light-brown figures, 
bundle on back, climb up the steps. The boats of sightseers drop off one 
by one, there is nothing more to see. 

A few remain, and there comes up another in great haste, men pulling 
hard. They have left it late, and the figure in the stern urges them on 
with curses. 

He is anxious, but ’tis no love, no longing to see a beloved face, which 
impels on him. ’Tis Ben Moussa with all the heart’s passions come to 
gloat over his victim. 

He would have been there before but his leg, curse it, was not to be 
trifled with, and the English- 
man came in to buy; _ but 
now, he is here, and he searches 
the deck with eager eyes. He 
cannot see him. What, shall 
he go and not see Ben Moussa 
gloating over him? He has 
dreamed of this for many days. 
The winch clanks at the anchor, 
the screw begins to churn. 

It isn’t possible that he has 
come too late! What, will Ali 
go, and he not see him? He 
stands up in the bows to see 
the better. 

A face looks out from a port 
hole. Ben Moussa rubs _ his 
eyes wildly. 

A woman, in a boat near 
by, laughs. 

Ben Moussa shrieks, shrieks 
again, and falls swooning to the bottom of the boat, ‘‘ for the face in the 
port hole is the face of Constantine his son,” ‘‘ Constantine who has gone 
to Biskra to buy Kabyle work.” 
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THE RHODESIAN SCULPTOR 


MR. JOHN TWEED AT WORK. L 


N the World of Art for very long ‘‘Old Chelsea”? has always occupied 
the foremost position, but the modern ‘‘ Zeitgeist ” has slightly altered 
man’s views of many things which have to do with the glorification 
of the beautiful and good. 

Numbers of my readers have doubtless lingered long and lovingly over 
‘bits ’’ of old Chelsea which have been transferred by the happy pencils of 
the artists from their surroundings in real life, and lovers of Carlyle have 
not failed to make pilgrimage to all the well-known haunts of the great 
philosopher and man of letters. Curiously enough, amongst the greatest 
admirers of the ‘“‘ Seer of Ecclefechan’”’ is Mr. John Tweed, the eminent 
Scotch sculptor, whose studio lies under the shadow of Carlyle’s house in 
Cheyne Row, and who chose, as his first effort at portraiture, a life-like 
medallion of his favourite. 

Mr. John Tweed has become most generally known to the public by his 
portraits of South African celebrities and incidents, and it is here, in his 
fine, large workshop, that I learn much of events and people who have 
been for the last two or three years greatly en evidence in the development 
of Rhodesia. 

When I pushed open the studio door, I entered to find Mr. Rhodes’ 
favourite sculptor, ‘‘ aloft’? on a high scaffold, busily engaged in putting 
the ‘‘ finishing touches”’ to the second of the series of four gigantic panels 
which, when finished, will form the pedestal embellishment of the memorial, 
which is to be erected at Zimberg, to record for all prosperity the brave 
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The First Governor of Cape Colony. 
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deeds of Major Allan Wilson 
and his fearless companions 
who were slain at Shammagen, 
and for which unique and in- 
teresting work Mr. Tweed was 
specially commissioned by the 
Cape ex-Premier, and he him- 
self, fashioned in marble by 
the skill of an artist, looks on 
with grave interest at the work. 

Obeying his invitation to 
find myself a resting place as 
he would descend in a_ few 
minutes—for the summer after- 
noon light was too precious 
to be spared—I watched with 
deep interest, and not a little 
pleasurable admiration, the 
Artist’s impulsive handling of 
the clay as he busily finished 
the portrait of a mounted 
officer and his horse. He 
observed, in reply to a query 
on my part as to his scheme 
of design :— 

‘The four panels will con- 
tain the life-size portraits of 
the thirty-five brave men who 
fell, and will form, when 
finished, a procession round 
the memorial base. The first 
panel is there ’’—pointing, as 
he spoke, to another huge 
panel which filled one side 
of the studio—“‘ it is the com- 
mencement of the procession.” 

It is pathetically grand in 
conception, and almost “alive” 
is the mounted figure of the 
brave young officer, Major 
Wilson, as he is represented 


addressing his men ere starting"on their fatal ride. 





John Tweed, 


“I have only just taken possession of this studio,” continues Mr. 
Tweed, ‘‘ for my former one in Bolton Gardens was not sufficiently large 
to admit of my continuing to work there on such large commissions.” 

This is easily understood, on looking round, for, although his heavy 
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African commissions have the last year stopped to a large extent all ideal 
work of the artist, there is a love group of two figures, well commenced, 
also a memorial bronze relief to Colonel Johnson Douglas, of the ‘ Irish 
Lancers,” which is to be erected in Lochersby Church, and numerous 
medallions and portrait busts of ‘‘fair women and doughty men” are 
scattered around. I remember, ona previous visit, being attracted by a 
charming plaque of a ‘‘ Mother and child,” which, I hear, is now on 
exhibition at Munich. The panel is not the only work, either, that will 
appeal to Rhodesian sentiment. It is a magnum opus, but it has equally 
popular, if humbler, rivals. The image and superscription of the immortal 
Dr. Jim has been Mr. Tweed’s ever-present care, and areplica of the 
portrait bust of the famous ‘‘ Raider” stands ona pedestal close by that 
of the “ greatest South African” in plaster, a cold marble. Both the heads 
of the South African Colossus and of bold, if erring, Dr. Jim were striking, 
life-like representations. 

‘“The bust of Dr. Jameson is on exhibition at present at the Grafton 
Galleries,” volunteers Mr. Tweed, who, having descended to earth, has trans- 
ferred his attentions to the bust of Mr. Rhodes, and, taking up his chisel, 
proceeds to put the finishing touches, the more delicate the work the more 
engrossing to worker and 
audience — myself. 
Naturally, as he chips, 
our conversation re- 
volves to the subject of 
the work. ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes 
is one of the finest Art 
critics I have met, it Is 
marvellous how he 
always grasps the good 
points and vice versa in 
all he sees, and he _ has 
a kind appreciation of 
the beautiful in Art, and 
is extremely fond — of 
Sculpture. Yonder is a 
replica of a panel that 
adorns his quaint old 
house at ‘‘ Groote Sclur,” 
which, before it was 
unfortunately burnt 
down, was a_ perfect 
treasure-house of old 
Dutch Sculpture under 
the shadow of Table 
Mountain.”” The panel 
in question represents 
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the landing of Van Rubeck, the 
first Governor of the Cape. 
‘Later on, being pleased with 
the work, I executed at his 
request a colossal bronze statue 
of Jan Van Rubeck himself ; 
it was a gift from Mr. Rhodes 
to Cape Town. The statue is 
just an enlargement of the 
figure in the pedestal, and Mr. 
Rhodes was anxious that the 
conception of the statue and the 
pedestal should be quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the 
age, so you will see, from the 
small model, it is very plain and 
simple in design. The statue 
is now on view at the Crystal 
Palace together with the cast of 
panel. The former will shortly 
go out to South Africa.” 

Turning round, my eye 
caught sight of a statue of 
Burns, or rather I should call 
it a statuette, cast in bronze. 
“‘That is a replica of one of 
Burns. One is to be found in ee ea 
Mr. Rhode’s house, and which | 
he assures me he greatly admires. He presented a replica also of his 
favourite poet to his friend, Dr. Jameson. He remembered once, on 
viewing the statue, that ‘Robbie really seemed to be dancin’ round his 
ain Kail yard.’ ”’ 

This ‘‘ Kail yard” reference was a little frightening. Shades of—well, 
we know who, seemed to be desirous of floating in upon the dim, religious 
light waves which surround our sculpture’s operations. 

‘‘ No! there are no memories of anything of the house in the phrase,” 
said Mr. Tweed, fencing with my rallying reference, ‘‘ my best memories,” 
he added, ‘‘ are rather of my stroke of luck with ‘ Burns.’ The original was 
purchased by poor Louis Stevenson.”’ 

‘Talking of Rhodes,” continued the artist, ‘‘ you remember, perhaps, 
that people used to say that he took a very loving interest in Khama, the 
paramount chief of Bechuanaland. I may just mention, as we are on South 
African topics, that I have been privileged to portray Khama, who was over 
here in 1895, and my work was exhibited in the 1896 Academy. It only took 
me a couple of hours to model his features, but I may claim to have been 
the only sculptor to have modelled a famous black man.” 
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‘And where did you learn the subtleties of your art ?”’ 

‘In Glasgow, England, and France. My father is well-known, being 
Mr. John Tweed, the publisher. I passed from school life and my _ first 
taste of art in Glasgow, to the Academy Schools, and then to ‘‘ Burns”. 
bits,” in Paris. I studied also in Mr. Thorneycroft’s studio. Drawing, I 
followed under the eye of Armand Jean, and sculpture, I studied in 
Professor Talguiere’s studio. In 1894, I came back from abroad and started 
a studio for myself, and, in that year, executed the panel for Mr. Rhodes’ 
house-—it was exhibited in the Academy, where, in 1896, ‘‘ Khama” held a 
place, and in the year 1897, a study of Major Allan Wilson.” 

‘* And you admire the French School of Sculpture ?” 

‘“T like it, because it reveals a better artistic education. It is free from 
sentimentality and false ideas regarding Art. I am really a great believer 
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in the ‘‘ Rodan School” which, I consider, has been stamped with the 
imprimation of the greatest personality in the Art world, one, indeed, who 
had a very great appreciation of true form.” 

. The shadows have lengthened so considerably, whilst chatting, that I 
have only time to glance at the relief of Dr. John Hunter, a fine photo- 
gravure of which appeared in Mather’s ‘‘ Two Great Scotchmen,” and I 
also see the portrait of one of the most prominent members of last year’s 
South African Inquiry Committee, Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., and an 
excellent likeness of Major Laing, whose delightful book about the doings 
of the Belucguin Field Force in the Matabele Rebellion, proved so 
popular. When his African Commissions are finished, it is to be hoped we 
shall see more ideal work from a chisel, which, above all things, is capable 
of both original composition and vigorous treatment. 


Roy Compton. 








THE PRINCE WHO WAS 
LIKE OTHER PEOPLE 


BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


HEN I tell you that I made the acquaintance of the Prince of 

Batavia in a Café, you will probably jump to the conclusion 

that you know what sort of a prince he must have been. 

But your conclusion will be wrong. The Prince of Batavia 

was not a bogus Prince, but the real heir apparent of a real European 

Kingdom. Instead of which, as the Judge said, he roamed from the 

Boulevards of Montmarte, and from Montmartre to the Latin Quarter, 
drinking beer. 

It was at the Ane Rouge that I met him—that unpretentious café in 
the Avenue Trudaine, which the best black and white draughtsmen of 
Paris have decorated by drawing caricatures upon the walls. He entered 
in the wake of a blue-coated lieutenant of Chasseurs, whom I knew slightly, 
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and the two sat down at the table next to me, exactly underneath the 
picture of the cock with the inscription :— 

Quand ce cog chantera, 

Crédit se fera. 
After a while, the officer presented me to him, without asking his _ per- 
mission, whispering to me, as he did so,— 

“Don't call him ‘ Altesse.” Call him ‘ Monsieur’ simply. He likes it 
better.” 

It seemed odd, but of course I took the hint; and, for a while, the 
three of us talked of general topics,—of the new piece at the Comédie 
Frangaise, of the new dancer at the Opera, of Zola’s new novel that was 
appearing en feutlleton. Meanwhile, there was music going on at the other 
end of the room. Just as at a Quaker’s meeting, everyone rose when 
the spirit moved him, and contributed to the harmony of the evening. 
Presently, to my amazement, the Prince of Batavia rose, walked over to the 
piano, sat down, and sang a song,—a ballad by Ronsard, which, in England, 
I should have thought improper. So far as I remember, he sang rather well; 
but I was too interested in looking at him to listen very carefully. 

He was taller thar the average, and slim, with handsome clean cut 
features, clear blue eyes, a somewhat pale complexion, a light moustache, 
and a pointed Spanish beard such as one sees in the pictures of Velasquez. 
He wore a brown velvet jacket, and the big butterfly necktie which the 
French call cravate d’artiste. I should have guessed his age at thirty, though 
I believe that, as a matter of fact, he was a little older. There was also a 
something in his face which seemed to suggest that he was less placidly 
satisfied with his high station and good fortune than Princes are generally 
supposed to be. 

I pointed this out to my companion, and the lieutenant of Chasscurs 
offered a very common-place explanation. 

‘““It’s because the old King is always worrying him to marry and 
settle down, and he doesn’t want to,” he said. 

This was just as the Prince of Batavia had finished his song, and was 
returning to his large bock, so that I had no time to discuss the point. 
His Royal Highness drained the glass to the dregs, and called the waiter 
to refill it. Then he surprised me still further by gazing into my eyes 
as though he wished to read my thoughts, and asking suddenly— 

‘Well, what do you think of me for a Prince?” 

Coming from the Prince of Batavia, it was not quite so embarrassing 
as it would have been, coming from the Prince of Wales. Still, it was 
embarrassing enough, and not, as it seemed to me, the best of form. 
My answer was intended to show stiff, British resentment. 

‘* Since you ask me, Monsieur,” I said, “I think that you are very 
much like other people.” 

‘* Do you mean like other Princes?” he asked with a perplexing smile. 

‘‘I know nothing about that,” I answered, trying to enter into the 
spirit of the thing. ‘‘I am not, if I may say so, a connoisseur of Princes. 
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What I meant to say was that I thought you very much like other people 
who are not Princes.” 

Then he astonished me again by taking no offence, but breaking out into 
honest laughter. 

‘“Good!” he said. ‘*That’s why I'm here—to be treated like other 
people. Any man who wants to be my friend must treat me just as he 
treats other people.” 

“Then what will you take to drink?” said I, making the most 
democratic observation that occurred to me. 

‘‘ Another bock,”’ replied the Prince of Batavia, and the waiter served us; 
and then the Prince himself paid a tournée, and, last of all, the Lieutenant of 
Chasseurs paid, and we passed a very convivial evening together. 

x % + 

That was my first meeting with the Prince of Batavia, or indeed for that 
matter, with any Prince. Afterwards, I often encountered him at various 
Parisian places of amusemet—in the Bois de Boulogne, at the Café des 
Ambassadeurs, in the foyer of the Gymnase, at the Bal Bullier, and at the 
Casino de Paris. We generally spoke, and sometimes drank together ; and, 
presently, I found myself wondering what the Prince would say if I forgot 
his rank so far as to invite him to drop in one evening and meet a few of 
my friends of the English Press, in my small flat on the fourth floor in the 
mean little Rue Saint Vincent de Paul. But, while I was wondering, the 
Prince anticipated me, 

“I’ve got rather a nice place in the Avenue Victor Hugo,” he said, 
“Will you come and dine with me on Sunday.” 

I said that nothing could give me greater pleasure. 

‘It’s not a command, mind—only an invitation,” the Prince added, 
laughing. 

“That is exactly why I am so glad to come,” I answered; and he 
laughed again, and called after me, by way of parting salutation :— 

‘* Petite tenue, et grand appétit !”” 

So I dined at the Prince’s flat in morning dress. The Lieutenant of 
Chasscurs and a rising young dramatic author made up the party ; but they 
left carly, saying that they wanted to play chemin-de-fer at the Jockey 
Club. 

‘“That’s what I like; said the Prince, ‘‘to see fellows get up and go 
when they want to, instead of waiting to be dismissed. But don’t you 
hurry. It’s the hour of the rum punch, and we’ll see which of us can carry 
most of it.” 

‘‘With pleasure,’ I said. For I guessed that the punch would start 
the Prince talking about himself, and explaining his eccentricities. 

And I was not mistaken. With his feet in the fireplace, and cigar ash 
plentifully whitening his velvet smoking jacket, he harped upon his favourite 
theme—his burning desire to be like other people who were not Princes. 

‘‘T daresay it’s all right to end as a Prince,” he said, ‘‘ but to begin life 
as a Prince ts the very devil.” 
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‘Why so?” IT asked. 

‘Because a Prince, by the very nature of things, is cut off from everv- 
thing that makes life worth living.” 

‘* You are paradoxical to-night,” said I. 

‘Am 1? I merely intended to be platitudinous,” said he. ‘ Though. 
of course,” he added, ‘the difference between paradox and platitude is 
purely subjective, and only depends upon the point of view.” 

‘‘T said that I should like to hear him work out his platitude, and he did 
so with an engaging plausibility.” 

‘It's like this,” he said.‘ The joy of life is pretty much the same thing 
as the joy of battle. The truest happiness comes to the man who goes 
down into the lists, fights all comers upon equal terms, and wins the victory 
by his own merits and his own exertions. The victory may be of no material 
advantage to him when he has won it. It may not bring him better food to 
eat, or better clothes to wear, or a better house to live in. But while he 
struggles, he has the glorious sense that he is giving free play to the 
strongest instincts of his nature ; and when he has won, he has the glorious 
feeling that he has proved himself, that he has fairly earned the position to 
which he has attained. You follow me ?” 

I nodded. 

‘* Well, there 1s none of that sort of thing for a Prince in modern times. 
He is born with the same combative instincts as other people, and he gets 
no chance of exercising them. _—_He sees the battle of life raging all around 
him, and is not allowed to join in it. He desires things, of course, like 
other people, and he generally gets them; but it is just because his desires 
are gratified so easily that their gratification brings no pleasure.” 

‘* For instance ?”’ 

‘‘ Suppose, for instance, that, when I was a child, I was selfish and 
quarrelsome, and wanted another child’s toy. That other child wouldn't 
fight me for it, but would give it up to me without a word. But what I 
wanted, of course, was not the toy—my own nursery was full of toys. What 
I wanted was the joy of the struggle, the pride of having taken the toy by 
force. But that joy I never got, because of the feeling that a Prince's 
smallest whim must be obeyed.” 

‘‘ And when you were older ? ”’ 

‘When I got older I had the ambition to be a wit—to be the natural 
leader of the talk in any gathering in which I found myself. But no one 
would contradict me; no one would dispute with me. My least joke was 
laughed at, not because it was good or new, but just because it was I who 
made it. Consequently, whoever my companions were, I never could get 
to feel that I was one of them. They always seemed to regard me as a sort 
of angel visitant with whom it was impious for them to measure wits; they 
never could forget that Princes were not like other people.” 

“And when you fell in love ?”’ I ventured, knowing that in Paris the 
Prince of Batavia had acquired no inconsiderable reputation by his 
vallantries. 
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He smiled a melancholy smile before he answered— 

** Believe me, my friend, Princes are generally unfortunate in love.”’ 

‘* Another paradox! ’”’ I interrupted. 

‘* Another platitude!’’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘It is not merely that 
Princes are married for reasons of high politics, and cannot, therefore, expect 
to love their wives. There is rarely any real romance even in their relations 
with their mistresses. A Prince’s conquests are too easy to be genuine and 
lasting; he never can be sure that it is himself, and not his money and 
position, that his mistress loves. Even her fidelity, if she be faithful, has 
more in it of loyalty to the dynasty than of devotion to the lover.”’ 

He ceased, and for awhile we both blew rings of tobacco smoke in 
silence. Then I said, contemplatively : 

‘IT suppose I understand now why you have lived so long in Paris.” 

The Prince of Batavia played with the point of his tawny beard, and his 
blue eyes brightened as he grew more and more confidential. 

‘“T don’t doubt that you understand,” he said. ‘‘ It wasn’t, as most 
think, the gaiety and wickedness of the life that attracted me. I like the 
gaiety and wickedness well enough, but I could do without them. What 
fascinates me here is that I’ve been able to live in a coterie in which, if I 
wish to be important, I must make myself important; that I don’t get life’s 
greatest prizes showered upon me, but have to go down into the arena and 
scramble for them with the rest. The prizes that one gets without effort or 
rivalry are no better than Dead Sea apples after all.” 

‘‘ And life’s greatest prize—"’ 

‘“‘ Life’s greatest prize is the love of woman, and life’s greatest joy is the 
pursuit of it. But it must be a fair chase—a chase in which you start level 
with your rivals—not a chase from which your rivals retire because they 
wish to curry favour with you—not a chase in which the quarry goes slowly 
because it is an honour to be caught by such an august pursuer. Never, 
till I came to Paris, did I have the chance of such a chase. Never before 
did I have the chance of living in the face of obstacles, of braving rivals 
who thought me no better than themselves, and proving that a Prince can 
kick his royal trappings into the gutter, and still pleasc a capricious woman 
as well as any other man.” 

His eyes were flashing with excitement while he spoke; but he ended 
upon a more subdued note, and with a self-complacent smile, for which the 
rum punch was, no doubt, in part responsible. 

‘* There was no romance for me in Batavia, but in Paris I have learnt 


to know the meaning of romance.” 
* % 





That was the sum of my second long talk with the Prince of Batavia ; 
and it was obviously impossible for me to press him to put the dots upon 
the eyes. Nor was there any need to do'so. All Paris was ready to fill in 
the details of the picture for me. All Paris knew that the Prince had for a 
long time sighed in vain at the feet of the beautiful mistress of the young 
Marquis de Vieux Camp: and now all Paris was beginning to add a chapter 
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to the story which was not entirely gratifying to the young Marquis de Vieux 
Camp’s self-conceit. I was quite able, therefore, to guess the Prince’s 
meaning, and had no reason to be astonished at the news I heard when 
next I saw him. 

He had told me to ‘‘ look in when I was passing just like other people.” 
The idea of dropping in casually on a Prince rather flattered my vanity, 
and, one afternoon, about a fortnight later, I came to see him. I found 
him busily engaged with the fencing master from the neighbouring salle 
d’armes; but he pulled off his mask and chatted with me. 

‘- Practising?” I asked. 

‘Very seriously,’’ said he. 

And then he blurted out in that expansive childish way of his :— 

‘¢ Je vais me batire demain.” 

“What! <A duel?” 

‘Yes, a duel.”’ 

‘With de Vieux Camp ?”’ 

‘* Precisément.”’ 

I had a right to ask the question, for the news that he had had a fracas 
with the Marquis in a Café on the Boulevard des Capucines had been in 
some of the papers. It was a question with me whether, considering all 
things, this duel was not a scandal that I ought to stop; but I must confess 
that I set to work in the wrong way. 

‘I believe the Marquis is rather a good swordsman,” I began. 

‘‘ He is one of the best,”’ replied the Prince. ‘‘ That is the reason why 
I practice with the maitre d’armes.”’ 

“But have you con- 
sidered—” 

“*I have considered every- 
thing.” 

Then, quick as a hghtning 
flash, he read my thoughts. 

‘“T know what’s in your 
mind,” he said, looking straight 
into my eyes. 

I made no reply, and he 
continued :— 

‘You are thinking that you 
will drive straight to the Bata- 
vian Embassy, and give in- 
formation, so that this meet- 
ing may be prevented. You 
must promise me that you will 
do nothing of the kind.” 

It would have been easy to 
infer that he was a coward who 
had accused me of harbouring 





*' Promise!" he repeated. 
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this intention because he wished to see it carried out. But I knew my 
man better than to think that. The Prince meant to fight. He had only 
told me of his purpose because he had forgotten, once again, that he was 
not like other people; and it was only the expression of my face that 
showed him the mistake that he had made. He pleaded with me :— 

‘* Promise,”’ he said, ‘‘ that you will repeat no word of what I have told 
you within the next eight-and-forty hours.” 

‘* T am not sure,” I answered, ‘‘ that it would be right of me to give you 
such a promise.”’ 

‘* But I am sure,” he said. ‘‘ In a fair field with no favour, I was the 
man’s rival, and I won. He is entitled to the reparation that he asks. I 
have had the joy of living like other people, and I will also face the danger. 
This meeting must take place, and you must pledge me your honour that 
you will do nothing, whether by act or word, to hinder it.” 

I still hesitated, and for a whole minute we stood still, looking each 
other searchingly in the face.” 

‘“ Promise!” he repeated. 

‘* Yes, I promise,” I replied; and he gripped me by the hand and 
thanked me. 

Then his boyishness came back to him, and he exclaimed suddenly— 

‘* Look here! I want to show you something.” 

He unlocked a secret drawer in his écritotre and took out a braid of 
beautiful golden hair. There was no need for me to ask whose hair it was. 

‘‘[’m going to wear this next my heart, to-morrow, at Vincennes,” he 
said. ‘‘It’s the first time I’ve won a lock of a woman’s hair in the same 
way as other people.”’ 

Then he shook hands with me again, and wished me goodbye, saying 
that he must go back to his fencing lesson. And that was the last time 
that I saw him. 

Two days later, all the newspapers in Europe published his biography, 
prefaced by the statement that he had died, after a very short illness, of 
pneumonia. But the truth is as I have told. The mischief may have been 
in the lungs, but it is quite certain that pneumonia had nothing to make in 
the matter. 
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CHOOSIKG A WALL-PAPER. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A SOLICITOR. 






ONDAY, APRIL 4th.—\sathleen told me that we positively must 
have a new wall-paper in the drawing-room. 
Tuesday, April 5th.—At breakfast, I asked Kathleen whether I 
_ should go to the builder’s for some patterns. 

‘‘ Patterns of what ?” said Kathleen. 

‘““Of wall-paper,” said I. 

‘“Oh,” said Kathleen. ‘* You never told me you had decided to have a 
new paper.” 

“ You said you wanted one,” said I. 

“Yes, but I’m not so sure now,” said Kathleen. ‘* You see, the worst 
of a new wall-paper is that, 1f you have the same colour as the old one, 
you get tired of it, and if you have a different one, it throws out all the 
scheme of colour in the room.” 

‘All right,” said I. ‘* We'll Ieave it for the present. 

“Well,” said Kathleen, ‘‘ on second thoughts, I'm not sure that—— 

But I had only just time to catch my train to town, and could not wait 
for the end of the sentence. 

Consultation with Harnett about ‘‘ Green v. Rose.” A shaky business. 
Hope to goodness my costs will be all right. Resolved to try and restrain 
Kathleen in the matter of wall-papers. 

At tea-time, Kathleen led me three times round the room, pointing out 
the marks of damp, and the places where the paper had faded. Reminded 
her gently that the worst of a new wall-paper was that, if you had the 
same colour as the old one, you got so tired of it, and if you had a 
different one it threw out all the scheme of colour in the room. 

She rephed that that was a silly remark. Of course, she meant to have 
all the furniture covered, and new curtains. 

As to the wall-paper, Mrs. Jameson, who had called that afternoon, had 
stared at it continually, and she couldn't live a week longer with the 
shabby stuff in the room. 

Wednesday, April 6th.—Started off, after an unfinished breakfast, to 
Sowerby and Co.'s for wall-paper patterns. Asked the man to step round 

1Q Paragon Villas with all the patterns he'd got. The man pointed to a 
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pile half as high as the ceiling, and said he wasn’t a furniture van. Asked 
him whether, if I chose a couple, he’d send them round. The man said 
he’d do his best. After a great deal of bother, chose a couple of huge 
books marked ‘“‘ Belgravia High Art Muralurals,” or something of the kind, 
and hurried off. As I reached the door the man called out: ‘‘21 Haricot 
Terrace did you say?” Put him right and bolted. 

Missed the train, and was unable to keep final appointment with 
Harnett re ‘‘ Green v. Rose.’’ Sent him an abject telegram. He is apt to 
turn crusty and not do his best. 

On getting home, found Kathleen angry and on the point of tears. No 
wall-papers had arrived. Hurried down to Sowerby’s in the pouring rain, 
and found the shop shut. 

Thursday, April 7th.—To Sowerby’s after breakfast. Found a different 
and more intelligent man, who sent a boy at once with two books of 
patterns. 

‘‘Green v. Rose” is a bad job. Wish I had left it alone. My client 
Green is a scoundrel. Heard casually at lunch that the ‘‘ Empire” Mining 
Co. is a failure. I put £500 of old Miss Flintstock’s money in it only last 
week. Sent a wire to my broker asking him to meet me at 6 o’clock. He 
confirmed the news. . 

Home by 6.45. Found the hall pitch-dark. Tumbled over something 
on the floor. Hurt my foot and bruised my shoulder against the stairs. 
Tried to go into the drawing-room, but as 
soon as I touched the handle Kathleen 
screamed to me not to come in. Hardly a7 
necessary, for the door was locked. Went | 
upstairs and bathed my shoulder. Very 
painful. 

At dinner Kathleen explained. Mrs. 
Jameson had looked in to compare notes on 
the children, and she also had fallen over 
the wall-paper patterns. Hurt her ankle and 
fainted. Kathleen and the maid were bath- 
ing her head and her foot when I came in. 

‘‘But why did you leave the patterns 
there all day?” said I. “I saw the boy 
start with them soon after nine o’clock!” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Kathleen. “But I really 
couldn’t be bothered. There’s no such 
fearful hurry. I’m not sure that I shall 
have a new paper at all till we come back 
from Paris.” 

‘‘Paris!’’ I cried, ‘‘ Who said we were 
‘going to Paris?” 

“ You did,” said Kathleen. ‘‘Don’t you 
remember ? ” Heavier and heavier. 
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Friday, April 8th When I got home, I found Kathleen sitting on the 
drawing-room floor with an open book of wall-paper patterns on each side 
of her. She looked very tired and worried, and told me she had not moved 
since three o’clock. 

‘“ Well?” I said; ‘‘ have you chosen?” 

‘Not exactly,” she answered; ‘‘ but I am pretty certain I shall fall back 
on one of these two, either this one with the Empire pattern—”’ 

‘“Empire!’’ I cried. ‘‘ Kathleen, if we have to separate for it 
to-morrow, I must protest against having anything ‘Empire’ in my 
house!” 

Of course she didn’t understand my allusion. 

‘“Why!”’ shesaid. ‘Is ‘Empire’ out of fashion?” 

‘Out of fashion!” I groaned. “It’s bust up altogether! £500!” 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said .Kathleen, ‘‘it’s only two and ninepence a piece. 
But if you don’t like it, what do you say to this other one, a pale green 
ground with roses on it ?”’ 

That was altogether too much! ‘Green v. Rose” is worry enough at 
the office, but to have it on the drawing-room walls—! I was hurrying off 
to drown my cares in tobacco when Kathleen called me back. 

‘‘ Charlie, dear,” she said, “‘ if you’ve nothing else to do, I wish you’d 
run round to Sowerby’s and bring back a couple more books of patterns. 
I’m not sure I like any of these much.” 

At Sowerby’s I caught the man putting up the shutters. He grumbled 
very much at having to let me in, but allowed me to take two more huge 
books. They did not feel very heavy, and I thought I should be able to 
carry them home without difficulty. 

I found I was mistaken. The infernal things got heavier and heavier, 
and began to flap round my legs. The wind was getting up, and twisted 
the books about till they nearly wrenched my hands off my wrists. At 
last one of them got between my legs. I fell down in the mud, and, when 
I got up, I selected the largest of a crowd of jeering small boys, and said 
I’d give him sixpence to carry the things to 19 Paragon Villas. 

I don’t know how he did it, but he got them there safely. I put my 
hand in my pocket and gave him what I thought was a sixpence. He 
bolted like a rabbit. I found afterwards I had given him half-a-sovereign. 

Kathleen ate hardly any dinner, and told me more than once I was 
being very slow over my food. As soon as the meal was over she flew 
back to the drawing-room. I had to go without my usual game of 
cribbage, for Kathleen sat on the floor the whole evening, looking at the 
new books of patterns. The rustling of the leaves got on my nerves so 
much that I fled for peace to smoke a pipe in the dining-room. The fire 
was out and it was most uncomfortable. When I went to bed, Kathleen 
seemed quite angry with me. 

Saturday, April 9th.—At breakfast, Kathleen told me that, in one of the 
new books, she had found a sweet thing with carnations it it. She felt 
practically certain she would fall back on that. I reminded her that she 
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had said the same thing about the other two unmentionable patterns. She 
said I was silly. She had absolutely decided on having the carnations; but 
would I mind just looking in at Sowerby’s on my way to the station, and 
asking for two more books ? 

“ What for?” I said. ‘‘I thought you had decided.” 

‘It’s very unkind of you,” said Kathleen. ‘‘ You were so anxious to 
have the drawing-room re-papered, and now you blame me for taking some 
trouble to get a nice pattern !”’ 

I went. There were two men in the shop. One of them grinned, the 
other asked me if I was thinking of papering St. Paul’s, or the Crystal 
Palace. 

In the afternoon, played golf with Jameson for a sovereign. Lost my 
ball, my temper, and the game. 

Reached home to find Kathleen out. Was quite relieved. She needed 
relaxation from wall-papers. She came in about 5.30, and rushed straight 
for the patterns, shut up those she had marked before, and opened quite 
another lot. I asked her what she was doing. MHadn’t she settled on the 
carnations ? 

‘Carnations?’ she said. ‘‘ Nobody ever has carnations now. They 
are quite gone out!” 

‘“‘ Well, then, Empire?” said I, with an effort to speak the word. 

She declared that the thing was 
hideous, and, as for the green and roses, 
no person of taste could be expected to = 
live with it. “ay 

‘““No,”’ she went on, “I’ve been to 
tea with Mrs. Foker. She has just had 
her drawing-room papered with the sweet- 
est thing you ever saw, pale pinkish, 
greyish, greenish poppies with blue bows. 
I must have something like it, not exactly 
the same, you know, but—Ah! here it 
is! the very thing! Exactly the same 
pattern, but on a different ground, so 
she can’t say I copied her! Take the 
number down, dear: 2765, three shillings 
a piece. Don’t you think its lovely? I 
do. There! I’m absolutely determined to 
have that. Oh! Charlie, it will look so 
sweet in this room, and we'll have a new 
carpet and curtains, and all the furniture 
covered to match. Dear, don’t you think 
you could run round now at once to 
Sowerby’s and order it?” 

‘‘ He’ll be shut,”’ said I. 

‘‘Oh, what a pity,’ said Kathleen ; i owe: tabOodixig Saal oanae 4 
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and I agreed with her, for I can guess what will happen to-morrow. 

Sunday, April 10th—A wretched day as I expected; and if Kathleen 
gets off without brain fever, she’ll be lucky. Shestarted on the wall-papers 
immediately after breakfast. I had to drag her in to dinner by main force, 
and she ran back before she had half-finished. It poured with rain all day. 
I had no chance of a walk. From time to time I looked in upon 
Kathleen. She was on the floor as usual, with piles of pattern books all 
round her, turning over the leaves as if for life, and putting cards out of 
the card bowl into any that she fancied. The same thing went on after 
tea, and again after supper. About ten o’clock, I determined to put an 
end to my misery. 

** Kathleen,’’ I said. 

She took no notice. 

‘“‘ Kathleen!” I repeated. 

“ Ye-es?” she said, as if she were a thousand miles away. 

‘“* Kathleen !” I cried, imperatively. 

“Oh! don’t bother!’ she said. ‘‘ There! I’ve just done. Look here, 
dear. I’ve had a good look at them all to-day, and I’ve just marked a few 
that I rather fancy, and now you must choose which you like best. I 
really can’t be bothered any more with them. I hate the sight of them!” 

‘*|’m not surprised!” I muttered. 

‘‘Now!”’ said Kathleen, ‘‘ you sit there, and I'll sit here, and you must 
look at all the ones I’ve marked, and tell me which you think the prettiest. 
It won’t take you long. I’ve only marked one or two in each book.” 

¢ I counted rapidly. 

‘“You have marked,” I said, ‘‘ exactly 
thirty-seven.” 

‘‘The more the better!’’ said Kathleen. 
‘Come along, Charlie! Oh! isn’t it fun? 
I love choosing wall papers!”’ | 

‘‘For an hour or more I turned the. 
blessed things over, till my back and eyes 
ached intolerably. Suddenly, in the middle 
of a rapture, Kathleen fell back on the 
floor. She had fainted. I rang the bell 
and had her put to bed. Thank gondness, 
she is sleeping quietly ! 

Monday, April 11th.—An awful day, both 
at home and in town. Kathleen had a very 
bad night. She tossed about incessantly, 
talking in her sleep about all sorts of things, 
till finally she settled down into saying 
‘Green, rose, Empire, rose, green, Empire,” 
over and over again. I hardly slept a wink. 
In the morning, she was too ill to get up, 
scacnisen aiding on te aoek: and asked me feebly, but determinedly, to 
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bring all the wall-paper patterns up to her room, so that she should have 
something to amuse her. I protested, but she grew so excited that, 
considering the state of her nerves, I judged it best to comply. It was 
a very warm morning. My collar was a limp rag before I had half 
finished. I had no time to change it at home, so I bought another at a 
shop in the Strand, and found, when I reached the office, that I had 
come away with a 144 instead of 15}. & 

I guessed that Kathleen’s ravings in the night were an omen. I was 
right. Judgment for defendant with costs in “Green v. Rose,’ and 
plaintiffs solicitor censured for his conduct of the case. Harnett simply 
didn’t try to win. I shall never get my costs! 

No sooner had I got back to the office from the Law Courts, than old 
Miss Flintstock called about the “Empire” Mine. Called me a great 
many names, and says I must make good her £500 in a week. 

If ever I hear the words Empire, or Green, or Rose, again, I shall go mad. 

When I got home, I found, to my horror, Kathleen on the floor again, 
and in front of her the green and roses and the Empire papers. Went out 
hurriedly for a walk. 

After dinner, Kathleen said she had finally decided on the carnations. 
Thank Heaven! 

Tuesday, April 12th.—Kathleen woke me up in the middle of the night 
to ask me if I thought the ‘“‘ Empire” 
paper would fade quickly. I am afraid I 
spoke rather harshly. She had forgotten 
it by the morning, and sent me off to | 
order the carnations. oe 

Very tired and seedy all day. 

In the evening, I found Kathleen still 
far from well. 

‘““Cheer up!” I said. “It’s all settled 
now.” 

She looked at me sadly. 

‘‘I° wonder,” she said, very slowly, 
“‘ whether the carnations won’t be rather 
cold in this room. It’s a north light.” 

‘“Good Lord!” I cried. 

She said nothing for a moment. Then 
she added, dreamily, ‘‘I wonder if 
Sowerby’s is shut.” 

I buttoned up my coat resignedly. 

‘All right!” said I. ‘‘Shall I order 
the Empire, or the Green v. Rose?” 

‘Oh, Charlie!” said Kathleen. “If 
you think I want you to go and change it 
you're quite mistaken. Of course, I meant 
nothing of the sort!” “How horrid! How hideous!” 
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‘<I know better!” said I. 

‘‘ No, Charlie! don’t go! I don’t want you to go!” 

I unbuttoned my coat. 

‘*But I think the carnations would be a little cold in here,” said 
Kathleen. | 

I hurried off. When I reached Sowerby’s I found the carnations were 
not only ordered, but actually in the shop, ready to be put up to-morrow. 

Thank Heaven ! 

% % + * 

Tuesday, April 19th.—Kathleen came back from Brighton this afternoon. 
She did not even stop to kiss me, but hurried into the drawing-room. I 
followed trembling. 

“‘Oh!” she cried, bursting into tears. ‘‘ How horrid! how hideous! 
how intensely frightful! Oh! I do think it’s a shame, after all the trouble 
I took to help you choose, that you should have settled on those hateful 
carnations! I can never take any more interest in this room, never!” 

I tried to slink away. Just as I reached the door, she called me back. 

‘“‘Charlie! ” she said. ‘‘ You must come home early to-morrow, and go 
with me to Hodgkin’s. I want you to help choose the new curtains.” 


HAROLD CHILD. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. 


BY C. A. HEALY. 


subject. The same facts have been brought forward, time after 

time, with such ‘‘ damnable iteration,” that, in order to prevent 

misconception on the reader’s part, I hasten to state that I intend 
dealing only with matters which are known, at most, to scarce a score of 
persons who have taken an active part in this, the most mysterious affair 
of the century. 

The German Empire has been built up in the Prussian Intelligence 
Department. When the confederated armies swarmed over the frontier in 
1870, Von Moltke had full plans of every road which led to Paris, even to 
a description of the meanest auberge on the way. Bismarck’s ‘‘ blood and 
iron” policy—a phrase, by the way, which he borrowed from Heinrich 
Heine—was nothing if not thorough; and the triumph which culminated 
in the coronation of Wilhelm I., in the Great Hall of Versailles, was as 
much due to the Intelligence Department as to the brutal genius of 
Bismarck. ‘‘ We have stitched Germany together with the needle gun! ” 
sang one of the turbulent poets of the Rhine, who saw, in a species of poetic 
delirium, a German warrior as Over-Lord of all the earth. The people had 
confidence in the immense power of a united Germany; but the military 
chiefs, who were developing the creed of the great Frederick, knew that a 
German army would be powerless without a competent system of espionage, 
and, aS a consequence, Prussian craft brought together an Intelligence 
Department which was the finest in the world. This department was 
sub-divided, one branch dealing with the naval and military strength of 
Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Denmark, whilst the other concerned itself 
with the military and naval administration of England, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Holland. America was not counted as a military power. Von Moltke 
laughed at the War of Secession as a huge series of blunders, and expressed, 
in private, his opinion that, whilst Americans were brave enough, they 
lacked a knowledge of even the elements of military strategy. 

The new system was first tried in 1866, but it was felt, then, that it 
could not be properly tested until Germany tried conclusions with France, 
or Russia. 1870 was a great vindication of the new system, and the 
policy of the present German Emperor has been but a continuation of 
the one originated by Von Moltke and Von Roon. 
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As a proof of the peculiar administration of the German Intelligence 
Department, it 1s interesting to know that every German military attaché at 
Paris, during the last fifteen years at least, has served his apprenticeship in 
a similar capacity in England. The Berlin authorities have but a poor 
opinion of our military administration. The flying of pigeons from Dover 
to Kiel is merely a part of their supreme contempt for us, and the insult of 
forbidding any person to fly pigeons from the vicinity of any German 
fortress comes as an extra injury. I have heard Germans boast that they 
had plans of every fortress in England; that whenever there was a change 
in the administration of the British military or naval system, the news was 
at Berlin before it reached Whitehall. 

But France opposed to German espionage a craft and duplicity fully its 
equal, if not its superior. The French authorities had not the same com- 
plaisance, in allowing visitors to enter their dockyards and arsenals, as 
English military authorities have had; above all, until Esterhazy appeared 
on the scene, they had jealously guarded the secret of their smokeless 
powder, and the terrible Lebel rifle. 

Some years ago, Major Von Huene came to Paris after a short sojourn 
in London. To all appearance he seemed a fair specimen of the German 
military fop. He was clean-shaven, wore a corset, and stared at the world 
through a monocle, with an air of supercilious indifference. Yet, as a pupil 
of Von Moltke, he had been reared in the tenets of the modern Machiavelli, 
and the Emperor William, his brother-in-arms—for they had both been 
subalterns in the same military achool—had the fullest confidence in him. 
Von Huene spoke many languages in such a faultless accent that it was 
very easy for him to play many parts. He had adopted the motto of 
Sampson Brass—to suspect everybody—and, as the Secret Service furnished 
him with large sums of money, with the curt instructions, ‘‘ Spend wisely, 
and have no fear,” he had no difficulty in adding to the number of 
‘friends ”’ (i.e., spies) of Germany. There is an extraordinary story told, 
which, if true, accounts for the sudden collapse of Casimir-Perier in his 
presidential career. Von Huene, it is said, corrupted a Cabinet Minister, and 
many of the documents which are now pigeon-holed at Berlin, were obtained 
through the instrumentality of this eminent traitor to his country. 

Some time after his arrival, Von Huene went to a ball given by a 
leading member of the German-Jewish colony in Paris. He met here a 
Mlle. Bernheim, a cousin of Captain Dreyfus, and fell madly in love with 
her. 

A family council was called to deal with his proposal of marriage. 
Baron Rothschild, who is also a cousin of Dreyfus, was present, and the 
great financier was indignant with this cool request of a mere Giaour to 
ally himself with one of the most representative families of the faith. Von 
Huene’s proposal was rejected with scorn, and instructions were sent to. 
every member of the German-Jewish colony in Paris that he should be 
erased from the list of their acquaintance. Von Huene bided his time. A 
new issue of Government bonds took place, and, in some way or other, 
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Baron Rothschild infringed the law against corners and managed to 
secure the whole stock. This was the opportunity of the German 
military attaché. 

He sent for his friend in the Cabinet, and said: 

‘‘To-morrow, at the Cabinet meeting, you must demand the arrest of 
Rothschild for ‘ cornering.’ ” 

The Cabinet Minister stared. 

‘“‘T am perfectly serious,’’ returned the other ; “‘if you do not do this, I 
shall be forced to——” 

M. did not wait to hear more. He saw his disgrace, perhaps his 
death, fronting him, and he preferred, though unwillingly, to take the step 
which the unscrupulous German had commanded. Casimir-Perier presided 
over the Cabinet meeting. The Ministers stared helplessly at one another 
when M. arose and demanded that the great banker should be prose- 
cuted. Then the Minister of Finance jumped to his feet and cried : 

‘“This is madness! If this step is taken, then every bank in France 
will break and the national credit will be broken for ever.” 

M.—— retorted that the country was complaining that the Cabinet 
truckled to the financiers; the next election would see them swept out of 
power if they lost this opportunity of setting themselves right with the 
people. 

The Minister of Finance replied: “I prefer to resign. I cannot 
associate any longer with a man who is capable of such a terrible mistake.” 
And then, as he saw by the faces of his colleagues that they were with 
him, he added: ‘‘ Either M. —— must resign, or myself!” 

There was a general chorus of: “ Resign, ! resign!’’ and Casimir- 
Perier appealed to him to save the Cabinet by his resignation. The next 
day, all Paris was astonished to read that a Cabinet Minister—one of the 
strongest, too—had resigned without any apparent cause. Shortly 
afterwards, the President resigned with exactly the same want of reason. 
The gentleman who told me this extraordinary story has been living in 
Paris for many years, and, as correspondent of a well-known London 
newspaper, he was in a position to know, by reason of his intimacy with 
many of the leading actors in the Dreyfus drama. 

The German Emperor heard how his favourite had sought the hand of a 
Jewess, and was absolutely furious. Twenty-four hours afterwards, Von 
Huene was on his way to Berlin, and Major Von Funcke was in Paris as 
chief attaché militaire. This latter gentleman was the beau ideal of an 
officer, from the Emperor’s point of view. He had the bravery of a lion, 
and a reputation for obeying orders blindly. But he lacked the finesse of 
Von Huene. One evening, shortly after his arrival, he went to a music-hall 
at which Mlle. , who had the reputation of being the prettiest member of 
the profession in Europe, was the great attraction. He accompanied 
her to her house, and presently fell heavily asleep. Mlle. was 
struck by a peculiar locket which hung from her companion’s neck. 
Feminine curiosity impelled her to open it. When the fair comédienne 
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read the paper which she found inside, her curiosity was increased. Ten 
minutes afterwards, she was on her way to the War Office. The paper was 
photographed, it now being daylight, and the delighted General Gonse 
cried, ‘‘ Ma belle, you have done us a great service. Name your own 
price!” 

“Sir!” said the actress indignantly, ‘‘I want no reward. What I did 
was for la patrie.” . 

The list was replaced, but the German suspected something and wrote 
to Berlin frankly confessing his fault. The paper in question was a 
complete list of Germany’s ‘‘friends’’ in France. It is said that Dreyfus’s 
name figured on this list, but this statement is without any foundation. If 
such a proof existed, it would have been shown long ago, in confidence, to 
the chiefs of the Opposition, in order to scotch the agitation for the revision 
of the Dreyfus trial. This is the document which M. Cavaignac dare not 
produce. The consequences would be terrible. 

Enter Colonel Von Schwarzkoppen on the scene. His predecessor had 
been recalled in consequence of his grave indiscretion. About this time, 
Esterhazy was appointed as an amorceur on the staff of the Intelligence 
Department. It was his duty to pretend to sell false documents to the 
German military attaché, in order to get information of the methods of the 
Prussian Intelligence Department. As a matter of fact, the worthy major 
used his position to sell one hundred and sixty-two real documents, 
including most of the pzéces enumerated in the bordereau. 

“It was an officier de troupes, as Esterhazy, and not an officer on the 
general staff, like Dreyfus, who wrote the bordereau,” said Colonel Picquart, 
who was in a position to know more of the truth in this grave matter than 
any other officer on the staff, General Gonse not excepted. 

But I pass from these details, as I do not wish to touch on facts which 
have been given over and over again. 

Through a M. Castro, a Jewish banker, Mathieu Dreyfus learned that 
the handwriting of the bordereau was identical with that of Major Count 
Walsin Esterhazy. Zola followed this by his letters in defence of 
M. Scheurer-Kestner. The crisis came with the trial. It was a relief to 
Emile Zola to stand before a jury of his fellow-countrymen, even though 
they had been terrorised into giving a verdict against him before the trial. 
I had the opportunity of seeing Zola many times during the great proces, 
and on each occasion he was suffering from nerve prostration, although he 
was not so ill as he was previous to the trial. It was disgusting to see how 
the judicial authorities sided with the mob in hounding Zola. And it was 
fortunate for the great novelist that the verdict went against him, 

“I am perfectly convinced,’ said Henri Rochefort, in the course of 
conversation with an English journalist, ‘‘ that if Zola had been found 
innocent, his hotel would have been burnt to the ground with everyone intt. I 
know for a fact that this was intended.”’ 

In the court itself, on the final day of the trial, things were just as 
dangerous for the author of ‘‘ Paris.” When the jury entered, at least a 
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dozen officers drew their swords from the scabbard and waved them wildly 
in the air. Had the verdict gone in favour of Zola, those swords would 
have been plunged in his breast in a frenzy of patriotic (!) fervour. This 
statement can be substantiated by any eye-witness of the great judicial 
tragi-comedy. 

It was felt throughout Paris that Zola had failed ignominiously, and a 
famous English dramatist, now residing in Paris, gave the farcical summing 
up that was needed: ‘I believe,” said this brilliant essayist and dramatist 
“that Zola wrote the bordereau at the dictation of Dreyfus, whereupon 
Esterhazy took it to the German Embassy and sold it for a hundred francs.” 

But this well-known writer, whose name may be easily guessed, was 
destined to be mixed up in the Dreyfus drama. He had made the 
acquaintance of Esterhazy through a brilliant Parisian journalist, and he 
had expressed the opinion that: “I like Esterhazy, because I think he is 
guilty. The guilty are so fascinating, the innocent, so commonplace.”” But 
another Englishman appeared upon the scene. His name can readily be 
remembered when I state that he was engaged in litigation, some time 
ago, with a great peer. This gentleman is an intimate friend of Colonel 
Von Schwarzkoppen, and, happening to meet the latter in Berlin, was 
invited to dinner with the ex-military attaché. Von Schwarzkoppen 
discussed the Dreyfus case in a very frank spirit. 

‘“‘T have no love for Dreyfus,” he said, ‘‘because he is a Jew. But I 
never had any dealings with him. As for that canaille of a Esterhazy, he 
is capable of anything. We know him very well.” 

The Colonel went on to say that Esterhazy had sold innumerable 
documents to the German Embassy, receiving various sums from 20,000 
francs down to a twenty-franc piece. So that Esterhazy is a black-leg, as 
well as a traitor. Judas never accepted less than thirty pieces of silver. 

This extraordinary story was told to the dramatist who, in turn, retailed 
it to many of his acquaintances. In due time it got to the ears of Zola 
and M. Labori, and the cause of the delays which the latter is making in 
the Zola trial is simply a scheme to spin away time until he can get this 
English gentleman to stand in the witness-box and retail the story of 
Esterhazy’s guilt, just as he heard it from the lips of Schwarzkoppen. 

Zola is not content with this. One day, as I sat in his library, he 
stormed against Esterhazy for at least half-an-hour. ‘‘ This coward,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ this infamous liar, this scoundrel who has betrayed his country, has 
the ear of the people, and truth is almost powerless before him. But truth 
is never overcome, and it will triumph, and men will see that Dreyfus is a 
martyr, and Esterhazy the greatest blackguard of the century.” And then, 
turning towards me, he exclaimed, passionately, ‘‘ Your Queen is a good 
woman! Will she not allow ————— to give evidence in this trial, and 
prove Esterhazy’s villainy? He knows the truth, and could tell it, if your 
Queen would let him speak ! ”’ 

I said that the War Office would have to be consulted, and, as England 
had nothing to do with the Drevfus case, it was doubtful if permission 
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would be given to ————— to appear as a witness. Zola then stated 
that he would write to the Queen to ask her gracious permission for 

to give evidence in the forthcoming trial. Whether he did 
this or not, I cannot say. I merely record the fact that such was his 
intention at one stage of the trial. 

Major Panizzardi, during the early developments of the Zola process, was 
touched with pity for one who had so gallantly striven in the cause of 
justice. He went to Colonel Schwarzkoppen and asked him to write to the 
Emperor for permission to testify what he knew about the case, and he, 
Major Panizzardi, would write to the King of Italy with the same intention. 

Humbert wished to consult his imperial ally before he took any such 
step. He wrote to William II., and received this characteristic reply: 
‘‘Your Majesty may act as it best pleases you. But I shall keep whatever, 
documents I have as another weapon in my armoury. At the fitting moment 
I shall speak, and then France will stand aghast to see traitors everywhere 
—in her Army, in her Parliament, and in her Cabinet!” 

This reply was communicated to Major Panizzardi, and, in due time, 
reached Zola. ‘‘ Tears were in his eyes, and he quivered with emotion,” 
says the person to whom I am indebted for this last piece of information. 

There are three men who have won great honour in this terrible Dreyfus 
affair. One is Mathieu Dreyfus, the brother of the unfortunate prisoner of 
the Ile du Diable. In January, 1895, everyone in France was against him; 
thanks to his unceasing search, to the indomitable vigour in which he has 
protested the innocence of his unhappy brother, the only persons in the 
Republic who are believers in the guilt of Captain Dreyfus are those whose 
interest it is to perpetuate a miscarriage of justice. 

Emile Zola has taken the place of Ferdinand de Lesseps as the grand 
Francais. I am no admirer of his books, and, therefore, I can say 
impartially that the greatest work of his life is his unswerving devotion, his 
tireless efforts to establish the innocence of Captain Dreyfus. He has 
suffered scorn and obloquy ; he, the most popular man in France, has fallen 
from his pedestal, but only to mount one higher in the hearts of all men 
who admire devotion to truth. And his advocate, M. Labori, may well feel 
proud of the part he has played in the Dreyfus tragedy. Huis knowledge of 
the law, his magnificent eloquence, his terrible, physical labours in the 
advocacy of his friend’s cause, have gained him the esteem and admiration 
of all honourable men. 

There is another side to this question which must not be disguised. We 
have seen how Atheism, in the person of Henri Rochefort, has allied itself 
with the perfervid Catholicism of La Croix and M. Drumont. This is an 
evidence of the hold that Anti-Semitism has taken on the French people. 
The Jews have used their advantages mercilessly, and arrogantly, and they 
may thank themselves that, in the day of their danger, their friends are so 
few. 

‘“Your English Jews, your American Jews, your German and Russian 
Jews, may be good men,” said Joris Karl Huysmans, as I sat in his salon, 
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‘‘but the French Jews are a vile race. They have captured our commerce, 
they have taken possession of the magistracy, and, now, they wish to 
capture our army that they may sell it as they sold Our Lord, Jesus Christ. 
I cannot blame the people if they are wrathful against them. The Jews 
lose no opportunity of insulting our institutions,, our traditions, and our 
God. I once heard a Jew say that, whenever one of his race was mentally 
unfit to enter commerce, they made him a magistrate. And yet you ask me 
to be tolerant to a people who are capable of such ideas! ”’ 

I do not wish to express any sentiments which might be construed as a 
breach of tolerance, but it is to be greatly deplored that some Jews have 
aided in making the name of their race throughout France a byword, and 
a shame. Recently, the question in France was not whether Dreyfus be 
guilty or not, but whether 100,000 Jews should dictate to the forty millions 
who make up the population of France. Many Frenchmen were convinced 
that the Jews were conspiring with aliens to demoralise France, and it was 
hard to drive this idea from their heads. However, Colonel Henry did not 
die in vain. His suicide shows that, with his peculiar ideas of honour, he 
dreaded a public cross-examination. He was but the tool of men more 
keen-witted than he, but, equally, if not more, unscrupulous. The whole 
mystery of the Dreyfus affair lies in this—that there have been traitors in 
high places, thanks to the criminal negligence of men like Du Paty de Clam 
and General Gonse, and the former has added to his folly by knavery of the 
worst type. The traditions of 1793 show that when France relies on the 
people she is invincible, and her other traditions prove that when she relies 
on bureaucracy she leans on a broken reed. | 

To the majority of us foreigners in Paris, France is our second mother- 
country, and, if the stranger were at her gates, we would willingly shed our 
blood in her defence. To those French whose prejudice has not obscured 
their reason, let me point out that Russia, France’s chief ally, is convinced 
of the innocence of Dreyfus, and of the guilt of Esterhazy. Every country 
in Europe is of the same opinion that the trial of Dreyfus was unfair, and 
that France would lose no dignity in ordering a revision of the procés. As 
Zola rightly said: ‘‘ La vérité est en marche et rien ne peut Varréter.” 
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AN OLIVE LEAF. 


BY NORA HOPPER. 


Nor pale love-in-a-mist ; 
No violet that her purple web has spun, 
Dreaming of amethyst ; 

I am no hair-fern, beautiful and brief, 

But pale and wan I grow, an olive leaf. 


| AM no rose kissed scarlet by the’sun, 


Pale am I, scentless, greyish-green of leaf; 
But pluck me—lay me in a hand where grief 
Has set her sigil in the hollow palm, 

Has set her sigil plain as spring has sealed 
The iris of all flowers in the field 

To be her herald when the windflowers yield 
To crowns-imperial and the spreading balm. 


Set me, I say, in this one graven palm, 

And I shall change in all my fibres—know 

All beauty to whose heights I dare to grow— 
My green shall deepen into emerald, 

Redden to ruby, blush into a rose, 

Yea, change and grow as passionately sweet 

As does syringa, dying with the beat 

Of the wild wings of those wild birds that nest 
In the warm whiteness of a woman’s breast. 


So shall I breathe, burn, bloom, and wither so 

Held in that hand—for whose love have I grown 

Here on my branch, a grey-green leaf alone; 

To height of heart’s desire reach up, and go 

Content, having known the best that I could know. 
426 
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THE LADY OF THE “ ACHILLEON.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


BY A. DE BURGH, 


participating in the sorrow and grief of a deeply afflicted, venerable 

sovereign and a weeping nation. The simple coffin, which was 

surrounded by the mightiest in Europe and their representatives 
who had come to pay their last tribute of love and respect to the departed, 
was followed by thousands and thousands of men, women and children, 
high and low, rich and poor, all equally in tears. It contained, not the 
remains of a valiant conqueror, a great statesman, a powerful ruler, but 
only the remains of a woman who, though wearing the crown of an 
Empress, shone principally as one whose life was devoted to the 
alleviation of the sufferings of mankind, whose generous mind was ever 
in sympathy with all those whose lot in life was not happy, a 
woman whose heart went out to all who were in need and heavy laden, 
and who found her greatest happiness in bringing about the happiness of 
others. But these noble qualities, this eminent benevolence, this never 
ceasing desire to serve her fellow-beings availed not against the dagger 
of the murderer. With amazement was received all over the world the 
news of the dastardly assassination of Elizabeth, Empress-Queen of 
Austria-Hungary, in Geneva in September last. 

As a Wittelsbach, she came of a race which comprised amongst its 
members the eccentric King Ludwig I., the highly romantic, idealistic, and 
therefore impossible, King Ludwig II., and his insane brother Otto, the 
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A CONTINENT in mourning! nay, the whole civilised world is 
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supervision. In 1861, whilst 
returning from Madeira, 
where she had sojourned for 
some time on account of her 
indifferent health, she visited 
the island of Corfu and 
remained there a few days, 
staying at the villa ‘‘ Mon 
Repos,” the summer resi- 
dence of the then British 
Lord High Commissioner. 
The beauty and calmness of 
the scenery so impressed her 
that she decided to purchase 
the ruined Villa Braila, near 
Gasturi, lying on a lofty hill- 
side, a spot almost without 
rival owing to its charming 
view, its picturesque situation, 
its lovely surroundings and 
its balmy air. Here, where 
immortal Homer lays the 
scene of the rescue of 
Odysseus, by the veil of Leukothea, from the ever hungry sea, here, 
on that classic ground of ancient Greece where Gods communed with 
mortals, the Empress, oblivious of the sober, prosaic present, perhaps 
indeed to escape it, created a Fairy-palace which will speak of the taste and 
pure love of beauty of the exalted architect as long as one column shall 
remain. On the lovely mountain height, in the midst of groves of 
olives and cypresses, upon the ruins of a long-forsaken country dwelling, 
there grew up a white marble structure, visible far out at sea as a land- 
mark in the sunny radiance of the southern day, a load-star in the moon- 
light of semi-tropical nights. To this spot came the Empress yearly, fleeing 
from the harsh Northern winds, to spend happy hours with the Muses and 
with the ancient heroes and philosophers on classic ground, viz:—At the 
‘** Achilleon,”’ 

Although Her Majesty had a most charming retreat near Vienna, 
Lainz, the grounds of which chateau were laid out by clever landscape 
gardeners, and which, in every respect, is an ideal country seat; although 
she was the mistress of the Castle of G6d6l6 in Hungary, which resembles 
greatly an English Manor House, where she kept her hunting stables and 
kennels; although she visited continually other romantic spots, and spent 
many months at Biarritz, Cap Martin, Nauheim, or Ischl, Maran, and 
the wildly-picturesque Karersee in the Tyrolese Dolomites; still, with no 
place will her name remain more closely associated than with the 
‘“* Achilleon.” 
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Only an Empress, with the fine and romantic sense of Elizabeth, 
could create such a castle and live in it as in a cell of that most holy 
and immense cloister,—Nature herself—in contemplation of the beauty and 
serenity of the surroundings. 

In the small but picturesque Bay of Gasturi, the Greece-loving 
Princess built a landing-stage of grey stone reaching some distance out 
into the sea, and supporting at the end a stone dolphin of most graceful 
contours. Close by stands a building containing the machinery for the 
generation of electricity, for the lighting of the palace, and from here leads 
the road through a broad avenue of orange trees up to the height where 
the palace is built. The entrance to the gardens and park of the ‘‘ Achilleon” 
is through an exceedingly graceful and artistic gate of wrought iron: 
beyond it, there are two flights of stairs leading upwards on both sides of 
an ornamental fountain to a classic temple, under the cupola of which 
the Empress has placed a statue of the poet, Heinrich Heine, who, with 
Shakespeare, Byron, and the Greek Christopoulos Balaurides, belongs to 
the group of her favourite singers. Considering Her Majesty’s tempera- 
ment, it is easy to discover the cause for her love for Heine, who is 
especially an expounder of love and woe, and whose sweet lyrics are 
permeated by a tone of melancholy which suited so well her own feelings. 
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That the late Empress Elisabeth was not an ordinary woman is made 
evident by the enormous multiplicity of her pursuits. A lover of nature, 
of sport (she was one of the best riders after hounds in Europe, and 
frequently hunted with the Pytchley, in Co Meath, Kildare, and Cheshire, 
and was an indefatigable mountaineer), of travel on land and sea (she 
sometimes spent weeks on her steam yacht, Miramare), she still found 
time to read, not only the most recent literary productions, but also to- 
indulge her taste for the classics and the study of languages. She learned 
modern Greek, and when she could converse freely, she also desired to 
be acquainted with the ancient tongue. In 1889, Mr. Russopoulos went 
to Corfu, where with him Her Majesty studied Greek literature throughout 
the winter. She learned rapidly, being aided in her task by her great 
sympathy with the Greek people. She became enchanted with Homer, 
and read, with great pleasure, translations into modern Greek of Hamlet, 
King Lear and the Tempest. So inveterate a devourer of literature was 
she that she permanently employed a German, an English, and a Greek 
reader. However, her special characteristic was her intense passion for 
the beautiful in art. Her collection of statuary at the ‘‘ Achilleon”’ bears 
witness to this. The statute of the ‘‘ Dying Achilleon”’ and the ‘‘ Peri”’ 
are works of art which she appreciated to the full, and many hours could 
she be observed standing before one or the other in deep contemplation. 
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The Palace was planned by Raffaele Carito, a renowned Neapolitan 
architect, who acted entirely upon the instructions of his Imperial patroness, 
and followed, as far as modern requirements permitted, the description of 
ancient Greek architecture, also taking as models the treasures discovered 
at Pompeii, or the remains of dwellings unearthed at Troy and Mikenae. 

The. Peristyle is adorned with frescoes representing scenes from the 
Ilad and Odyssey (we will speak of them more fully later on), and opens 
upon a garden surrounded by statues of the Muses set between cypress and 
myrtle trees of great age. The terraces, gardens, fountains and the 
statuary in marble and bronze with the white palace in their centre, the 
green mountain sides sloping down towardsthe tranquil blue sea, the far- 
stretching, distant, purple heights, all these combine to form a picture which, 
once seen, will never be forgotten. 

‘*“Heine’s Temple” was one of the hallowed spots where the Empress 
was fond of spending some hours of the balmy nights. The thousands of 
stars which glitter like so many diamonds, and look down upon the marble 
efhgy, one might have imagined to be the many beautiful eyes which 
had been immortalized by the great poet. Here Elizabeth mourned the 
death of her Royal kinsman, the late King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, whose 
friendship she possessed to so great a degree that, even at the time when he 
could not support the society of any other woman, she was ever welcome. 
The Empress seemed fully to understand the romantic sovereign, she could 
enter into his ideas with her whole soul; was he not also with her a seeker 
of the ideal? Some correspondence was discovered after the sad death of 
the King, and the letters over- 
flowed with a spirit of poesy. 
“To the Eagle,” and ‘“‘to the 
Dove”’ were the appellations 
respectively employed by these 
two when addressing each other. 
When the King was lying in 
state at the Royal residence in 
Munich, covered with the purple 
mantle belonging to the Order 
of St. Hubertus, in the midst 
of the pomp of his court and 
surrounded by heavy silver 
candelabra with their burning 
tapers, the bier being set be- 
tween banks of palms, there 
was peacefully resting upon his 
breast a simple spray of white 
jessamine (the only flower-tribute 
placed upon his body), which 
was the token of friendship and 
She Ripkeed’ Diitne Rost. regret sent by the Kaiserin. 
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The Terrace, from the North. 


Scarcely had the sympathetic soul had time to recover from the shock 
she had received by the sad death of Ludwig, when she was overwhelmed 
by the terrible calamity of Meyerling. Nobody has seen Elisabeth laugh 
since that dreadful January night, in 1889. Rudolph and his mother were 
devoted to each other, and they seemed more like brother and sister, even 
lovers, than mother and son. Her Majesty withdrew, after the death of 
the Crown Prince, from Court-life and society entirely; she buried herself 
at the ‘‘Achilleon” ; and hardly conversed with anyone, except her husband 
and her youngest daughter, Archduchess Marie Valerie, who was _ her 
constant companion till her marriage a few years ago. The Empress 
devoted some time to a work of love, the building of a beautiful monument 
to her beloved Rudolph, and when it was completed, she found her con- 
solation in kneeling on the greensward in front of the marble column in 
meditation and fervent prayer. Always clad in sombre colours, the queenly 
figure glided along in the soft light of the moon through orange and olive 
groves, promenaded the cypress avenues of her garden of Muses, visited the 
effigies of her son, Heine, Byron, &c., whose memories where her sole 
companions in her lonely wanderings, or walked in a dream of bygone and 
happier days. 

Some superficial observer epitomized the character of the Empress as a 
blend of the gipsy, the poet, and the mediaeval saint. What her husband 
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thought of her he expressed not long before her death in an address to his 
Hungarian subjects: ‘‘ Without her I could never have done the work that 
God has given me to do.”” This is a noble tribute to the wife of a man of 
the Emperor’s stamp. 

In intellect she towered above most of her contemporaries, yet more 
than all she was intensely, innately human. She understood the poor, and 
they understood her. The Greek peasants and fishermen of Corfu 
absolutely worshipped her as a saint—and truly she has brought a happy 
change to hundreds of humble householders by her bounty and benevolence. 
In the course of her beautiful and pure life she did a thousand good deeds 
and never one bad one. One who has been for some years honoured by 
her generous favour, and who received uncounted kindnesses at her hands, 
records his conviction that the late Empress was a paragon of all the 
exalted virtues and lovable qualities that Nature in her happiest mood 
deigns from time to time to incorporate in the person of a powerful woman. 
She won the hearts of all with whom she came in contact by an ineffable 
fascination of speech and manner that was peculiarly her own. The 
Hungarians adored her. Her proficiency in their national history and 
literature was such as to arouse the respectful envy of such scholars and 
scientific patriots as Vambery, Pulsky, and Jokai. Deak, the Hampden of 
the land of the valiant Magyars, pronounced her ‘‘the noblest Hungarian 
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The Terrace, from the West. 





View of the Terrace. 


of them all,” and having refused titles and treasure as the reward of his 
services to his country, accepted instead a pair of slippers worked for-him 
by the slender hands of his Queen, and treasured them to the end of his 
days. 

Such a noble character, purified, if purification were needed, by suffering 
and many griefs, was the Lady of the ‘‘ Achilleon.’’ She had here found an 
asylum suitable to her temperament, and the palace was so constructed 
that her rooms, although on the third floor in the front, were, nevertheless, 
level with the grounds in the back, and led out into the Peristyle and 
gardens, on account of the structure leaning on a slanting hillside. She 
was enabled to go out into the open air at any time without disturbing those 
who were quartered upon the lower floors, where the Emperor had a special 

suite of charming rooms. 
. The chaste magnificence of the building and the perfection of classic 
style observed, where practicable, have given the palace a world-wide 
renown. No money was spared in its erection and completion outside and 
inside. There is a grand portico which leads into the open Atrium. 
Heavy, purple velvet curtains divide the outer from the inner colonnade; 
the floors are formed of marble slabs, inlaid like mosaic. Here is the 
graceful staircase leading to the upper stories, the hall adorned with 
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frescoes presenting dancing nymphs, and furnished with gigantic vases of 
bronze and porcelain, from which green fan-shaped palms stretch up 
towards the ceiling. There is little furniture in the hall, but it is rich in 
classic simplicity. 

In the furnishing of the smoking room, hbrary, drawing and dining 
rooms, which are of fine dimensions and partly in pure classic style, 
allowance had to be made for the demands of present needs. 

Elizabeth, having been a devout Catholic, although in no way narrow or 
intolerant towards persons of other creeds (she was on the most friendly 
terms with Count Beust, a Protestant, and with various members of the 
Rothschild family), had constructed at her Greek villa a small chapel 
dedicated to Notre Dame de la Garde (Marseille), the ‘‘ Stella Maris” of 
sailors. The chapel was placéd in an alcove, and when the curtains were 
drawn, it was changed into a simple reception room. There was daily 
service for Her Majesty and those of her household who cared to be present. 

The staircase in the Atrium is in the Greek Pompeyan style, and is of 
great beauty. Light is introduced by a large skylight, and shows to full 
advantage the colossal fresco-painting, which fills one whole side of the 
walls. It represents the Triumph of Achilles. Heis seen dragging the 
corpse of Hector round the fallen walls of Troy. 

The apartments of the Empress herself are the most beautiful and ideal 
one may paint in one’s most vivid imagination, a spirit of poetry and 
melancholy pervading them all. She has here endowed everything with 
her own individuality ; every piece of carving, every choice colour, every 
painting or statue, is her personal selection. There is a display of simple 
grandeur, if we may use the paradox, and, as far as possible, the rooms are 
in accordance with those described as being occupied by Penelope and 
Helena. A master-work of great merit is her late Majesty’s bedstead, which 
stands only about eight inches high from the floor, like that of which we 
read that ‘‘ Odysseus had cut from the trunk of an olive tree.” The four 
posters are adorned with smiling wood nymphs, and only a silken cover is 
thrown over the linen sheets and pillows. 

The frescoes in the Peristyle are remarkable for their nameless richness 
of colour. The subjects chosen are Apollo and Daphne, blind Homer 
reaching for his lyre, Theseus and Ariadne, and sop reading his fables to 
an entranced multitude—all these forming the foreground to land and sea- 
scapes of ancient Greece. 

The most valuable and chaste collection is formed by the marble statues, 
more than life-size, of the Muses with Apollo Musagetes at their head ; they 
are mostly works of the classic art, which were brought from Rome where 
they formerly were the property of Prince Borghese. Among _ these 
magnificent works of the sculptor’s chisel, there is one not strictly belonging 
to this classic company, viz., Canova’s ‘‘third” dancer, to which it is 
rumoured the lovely Princess Pauline Borghese, the favourite sister of 
Napoleon I., stood as model. 

Perhaps the chef d’wuvre in the park is the statue of the ‘‘ Dying Achilleon” 
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by the Berlin sculptor, Ernest Herter, which gives its name to the palace. 
There is also a beautiful statue of Lord Byron which the Empress erected 
to the memory of that Anglo-Greek patriot. 

We rely upon the illustrations which we reproduce to give a more 
adequate idea of this ideal home of the ‘recluse of Gasturi,” as the 
sorrowful lady was generally called. 

To bring our memoir to a fitting conclusion, we will endeavour to 
Summarize the character of the Princess whose name 1s.so much honoured, 
whose memory so much cherished, whose death so much _ lamented, 
throughout Europe. Besides her singular passion for horseback riding and 
for mountain climbing, she was also very fond of swimming, and was very 
skilful and strong in that practice. She loved music, and was a good 
performer on the piano, a pupil of the late Abbé Liszt, and an excellent 
player of her much beloved instrument, the Alpine Zither. Since the state 
of her health had prevented her from riding, she had taken lessons in fencing, 
and was proficient and graceful in this exercise. | 

During the first years of her life in Vienna, she offended the courtiers by 
her individuality which was not to be suppressed. Elizabeth would live her 
own life in her own way, and may be considered the pioneer amongst 
sovereigns of a freedom of life apart from her duties to the throne. She 
has never known fear, her coolness and presence of mind in danger having 
been well tested ; she was a splendid linguist, thoroughly cultured, an ardent 
lover of art and literature, intrepid, generous, noble in every sense of the 
word, and it seems particularly sad that such a woman should have fallen 
the victim to surely the most craven deed of the century. 


THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 
BREAN DOWN AND BERROW FLATS. 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


conspicuous from various parts of the surrounding country.” 

Thus the local guide-book seeks to recommend and extol the 

glories of Brean Down, a rocky promontory, with a level table- 
land of close, fine grass, that juts into the Bristol Channel to the north 
of Bridgwater Bay. 

It is not very tall, this neck of land with the little fort at the extreme 
end. The cliffs, for grandeur, bear no comparison with the steep heights of 
Devon further down the coast. And it is barren, carpeted on the top with 
turf, parched and brown under the summer sun, and sprinkled thick with 
purple-flowering thistles, between which grey rocks out-crop. Weather- 
washed and shallow of soil, it 1s bare even of the scantiest bush. Here a 
patch of heather, or there of bracken, shining in the light and golden- 
stemmed against mysterious shadows of itself, is the most it has to show. 
And yet the little, winding path, yellow with sand, that lured the Idler’s 
footsteps from the shore to the crown of the steep, did not invite 1 vain. 

A miracle of earth and sky and water lies all around. 

A blue sea laps against the black boulders at the end of the point. But 
towards the west, for miles, a shallow tide comes summer-rippling over a 
broad waste of sand. There is no beach—just a ledge of shingle running 
away from the corner by the rock—no boats to break the smooth monotony 
of shore. Nothing but a row of stakes with shrimp nets waiting for an 
incoming flood, a gull or two, a flock of burrow-duck, and, perhaps, a pair of 
sva-pies searching for food along the water's edge. 

Next to these level, tide-washed sands lies a long strip of dunes—a desert 
of bare hillocks raised by the wind, with the parish church of Berrow in a 
grave-yard square and turfed, standing like a green oasis in the midst. 
Then, a straight road—with straggling, white-washed houses on the side 
away from the sea—like a ruled line, cuts off the barren shore from a broad 
plain of pasture-growing moor studded, wide apart, with homesteads where 
there is a bit of rising ground. On the map of the landscape the eye has 
rested upon another realm—a richly-watered land of greenest grass and 
lazy herds, lying within sound of the sea. A silver river winds throughout, 
now gleaming in the light, then lost between the depths of its own banks, 
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A Desert of bare hillocks. 
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until, a mile inland, a little trading schooner lies upon the mud with leaning 
masts beside a strip of wall. Then a broad stream comes flowing to the 
sea below your feet, and, by the mouth of it, a little fleet of fishing boats 
lies moored. 

The moorlands reach up to the Mendip range, and Mendip here slopes 
down towards the sea. All the bleak wildness of the lonely hills is far 
away, melted by distance into softest blue. Here there is copse and 
orchard, winding lane, and smiling village, and ancient Uphill church 
perched on a grassy knoll. Across the bay beyond lies pleasant Weston, 
sweetest of summer haunts, with its long line of houses shining in the sun, 
and mansions sheltering on the side of a steep, wood-crowned hill. Then 
is the cliff, and then blue sea again. 

Out in the channel stand two island rocks, much in appearance like 
Brean Down itself. On the tallest of them, called the Steep Holm, the 
British writer, Gildas, 1s said to have lived. The other is lower and flat. 
But both loom round and high out of the sea, just as the knolls, such as 
Brent or Glastonbury, tower above the level plain, so marked a feature of 
the Somersetshire moors. 

Mid-sea, great ships pass to and fro. Some with white canvas gleaming 
in the light, and some leaving far behind them thin clouds of smoke to melt 
away upon the summer sky. There are small colliers, too, with dark- 
brown sails, that hug the shore and carry coal to some near harbour, or a 
little town within some river's mouth. And far away, between the warm, 
grey haze of sky and a long, silver streak of distant sea, pale and delicate 
as fairyland, lie the green fields of Wales. 

There are few living things that catch the eye on Brean. The glory of 
the place les all around. The wheat-ear, all the summer through, is there, 
of course; but, beautiful as he 1s with his buff-coloured waistcoat and the 
vleam of white close by his tail as he flies away, he is nothing for elegance 
of deportment and taking little ways to the rock-pipit that 1s sure to come 
if vou lic still awhile upon the cliff's head. 

The rock-pipit 1s superior to fine clothes. She—I can only think of her 
as she, because of her liveliness and grace—looks down upon bright colours 
and dresses quictly in brown. But lo! How the feathers fit! She is 
slender and thin, and her neatness nothing can excel. She 1s about the 
same size and shape as the long variety of yellow canary when one sees a 
good specimen at a show. 

She pitches on a stone, shakes her long tail and chirps, then flies awav 
again and lights elsewhere, but not far off. When the tide goes out she 
will be down upon the rocks, busy amongst the seaweed where she finds 
her food. Or you may see her along the soft, wet sand close to the water's 
edge. She builds her nest in a tuft of herbage on some ledge of the clift 
looking over the sea, but above the dash of the wave. 

Vhe pipits are plentiful; but there is a bird on Brean which has become 
very rare, and, except in the solitude of some rock-bound coast, 1s now 
scarcely ever to be seen. A pair of ravens have their home upon the cliff. 
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A good seven miles of sand. 


There are only two. There is no room here for more. They mate for life 
and nest about the same place, building a mansion of sticks on an 
inaccessible shelf or in some hollow eaten out by frost and storm. | In time 
gone by, men used to be let down by ropes to rob them of their eggs. 
But it took one of stout heart for that business. Not merely to hang in 
mid-air, with the sea below and the fierce birds wheeling close around his 
head, but because there was a superstition that the raven could bring il-luck 
to any who did him harm. No matter how long mishap might loiter, it 
was sure to come at last to prove the prediction true. It was like daring 
the devil to go down over the cliff. But now-a-days the birds are left to 
breed in peace. The young fly off to find a new home further down the 
coast. Now and again, one may lose his way inland, to get shot by the 
camekeeper before his intellect is thoroughly matured, but an old raven is 
too shy and wary to run into much harm. And a good thing, too. For the 
raven is a grand bird. And if you stand on the brow of the cliff, when, far 
below, the sea 1s smooth and green, and rocks and weed and strips of sand 
lie clear to view upon the bottom through the depth—then, if a raven 
chance to spread his wings, a full three-feet across, and slowly sail around 
with the bright sunlight shining on the glossy, purple-blue of his black 
back, it is a sight to see. . 

The Berrow Flats run away from the base of Brean a good seven miles 
of sands. 

The belt of dunes that lies along the shore 1s worth a week of idle days, 
but it is wise to choose them wide apart. The seasons bring great changes 
even upon what seems to be a desert waste. In spring, when fields are 
pushing fresh and green, these holes and hillocks of wind-driven sand, pale- 
yellow in the sunlight and cold, brown-grey in the shade, put on a look 
more desolate because the earth grows gay. The place is lonesome enough 
to be the graveyard of a hidden crime. Now and again, on one of the 
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highest mounds, you come upon a row of half-a-dozen wooden crosses. 
They look as if they might have been raised to mark the burial place of all 
save one upon some expedition which has failed. But they are only the 
stakes upon which a shrimper hangs his net to dry. 

The whole place 1s honeycombed by rabbits, and thereby hangs a tale. 
Numbers of sheldrake, or burrow-duck as they are mostly called, come to 
breed within the holes. They make their nests far in, sometimes twelve or 
fifteen feet underground, and it 1s said they fly straight in to leave no track 
at the mouth of the hole they have occupied. I have not been lucky 
enough to watch one goin orcome out. Footprints upon the sand there 
are in plenty, yet I could never find any mark to prove that a burrow had 
been appropriated. But then, the constant trampling of rabbits has 
venerally beaten the sand hard. 

Towards the end of March, before the last gale has blown itself out, is 
the best time to observe this most beautiful variety of the duck tribe. 
Like all birds, in the mating season they become less shy; and they cannot 
hear you far away if you creep towards them against the wind. Sometimes 
you can get quite close, but it is better to carry a glass. The cold gusts 
blow up the sand in clouds, but in the shelter of the hollows the air is quite 
warm. A plover rises, flapping his wings and wheeling overhead, as he 
utters his plaintive cry. By chance, a curlew drives whistling by upon the 
blast. Then, as you top one of the hills, you see the burrow-duck before 
you near the crest but just in the lew of another mound. You must lie 
down so that your head may peep unseen above the hill, and then you can 
observe their manners to your heart’s content. 

There are five or six together, a patch of brilliant colcur on the pale, 
buff-drab sand. They do not move far, just a foot this way or that, but 
without parting company. They are as grand as municipal councillors 
when they meet in their robes of office to discuss nothing and adjourn. 
Their beaks are red. Their heads and necks, a glossy green. They wear 
broad collars, white as snow; and on his breast each bears a band of 
chestnut, rich as sable fur. They will stay like this an hour as if nothing 
could disturb their peace of mind. Ah! they are happy, happy husbands 
whose wives are quite content to sit indoors. When you get up and show 
yourself they will rise at once. Then you will hear their strange, shrill 
whistle, for the burrow-duck does not ‘‘squacketty,” as the folk of Somerset 
say. 
The summer comes and everything is changed. By the middle of 
August, all the seven miles of waste that looked too poor to grow a leaf or 
blade, have burst into a universal glory of triumphal blaze. On the flat 
parts that, in winter, are wet marsh—in the hollows—along the hillocks. 
wherever the slope of the soft sand will let a root hold fast and live, the 
poverty of soil is hidden under a thriftless luxury of golden flowers. The 
common ragwort reigns supreme. There are other colours to be sure—the 
thistle, purple, close beside your foot—but, in the main, all else is lost in 
this great sea of yellow. The people round about there call these plants 
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“the yallers,”” and know them by no other name. Then, as the petals fall, 
a redder hue spreads over everywhere. And thena gray. And then the 
air is full of down. The ragworts slowly die, and turn to brash, and serve 
at last to feed a winter fire. 

There is a bit of farming upon Berrow Flats, at this time of the year, 
which will strike you as strange. 

The day was sultry, when last I was there, with a hot, glaring sun above, 
and a great, black cloud, bright-edged, rising over the leaden sea. On the 
steep side of a mound where nothing grew, a man was digging till the sweat 
ran off his brow. Stranger than he who ploughed the sands, this one was 
planting too. He put in rushes, straight and true, and about a foot apart, 
until the bare slope looked like a garden of shallots. ‘‘’Tis to keep the 
sand vrom shiften an’ blowen about,” he said, as he stood upright and drew 
the back of his hand across his brow. ‘‘ Oh ay, they’ll grow. The tops o’ 
the bents ’ull die off, but they goes on a-moren underground.” By which 
he meant that the roots would spread and the rushes grow next spring. 

There fell a great drop of rain. It splashed against his spade. Then 
another. A distant warning rumbled far upon the sea. A short way off 
stood a small cottage with a cart shed standing hard by. There was but 
just time to run for a dry jacket, and then the storm came on apace. 

The cottage had a garden full of flowers. Out to the gate came an old 
woman, brown and wrinkled like a walnut shell, but active still. She 
looked wistfully up and down the road, shading her eyes with her shrivelled 
hand. The lightning flashed, and she went in again. But still, in spite of 
rain, she could not stay. She kept talking to herself. She was looking for 
John. Fearing for his rheumatics if he should be caught in the wet. 

At last an old man came down the road, bent and carrying a scythe. 
He had been across in a grass-ground, skimming thistles, he said. The old 
woman looked relieved. Then she turned round and saw me under the shed. 

‘‘Please to walk in house out o’ the storm,” she said. 

The old man put away his scythe and sat down by the chimney. He 
was a genial old fellow, with a blue eye, watery but merry. He was in his 
shirt, with a belt around his waist, and his cord trowsers tied with string 
below the knee. And everywhere there was a cat. On the hearth, on the 
footstool, on his lap already. He turned a cat out of the chair when he 
asked me to sit down. 

** You keep a lot of cats,’”’ I ventured to suggest. 

The old man smiled. ‘‘ Yes, too many,” he said. ‘‘ But there, the old 
cat do have ’em, an’ I can’t abear to put ’em out o’ the way. I don’t like 
to take life. No, I don’t ”’—and he shook his old head by way of emphasis. 

** No,” he presently went on, holding out his finger towards me, ‘‘I can’t 
vind it in the heart o’ me to kill anything. I never don’t. Mid-be I do cut out 
a hedgehog a-rolled up under a bush—but I do let un goo. Or mid-be snakes 
—vower or vive, along a south bank, a-zunnen theirzelves in the spring— I 
don’t never take a stick to ’em. Or mid-be a mouse a-running along a rut. 
I don’t never jump to trample un undervoot. ’Tis life, you zee. An’ life 1s swit. 
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An’ I don't believe that critchurs do do the harm that volk do think they do de.” 
So here was an unconscious poct loving all living things. A mind that. 

in clear simplicity, looked and saw and felt the brotherhood of all that 

moves. And then, the domestic happiness that dwelt beneath this roof! 

The old woman came bustling forward. 

‘Perhaps the gen‘Ieman ‘ud like some music, John.” 

There was an asperity in her tone, as if she thought that John was 
babbling and must be stopped. 

Music by all means—but what was it to be. 

In the corner by the window, but covered by a curtain, stood a small 
hand-organ, and hanging against the wall, a tambourine. 

In a minute they were ready. True, they wrangled a little about the 
tune. John was for a polka. The old woman set the spring at ‘ Homme. 
sweet Home.” And though they performed both, neither artist was 
entirely satished. But with what a will they played! The old woman 
whirled the handle. He looked heavenward with his blue eye and thumped 
upon the tambourine. The thunder rattled overhead. The rain and hail 
beat upon the window-pane. The effect, though deafening, was sublime. 

They had been used of old to play at feasts and revels, so they told me. 

‘But that’s all gone,” added the old man. ‘‘Ah! Volk have a-got 
more, now-a-days, but they be n’t so merry as they was. No, no.” And 
he regretfully shook his head. ‘* Not so vree an’ merry as they was.” 

Upon the mantelpiece was a quaint, old china dog. I asked if I might look. 

“Ay, sure, take down anything you do like,” the old woman gave 
hospitable consent. Then she showed me bits of china on the top dresser 
shelf, a tea-pot and a little saucer with a painted shield. She was keen to 
learn their value and eagerly watched my face. In the innermost corner 
stood a small cup without a handle. As I took it up she seized me by the 
wrist. Her fingers were strong as iron and gripped likea claw. She glared 
into my eyes. I heard against the china the chink of coin, and gently put 
it down. Then she let go, but not a word was spoken at the time. 

When the storm was over she walked behind me to the gate. She 
picked me a sweet carnation whilst she was making up her mind to speak. 
Then, as I went, she whispered: “TI be fo’ced to hide away a few coppers 
when I can. For John, there, he do like his glass. He can’t never zit 
content to know there’s a shilling in the house.” 

Poor John ! 

The planter ot rushes was back at work before I passed, and stopped to 
ask where I had been to keep dry. 

He looked at me with interest. 

“Ah,” he chuckled, ‘“She’s a bad old witch, she is. She can put on 
spells, she can.” 

A hint that all such things are of the past only made him shake his head. 

‘*Tidden a-carr’ed on zo much now,” he said. ‘‘ That’s all.” 

He turned his head and gave an awesome glance at the distant cottage 
as if fearing to be overheard. 

Then he dug another hole. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.* 


WAS in terror lest I should make a fool of myself at the first sight of 
Douglas ; lest, on seeing his dear face after so many dreary months, 
I should burst into tears, or swoon, or otherwise disgrace my 
fortitude. 

And indeed it was all I could do to resist the inclination to throw 
myself weeping into his arms, and to shame him before all these people by 
crying aloud that I loved him whether he would have my love or no. 

Douglas bowed very gravely, however, and, though a flush of colour 
came and went over his pale face which wore the marks of much suffering, 
he betrayed no more emotion than this, nor did he approach to speak to 
me: oh! it was maddening. 

But speak with him I would, whether his stern righteousness would 
have it or no; and, by edging from this side to that, and conversing now 
with one acquaintance, now with another, I approached gradually close to 
him. 

‘* Douglas,’ I said, ‘‘ has it come to this—that we may not even greet 
one another ?” 

He gave a great start and flushed, turning round instantly to my side. 

“Oh, God forbid!” he exclaimed, ‘with all my heart I greet you, 
Elsa.” 

* And I, you,” I faltered, ready to weep, ‘‘ the time has been long, 
Douglas.” 

‘ Life itself is not very long, nor very happy,” he smiled; “it is better 
to be like Her Majesty there !”’ 

* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States 07 America. 
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‘‘Oh, Douglas! ” I said, ‘‘ we are in God’s hands.” 

‘I had alwavs thought so,” he replied; ‘‘ but I am beginning to think 
that, when we came to this country, we fell, for my sins, into the devil’s.”” 

‘“‘Are you angry with me, Douglas, are you angry with me, my only 
love?” I wailed. We had walked aside of the crowd, and I could speak 
now at my ease. My eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘Oh, God forbid, poor child, we are both victims equally, but it is 
unseemly that you should speak to me of love.” 

‘‘And to whom, if not to you?” I said; ‘‘ to whom, if not to my only 
love? Must I needs be a wife because I am married? I will be wife to 
no man but the man I love.” 

‘“‘Oh hush, my Elsa. -God forgive me, but I must tell you once for all, 
and for the last time, that, wife or maid, I must ever love you. 
There, it is said, and so it must remain; but I will go no farther in sin: 
would you be another Catharine? We must not meet, Elsa.” 

‘We shall meet; I will not bear it,” I said; ‘‘ what have we done that 
Fate should ill-treat us thus? We can meet as we met of old, you were my 
betrothed, and my betrothed you are, and shall be to the very end!” 

‘“ Hush, my poor girl, can a married woman be betrothed ? ” 

“I shall pray for his death. When he is dead our life shall begin. In 
deceit he married me, but I hate him openly; as for love, he knows where 
my heart is and shall be.” 

‘“‘If he knows this, he will surely pick a quarrel with me!” said 
Douglas, flushing a little. 

“Ah, if he only would! but he will not, for he is a sheep. Let us pray 
that Heaven send him a better spirit ! ” 

Douglas smiled faintly and then sighed. 

‘“‘ Ah, Elsa,”’ he said; ‘‘ would to God that I could see some hoses way 
out of this slough of despair, but I cannot. Nevertheless, this meeting 
has done me infinite good. I feel my heart and my spirit awaken in your 
presence like plants in spring. Have you any hope?” 

‘“‘Oh, Douglas, my hope is my very existence!” I said. ‘I hope most 
strongly.” 

“Then I will hope also,” he replied, his eyes brightening. 

‘We will meet,” I said, ‘‘ from time to time, to renew our hope.” 

‘“Too frequently we may not > Douglas began, but I interrupted 
sharply : 

‘As frequently as we please—are you afraid of my husband’s jealousy?” 

“T am thinking, not of his feelings—for which I care nothing—but of 
your honour—for which I care much.” 

‘“‘ And if he be jealous, what then ?”’ 

“If he be jealous without cause, and just cause he should never have, 
then 

‘“Well—then ?” 

“No, I will not finish,” said Douglas. * 

*““ Nay, finish!’ I insisted. 











He gave a great start. 
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“Well, then I shall thank God and kill him,” said Douglas, with eyes 
that glowed like two molten spheres of metal. 

And with this ended our first conversation, for at the moment Douglas was 
beckoned by His Highness, who kept him busy during the rest of the time 
that I was in attendance upon the Grand Duchess in this Hall of Death. 

The accession of the new Tsar came about without any of the upheavals 
that many expected. 

For a day or two before the death of Her Majesty, the Tsarevitch— 
agitated and uncertain—gave his wife little peace ; running to her for advice 
at every moment; abusing and threatening her with this breath, and 
beseeching her good counsel with that ; desiring to know what he must do 
as soon as the breath should be out of Her Majesty’s body ; how the oath 
should be administered, and to whom first—with many other points as to 
which he betrayed an absolute and most unprincely ignorance. 

Catharine, on the other hand, had well informed herself upon every 
point of procedure, and showed herself able and willing to inform and help 
her impotent consort at every turn. 

Knowing, as I did, that Her Highness harboured certain political 
intentions inconsistent with this generous conduct on her part, I was 
surprised to note her readiness to swamp herself in a _ good-natured 
acquiescence in the helpless demands of the Tsarevitch; but, on talking 
the matter over with Olga, I learned that it was absolutely necessary that 
Her Highness should make no false move at present, but rather lie low and 
await the developments which were bound to come. ‘‘ The new Tsar must 
establish his position first, of course,” said Olga; ‘‘ for his position as Tsar 
is the foundation upon which Her Highness must stand to prepare for 
fight. Do you suppose, foolish child, that the people would receive 
Catharine now, to the rejection of the Orthodox, the Legitimate, the 
Glorious Grandson of Peter the adorable? Believe me, our Catharine is 
far too wise to attempt anything so foolish as a scramble for the throne 
over Peter’s head.”’ 

‘When, then, if not now 2” said I. 

“Let the Orthodox one reign a while, and let the people see what 
manner of Tsar this is that they have set up over them,” laughed Olva ; 
‘every day of his reign will add thousands to our side, believe me !”’ 

‘‘And what if he should divorce our mistress and crown Lizooshka ?" 
I said, at which Olga looked grave. 

“TI think he will not dare,” she replied. “If there should be any fear of 
it, we shall know what to do; but, at any rate, this is not the time to make 
our move, or any sign of life; therefore, most foolish and most ignorant of 
little conspirators, keep your tongue carefully within those white cheeks of 
yours, which I should like to see redder. Does anything ail you that you 
have not your old colour and spirits ?” | 

T should have thought that you would be the last that need ask that. 
Olga,” I sighed: ‘seeing that vou have utterly ruined my happiness—-of 
course with the best of motives.” 
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**Oh, come, come!”’ said Olga, “if that is all, the evil is soon mended. 
Douglas is back in town; I have seen him.” 

‘* Douglas is lost to me. What have I to do with Douglas?” I said. 

‘*T should think you might have a great deal to do with him if you 
liked, and if you still love him!” laughed Olga. ‘‘ When I look at Von 
Amberg, I repent that, when it was necessary to marry you to someone, 
we wedded you to a fool. You have never pretended to love Von 
Amberg, and I see now that you never will, for he is not the man to make 
you. Lord! I would myself as soon live with a sheep! but Douglas—"’ 
she paused. 

‘* Well,” said I, flushing, ‘‘ go on; what of Douglas ?” 

‘* The course is clear; Her Majesty has retired from the race !” 

‘‘ And what of my honour, and of his?” I said angrily. ‘ Are you the 
devil in disguise, Olga, that you speak to me thus ?” 

Olga made a grimace and left the room. At the door she turned. 

‘‘T have always said you were a fool and an innocent,” shecried. ‘‘ Lord! 
anyone but a fool would see that such a marriage as yours is no marriage! ”’ 

‘* Alas, it is marriage enough to ruin me,” I said, sighing. ‘‘ Douglas 
understands what the rite of marriage means as well as I, Olga, though you 
seem to be ignorant. If I went to him, he would shut his door upon me.” 
Olga laughed outright. 

‘‘ What, is Douglas a fool, too?” she cried. ‘I should have thought 
the Germans were no more saints than we Russians, judging from our most 
scrupulous and highly moral Tsar and Tsaritsa—both Germans, mark you— 
but that you and Douglas provide a balance which spurns the beam on the 
side of the saints !”’ 

Olga’s light-hearted talk did not, however, blind me. Because evil 
stalked openly around me, must I not recognise it for evil ? 

I suppose that my husband—for so Von Amberg must be called, though 
all the world knew by this time that he was no more my husband than the 
stranger in the way—I suppose that Yon Amberg had watched my some- 
what prolonged conversation with Douglas on that first day of his return, 
and that he had become so fired with jealousy that he plucked up courage 
toapproach me on the subject ; for a day or two after, when we met at Her 
Highness’s—now Her Majesty’s—reception, he came upand spoke to me—a 
proceeding which was rare for the reason that I did not encourage him to 
address to me anything more than the most formal courtesies. 

‘‘T have resolved to tell you,” he began, “ that intimacy with certain 
of your former friends would now be extremely inadvisable. We are nomin- 
ally married, and you bear my name.”’ 

‘“To what does all this tend?” I asked, haughtily ; ‘‘ to which of my 
friends do you refer, and why am I reminded that I bear your name ?”’ 

“It is necessary to remind you of the fact because I have observed that 
Count von Doppelheim has returned, and that you conversed with him, 
using little restraint.” 

‘Oh, I love the Count as I have always loved him and no other,” I said. 
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‘‘Am I not free to converse with whom I will?” Von Amberg winced. 
‘€]T will have my honour remembered, and yours also,” he faltered. 
‘Yours must indeed be dear to you,” I said, “‘ since you were so zealous 

for it when you married an unsuspecting girl by fraud. Take you care of 

your own honour, and I will see to mine !” 

‘*] will take care of both—my wife’s and my own,”’ he said. 

‘‘ Indeed, I will not so far trouble you,” I said; ‘‘and, moreover, I would 
rather my honour were in safer hands, such as Douglas’s ; who knows, it 
may be that he better understands such a charge!” 

I turned my back on him and moved away, but he followed. 

‘‘ Elsa,” he said, ‘“‘ you are cruel and unjust; in the end you will drive 
me mad.” 

‘TI care not whither I drive you,” I said, somewhat heartlessly, but | 
was furiously angry; ‘‘ so long as you come not near me!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


His Majesty, the new Tsar, Peter III, began his reign most auspiciously, 
and, for the space of two days, or it may be three, was as popular a monarch 
as ever mounted the throne; he rode through the city distributing silver 
coins without stint to the poor ; he issued edicts improving the status of 
noble and peasant alike; he emptied the prisons; he sent out pardon and 
liberty openhanded to such as had been banished to Siberia; he promised 
peace to the nation, where Elizabeth had bequeathed war; he was even 
kind and attentive to his wife. 

Nothing could have been more pleasing to the nation than this spectacle 
of a reformed man; a prince who had suddenly risen, in emergency, from 
the depths of a debased and useless life as Tsarevitch, to good promise and 
a bright beginning as reigning Tsar. But poor Peter soon fell off from his 
promising beginning, and, before many weeks were out, he had made 
innumerable enemies; had mortally offended the church and nobility ; and 
had besides, in more ways than one, made himself a laughing-stock to many 
of his friends, as well as a source of offence to others. 

To begin with the Army: scarcely had her late Majesty been dead a 
single week before the new Tsar must needs announce his intention te 
abolish the body-soldiers of the Empress, and to cut down and reform the 
three famous regiments of the guards, the Ismailofsky, the Preobrajenskvy, 
and the Semenofsky, in favour of his beloved Holsteiners, which regiment 
he desired to increase to the enormous bulk of eighteen thousand men. 

The Tsar began to carry out this intention by making intolerable the 
life of the guardsmen ; driving them frantic with new regulations as to dress 
and drill; causing the troops to wear uncomfortable and inconvenient 
uniforms cut according to the Prussian mode, after the same fashion as 
those of the Holstein regiments; and to drill and practise from morning till 
night after a manner totally unfamiliar to them—for, in good Elizabeth's 
time, these warriors had been allowed to develop into an ornamental rather 
than a useful force. 
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All this greatly aggrieved and offended both officers and men; and the 
Tsar did not improve matters when he commenced a system of personal 
inspections of the troops, during which all ranks, from the plain soldier of 
the line to the colonel in command, were browbeaten and bullied and 
publicly insulted by His Majesty if so much as a button were unburnished or 
the tail of a wig awry. 

As a result, every day and every hour, the names in the lists of the Orlofs 
and their friends—the lists of those who had vowed to serve the cause of 
the young Empress even unto death—swelled and increased. 

To add to the dissatisfaction of the Army, the Russian troops now in 
the field against Frederick of Prussia, and victorious all down the line, were 
suddenly recalled, and a ridiculous treaty signed—a treaty which could not 
have been less to the advantage of Russia if her troops had suffered the 
most disastrous defeat instead of—as was the case—having brought the 
great Frederick to his knees and the whole of Eastern Prussia practically 
within the power of the Tsar, to take or to leave! 

His Majesty gave a grand banquet in honour of this glorious Peace, a 
banquet to which I had the honour of receiving an invitation, and at which 
two notable things happened—the one, a speech from His Majesty, in the 
course of which he made the remark that, if Hell itself were to declare war 
against his “‘ Master,’ the King of Prussia, he should be found ready to 
march against the devil in support of his beloved ally. 

This speech was received in solemn silence, broken only by the 
veciferous hochs of the Prussian ambassador, Holst, who, indeed, had every 
reason to be well pleased, since he had taken a great part in the drawing up 
of the treaty which was as much atriumph for his diplomacy as it was a 
lasting disgrace to the Tsar’s patriotism. 

The second important occurrence on this evening of the banquet was 
that, by command of the Tsar himself, Douglas gave me his arm to the 
supper room, where, in the course of conversation, I detailed for his amuse- 
ment the interview which I had endured with my ‘‘ husband,” when 
Douglas was pleased to declare that I had answered him well, and that he 
had suffered no more at my hands than he deserved. Douglas was furious 
with Von Amberg. 

‘* If you but speak the word,” he said, his eyes flashing and his colour 
rising, ‘I will tell him what I think of the man who, having duped a 
woman into marriage with him, takes upon himself to dictate to her the 
manner of her behaviour with other men. Dear God in Heaven! would it be 
murder to kill such a hound as this?” 

But I was against the forcing of a quarrel, though fully determined to 
continue my intimacy with Douglas, since our relations were honourable and 
innocent, whether such intimacy were agreeable to Von Amberg or no. If 
he, for his part, chose to pick a quarrel on this account with Douglas, that 
would be different, and not an undesirable eventuality. For Douglas to 
pick the quarrel, and kill the man, would be too like murder. And in agree- 
ment with this determination, in which Douglas entirely concurred, we con- 
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versed freely and without show of embarrassment during the whole of this 
evening, quite regardless as to whether Van Amberg, who was present also, 
watched or ignored us. 

As for me, life had begun to offer me once more—though with a 
niggardly hand that witheld its best gifts, at least some compensation for 
the past year of utter wretchedness. At least, I had seen and spoken with 
Douglas; I might not have him for my own, indeed—but a crust of bread 
is a boon to the famishing, and only to see him and to hear his voice 
was the deepest comfort to me, albeit somewhat of a trial to my long- 
suffering ! 

Von Amberg scowled at me afterwards as I passed close to him in the 
anteroom, but I seemed to see neither scowl nor scowler. 

But if the Tsar offended the Army, he assuredly offended no less the 
Clergy, and this—as 1t appeared to me—not so much of fixed purpose as 
through shecr maladroitness and a careless disregard for the feelings of 
others. 

As for instance, having been invited by the High Clergy to inspect the 
famous church of Samson, built by his grandfather, Peter the Great, in 
remembrance of his great victory over Charles of Sweden at Pultova, the 
Tsar’s only response to the bishop’s proposal to hold a short service—as is 
usual on the occasion of the visit of the Tsar—was a laughing refusal, 
together with a rude request that his Reverence would spare him, both now 
and on future occasions, the idolatrous observances of the Russian Church. 
‘Go to my wife, if you desire to perform your rites,” he said. ‘‘ She likes 
them, or pretends to. As for me, I prefer the simplicity of the Lutheran 
service,” a saying which greatly offended and incensed the good bishop, as 
well it might. 

‘“A Russian priest in full Canonicals,” he said, on another occasion, ‘‘ to 
a stranger, is lke a bear in the wood toa frightened child, and, indeed. 
enough to startle anyone.” 

He laughed at the holy ikons, publicly asking the worshippers in the 
churches how they could be so foolish as to bow down to these things which 
were, he said, *‘ but carved images of wood or of metal.” All of which may 
have been truce, but it 1s wiser to be silent than to blurt out the truth in the 
wrong time and place ! 

As a crowning insult to the clergy, the Tsar actually threatened to cut 
off their beards and their long hair, declaring that, when Peter the Great 
had ordained the wearing of clipped locks and shaven chins, he had 
accidentally forgotten to include the priests, but that it was now his 
intention to set this right, 

As for the Russian zodblesse, the Tsar was no more considerate towards 
them than to the Army and the Clergy. One of his first acts, after his 
accession, was to send for his uncle, Prince George of Holstein, whom he 
placed upon a pedestal of honour high over the heads of the native grandees. 
Prince George was to be called “ Royal Highness” by all, and to rank next 
to the Tsar. Besides his uncle, the Tsar filled the palace with other 
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German friends and relatives, to whom were quickly given many lucrative 
posts much desired by Russians who had more right to them. 

In this way, what with sheer want of tact and his inherent recklessness 
in the treatment of his inferiors, the Tsar contrived, within a month or two 
of his accession, to alienate many of those who had begun as his friends and 
well-wishers. Moreover, though during the first week or two of his enjoy- 
ment of the power, he had treated his wife with becoming consideration 
and even decent courtesy, he soon seemed to weary of this much grace, and 
not only fell off from his good beginning, but quickly proved that, if he had 
been an unscrupulous husband in the green tree, he would show himself 
even less amenable to the laws of decency and propriety in the dry. 

His mistress, the Vorontsova, was now displayed publicly everywhere, 
without shame and without scruple, while Catherine remained absolutely 
ignored by the Tsar, who neither visited her nor inquired after her well- 
being, nor took her into account in any kind of way in his daily duties and 
pleasures. 

The Empress had her own entourage, however, and had long since 
learned to do well enough without the attentions and favour of her imperial 
spouse. 

Indeed, his neglect of her and his conduct, both towards his consort and 
towards all with whom he had dealings, far from really injuring the. 
Empress, were the cause to my mistress of the greatest joy and thankfulness ; 
because Her Majesty knew very well indeed that,by his behaviour, the Tsar 
was—so to express it—filling her hand with trumps which she would play 
out at the proper moment. 

So that this poor, neglected Empress—as the people believed her— 
sitting in solitary grief, and perhaps in actual daily fear of her husband’s 
violence, was in reality watching the foolishness of the Emperor with joy 
and deep satisfaction ; knowing that, however active she might be in her 
own cause, she could never further it better than did the Tsar by his present 
course of unprincely conduct. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Considering the present behaviour of His Majesty the Tsar, I was not in 
the least surprised when Douglas told me, at our next meeting, that his 
position under existing circumstances was more than a trouble to him and 
caused him serious grief. 

‘Oh Douglas,” I said; ‘you will not depart and leave me—the Tsar 
I mean !—for the love of God tell me that there are reasons which will 
suffice to keep you here.” 

Douglas smiled sadly. 

“Two at least,” he said, “and cither would suffice to keep me even 
though my position were ten times more insupportable. One is that I am 
seriously anxious for the welfare of my master, and must be continually 
near him, for no man can afford to make new enemies daily, even a Tsar.” 
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Douglas paused. Then he continued: “‘as for that other reason, you may 
guess it, but I will not put it into words.” 

‘‘ My love, I know it,” I said. 

‘* No, no, Elsa—you must not speak so—”’ he began, but I stopped him, 
half laughing and half crying— 

“Nay, but I will,” I sobbed—‘‘ my love, and my love. and my love— 
there! What care I ? do you not love me as I love you ? come—speak!”’ 

** I do love you, God knows, and God will, I trust, forgive—’’ he said, 
and I thought he was about to take me in his arms, but he restrained him- 
self—‘‘ and now,” he continued, ‘‘since we have begun to talk in this 
fashion, farewell my Elsa, for we must continue no longer!” and, without 
waiting to be further tempted, my Douglas moved away from me to con- 
verse with others, and, for the rest of the evening, scarcely looked at or 
smiled at me. 

That night, I lay and wept and cursed at the evil destiny that had 
separated us two; and I thought how hard, how terribly hard, is God’s 
way, and how easy and pleasant is the devil’s. 

My mistress, the Empress, was most kind and affectionate to me 
throughout this period, and once she spoke to me of Douglas and of the 
events which had led me into my present wretched position. 

‘“‘Il am not hard-hearted, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘and that which I did, I did 
with sorrow and regret; do you believe this ?”’ 

“Oh Madam!’’ I said, ‘‘ regret and sorrow are ever the handmaidens 
of wrong-doing; yet how little they soothe the wronged! ”’ 

‘‘ And yet it appears that you, though wronged, require but little com- 
forting !”’ 

‘‘ How so, Madam ?”’ I asked, surprised. 

‘* Douglas—that rock of fidelity—still stands firm. It is not too late for 
happiness.” 

‘*It 1s too early, Madam,’ I said. 

Catharine laughed and pinched my cheek. 

‘*It seems to me, she said, “that the guilty are made happier in this 
world than the innocent, and the knaves than the fools. Who gains by the 
foolishness of Douglas and yourself? Such a marriage as yours is no—”’ 

Here, to my relief, Orlof entered, unannounced—after his usual manner 
—and I was enabled to escape. My own heart was tempter enough for me 
at this time without the need of Her Majesty to do Satan’s work. 

In the month of May, the Court removed to Peterhof. That is to say, 
the Tsar inhabited nominally that beautiful residence with his wife, but, as 
a matter of fact, Catharine remained at Peterhof with her suite, while Peter 
lived at his favourite Oranienbaum, Douglas and his usual entourage being, 
of course, in attendance. 

And so Douglas and I rarely met, though it did happen that, from time 
to time, Her Majesty most considerately sent me, upon some invented plea, 
to the Court of the Tsar, and we were able to steal an hour or two of 
consolation in each other’s society. 
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It was on such an occasion that I met Douglas, one summer afternvon, in 
the grounds of the Oranienbaum palace and walked and talked with him. 
when, of a sudden, there stepped out from a side walk and confronted us— 
Von Amberg. He did not look at Douglas, but I saw at a glance that the 
man was beside himself with passion, though it was obvious that he must 
have been so, or he could not have gathered sufficient determination and 
spirit to act as he now did. 

He seized my arm somewhat roughly, pinching the flesh unpleasantly. so 
that I winced with the pain. 

“Come,” he said: “ enough of this—I will not have my name put up to 
Hdicule and dishonour.” 

“Let go, sir,’ IT said, trving to shake his hand away; “ how dare von 
hold me?" 

“ Nav—-I will see that you come with me,” said Von Amberg, furiously. 
pulling at me. 

“For shame, sir,” said Douglas, in a choked voice that I scarcely 
recognised. 

Von Amberg turned upon him—the lamb upon the hon—‘‘ Shame!" he 
stuttered ; ‘' Who speaks of shame? Let those who speak of shame see te 
their own shamelessness ! ™ 

“Let go, Von Amberg,” I cried, laughing hysterically, ‘‘vou will want 
vour sword arm 1” 

“God be my witness, the insult was not from my part!” said Douglas, 
drawing his sword ; and Von Amberg was obliged to let me go in order to 
draw his own. 

** God is your witness, Douglas, and I, too, am witness!” I cried—‘ Jet 
the best man win!” 

“Go away, Elsa,” said Douglas, ‘‘ this is no place for you!” 

But Iwould not budge ; this man had shown me no pity, was it my fault 
that I could feel none for him, but only a savage joy that he had at last 
brought punishment upon his own head? Moreover, he had insulted mv 
Douglas, and my heart was full to the brim with fury. 

Then the fight began, 

Von Amberg showed surprising skill. I learned afterwards that he had 
dihgently practised for many months, taking lessons from the best mditre 
@armes then in Russia, a Frenchman Le Gros, who had undoubtedly made 
a better swordsman of him than I should have thought possible. 

Douglas, too, was surprised, and, I think, pleased to find that the man 
could defend himself and even attack with skill. 

Nevertheless, Douglas did not vigorously push forward the fight, being 
desirous, as it seemed, to take the measure of his antagonist before pro- 
ceeding to extremities. 

Once Douglas slipped and barely recovered his footing in time to defend 
his breast from an ugly thrust from Von Amberg, who gave him no law, but 
pursucd instantly the advantage thus given him by the accident. 

I uttered a cry of fear, my heart sick with dread. Von Amberg heard it 
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and grew furious; Douglas heard it alsoand laughed grimly as he recovered 
himself. 

His antagonist now tried to force the battle, imagining that Douglas 
was spent or tiring; but, to his surprise, he found that this was far 
from being the case. On the contrary, Douglas now began to fight in 
earnest, and to the most ignorant it was obvious that Von Amberg’s skill 
was to his opponent’s as the gentle summer breeze to the fierce whirlwind. 

For Douglas pressed my feeble husband backward step by step, awaiting 
and watching his opportunity ; Von Amberg defended skilfully, but I expected 
every moment to see my true lover give him the point and me my freedom. 
Indeed, I had shut my eyes, unwilling to witness the actual death-thrust, 
when, suddenly, a voice at my elbow caused me to start round, and both 
combatants to lower their swords at the instant. It was the Tsar. 

‘‘ Very pretty—very pretty—” he said, frowning rather angrily. ‘‘ Put 
up your sword, von Doppelheim; I will not have my Holsteiners demean 
themselves with these tavern-brawling Preobrajensky.”’ 

‘“‘T have an account to settle, your Majesty !’’ protested Douglas. 

“TI tell you I will not have it,” said the Tsar—‘‘ come, put up your 
sword ; and as for you, Mr. Preobrajensky, go back to your brawling 
Orlofs and the rest of the noisy crew ; what do you here ?”’ 

‘May not a man 
protect his wife from 
dishonour ? ” said Von 
Amberg. 

‘* Tut—a man may 
employ his time better 
in many ways—let the 
wives take care of 
themselves! Ah, I 
see,” he continued, 
recognising Von Am- 
berg, ‘‘you are the 
man who, with the 
Empress, played that 
pretty trick upon our 
charming Elschen 
here; Gott in Himmel ! 
I wish I had let you 
finish, Douglas; go 
away, you, sir, and 
ts SS , settle your wig—it is. 

Be 375 Gee f >. shamefully awry.” 

RAAT ES Von Amberg. shot 
a furious glance at 
Douglas and another 

Rene nem ce she 2elh at me, but departed. 
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‘Your Majesty had better have left us,’’ said Douglas, ‘both for my 
sake and for your own.” 

‘‘And why mine?” asked the Tsar, making a face at me after his 
manner, as though he would say—‘“‘ now listen to the foolish answer this 
man will make me.” 

‘You have made another enemy;”’ said Douglas, ‘‘ and, moreover, 
your speech concerning Holsteiners and Preobrajenskys may, if repeated, 
make you not one enemy, but a thousand!’’ The Tsar put out his tongue, 
and pulled another grimace— 

‘“‘ What care I for enemies?” he said; ‘‘the Tsar’s arm is the longest. 
So you would have killed this man to please little Elschen,’’ he ended, 
laughing; ‘‘truly a pretty pair of lovers, that cannot be lovers in peace 
without killing off the husband—Lord! Elschen, what should I do if my 
splendid tiger-cat had desired her friends to put me out of the way each 
time that she deigned to favour one with her regard!” 

Douglas flushed. ‘‘ With your Majesty’s permission,” he said, ‘ I will 
escort Elsa to the palace.” And, turning his back upon the Tsar, who 
made his usual comical grimace at me as we went, he guided me towards the 
castle. 

It is to be supposed that his Majesty was not content with the indignity 
which he had already imposed upon poor Von Amberg; for, a day or two 
after this, finding him on parade with some item of his uniform imperfect, 
he sent him off the field in charge of a sergeant to be taught, as he said, to 
dress himself, thus completing the edifice of Amberg’s discontent and 
hatred towards himself. 

As for Douglas and me, we had no words to say to one another po 
afternoon, after parting with the Tsar. For what, after all, could we say ? 

Was I to tell Douglas that I deplored with all my heart the escape of 
my husband from a bloody death? Was Douglas to repeat that, if he had 
had his will, he would have swept this deceiver from our path, this obstacle 
to the happiness of two lives which he had blighted by his heartless 
trickery; that he would gladly have laid him dead at the feet of the woman 
he had deceived ? 

Yet all this, I am sure, we felt in our inmost souls, together with a 
gnawing sense of grievance that Destiny had, as it were, snatched the cup of 
happiness once again from our very lips! 

We went in silence and in silence we parted, our hearts too full for 
words. But Douglas took me in his arms and kissed me—the first time for 
more than a long year; though, when I lingered and would have had him 
embrace me a second time, he waved me from him and retired from the 
room, leaving me to find my own way out of the palace and to my carriage. 

A “ Rock of fidelity,” indeed, was my man; faithful to principle and to 
duty, faithful to the strictest conception of oneune faithful to the one love 
of his life; a hard man and a true man—a man in ten thousand! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Kingsclere ‘Village. 


FAMOUS RACING STABLES << 


A DAY AT KINGSCLERE. . 
\ 


By fiz ST “nls, 
Se ee 
HE sun was high in the blue heavens—and hot also—as we raced 
| along roads thick with merciless dust. John, the coachman,—I 
call him John—delighted in the drive, and with the _ broad- 
shouldered mare raising no objection, we sped along merrily. It 
speaks well for English scenery, the dozen miles which separate Basingstoke 
from Kingsclere, and, probably, there are few small areas which encompass 
richer foliage. Parks abound, and wooded dales with refreshing streams 
meet the inquiring eye. The song of the lark, the cry of the pee-wit, and 
the dull cawing of the rook, are welcome sounds to the stifled Londoner, 
and small wonder they sing their loudest note to him who appreciates. 
Theirs was the only sound, and, for some reason, all mankind was asleep. 
Up one hill and down another, and you would pass carts laden with 
stones; these were drawn by sage and stately quadrupeds whose sleepy 
Jehus puffed foul tobacco smoke over the side of their transport. Pigs 
grunted, while they inhaled the summer air and snorted loudly in their 
sloth; a cyclist also lay asleep. You then wondered whether John 
Wellington Wells, of ‘“‘ Sorcerer” fame was at work. 
At last a vehicle slid comfortably by, and some sign of energy was 
apparent ; the drayman was cracking his whip and the yokel was singing 
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Park House. 


his morning song. Down the hill we crashed, and, passing speedily the 
sprays of a tired water-cart and through another small hamlet, we raced 
up one more slope and there, in the dim distance, Kingsclere lay. The 
houses, cottages perhaps, some old, some new, were at once picturesque, 
and the rich herbage, which was everywhere prominent, gave the place a 
luxuriant appearance. The little residences rose one above the other, 
and it was easy to distinguish the ancient and modern styles of the 
builders’ handiwork. The prefix of Kingsclere suggests that kings were 
probably associated with it, and from the early Saxon period this is found 
to be correct. King Alfred’s name is on the list, and the early Plantagenet 
princes sought sport there. King John especially marked it as an hunting 
ground, and, in those days, forest-land was plentiful and out of it strayed 
the wolf, the red deer, the wild cat, and an host of other animals. 
Charles I., during the civil war, came straight upon Kingsclere, and, it 
is related, he spent the night only a mile from there. The village is even 
now unique: the railway companies have spared it. The old church 
towers aloft with its time-honoured graveyard, in whiclr lies John Wells, 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s favourite jockey; George Manning, the trainer; and 
Russell, the blacksmith, whose forge has produced the shoes of all the 
Kingsclere racers. Immediately opposite the church you can hear the 
ringing of the hammer and anvil. 

A short distance beyond the village was Park House, the home and 
mansion of Mr. John Porter, and once within the gates, the magnificence 
of the flower beds made you for the moment tremble. Only a momentary 
spasm, because a hasty ring at the bell and a polite request to walk in—they 
didn’t know whether you were a detective or not—shortly brought you into 
the presence of the master of Kingsclere. So this was John Porter, kindly 
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John Porter, who, it is said, once marked a lady’s card at Goodwood and 
only one selection won, and that was a ‘walk over.’ This was the man, 
then, whose name was world-famous, and, as the trainer of Ormonde, 
had become a household word, and who, to-day, stands out the most 
prominent, the most honest, and the most respected of his profession. 
Of medium height—some say Mr. Porter is short— and quite erect, 
he bears his years, some sixty odd, with an elasticity creditable to 
many a younger man. With whiskers slightly tinged with red, and hair 
becoming to his age, a smile at once genial and full of kindness, it is a 
physiognomy which would fortell—if you believe in such things—success 
in any path of life. 

All this cat-like observance took place in the study of Park House, and, 
while mine host begged leave to write some letters, I sat me down and 
immediately began to take in thevariouscurios. I had hardly done so when 
I began to examine my chair, as I had no doubt Foreign Potentates, English 
Dukes and Barons, had sat there and would sit there again. A delightful 
room is the study; books and oil colours were plentiful, and, through 
the bow window, stretching far away, lay the country beyond. As twelve 
miles of woodland had been satisfactorily traversed that morning, attention 
was directed from the country to the different turf mementoes within. 
Immediately at- 
tractive was an 
oil colour of St. [Smee ee ee 
Blaise in the — — a 
company of 
H.R.H. Prince 
of Wales, Lord 
Alington, Sir F. 
Johnstone, and 
mine host. St. 
Blaise, to the 
younger genera- 
tion let it be 
told, won the 
Derby in 1883, 
after a terrible 
Struggle with 
Highland Chief. 
Some folk at the 
time differed 
from the judge’s 
opinion, but, as 
he could see and 
they couldn’t, 
there was no al- 
ternative but to Mr. John Porter 
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give out as the 
winner the horse 
which arrived 
first past the 
post. It was the 
old case of de- 
ceptive angles, 
and there are 
people who to 
this day declare 
St. Blaise was 
beaten. Close 
by the door 
ee hangs a head- 
a See §=piece in oils of 

eee «6a ~Filéche who, 
after desperate 
bidding between 
Baron de Hirsch and the Duke of Portland, became the property of the 
Baron at the enormous price of 5,500 guineas. This was the extreme 
ever paid for a yearling. And what a good yearling! The bravest 
little mare that ever paced a race-course and the largest winner. 
Over £31,000 did she earn, and that, too, by gallant work. She won the 
One Thousand, the Oaks, the St. Leger, and she lost the Derby. A 
mistake, and a sad one, too. Barrett rode her, and at Tattenham Corner 
was caught napping by Sir Hugo. The mare appeared to know what had 
happened and crashed along after the outsider. Another hundred yards 
and she would have won, but the winning-post came too soon ; and every 
wire was soon set working to proclaim her defeat. 

Myriads of knick-knacks flooded the study and the eye could not rest 
from investigating. It was not long, however, before Mr. Porter jumped 
up and declared his letters were finished and his willingness to shew me 
his possessions, house, stables, horses, any mortal thing I liked, which 
was just what I wanted. 

Immediately adjoining the house is the first court-yard or front-yard, 
which, in its gravelly neatness, made you wonder whether a tennis 
tournament was about to take place. Surrounding this yard were stalls and 
boxes innumerable, and in each compartment was a lad and a _ horse 
The ond could not be without the other any more than the existence of 
a school-boy without his master—though, perhaps, in the latter case, there 
is not the same bond of sympathy. 

As you looked down this long passage you were in the presence of 
many an old friend, and it was pleasing to see St. Bris, an ex-winner 
of the Czsarewitch, slowly munching his corn; while, not far off, was 
Labrador, the hero of some great struggles in the past, and, probably, 
of some more in the future. Some stalls to the right boasted of such racers 
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as Winsome Charteris, Orphah, and Crowborough, and, in close proximity, 
TLowood and Princess Mary. The next to attract were Flying Fox and 
Mark For’ard, a couple of two-year-olds already famous. The first named 
is the hope of the stable’ for next year’s Epsom Derby. Others followed 
for admiration, such as Collar, Wolfe’s Hope, Scimitar, and Sark, and 
into a loose box you peered, and there was Batt, lazily reclining. This 
colt is the most prominent three-year-old the stable can boast of. He 
has won races, the most lucrative being the Twentieth Great Foal 
Stakes, and to backers the odds were ludicrous, 6 to 1 om being laid. 
Batt was second in this year’s Blue Riband, and five furlongs from home 
the yellow jacket of the Duke of Westminster looked like being first past 
the post. But there was an ‘“‘if’’ in the case which took the shape of 
Jeddah. Otherwise Mornington Cannon and his horse would have got a 
great reception. As it was, Jeddah, in his great rush for victory, made 
his owner famous in every quarter of civilization. The rank outsider had 
won the race at the remunerative odds of 100 to 1. We bade Batt fare- 
well and lingered over a large brown colt, an un-named brother of 
Common, and in the distance were some two-year-olds which had not 
yet been “out.” 

You gazed at these beautiful creatures, and yofi wondered why vulgar 
crowds were ever allowed to shout in their presence. As you saw them 
leisurely feeding and apparently taking their life’s worries without 
a thought, you still wondered whether the race-course, with its starting 
posts and winning posts, had for them any substance of grim reality. Yes, 
there they stood, shaking their pretty heads and cocking one ear; feeding 
at the fodder in their majestic grandeur, while through their delicately- 
chiselled frames the rich thoroughbred blood flowed fast. No weaver, 
however good 
the silk, could 
weave a coat like 
theirs; no mod- 
eller could repro- 
duce what nature 
in them has made 
so uniform. 

The sight- 
seeing of the 
front yard was 
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The stable boys. 


more innumerable lodse boxes and stalls, many of which contained 
unnamed two-year-olds. Across this space are various rooms, such as 
cleaning, washing, and drying rooms; immediately approximate are the 
quarters of the head lads, and of some forty to fifty stable boys. Up a 
steep — very steep — flight of white-washed steps the dormitories are 
approached, and two large rooms with rows of beds cause some surprise. 
These rooms are worth noting, they are much better built than those of 
school or barrack ; they are very spacious. The ceilings are lofty, and every- 
thing is as clean and as orderly as—well, as it is possible to be. They are cool 
in summer and cozy in winter, and it is quite worth while being a lad at 
Kingsclere—you can jeer at other lads. If your father beats you and you 
want a fresh father, go to Kingsclere as a stable boy; you will find Mr. 
Porter an excellent substitute. When you have been there a month you 
will show yourself to him, looking perfectly content, and your content will 
develop itself into gratitude in this manner—your appearance will display 
healthiness, that is all the gratitude the trainer wants. Here and there a 
stripling, pale and green, can be seen; he is a new hand. Come again 
six weeks later, you would see the same lad with another body. At Kings- 
clere the air is good, the food is good, the training is good, and the chest 
develops, the lungs strengthen, the mind worries not and the father 
that beat you is a dream of the past—a bad dream. Lavatories, bath 
rooms, recreation rooms, are all for the special benefit of the stable hands, 
and in the museum is a piano where “ sing-songs” are indulged in. This 
museum glitters with gold and glass. The shoes of famous racers are gilded 
over and preserved in glass cases. One case there is specially valuable. In this 
case are six shoes—Derby winner’s shoes—Blue Gown, Shotover, St. Blaise, 
Ormonde, Sainfoin, and Common—let it be added that there is room for 
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further add- 
itions. Hung 
up across the 
room, as me- 
mentoes of the 
great past, were 
some old colours 
of the Duke of 
Westminster 
and Sir Joseph 
Hawley, one of 
whom has long 
since joined the 
majority. Many 
old memories 
have now been Shoes of Derby Winners trained at Kingsclere. 

aroused, and 

truths, which to the present generation appear mythical, develop them- 
selves very fully, as the interesting details make themselves known. 
Standing there, you at once appreciate the faded glories of Blue Gown, 
Porter’s first Derby winner, a horse whose merits its trainer was unable 
to define, and you stare in wonderment, lest the shadow of Ormonde 
should suddenly cross the seas and beg to race again. Ormonde, at his 
best, was as Napoleon at his best, great and overpowering ; Ormonde, at 
his worst, was unlike the great Emperor, he was never beaten. 

We were now outside the stables and within the grounds of Park House, 
through these we strolled lazily in that hot September sun. Close by was 
the foundation of a new dining hall, in which seventy hungry mouths were 
to collect, and one cook was to use all her skill in catering. She must be 
possessed of immense resource and of rare muscular strength, for, as John 
Porter said, ‘‘ she cooks for Park House and she cooks for all the stable 
hands,”’ and added, laconically, ‘‘ she must be always cooking.” 

It was now lunch time and mine host forbade me to go, so I became 
obedient ; but before he got inside the house, a man, quite a rough-looking 
fellow approached us, and whispered in the trainer’s ear, “I’ve got 
‘em.” I did not bother even to be curious, beyond thinking a couple of 





em 
ferrets were probably scratching each other outside. The next thing I heard 
was an order to bring them along. This was followed by the rough-looking 
man making a long, low, cunning whistle, which had hardly died away. ere 
two very innocent looking lads appeared. With brilliant imagination I 
guessed these boys—these very small boys—were brought up on approval to 
join the merry throng of the stable lads within. I knew this, because they 
looked like racing boys, a breed, I believe, distinct from all others. The 
tall boy weighed 6st. 5, and the short boy, 5st. 6. It was 6st. 5 who was the 
best rider, at least, so we were told. ‘‘’Im ride? Yer should jest see ’im ride, 
my eye!”’ quoth the very rough-looking man. Mr. Porter then asked 5st. 6 
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if he was an equestrian, which was smartly answered in the negative. They 
were led away to present themselves to the head lad who was to investigate 
their value. 

Perhaps one, or both of these lads, will make the world cry Archer the 
second : perhaps not. 

We wended our way in the direction of cold joints and roasted fowl. As 
no wide-spread interest can be excited by the description of that hospitable 
table, let the great and historical dining room have its share. Pictures, 
portraits, and silver trophies of all kinds fill the four walls, and away in the 
far corner is a tiny oil colour of the Duke of Westminster. At right 
angles, the ducal owner gazes at Ormonde, in the “ paint,’’ the animal, in 
the flesh, being ‘‘ at large”’ in far-off California. Below this mighty mover 
is a silver salver, from Lord Russell of Killowen (then Sir Charles) to 
John‘ Porter. A sideboard is conspicuous for the mounted hoof of Blue 
Gown. 

As you step across the passage, a dazzling light greets you. The streak 
comes straight from the drawing-room, and the reason is due to the prizes 
within. Once there, right and left, back and front, you stand and look and 
try to take it all in, which is foolish, because it is impossible. 
Engravings of the Prince and Princess of Wales figure prominently, and 
in equal conspicuity is the Duke of Cambridge poised up. Every 
ornament is a work of art, and each treasure is a trophy. There is little 
room for superfluities, and the square inches of wall paper have long since 
been appropriated. Pictures upon pictures crowd on each other; water 
colours, oil colours, and engravings press against each other for more room. 
Chairs, tables, photos, and photograph frames are all artistically arranged, 
and each one highly valued. 

Their donors, 
moreover, range 
from princes of 
the blood to 
the honest 
yokel. <A _ sub- 
ject of pride is 
the autograph 
book, a_ glance 
at which will at 
once show the 
world-wide at- 
traction Kings- 
clere has made 
for itself. Poets, 
authors, and 
playwrights; 
aristocrats, 





Yearling by Bend Or and Chloe. princes, and 





millionaires have all signed—actors and cricketers too. 


Kingsclere 


On the road to Kingsclere. 


be insured and preserved in glass. 
The sun was now moving apace, and the last stages of my visit were 
Well-kept lawns, orchid houses, and vineries succeeded 


fast approaching. 
each other in 
prodigal lux- 
uriance; birds of 
rare plumage 
darted in and 
out of their well- 
wooded prisons, 
and a cat of some 
seventeen sum- 
mers was resting 
a few paces in 
sight of a hearty 
meal, The le- 
gend runs that no 
one has ever seen 
this animal feed- 
ing, yet she lives 
and the nourish- 
ment disappears. 
Strange are the 





The late Fred Archer, 
The greatest of Kingsclere Jockeys. 


This book should 


ways of cats. 
Still we walked 
on, up the vill- 
age road, a pass- 
ing glimpse of 
the “rabbit 
hole,” on to the 
well-known 
Downs, and then 
a view of Park 
House in its 
entirety. As we 
looked and 
talked, we shook 
hands to part, 
Mr. Porter to his 
houses, and I to 
the station of 
Overton. A few 
paces forward, 
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and down a steep chalk slope and I was alone. Inch by inch the church 
and the forge were lost to view, and then I turned the corner. Park 
House and its inmates, Kingsclere and its village, were disappearing in the 
haze; another step and they had vanished out of sight. 








Loaneds 
“7. 


(“ Bejant’’ is the Northern equivalent for ‘‘ Freshman.’’) 


A S I was:standin’ down on the Links, longside o’ the ladies’ green, 


I seed a man in a scarlet coat with a collar 0’ velveteen ; 
"E was savin’ ’is ball from the Swilcan burn, and I sez to him, 
‘**Oo are you? ”’ | 
Sez ’e, I’m a Bejant, a ’Varsity Bejant—Worker and Waster too! 
. Now ’is work begins by Gawd knows when, an’ ’is work is 
never through ; 
’"E wears a trencher instead of a cap, with a tassel of 
brilliant blue. 
’E’s a kind of a giddy porifligate—Worker an’ Waster too! 





An’ after I met ’im all over the Links, maltreatin’ the 
bloomin’ whins, 

Subtractin’ the turf from the ’eather ’ole, an’ addin’ unto ’is sins ; 

’E drives with a mashie instead of a club, in a style which ’e sez is new, 

An’ ’e swears like a Bejant, a ’Varsity Beyjant— Worker and Waster too ! 

For there isn’t a shot in the ’ole of Golf the beggar don’t know nor do, 

’E sends ’is ball from the bunker sand like the skip of a Kangaroo ; 

’E’s a sort of a ’owlin’ miraculouse—Worker an’ Waster too! 
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We've chaffed ’em in college, we've kicked ’em in quad, and drank with 
‘em in amids’, 

When they called us the scum of Divinity, an’ we called ’em the nursery 
kids. 

But when we was out on the path o’ war, a-raisin’ 0’ 
Timbuctoo, 

We sang with the Bejants, the ’Varsity Bejants— 
Worker an’ Waster too! 

They smoke for themselves and they swear for them- 
selves, for they ’avent much more to do. 

And most of ’em feeds in the Common Hall, when 
the clocks are ringin’ two. 5 

Ho! they aren’t no Epicuriates—Worker and Waster 
too ! 





You may say we are fond of an evenin’ out and a 
shout in the open air; 

We ought to know better than paintin’ the town on the night o’ the 
Autumn fair. 

But once in a while we deserves of a smile and a lark in the public view, 

The same as the Bejants, the ’Varsity Bejants—Worker an’ Waster too! 

"E comes from the country the same as us, tho’ it’s us that ’ave up and 
grew. 

But at breakin’ up a symposium ’e’s better nor me an’ you. 

‘E aint no silent Sarcorphagus—Worker an’ Waster too! 


To take your chance 1n a footer maul with ’ackin’ 

all around, . 

Is nothing so bad when a drink’s at ’and and the 
whistle a-goin’ to sound. 

But to stand and be still to an afternoon's drill is a 
fair hard brick to hew, 

An’ they done it, the Bejants, the ’Varsity Bejants 
—Worker and Waster too! 

The beggars were ‘listed before they knowed, they 
was younger nor me and you, 

Or they might have thought twice of the long 
parades which now they ’ave got to do. 

But its all very fine for their discipline—Worker an’ 
Waster too ! 
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We’re most of us idjits, we’re ’arf of us weeds, and the rest are as cheap 
as can be, 


Yet once in a way we can take a Degree (which 
I ’opes it will ’appen to me), | 

But it makes you think more o’ the life you 
ha’ led, and the things that you used to 
do, | 

When you think o’ the Bejants, the ’Varsity 
Bejants— Worker 
and Waster too ! 





Now there isn’t no room for to say ye don’t 
know, they ’ave showed you that both is 
true, 

That whether it’s stuty, or whether it’s play, 
the ’Varsity’s work is to do. | 

An’ they done it, the Bejants, the ’Varsity 
Bejants—Worker ’an Waster too! 
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Shrine of the Black Prince, at Canterbury. 
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those who make them as of those for whom they are made. The 

truth of this remark must receive fresh emphasis in the Idler’s mind 

every time that, in the course of holiday wanderings. he finds himself 
inspecting the interior of a great cathedral or abbey church. Equally 
with the great name engraved upon it, each shrine or tomb is a historical 
document preserving significant record of the art, the faith, the character, 
and the times of those who erected it; a monument to those who made 
it as well as to those for whom it was made. 

And, as the priceless inheritances of the past which we possess were the 
outcome of a combination of conditions that we can never hope to restore, 
so, with the passing of these conditions, has passed away the possibility 
of emulating the achievements of those who lived in them. For, in the 
ages of Faith, when the life and character of the nation were centred in the 
Church, it so happened that the great orders of architecture were living, 
vital forces; that great architects and craftsmen flourished, possessed of 
genius to create memorials of their times that will be the admiration of all 
times. Perhaps their times inspired them; for who can say precisely what is 
the underlying connection between faith and art? Though who that has 
examined the inheritances of the mediaeval ages can doubt that a connection 
exists ? 

It is not, of course, that man has ceased to be a ‘‘ memorialising 
animal.” The instinct that makes ustry to perpetuate the memory of those 
gone from us in as enduring a form as possible is a pre-historic one, and 
doubtless remains as strongly implanted as ever. We still make plenty 
of monuments, only their character has changed. And the unfortunate 
part is that it remains just as true of these as of the mediaeval 
shrines—that they are memorials both of those who make them and of 
those for whom they are made—records of their taste, their skill, their 
sense of the appropriate, of their faith and sincerity. If the Idler wishes 
to realise the contrast between the ancient and the modern ideals of a shrine 
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Gen has said that monuments are as much the memorials of 
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to commemorate the mighty dead, there is no place at once so accessible 
and so representative as Westminster Abbey. There, he will find the 
largest, and I suppose best, collection of modern monuments that can be 
found anywhere. Let him spend half an hour or so upon the contributions 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have added to the national 
Valhalla. Let him meditate upon the artistic incongruity and worthlessness 
of so much—nearly all—of it, the rows of bald-headed busts upon brackets, 
nightmares like the gigantic statue of Watt and many more; let him 
contemplate the often poor artistry and undeniably execrable taste of the 
‘subject sculpture” in which the Abbey is so rich—André being hanged ; 
Tom Thynne being murdered in a coach; General Woolfe on the Heights of 
Abraham ; Ships at sea in action, and so on, which Roubiliac, Bird, Read, 
Rysbrack, Wilton, Chantrey, and a dozen others have so plentifully bestowed 
upon the old walls or 

scattered up and down 

the naves. Let him 

not forget at the same 

time that, to make 

room for this. trash, 

yy, the exquisite diaper 
an work, the early arcad- 
iy y Bie ing, and nearly ll 
) that remained of the 






Crusaders’ Shields 
had to be cut away. 
Especially let him not 
come away until he 
has well examined the 
monuments to Ad- 
miral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir Isaac 
Newton—they are 
epitomes of the 
modern art of monu- 
ment making—monu- 
mental failure in both 
senses of the word. 
One feels a little sorry 
: : for those who have 
ee see - taken such elaborate 

Zl: pains to make _per- 
manent memorials to 
their ignorance of the 
limits of their art, 
their insincerity, their 
The Shrine of Leicester, Warwick. want of any sense of 
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The Percy Shrine, York Minster. 


the ludicrous, or of any reverential instinct to tell them what befits a 
sacred fane. Nobody is supposed to be obliged to give himself away; 
yet these men have wilfully and needlessly courted the emphatic 
contempt and condemnation of posterity. Two hundred years hence, the 
historian of the art of the nineteenth century might be able to dismiss A 
or B with some tepid remark of this. kind :—‘ A sculptor of some vogue in 
his day, possessed of respectable ability, and, evidently, from the record of 
his output, of considerable industry.’”—And, under this decent veil, the 
poor man’s memory would have rested in peace. 

As it is, every time during the ages that the monuments of Westminster 
Abbey are considered, or the great man mentioned whose monument A or 
B may have created, the wretched artist will have to be dragged from his 
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grave to receive the castigation he has brought upon himself. The 
needlessness of it all! Why will people be so foolish? Remember old 
Samuel Pepys. Until we got hold of his diary, practically all we knew 
about him was that he was a respectable person, possessed of tastes for 
music and the Arts, who held a snug Government position; that, by assiduity 
in the duties of his office, he obtained promotion and grew rich, and ended 
his days in dignified retirement after faithful public service. It is he who 
has pilloried himself for ever as a mean-spirited little toady whose private 
moral character will not bear inspection ; an habitual breaker of the seventh 
commandment, and an essential cad ingrain ! 

Of modern monuments, it would not be fair to convey the impression 
that there are none that are dignified in conception, reverential in treat- 
ments, artistically beautiful and harmonious, and generally admirable and 
praiseworthy. Amongst these should certainly be named Alfred Stevens’ 
Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the memorial, by Alfred 


Gilbert, erected some years'ago to Henry Fawcett in Westminster Abbey. 
There are others that 


space does not permit to 
be referred to, and, 
broadly speaking, the out- 
look is a more hopeful one 
than it has been, perhaps, 
for three hundred years. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse 
assigns the rise of the 
‘‘“New”’ Sculpture to the 
date 1879, and it undoubt- 
edly synchronises’ with, 
and forms part of, the 
renaissance of English 
Decorative Art, which is 
a source of legitimate 
pride to all who are in- 
terested in Art in this 
country. It is not too 
much to say that one may 
look with confidence to 
the school that has burst 
the bonds of classicism 
and boldly introduced the 
picturesque into the art 
of Sculpture, to create 
whatever is required of it 
in a manner worthy even 
of the great traditions of 
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The Shrine of William of Wykeham, Winchester. the past. It is pleasant 
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to believe that the long list of horrors and absurdities that have accumu- 
lated on the nation’s hands during the last two or three centuries, 
may now be ruled off and marked ‘“‘ closed.” 

Mr. W. J. Loftie has drawn attention to the curious fact that though, 
since Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, twelve sovereigns—or, counting Mary 
II. and Oliver Cromwell, fourteen—have sat on the throne, yet no 
monument was ever erected to any single one of them, nor even so much 
as a line of inscription carved. It was Dean Stanley who affixed their 
names as nearly as possible over the place where each one was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Viewed in the light of the probability as to what the 
monuments would have been, if executed during the bad time that one 
hopes has now happily ended, it is impossible to regard this remarkable 
omission as other than a most signal and crowning mercy. The Abbey is 
bad enough as it is, but fancy what it would be if there were twelve, not to 
say fourteen, more monuments, more prominent and more imposing (as one 
would expect for royal personages) than those we already have, to represent 
the lowest depths to which Memorial Sculpture has ever sunk in this 
country! The imagination reels before the very thought ! 

Of the sepulchres represented in the illustrations accompanying this 
article, the only one that is comparatively modern is that of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, which stands on the north side of the Beauchamp Chapel, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. The monument has been thus described :— 
‘So far as the mere details of the material may be taken for worth, the 
the monument is rich enough, but the style of it, the combinations of it, 
are beauty run to seed. There is abundance of detail, but each part is 
irrelevant of the other: plenty of ambition, but an ambition divided against 
itself. Under a canopy, supported by Corinthian pillars, lie the figures of 
the Earl and his third Countess; and, around them, gibbering out of 
harmony till the crack of doom, are foolish obelisks, and unnecessary arches, 
and finical ornament, and unimpressive statuettes. It is well described by 
Mr. Markland as rather representing a mountain of confectionery than a 
solemn, sepulchral memorial.” 

As the tomb in which lie buried the dark secrets of Elizabeth’s favourite 
—the mystery of Amy Robsart, to say nothing of his own sudden end—the 
monument will always be of interest to readers of Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth,” 
but, from the artistic point of view, it marks the period when the decadence 
of English shrine-building had already set in strongly. 

The Percy Shrine, in York Minster, founded and endowed for the benefit 
of the souls of Lord Henry de Percy’s family, belongs to the richest Per- 
pendicular architectural period, abundant yet harmonious in detail, and 
wonderfully effective in its beauty. The Shrine of St. Alban—who, by the 
way, was beheaded about 303 a.D.—is remarkable from the fact that it has 
been re-constructed by piecing together upwards of 2,000 fragments. 
Whether it ever sheltered any of the Saint’s remains is very improbable, 
as the first Benedictine Abbey of St. Alban was not founded until nearly 
five hundred years after the Saint’s death. _It is in the plain Early English 
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The Shrine of Bishop Hatfield, Durham. 


style, not without a solemn grandeur of its own. The ancient gallery of 
wood behind it was used by the monks who kept watch over the shrine, 
which, before the Dissolution, was exceedingly rich in valuables of all! 
kinds. 

The shrines of William of Wykeham, at Winchester, and Bishop Hatfield, 
at Durham, were, in both cases, built by those they commemorate. William 
of Wykeham, the great architect-Bishop of the fourteenth century, who, if 
he did not invent the Perpendicula: style of architecture, at least established 
it, saved the Gothic in England from the degeneracy it underwent abroad. 
He finished this magnificent chantry in the year 1404, and, dying, was 
buried in it, on the spot where, as a boy, he used to worship the Virgin. 
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Bishop Hatfield, Lord Chancellor of England, died in London in 1381. As 
will be seen from the illustration, the tomb has been built beneath the 
Bishop’s throne. The effigy is a superb piece of work in alabaster, and the 
Bishop is represented in full episcopal robes. It has been well said that 
‘fas a piece of fourteenth-century decorative work, the ensemble—pillar, 
throne with its numerous and delicate outlines,.and tomb—is most har- 
monious, and worthy of the splendid cathedral that contains it.” 

No one who has visited Canterbury Cathedral could fail to be struck 
with the simple dignity of the Shrine of Edward the Black Prince. The 
tomb itself is of grey marble, and the effigy—of copper—very beautifully 
designed and modelled, represents the brave and chivalrous prince clad in 
knightly armour. Space does not permit of a detailed description, but it is 
impossible not to be impressed with the immense artistic gain in grandeur 
and effect that has resulted from the restraint and simplicity of its con- 
struction. 
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BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


MOSS. 


impression that they value mere wealth, as such. That would bea cruel 

slander. Of course, for the beautiful life they lead—a life of which it 

is my ambition in some sort to convey the atmosphere to you—wealth 
is necessary. But they would be the first of all people to disclaim the 
vulgarity which cares for mere money when it is not united with refinement. 
I have heard them speak with disdain of people, far richer than themselves, 
who lack refinement; people who are not really nice at all, and know 
nobody. Even for worldly success, as Russell once pointed out to me, 
“It’s not enough for a man to be rich, he must have tact as well.’’ Con- 
sequently, as I have said, they contemn even the very rich when their 
riches procure them nothing but vulgar pleasures. 

A striking. application of this admirable principle was afforded by the 
case of a man called Moss. Moss was of very humble origin and of no 
literary education. He had left England, I believe, in the capacity of 
assistant to the cook on board the steamer in which he sailed. He had 
made a large fortune in Australia: in the beginning, I have heard, by 
opening a small eating-house in the vicinity of some newly-discovered mines; 
then by importing thither champagne, of his own manufacture, in enormous 
quantities ; and, finally, by the acquisition of mines and the formation of 
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“Isn't much in it, is there?,” 


numerous companies. At the time of this relation, he was newly returned 
to his native country; as illiterate and, I should think, even more vulgar 
than when he left it, but immensely rich and in a position to confer favours 
on people by giving them early information about his companies. For 
example (I explain for fear you may be ignorant of these matters), if Moss 
were to inform you that, by applying at once, you might acquire shares in a 
new company, and you did so, you were quite certain to make a large profit 
by selling them when he informed you that their price was at its highest ; 
a brief period after which they would decline in value very considerably. 
I say that Moss was in a position to confer these favours. Iam bound to 
add that he very seldom conferred them, preferring to make all the money 
himself, and that he not infrequently failed to give the selling-out order 
until the shares had gone down with a rush. Well, Russell met this Moss 
man in the City, and formed a sort of acquaintance with him ; he invited 
him to dine at his club—at the inferior of his two clubs—and at Grosvenor 
Place, and shortly afterwards, when the Bantocks were on the point of 
leaving town for their country house (it was at the end of the season), he 
suggested that Moss should be asked down for a few days. 

Immediately, the true refinement of the Bantocks appeared. Mrs. 
Bantock said emphatically that Moss was a vulgar little man and quite 
impossible. Mr. Bantock and Russell at once agreed with her. And this, 
in spite of the fact that. Moss had at least four millions of money ! 
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But, of course, it is one thing to be conscious of a man’s vulgarity, and 
quite another to refuse to invite him to your house. Russell adduced many 
arguments why Mrs. Bantock should not refuse. He believed that Moss 
might be induced to grant the Bantocks some facilities in the way of 
investments and some profitable business in connection with the Bank, 
and therefore, he said, they should be grateful to the fellow—even in 
advance. It would be a kindly action to invite Moss to the country at 
once, because, being so lately arrived in England, he knew almost nobody 
outside the City, whereas he was not likely (such is the sordid condition 
of English society) to remain in that condition for long. It was therefore 
essential, if they wished to be really kind to him, to ask him at once, before 
he was taken up by other people. The invitation would certainly please 
him; he had never been in a country house, at least since his early youth, 
when he held a subordinate post in the stables of one, and, even then, he 
never penetrated beyond the kitchen. This little sally on Russell’s part 
amused us all very much, but his serious arguments convinced his parents 
of the wisdom—the kindness, rather—of his suggestion. Mrs. Bantock 
consented to ask Mr. Moss to the country. ‘‘ There’s one mercy,” she said ; 
‘the man hasn’t a wife.”” But she went on to lament the divorce of wealth 
from refinement. ‘‘There ought to be a law,’ she said, ‘‘against people 
like that having money at all!’’ Russell, however, was more tolerant, and 
remarked that Moss was not such a very bad fellow after all. ‘‘ We can’t 
all be gentlemen,” he added, generously; ‘“‘ Moss is quite a good-natured 
little man.” Indeed, when it had been decided to invite him, it was 
generally agreed that Moss had redeeming qualities and it seemed almost as 
though the Bantocks wished to excuse their kindness towards him: but that, 
surely, called for no justification. 

I am bound to say that Cousin Charlotte seized on this little point 
(when she heard of the invitation) and distorted the Bantock’s motives with 
a perversity I thought almost disgusting, and which, I am sure, she cannot 
have meant scriously. ‘‘ Oh, what’s the use,” she said, brutally, ‘‘ of pre- 
tending you like him? You know you think him an objectionable little 
beast, and you only ask him to get what you can out of him.” ‘*‘ How can 
you say such things, Charlotte ?”’ “Mrs. Bantock interposed, justly offended. 
‘‘Oh, I don’t blame you,” Cousin Charlotte went on; *‘ everybody does it. 
It’s very clever of you to be first in the field and choose your time. In a 
few weeks, he won't think anything of you; he’ll know a lot of people with 
fat titles, and won’t look at you then. Why, even I could be‘of more use 
to him than you. Don’t be alarmed; I won’t try to cut you out. Yes; 
it’s very clever of you. But you ought to make sure of the quids pro quo’*— 
she condescended to this vulgar joke !—‘‘ Have you got an agreement in 
black and white?” (Ofcourse nobody answered this coarse question.) ‘* You 
should have. He’s sure to do you out of it, if he can. It’s all a matter of 
business ; everybody does this sort of thing, now-a-days—more’s the pity. I 
don’t blame you, my dear Flora; only don’t, for Heaven’s sake, talk cant 
about liking the little brute.” I think Cousin Charlotte’s comments were 
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almost the worst part of ee 
the trial caused by Moss, 
but he himself was a 
dreadful infliction. 

I travelled down with 
him from Charing Cross. 
Our cabs drew up at the 
Same moment. He was 
a little, fat, oily man with 
beady eyes and a mon- 
strous nose; about forty 
years old. He seemed to 
have been lunching well, 
and was jovial in manner. 
‘“*Come along,” he said; 
‘“‘my man’ll get the 
tickets. You don’t mind 
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travelling: first?’* I : an) 


— Waicolm/ 
wondered if he would ete 
present me with my 
ticket, but, when I ten- 
dered the money to him, he accepted it without demur. His conversation 
on the journey was not agreeable. ‘‘ Let’s see,” was one of his remarks, 
‘you write things, don’t you?) What do you call it—author, aren’t 
you?”’ I did not notice in him, by the way—as, indeed, I have 
never noticed in anybody—that awe of literary people with which 
the illiterate are sometimes credited in books. I replied that I was an 
author, in a sort of way. ‘‘Isn’t much in it, is there?” he asked. 
I did not quite understand what he meant, but I answered that it was 
a matter of opinion. “I mean, you don’t get much out of it, do 
you?” he continued. ‘‘ For example, how much a year do you suppose 
you make?” The sum was so trifling, that it seemed almost indecent 
to mention it to a millionaire. However, I told him. ‘ My stars!” 
he said; ‘‘why, a barman in Gamboolie makes more than that. Why 
on earth don’t you chuck it?” I replied feebly that I liked it, and 
he gave me a look of undisguised contempt. During the rest of the 
journey our conversation was fitful and limited. 

But Moss’s spirits, depressed by his temporary association with one so 
poor as myself, revived when he saw Russell at the station. They greeted 
one another with great cordiality. Soon, however, Russell needed all his 
self-control to support Moss’s garrulity and frankness, and there was a 
moment when I thought it would give way. We passeda pretty country girl, 
and Moss leaned out of the carriage to inspect her at greater advantage. 
“That’s a nice piece,” he said;—by the way, I make no attempt to 
reproduce the peculiar offensiveness of his accent and mispronunciation— 
“one of your village belles, eh?”’ ‘I’m sure I don’t know,” Russell 
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answered, shortly. ‘‘Get out! You know all right; you’re a judge,” the 
dreadful man rejoined and gave a loathsome wink. Russell bit his lip, but 
restrained himself admirably. I confess that when we reached the house 
Moss was more subdued. I think he really had some feeling of proper awe 
for Mrs. Bantock. Even during dinner he was tolerably silent and respectful 
in his manner toward her and Mr. Bantock, and I really began to like him 
better. 

His demoralization began with the arrival of Cousin Charlotte the next 
day. My feeling that something painful would happen did not deceive me. 
I heard her talking to Mrs. Bantock before dinner, Moss not having 
appeared. ‘‘The man’s bored to death,” said Cousin Charlotte. ‘‘ You 
must contrive toamuse him somehow, or he won’t doanything. I saw him 
yawn to himself five times at tea-time.” ‘I’m really so relieved,” Mrs. 
Bantock said ; ‘* he’s so much quieter than I expected—much more subdued 
than he was in London.” ‘‘ My dear creature,” returned Cousin Charlotte 
—fancy calling Mrs. Bantock a creature !—‘‘I tell you he’s simply bored. 
I don’t suppose he’s a bit impressed by your grand manner and all that, and 
when he gets among people who play practical jokes with him, he’ll hate 
the idea of you. If he were enjoying himself, he’d make a noise. I shall 
draw him out.” 

Dinner that night was terrible. The Bantocks had carefully abstained 
from referring to Moss’s past, especially the early part of it; Mrs. Bantock 
had said she supposed that Australia was very interesting, but that had been 
the only reference to the topic; the conversation had been about nice and 
interesting people in England whom Moss ought to know, but, since he 
did not know them at the time, his share had been small. Cousin 
Charlotte changed that excellent state of things altogether. She at once 
began to question Moss about his early days in Gamboolie and the social 
habits of the miners. By rapid degrees, Moss became garrulous and even 
confidential. Cousin Charlotte put him quite at his ease by laughing and 
asking questions in an interested manner, and, under her encouragement, 
Moss grew louder and louder, and more and more detailed. It was most 
distressing. I do not deny that Moss’s stories were interesting; on the 
contrary, there was much human character in them, and his racy manner of 
relating them was not unamusing. But they were not at all the kind of 
stories that one likes to hear at the Bantocks’; they were altogether out of 
place. 

But never for a moment did the Bantocks relax their beautiful concep- 
tion of hospitality. I could see that neither Mrs. Bantock nor Russell cared 
for Moss’sstories, which, indeed, were absolutely unrefined, and when he was 
not looking at them, they seemed weary and even disgusted; as soon, however, 
as he looked at them, they smiled brightly and leaned forward with interest. 
Mr. Bantock, as usual, said very little, but his accustomed smile of 
benevolence never failed. Moss went on and on. Some of his stories were 
really coarse, and, sometimes, I perceived, with a momentary horror, that he 
was on the verge of a word for which there could be no excuse; however, 
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he always saved himself in that respect. ‘‘ I know what’s due to ladies,” he 
said afterwards, with unconscious irony. My fear that he might, at any 
moment, go too far was a strain on me, and several times I endeavoured to 
change the conversation, when, to my surprise, not only Cousin Charlotte, 
but Mrs. Bantock refused to notice me; it was, no doubt, another instance 
of her kindly tolerance of Moss. Indeed, so far did she go in this direction 
that I heard her say to Cousin Charlotte, outside the door; ‘‘ My dear 
Charlotte, I’m very much obliged to you!’ She even thanked her 
persecutor ! 

Cousin Charlotte departed two days later, but Moss stayed for a week. 
I thought, when she left, that he would resume his more fitting demeanour. 
But Moss, having got his head as it were, kept it. He rattled away, 
cutting jokes, and going so far as to chaff Mr. Bantock, who bore it 
smilingly, though he did not reply. In fact, nobody could ever think of 
anything appropriate to say to him except Tom, and Tom, I am sorry to 
say, descended to his level and returned him joke for joke. He professed 
to like Moss, but he treated him without any respect, whereas the others 
were always carefully polite to him. Tom called Moss ‘“ Ikey,* which, I 
am told, is a sportive variant of Isaac, Moss’s Christian name. Oddly 
enough, Tom was the only member of the Bantock family for whom Moss 
has subsequently professed any regard. He has asked Tom to dinner 
several times. 

But to the other Bantocks he has shown an extraordinary, almost 
a wicked, ingratitude. It is true that he enabled Mr. Bantock and 
Russell to make a few thousand pounds in connection with a Company, and 
that he sent Mrs. Bantock a small nugget of gold. But that was a very 
small return—his opportunities considered—for their kindness and _ hospi- 
tality. Virtue is its own reward, but one does expect (as Mrs. Bantock said 
to me in confidence) some little gratitude from people. Moss has been 
associating with people who have titles and so forth—as Russell says, one 
hardly knows which to despise the most, Moss’s snobbishness or their 
sordid encouragement of him—and he has completely dropped the Bantocks. 
It is an absurd phrase to use of Moss, but it expresses the fact. Neverthe- 
less, the Bantocks speak of him with very little bitterness. Mrs. Bantock 
sometimes refers with much humotr to the trial of having him in the house, 
and Russell says it is foolish to be kind to cads !:ke Moss. That is all. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]| 


IN THE MATTER OF ALFRED DREYFUS. 


BY C. A. HEALY. 


one of the most terrible agitations which ever threatened the security 

of a nation. In addition to the torrents of lies which have been 

vomited into the columns of L’Intransigeant and La Libre Parole, 
it has given an opportunity for many newspapers to attest their double- 
leaded superiority, and their ignorance of the true workings of the Dreyfus 
case. When the average Frenchman condescends to notice the snarling 
comments of foreign critics, it is but to say, with Voltairian savagery, that 
if France loves to wash her dirty linen in public, in other countries they 
don’t wash it at all. 

After all is said and done, the honour of France is untouched, and if 
Frenchmen have been deceived by the shameful clique which has ruled 
the military administration, they have recognised that evidence given by 
an Esterhazy, a Henry, a Du Paty de Clam—or a ‘“ Veiled Lady ”—is not 
exactly as strong as Holy Writ, and they now admit. that, to say the least, 
the case against Alfred Dreyfus 1s open to the very gravest doubts. 

But the knaves and fools, who have dominated the country since 1895, 
are not confined to the military offices in the rue St. Dominique. The 
Boulevard des Italiens, the Chamber of Deputies, and the rue Montmartre, 
have each given their quota. Undoubtedly, of the gang of men who have 
shrieked from the beginning that Dreyfus was a damnable traitor and 
Esterhazy a shining saint, Edouard Drumont is the most culpable. It is 
he who raised the passions of the mob to white heat; who called into 
being madmen, ready to rob and slay at a moment’s notice, so long as 
the victims were of the seed of Abraham; and who sustained the most 
gigantic piece of folly committed throughout this tragic affair—Cavaignac’s 
declaration that Dreyfus’s guilt was proved by the suicide of Colonel 
Henry. 

I remember seeing, some time ago, a cartoon by Léandre—the great 
caricaturist who has taken up the pencil of André Gill—depicting M. 
Drumont as an ogre feeding on a cannibalistic diet of Jews. The red, 
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inflamed eyes, the beard, scarlet with Jewish blood, the cavernous mouth, 
gaping to swallow yet another victim, were so cleverly drawn that the 
mind was distracted from the repulsiveness of the subject. But it is a 
true keynote to the character of the editor of La Libre Parole. 

As a devout Catholic, M. Drumont must writhe when he remembers 
that the Infallible Church, which began with Christ and Peter, and has 
fascinated the minds of men up to the present, was constructed by Jews 
—this race which deals in old clothes and new ideas—and he must suffer 
all the torments of Dante’s Inferno when he thinks that the Creator, in 
His beneficent wisdom, has thought fit to honour the Jews by making 
them His Chosen People. 

And yet, I retract. M. Drumont is neither a knave nor a fool; he is 
something more dangerous—a fanatic. He answers to Byron’s fine 
description of those whose breath is agitation, and their life a storm on 
which they ride, to sink at last! Thanks to the wild outbursts of La Libre 
Parole, blood flowed in the streets of Algiers, Jews were plundered, and, 
in some cases, murdered, and if there was not a new St. Bartholomew for 
the Jewish race in France, it was certainly not the fault of Edouard 
Drumont. One day in March last, as I was passing along the rue de 
Rivoli, I saw a window smashed, and heard the ominous cry, ‘‘ Death to 
the Jews!” at a spot scarcely one hundred yards away from the place 
at which was given the signal for the terrible massacre of the unfortunate 
Huguenots. But the miscreant, who shouted M. Drumont’s war-cry, found 
no one to assist him, and some of his fanaticism must have evaporated 
that evening in the cold, grey twilight of a prison-cell. 

A certain type of ecclesiastic has warmly seconded the efforts of the 
editor of La Libre Parole. Ina conversation with Dr. Max Nordau, some 
time ago, that eminent writer informed me that it was only the ill-educated 
French clergy who had displayed a spirit of intolerance during the Dreyfus 
affair. ‘‘ The great orders,” said Dr. Nordau, ‘“‘ such as the Dominicans, 
the Benedictines, the Franciscans, and the higher clergy, have always dis- 
countenanced the violence of La Croix the 
Catholic daily paper. But Jes petits semin- 
airistes, who have not had the same educa- 
tion, are violent, illogical, and intolerant. 
In most cases, they are the sons of peasants, 
and they have inherited all the prejudices of 
the soil. They have not scrupled to issue 
the violent report that no Jewish Passover is 
complete without the sacrifice of a Christian 
child. They write all manner of calumnies 
in La Croix, which fall into the hands of 
readers as bigoted, violent, and foolish as 
the writers who purvey for them. I have 
been charged with saying that the Catholic 
Church in France was organising another St. NORE: 
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Bartholomew for the Jews. This statement 
is a base calumny. Although I believe 
that certain of the lower clergy are stimulat- 
ing the violent agitation against the Jewish 
race, I know that the Pope has discounten- 
anced it, and the Archbishops and Bishops 
of France are ably supporting him.” 

But certain of the Jesuits, who are ever 
dreaming of the day when the white banner 
of the Bourbons shall float above the Elysée, 
have countenanced M. Drumont. M. Odelin, 

watise Fauack who was the Administrator of the Jesuit 

establishments in Paris from 1882 to 18go, 

was also Chairman of the Board of Directors which governed La Libre 

Parole. It is no uncommon thing to see an ecclesiastic in the officers 

of this virulent journal which, ultra-Catholic, has joined hands with the 
atheism of L’Intransigeant to ruin Alfred Dreyfus. 

Ever since the Cour de Cassation has been seized of the revision, La Libre 
Parole has shamelessly attacked this, the highest Court in France. M. 
Manau is accused of having deserted his daughter and left her to starve. 
M. Loew, the venerable President of the Court, is a Jew ready to sell his 
country; and, although everyone knows that M. Loew is a Huguenot, 
Drumont never alludes to him but as “‘the Jewish creature of William II., 
who is eager to betray France.” 

I wish to say little of Henry Rochefort. Personally, I have a respect 
for him as the only hero in French politics—if I except Flourens—during 
the reign of Napoleon the little. But he has allowed himself to be deceived 
by the ruffans on the Etat-Major who plotted the destruction of Dreyfus. 
‘“‘T know that this wretched Jew is guilty,” he said to me the day he came 
out of prison, in February last, ‘‘ the proofs of lis guilt have been shown to me.” 
Unfortunately, the suicide of Henry, the cashiering of Du Paty, Marquis of 
Clam, and the flight of Esterhazy, have taught him nothing, and the columns 
of L’ Intransigeant still ring with violent denunciations of those who protested, 
months ago, that Henry was a forger, Du Paty, criminally negligent, and 
Esterhazy, a traitor. Rochefort, at one time, was nothing if not logical. 
To-day, he practically argues that Dreyfus is guilty because the Jews were 
concerned in the Panama affair. One of the most regrettable features of the 
Dreyfus case is the manner 1n which Rochefort has allowed himself to be 
culled by the friends of Gallifet, whose wholesale murders at the time of 
the Commune shocked all Europe. If anyone had said to Rochefort, in 
1871, ‘‘ The day will come when you will stand side by side with this man’s 
friends!” he would have indignantly repudiated such a possibility. 

It will not be out of place if I give in this article some idea of the inner 
workings of the French Ministry of War. The War Office is divided into 
three sections, or bureaux. The first section is, undoubtedly, the most 
important. All dispatches addressed to the War Office are opened here ; 
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it prepares the confidential reports on military matters which go before the 
Minister of War and the President ; it deals with applications for audience 
with the Minister and the chief officers of the Etat-Major; but its most 
important feature is docketing and arranging the confidential reports sent 
by the military attachés in Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Rome, London, 
and New York, as well as those sent by unofficial spies. One feature of the 
esptonnage system organised by the French War Office, after the disaster of 
1870, was the calling into being of foreign agents whose enquiries were 
made easier by the fact that they were not Frenchmen. _ For instance, a 
Luxembourgeois, named Pierre Mindorff, has been, for the last three years, 
one of the most active military spies in French employ. He was, in the 
beginning, the agent of a man named Janssens, who directed, from Brussels, 
a service of information with reference to the mobilization of German troops, 
but, in 1885, he was discovered. As he was on Belgian territory he could 
not be punished; one of his tools, who had avowed his treason, invited 
Janssens to Germany to discuss the plan of German mobilization on the 
French frontier. The French spy fell into the trap, was arrested, and 
condemned to eight years’ imprisonment in a fortress. But the German 
Etat-Major was, as yet, unconscious of the existence of Mindorff, and he 
pursued his investigations almost under its nose. He found willing aid 
in Sergeant-majors Hahnenbruch and Kirsche, then stationed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Mindorff, for a spy, was very indiscreet. He quarrelled with his 
servant who avenged himself by sending an anonymous letter to the Burgo- 
master of Aix-la-Chapelle, denouncing his employer as a spy in the employ 
of France. On the 26th December, 1897, Mindorff went to a café, 
where he met Hahnenbruch, remaining with him until midnight. As he left 
the café he was arrested; the following day Hahnenbruch was taken into 
custody. Both were condemned to five years’ imprisonment. Mindorff 
sent his confidential reports to a M. Lecombe, at Brussels, but the latter has 
never put his foot in German territory, and still has no difficulty in 
corrupting German soldiers and officers. For we must not forget that the 
German Army also has its Esterhazys, who 
are ready to sell their country to any bidder. 

The second bureau of the French War 
Office is less a bureau of action than a 
bureau of correspondence. It communicates 
with the Military and Civil Authorities in all 
matters which touch the surety of the State 
and the maintenance of order and_ public 
tranquillity; it deals with disciplinary ques- 
tions; and arranges ceremonies, decorations, 
and all things which touch retirement of 
members of the army. 

The personnel of the general officers, of 
controllers-general, intendants-general, and 
of the medical staffs, are also dealt with by Situeal Vinsieee. 
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the second bureau, and, if a state of seige 
arose, it would have full powers to deal with 
and provide for the occasion. 

The third bureau chiefly concerns itself 
with the personnel of the subordinate staffs, 
with questions of medical and monetary 
aid to retired officers, and, I hear, it also 
provides spies to watch suspected officials. 

Dreyfus committed his first crime in 
the eyes of the Etat Major by entering the 
iff bureaux of the War Office. , He was a Jew, 

e and ambitious. France had to be spared, 
Commandant Esterhazy. at all costs, the disgrace of seeing a Jewish 
officer on the General Staff, so it was 
resolved to ruin him. Henry, who had at that period but the rank of Major, 
called Dreyfus on one side, on a certain occasion, and confided to him that 
there were traitors in the bureau, and asked for his help to discover them. 
The unsuspecting victim gave his assent, and, being a shrewd man, soon 
discovered various peccadilloes which he communicated to his superior officer. 
Henry, in the meantime, informed his companions that Dreyfus was spying 
on them, and their fury knew no bounds. The bordereau was now produced, 
Dreyfus shadowed and, shortly afterwards, arrested. There are at least fifty 
versions of the latter fact, and the reader may take his choice. I only 
wish to remark that the most important documents which have been stolen 
from the French War Office disappeared after Dreyfus’s condemnation. 
The plans relative to the defence of the Italian Alps—Nice and Briancon— 
were sold to Germany by Esterhazy, who, although he had no objection to 
finger Italian money, affected to despite the Italians in his quality as 
ex-pontifical Zouave ; the copies of confidential reports upon certain guns, 
made in the spring of 1896; the copy of the manual of firing made at the 
Ecole de tiy du camp de Chalons; and the plan of the mobilisation of the 
Third Army Corps, whose head-quarters are at Rouen, have been 
communicated to Germany since Captain Dreyfus departed for the Ile du 
Diable. 

Esterhazy’s infamy has been trumpeted to every corner of the earth, 
and, if the unhappy man has a conscience, every moment must be an 
eternity of shame to him. In what state of mind he could have been to 
write the De Boulancy letters seems past comprehension. Maitre Labor 
and M. Matthew Dreyfus have assured me that there is no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of these terrible letters, from which I quote the following :-— 

“Our grands chefs, poltroons, and ignorant, will go, once more, to 
people German prisons.” 

‘*T am absolutely convinced that these people are not worth a cartridge 
to killthem. . . . . If, this evening, I were informed that I should be 
killed to-morrow as a Captain of Uhlans, sabring the French, I would be 
perfectly happy.” 
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‘“T would not harm a little dog, but I would kill a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen with pleasure.” 

In another letter he says that he dreams of seeing Paris taken by assault, 
and ‘‘ delivered to the pillage of a hundred thousand drunken soldiers.” 

Dreyfus suffered his ignominious disgrace with all the wounded heart of 
a loyal soldier. Yet he must have felt that his innocence would be proved 
some day—that another Dreyfus, loyal, shrewd, conscientious, would stand 
forth and say, ‘‘ This man has been wrongly condemned!” That day came 
when Georges Picquart, the youngest colonel in the French Army, inspected 
Sandherr’s legacy of hatred in the form of the Dreyfus dosster. Picquart is 
an Alsatian, born at Strasbourg, in 1854. He joined the staff in 1883, and, 
soon afterwards, was sent to Tonquin where he made a name as a brilliant 
organiser and a brave, able officer. He rejoined the War Office in 1893, and, 
after Colonel Sandherr’s death, he made a thorough inspection of the many 
papers in the bureaux of the Secret Information department. He aroused 
the enmity of Henry and Du Paty de Clam, and they were able to burke his 
efforts to prove the innocence of Dreyfus. | Picquart was sent to Tunis in 
the hope that some Bedouin spear would remove this impertinent meddler 
who dared to question the judgment of the General Staff, just as the Marquis 
de Mores had been providentially killed. | Thanks to General Leclerc, this 
vile plot was unsuccessful. Nevertheless, if Picquart escapes the razor of 
Henry, or the cord of Lemercier-Picard, he will be exceedingly fortunate. I 
do not think there is an officer in the French Army who creates. so favourable 
an Impression on ordinary men as this same Colonel Picquart. His attitude, 
during the Zola trial, was in direct contradiction to the mincing mannerisms 
and sneaking insolence of Du Paty, Marquis of Clam. His answers were 
prompt, intelligent, and sincere, and he bore himself with the manly bearing 
of an officer and a gentleman. As the crowd was leaving the Court on the 
last day of the trial, I heard a man say, ‘‘ Ce Picquart est un autre Lazare 
Carnot, mais la France ne le connait pas!” And, indeed, that is one of the 
impressions that Picquart gives. He seems to the observer another of those 
brilliant leaders and organisers of whom 
France had so many in 1793, but who, alas! 
are sadly missing from the French Army of 
to-day. But the jury which finds Dreyfus 
innocent, will also restore Picquart to the 
Army from which he has been so unjustly 
suspended. As to the charge that he has 
communicated State documents to the Maitre 
Leblois, it is as ridiculous as it is base. The 
mere fact that it was promoted by M. Du 
Paty de Clam should have proved that. But 
those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. Who communicated the ac-  / 
count of Dreyfus’s arrest to La Libre Parole ? 
Who gave L’Eclair the facts incidental to the 
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discovery of Dreyfus’s so-called treason? 
Who communicated the so-called proofs of his 
guilt to Henri Rochefort? The editor of 
L’Intransigeant, despite his violent prejudices, 
is still a gentleman, and his statement to 
myself that he had seen the proofs of Dreyfus’s 
guilt, shows that Du Paty de Clam has 
played the part of which he accuses Picquart. 

Zola, certainly, has shown himself to be 
a most remarkable prophet. In an open 
letter to M. Brisson, he said that the man 
who called a revision of the Dreyfus trial 
would, in three years, enter the Elysée as 





President of France. ‘‘ And, therefore, when 
I see a politician oppose this act of justice, I say to myself, ‘ There is one 
who will not be President!’”’’ It is an open secret that both Cavaignac and 


Brisson have turned their eyes towards the Elysée. Some months ago the 
former was the man of the hour. He is descended from a family which first 
came into notoriety during the convention which voted the death of Louis 
XVI. Jean Baptiste Cavaignac received an appointment on the staff of the 
Army of the West, and of the Pyrenees, as a reward for his ultra-revolutionary 
principles, and fulfilled his duties in such a manner as to bring a storm 
ot complaints against him. Although he was commander of the forces 
which guarded the Convention, he failed to protect it against invasion of 
the mob on fer Prairial, An III. (zoth May, 1795). He seconded Barras 
against the insurgents during the October of the samé year, and was 
préfet of the Somme during the Hundred Days, after, in the closing days 
of the revolution, being a member of the Five Hundred. He was exiled 
in 1816. His brother fought under Marceau, received an appointment 
from Murat, King of Naples, and accepted the Restoration. The two 
sons of the former achieved more distinctlon—one as a_ polemical 
journalist, the other as a General. Louis Eugene Cavaignac, in 1848, 
was made Governor-General of Algeria, and, being elected to the Assembly, 
became Minister of War. He suppressed the insurrection of May 15th 
of the same year, with terrible ferocity, was a rival of Louis Napoleon 
for the Presidency, and died in 1857. 

When the present Cavaignac refused to take a gift from the hands 
of the late Prince Imperial, and remarked that ‘*a Cavaignac could never 
accept anything from the hands of a Bonaparte!” he forgot that two of 
his ancestors were very glad to accept favours from the first Napoleon. 
But the boy wanted to pose before an audience just as the man, years 
later, wished to pose before a country. Cavaignac’s accession to the 
Ministry of War certainly helped to expose Henry, but his idiotic 
declaration, that there still were a thousand proofs against Dreyfus, 
shows that he is lacking in critical acumen. And we must not forget that 
Du Paty de Clam is his cousin, and the latter had to be protected at all 
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hazards, even if it meant a wretched Jew pining away his life on a barren 
isle in the Southern seas. How anyone can imagine such a man posing 
his claims to the Presidency is, as Lord Dundreary said, ‘‘ one of those 
things than no fellow can understand.” Cavaignac is too rash, too sudden, 
too ill-advised, to ever enter the Elysée except as the invited guest of the 
President. He may accept hospitality there, but it is very doubtful that 
he will ever dispense it. 

But the case is different with M. Brisson. He has won his way, twice, 
to the next highest position to the Presidency. He has been Speaker, as 
well as Premier, and he has qualities and gifts which do not enter into the 
composition of M. Cavaignac. He is another Robespierre, minus that 
celebrated revolutionary’s ferocity, uncorrupted and incorruptible, and 
cannot lie, for the simple reason that he does not know how. The austerity 
of his principles have made him many enemies, but no man, except Drumont 
and Co., has dared to question his sincerity. He follows Truth even 
when it leads him into strange places ; as an unbending Radical, he did not 
hesitate to affix his signature with those of Paschal Grousset, Henri 
Rochefort, Gerault-Richard, and other prominent Communists, to a petition 
protesting against the closing of the Bourse de Travail—a step which called 
forth violent attacks on the part of the reactionary Right. In the contest 
for the Presidency, in 1895, he was beaten by Felix Faure—a respectable 
outsider, brought forward as a compromise—by 430 votes against 361. 
During his long, political career, M. Brisson has shown himself to be 
possessed of unflinching honesty and never-failing sagacity, and the next 
elections should certainly seat him in the Presidential chair. His 
impartiality during the Dreyfus agitation has won him the esteem of 
Europe, and his cry, ‘‘ Let us revise the Dreyfus case in order that this 
agitation may cease!” is worthy of a true statesman. 

The grand. chefs of the French army have displayed themselves in a 
sorry light throughout the Dreyfus affair. Instance General de Boisdeffre. 
He is descended from an emigré who fought, with the army of Brunswick, 
in 1793, against his country, so it is natural with him to fight against the 
better interests of his countrymen. Huis 
qualities as a soldier have not gained him 
promotion. His salon manner, his. skill 
as a musician, his charm as a time-server, 
whether it be to a Czar of Russia or a 
President of France, have advanced him 
more than has his record as a soldier. 
Esterhazy used to exhibit a letter from 
de Boisdeffre reproaching him (Esterhazy) 
for having been the second of a Jew. I 
wonder whether this was another forgery. 
If so, General de Boisdeffre should be 
doubly proud of his ally. With General de 
Pellieux, he has stated more than once that 
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ean the honour of the army depends upon Drey- 
a fus being kept in the Ile du Diable. 

De Pellieux has lost no opportunity to 
attest his hatred for Picquart. When the 
Government decided to recall the latter frum 
Tunis, de Pellieux, while Picquart was still 
on the sea, ordered a search to be made 
in the Colonel’s apartments, in the hope of 
finding some incriminating document which 
would crush him for ever. Picquart had 
said to him, ‘‘ When you arrest Esterhazy, 
witnesses will arise from the very earth 
against him!” but the General replied, ‘‘ My 
chiefs have thought proper not to do so!” 

On the r4th January of this year, after the mock trial of Esterhazy at 
the rue Cherche Midi, de Pellieux wrote a letter beginning with these 
words, ‘‘ My dear Major,” giving him permission to pursue the journals 
which had published the Boulancy letters, a permission which Esterhazy 
never used because he dared not. On the 17th February, we saw this 
General shamelessly throw his sword into the scales of justice by his 
declaration :—‘‘ At the time of the Castellin interpellation, another fact 
occurred which I will now relate. There was at the Ministry of War an 
absolute proof of Dreyfus’s guilt, and this proof I have seen! At the 
moment of this interpellation another proof arrived—a paper of which the 
origin cannot be contested, and which says:—There is to be another 
interpellation upon this Dreyfus affair. Never tell anyone the relations we 
have had with this Jew!” 

The General is on the horns of a dilemma. Either he knew this paper 
was one of Henry's clumsy forgeries or he was lacking in even the elements 
of his profession. The first proof, of course, was the famous document, 
Ce (sic) canaille de D— devient trop exigeant. The world is not likely to 
forget the part that de Pellieux has played during the last few years, nor 
his declaration that ‘‘ he was proud of Esterhazy’s acquittal.” The remark 
which I heard from Esterhazy’s own lips that ‘‘ his chiefs will protect him 
to the very end” bears a sinister interpretation. But all the efforts of L’Etai 
Major have proved powerless to prevent the revision of the proces Dreyfus. 

The new trial depends upon the following Clause, Article 82 of the 
Military Code -—The dispositions of the Articles 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 
446, 447, and 542, paragraph I. of the Code of Criminal Instruction, ARE 
APPLICABLE TO THE JUDGMENT OF MILITARY TRIBUNALS 
and is in no way derogatory to Article 525 of the same Code. 

Article 443, ‘modified by the law of June 8th, 1895, in its fourth Clause, 
deals with cases where revision may be demanded. 

Clause 4. JWhen, after a condemnation, a new fact is produced, or revealed, 
or when documents, unknown at the trial, are represented of a nature to establish 
INNOCENCE. 
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The new facts are Henry’s admission 
that he forged a document; Esterhazy’s 
admission that he wrote the bordereau; and 
the evidence of Colonel Picquart that there 
is not one genuine document in the Dreyfus 
dossier. 

Article 444 says: ‘‘ The right of demand- 
ing a revision belongs to the Minister of 
Justice, only.”” That applies to direct re- 
vision. But, in the case of indirect revision, 
Article 441 says, ‘‘ When, by a formal order 
of the Minister of Justice, the Procurator- 
General of the Cour de Cassation denounces 

General de Boisdeffre. . . arrests, or judgments contrary 
to ihe law, these acts, arrests, or judgments 
can be annulled.” 

Now it is not generally known that the Cour de Cassation does not insist 
that the new fact, or document, should establish the innocence of the 
prisoner, but merely permit it to suppose such innocence. In the case, 
Jamet-Leger, which came before this Court some time ago, the new fact 
admitted was this—that the chief witness against the prisoner was a girl 
subject to hysteria, and, consequently, no value could be attached to her 
evidence. It was not stated that the girl had given false evidence, but that 
her condition rendered her possible of doing this. The Court quashed the 
verdict on this ground. 

The case of Henry is exactly the same. It is not directly proved that, in 
1894, Henry was a false witness, but his admission, in 1898, of a forgery 
committed by him in 1896, against a man whom he had helped to condemn 
in 1894, takes away all authority from his evidence, and, consequently, 
brings the verdict of 1894 under suspicion. 

Throughout this article I have abstained from attacking the French 
Army. To point out the villainies of certain members of the Etat-Major 
cannot be construed into an attack upon the Army, which I admire and 
respect. The destinies of France, thank 
God, do not depend upon the de Bois- 
deffres, the de Pellieux, and the Gonses. 
It depends upon the piou-prou, the man who 
gives three of the best years of his life to the 
service of his country, upon those who gladly 
suffer the terrible rigours of military dis- 
cipline in the cause of la patrie. These are 
the men who have saved France when the 
de Boisdeffres, and other emigrés, and self- 
seeking royalists have attacked her; from 
their ranks have sprung the Hoches, the 
Desaix, the Klebers, the Marceaus, the Ganseal aa Beliiens: 
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Carnots, the Auguereaus, and the Bonapartes, who have lifted France to 
the highest pinnacle of military glory, and it is these men who will make 
France respected and esteemed for her bravery and chivalry when the 
aristocratic de Boisdeffres, de Pellieux, and the Du Patys de Clam have 
vanished into oblivion. 
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“IT was glad to see you in church again, Mrs. Jones.” 


“Yes, Miss, I always tries to go and ’ear your father preach distempery.” 
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SIR PETER’S LODGER. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
CHAPTER I. 


AM said to be the fastest girl in Foxshire. It is not true. My sister 
Evelyn is faster. Only I don't use ‘fast’ in a bad sense. We are 
neither of us that, we are only ‘‘go ahead.” We can ride harder, 
dance longer, dress better (tailor-made for choice), play golf and 

most other games (except croquet and halma) against any girls in the 
county. We talk loud, I daresay, and go in for slang, and hate accom- 
plishments, and loathe literature: in consequence, we are very popular in 
the hunting season. Flirt? Not much. Men are such idiots as a rule, 
and the nice ones don't care to bother. We leave all that to the married 
women. 

My sister Evelyn is the eldest daughter of Sir Peter Emden. They call 
him the Sporting Baronet in the newspapers. He keeps a string of race 
horses that eat their heads off and never win a farthing. Hé rides 
sixteen stone to hounds, and it costs him a lot to mount himself, for he is a 
splendid man across country, though he is long past sixty. Evelyn is 
awfully pretty, much prettier than me. She has a splendid figure, and is as 
clever as they makethem. She is not a bit selfish or hard, as some people 
say she is—that is one of the lies one’s enemies invent if one is good- 
looking and does things well. She is twenty-seven, and tall, and slight, 
and dark ; rides very straight, and can cut most men down across our stiff 
country. She is very clever at water and doubles, but you should see her 
negotiate the big post-and-rails. By Jove! There’s nothing like it! I 
meant not to say ‘“‘ By Jove!” in this story, or any words of that sort, but, 
as it’s down, I'll let 1t stand for once. When I get talking about Evelyn I 
can’t help letting out a bit. She’s such an awful good sort! 

I'd better get it said at once—we are fearfully poor. Father never 
actually ran through a fortune (which I always think must be a very lively 
and pleasant thing to do), because his father did it before him. Poor 
father is awfully nice and generous, and we are always well-dressed and 
well-mounted, but where it all comes from is more than I can say, for | 
know of nothing that we have to live upon except our debts. Plenty of 
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them! and they are hardly ever paid. Once the butcher asked for a cheque, 
and, when he didn’t get it, the meat supply was turned off. We lived on 
mutton from the estate—very lean and tough—for a month, and it got 
rather monotonous at last; roast mutton, boiled mutton, braised mutton, 
mutton broth, mutton chops au naturel, mutton cutlets a la soubise, mutton 
cutlets stewed with peas—for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, till, at last, 
father went up to town, made an assignment or an arrangement of some sort, 
settled with the butcher, and we relapsed into beef and veal to our great 
comfort and relief. 

It was at breakfast at Emden Hall that this story begins. Evelyn and I 
were in our habits; there was a meet of foxhounds ten miles off. Father 
was in pink. Three of us make the family, for both our brothers are in 
India, and poor mother died ten years ago, when I was twelve. That 
makes me twenty-two. Awfully old. It sends a cold shudder through me 
to think of it! But I don’t want to bother about myself. I want to come 
to our lodger. That’s what Evelyn calls him. To look at the dining-room 
at Emden, no one would think we were paupers. It’s a great oak-panelled, 
room with a groined roof that people come hundreds of miles to see, the 
woodwork all polished and darkened with centuries of hard rubbing, a dais 
and niches in the walls at one end with figures of knights in plate armour, 
and rows of portraits of ancestors hung against the wainscot. Father 
won’t sell a piece of the old family plate, or a bit of the armour, or the 
great heirloom pictures, Titians and Vandykes, though our lawyer says he 
could break the entail and should, and the sale would pay all our debts 
and set us going again for years. I am awfully glad he won't, but Evelyn 
says its idiotic rot and false pride. Perhaps it is, but I love him to keep up 
his state, and all the more because we are so hard up. 

Evelyn always collars the morning paper, and, if there is anything 
amusing, she reads it out to us. This morning she was amused by some- 
thing she read, ‘‘ Out with it, Evie,” said father, and she read this most 
absurd advertisement :—‘‘ Wanted, by young American millionaire, a home 
with family of position in hunting county, stabling for nine horses, and 
accommodation for grooms and valet. Liberal terms. If unmarried 
ladies in family, middle-aged preferred. Applicant is wholly unacquainted 
with British modes of life, but of agreeable manners, singularly good- 
looking, intelligent, accomplished, devoted to sport, but shy and debarred 
by constitutional timidity from ordinary social intercourse. Address, &c.”’ 

Evelyn put the paper down and looked serious. 

Father laughed and said, ‘‘ Extraordinary idiot!’ I remarked, “If he 
came, he would fall in love with Evelyn and propose to her.” 

Evelyn threw a small, round roll at my head. I ducked; it missed mc 
and skimmed across the polished floor, and the dogs raced for it. We have 
no manners at Emden. 

~ “Don’t talk abject rot,’ said Evelyn. ‘“‘ We must answer the 
advertisement and have the man. He is evidently a harmless lunatic, 
very rich, and quite possibly a gentleman. We will make him pay us two 
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thousand a year. It will save the situation. Noone need know. We will 
call him a guest.” | 

‘No, no,”’ I said, ‘* It would be disgraceful ! ”’ 

Father said nothing fora moment. I could see he was wavering. 

‘It’s an awful temptation,” he said, ‘‘ I’m just about broke, you know.” 

So, quite against my will, a letter was written, and in three days the 
thing was settled. Arthur Featherston was the apparent iditot’s name. 
and the terms he himself proposed were £3,000 a year, with £1,000 
payable in advance, and he was to pay a further sum for the keep of his 
servants, there were six and a valet, and of all his horses. Father actually 
thought it too much and said so in his next letter. Mr. Featherston took 
no notice of the objection, and went on with the negotiations in a very 
businesslike way. ‘‘Sir Peter Emden will, of course, require references. 
The Featherstonhaughs of Leaham, in Yorkshire, are Mr. Featherston’s 
kinsmen (the termination ‘‘haugh”’ was dropped on the other side of the 
water) ; will Sir Peter Emden refer to them for Mr. Featherston’s social 
standing ? His bankers are Grudge and Gooley, of Walbrook, who will 
furnish Sir Peter Emden with full information as to Mr. Featherston’s 
financial standing.”’ We did not refer to the Featherstonhaughs, ‘ It would 
have given the show away,” as Evelyn said, ‘‘and upset our apple cart ;"’ 
and father, who is not a bit a man of business, said it was quite un- 
necessary to trouble Grudge and Gooley, but Evelyn did not agree and 
wrote herself. The answer came: ‘“‘ Mr. Featherston is good for any 
amount.’ 

The only hitch was our ages. Father thought it only fair, after what 
Mr. Featherston had said in the advertisement, to tell him that our united 
ages—this was the clever way that Evelyn insisted on putting it—came to 
forty-nine years, and Mr. Featherston, who seems very shrewd, at once 
wired back: ‘‘ Quite satisfactory, if youngest about four and eldest forty-five. 
but not if disparity less considerable: state particulars.’”?’ On which Evelyn, 
who is a born diplomat, telegraphed at once, ‘‘ Say, eldest twenty-five. 
youngest twenty-four, total forty-nine. As she put it, the ‘‘ say ” saved the 
situation, and made it a fair answer to a rather impertinent question. 

Then came a letter: ‘‘ The situation, as stated in last telegram received. 
is fraught with peril to Mr. Featherston, the nature of which Sir Peter 
Emden will at once recognize when he becomes cognizant of the painful 
natural infirmity of Mr. Featherston, but the difficulty can, perhaps, be 
overcome.”’ 

He always wrote in the third person, and never made a slip in his 
persons or tenses. It took the time of all three of us, and lots of rough 
copies, to keep up with him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Well, it all got made right at last, the £1,000 cheque came by post, and. 
next day, Mr. Featherston’s horses arrived, a string of eight in their 
striped clothing—hoods, body cloths, and all complete, and their owner's 
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monogram, A. F.—his name was Arthur—just about opposite the near 
stifle joint of each horse. Five hunters, two covert hacks, and one 
machiner—all looking wonderfully fit. Then the day following—it was a 
meet of hounds at Dredge Hall—he turned up himself, a day sooner than 
he was expected, in his own dog-cart, with the second machiner. I like to 
be particular. 

One thing in his advertisement was certainly correct, he was “ singularly 
good looking”; only how a ‘“‘shy”’ man of “constitutional timidity ”’ 
could have the inconceivable cheek to say so much of himself, we did not 
find out till later. Yes, he was awfully good-looking, tall, slight but 
strong, and dark; but all that about his shyness was a fraud. Never in 
my life have I seen so cool a hand. I shouldn’t think he had ever blushed 
since he was a baby, or been out of conceit with himself since he was put 
into short clothes—not that he was exactly conceited or impudent. It would 
have been better if he had been, there would have been something to take 
hold of. He simply looked at every one with a helpless sort of smile, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ You see what an absurd fix I’m in—do be nice and help 
me out of it !’’ and everybody did help him out of his bothers. 

I was outside, playing with the dogs, and waiting for my hack to come 
round, for it was just time to start, when he drove up alone in his cart 
from the station. He had ona very well cut, drab covert coat, and his hat 
was all right. I saw he had his pink on underneath. I had meant Evelyn 
to do the honours, as I strongly objected to the whole thing, but she and 
father had driven, an hour before, to the meet and breakfast at Dredge 
Hall. 

He pulled his horse up at the front door and looked at me—his face 
breaking into a conciliatory smile. I dare say I looked rather black at 
first, but I could not keep it up against that absurd smile. Seeing which, 
he took his hat off and made this profound remark : 

Eee? 

To which I answered—not in the least knowing what I meant, but 
impelled by the smile to say something agrceable—idiotically : 

ae fe 

‘*T thought so,”’ he said. 

‘* You thought what ? ”’ 

‘‘T thought you were the youngest Miss Emden. Apart from the fact 
that I knew it already.” 

‘*T might have been the eldest.”’ 

“Oh no, you couldn’t!” 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘* Because—oh, never mind! Please don’t ask—that comes later.” 

The mere words sound rather impertinent, but the smile and the tone 
saved them, and one didn’t mind. In fact, I must admit at once that he 
was more or less impertinent always, or would have been if what he said 
had not always been mixed up with that same ingratiating smile. 

‘“Well, you had better take care,” I said; “you may be sorry 
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afterwards; I warn you that my sister, Evelyn, is the pretty one.” 

‘“Yes, I know; but is she? I say, No!” 

‘‘ Mr. Featherston, one thing strikes me in all this 

‘* Yes, I see it does, but Iam afraid I shall make you late at Dredge 
Hall. They told me it was seven miles off. You can hardly do it in the 
twenty-five minutes that are left.” He looked at his watch. ‘‘ Let me 
drive you; you could show me the way, and my mare, Skylark, can do it 
easily in twenty.” 

I meant to say ‘“‘no’’; but he put on that helpless smile at me, and looked 
so ridiculously handsome and perplexed, that I said ‘‘ yes” before I knew 
what I was about, called a man to take my hack back to the stable, told 
my groom to jump up behind, and scrambled myself into the seat by 
Mr. Featherston’s side. 

Skylark, whose fore legs had been spending the chief part of the last 
ten minutes in the air, shot along the avenue at express speed, pulling 
double, and turned the corners so quickly and got over the rough ground at 
such an awful pace, that it was all I could do to hold on and keep my 
breath. 

‘“You were saying just now,” said Mr. Featherston, in a very pleasant, 
ingratiating voice—he always spoke as if there was something behind what 
he was saying, some secret joke that would come out presently, and that 
was keeping him immensely amused—‘‘ you said just now. when I 
interrupted you, that something struck you in all this. Now, what 
was it ?” 

Just then we came to a little hill, and, Skylark slowing down to about 
twelve miles an hour, I could manage to speak. 

‘*T suppose this 1s what you call an American trotter ? ” 

‘*She’s American and a trotter, but not phenomenal. ‘* She's only a 
three-minute-a-miler-—nothing to talk about. But how about what struck 
you ?”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ it strikes me that you are not, as the shopkeepers say, 
quite up to sample.” 

“ But [ haven’t shown any samples yet—have I, now?) My godfathers 
and godmother haven’t promised anything for me, have they ?” 

‘*Perhaps not, but your advertisement has. You promised in it to be 
shy” and “ constitutionally timid. Now, you know, really, for downright 
cool assurance 

Mr. Featherston pulled up skylark so suddenly, that her fore legs went 
hivher tn the air than ever, her back stood nearly at perpendicular, and for 
a moment I feared she would come over upon us in the cart. 

‘* How perfectly and luridly horrible!” he said. 

‘Why ?” TI asked innocently. ‘‘ You can’t think how it interested us; 
we anticipated all sorts of things from you. You were to be * singularly 
vood looking,’ you know.” 

* But I don’t know.” 

** Intelligent °!” 
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‘“**Of agreeable manners! 

“Don’t.” 

‘** Accomplished !’ ” 

‘Oh, yes, go on; but I warn you it’s killing me.” 

‘‘T’m sure it’s all true,” I said, icily, ‘‘ but what I don’t think was quite 
fair of you was the part about your shyness and constitutional timidity.” 

‘‘ That was not in the advertisement too, was it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s what the advertisement said.” 

‘*Oh! it’s too bad; what shall I do?” 

By this time Skylark had got her feet on to terra firma again, and was 
going forward at her sual stride, but the smile had quite left Mr. 
Featherston’s face. He did not speak for a bit, and was so visibly put out 
that I began to be quite sorry for him, and put in a conciliatory— 

“Well?” 

** This comes of trusting professional people,” he said. ‘‘I have never 
scen the advertisement. Do London solicitors never understand chaff? ”’ 

‘“‘ Never, I should think.” 

‘‘T told them to tell the plain ‘uti about me.” I said, ‘ Put in 
that I’m lovely, and easy-going all round.’ ne doesn’t mean good- 
looking, you know, in America—it means amiable, and'I told him to say I 
loved sport and allthat. ‘Tell them,’ I said, ‘the plain truth; only just add 
I’m timid, and not up to English ways, and can’t be bothered.’ I was in a 
hurry, and left them to do it all. They took notes, and they didn’t see it 
was chaff. Good heavens! thcy did not see it was all chaff—but you do. 
Oh, now, say you do!” 

There was just the pale ghost of the old smile coming back on his face, 
and it won me at once. 

‘“*Of course I see it was chaff,’ I said, with conviction. 

‘*Thank you, thank you! And then I’ve made them do such extravagant 
and eccentric things since I’ve been in this country. I suppose they thought 
this was another of my fancics.”’ 

‘‘ And you made them put the advertisement into all the papers ?” 

‘Not all—only into the two or three that you were likely to see.” 

“ That J was likely to sec, Mr. Featherston ?” 

‘‘T mean you and your father and sister, and hunting people generally. 
But this comes later.” 

‘‘ What comes later?” 

‘“Why this. If it came now, it would spoil everything. 

‘You puzzle me.” 

“It’s so simple.” 

Tout?” 

‘“Yes, isn’t it?” He was always so ready and quick with his words 
and replies and questions that it was confusing. 

“ You don’t know how pretty Evelyn is,” I said, disconnectedly. 

‘“Don’t I know!” he said. 
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How?’ 

‘“‘ Doesn’t everyone say so?” 

‘You shall see her presently. Look! There are the hounds ; across the 
valley on the lawn at Dredge Court. How quick your mare has come! 
There are the horses—what a field! By the bye, can you ride, Mr. 
Featherston?” I don’t quite know why I said this—only that I liked him 
and had taken an interest in his affairs. I take sudden fancies to people, I 
suppose. I took one to him, and, later on, I was sorry I had. 

“Just a little.” 

‘* But I mean to hounds.” 

‘““T know.” 

‘“ You won’t mind my saying it, but it’s awfully important here.” 

‘‘T guess. I have hunted once or twice abroad.” 

‘You can stick on over a fence, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I think so. I rode, as a boy, a little—on the prairies.” 

‘‘But there are no hedges and brooks on the prairies, are there? 
Nothing to go over ?”’ 

‘No, not much,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ only prairie-dog burrows—and those 
you mostly go into.” 

‘‘Do you know that this is the most difficult country in England—every 
kind of fence to negotiate—big doubles, stiff posts-and-rails that you must 
fly, the famous Dredge brook, with rotten take-off and landing everywhere, 
and bullfinches that you must wedge yourself through, like a scoop 
through a Cheshire cheese ? ”’ 

‘It sounds lively. I must get some one to give me a good lead.” 

‘““Oh, yes, don’t dream of taking a line of your own—you’d come to 
inevitable grief if you did. Get a safe lead, follow my father—or Colonel 
Shafto, or Lord Tonbridge. They ride straight and well, but they don't 
splash like some of the younger men. Don’t follow Captain Driver what- 
ever you do—he goes well, but he rides as if he had no neck to break.” 

‘“‘T see. Thank you. You’re a good sort. Well, here we are.” 

Mr. Featherston got down and helped me down, he threw his covert 
coat on the scat of the cart and stood up in pink. I was glad to see that 
his boots, breeches, and coat were all right to a point. How had he 
managed it? The hunting people were coming out from the doorway of 
Dredge Court, a crowd of men, mostly in pink. Some of them were 
mounted already. All looked very critically at the new-comer. There was 
really nothing amiss, about him, nothing to take hold of, either the cut 
of his clothes or the look of the man; he was over six feet high, straight. 
and strong in the shoulders, and with a resolute face, and he looked to ride 
about twelve stone, or twelve stone seven—just the man to go, if he only 
knew how to ride. 

“Ts that the d d Yankee ?”’ I heard some one ask. 

How had they heard of him ?—I wondered. Through his groom, | 
suppose. Then Evelyn and father came out. They, too, had heard of his 
coming. I heard Evelyn speaking to the men round her, as she came up: 
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“Oh, yes,” she was saying, ‘‘a youne American, a very good sort—guest 
of ours, for some time, probably ; connected with the Featherstonhaughs of 
Leaham ; spell their name differently, but pronounce it the same. No good 
across country, I fancy; probably awful tailor on a horse, but wants to 
learn. Don’t chaff him, you know. Bad form to chaff strangers.”’ 

She said so much, and talked so quickly, and then changed the subject 
so suddenly, that no one had a chance of asking questions. Evie is as 
clever as they make ’em, and thinks of everything. 

I could see by the men’s faces that they didn’t like the look of him at 
all; they would have been better pleased, I dare say, if he had been plain, 
small, weak, ill-dressed, and if his groom and horses had had holes to be 
picked in them, but they hadn’t. His man brought up a dark grey, sixteen 
hands, thoroughbred, well ribbed-up, shoulders well set back, powerful fore- 
hand, and quarters with lots of gallop and jump in them. 

I watched Evelyn’s face. I knew she was taken aback by Mr. 
Featherston’s appearance, but she took care not to show it. I introduced 
him to her and to father, and I saw at once that father had taken to him. 

Our three horses were brought up. 

‘‘ Shall I put you on,” he said to me; but I shirked it. I was afraid he 
didn’t know how, and I should slide down again and be disgraced for ever, 
and disgrace him too. 

He did not ask Evelyn, but looked at her questioningly with a raised 
eyebrow and the eternal smile. She nodded, and he took her little booted 
foot in his hands, and, in a second, she was comfortably in her saddle. She 
smiled gratefully down upon him, and he remained by her side from that 
moment. Evelyn 1s certainly the cleverest woman I know. 


CHAPTER III. 


All my friends came round me and abused the new-comer. — Thev 
mostly do abuse new-comers in hunting parts. 

‘Looks a bit of a duffer, doesn’t he ?’”’ one of the men began. 

“Well,” I said, “it didn’t strike me, but I dare say he ts.” 

“Can the beggar ride?” asked another. ‘‘ Doesn’t Jook much like 
going.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, if you can manage to get forward this time, Joe, he’ll have a 
chance to show you.” 

One must stand up for one’s friends, and Joe Parker is certainly not the 
man who ought to bluff about going to hounds, but I felt a bit nervous ail 
the same about Mr. Featherston’s riding. 

“Tsay, you know, the fellow can dress if he can’t ride,” said Captain 
Driver, whose own coat and hat are always a bit off colour, though I must 
admit he knows how to ride himself; ‘‘ guess he’s been turned out by his 
London tailor; shouldn’t wonder if he’s a blooming tailor himself! ”’ 

‘‘ Dare say he is, Captain Driver; and look here, now, you make friends 
with him. He might give you a hint or two, you know.” 

The men laughed, and I scored. 
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‘Who is the fellow, after all ?’’ asked Lord Tonbridge. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
look a duffer, though, perhaps, he is one. We'll wait a bit and see.”’ 

I just repeated what Evelyn had told them. She generally knows 
her way about, and I wasn’t going to queer her pitch this turn. 

We had a slowish day all the forenoon, pottering about in the woodland 
near Dredge Hall. Mr. Featherston rode by Evelyn’s side. They seemed 
very well pleased with each other. I felt out of it, I confess. There is no 
use getting the start of Evelyn; she’s always first at the post, pulling 
double. Of course I was an idiot to like him so much and to think he 
liked me. It’s just like my luck all the time! She introduced Mr. 
Featherston to Lord Tonbridge, who is a great pal of hers and has proposed 
once to her, and would do it again to-morrow if she’d let him; and I 
noticed that she said something to him, and he laughed, and then Lord 
Tonbridge left them together and came and talked to me. | 

She just does what she likes with all of them. The more Evelyn and 
Mr. Featherston laughed and talked together, and the more he looked into 
her face with that half-innocent, half-knowing smile of his, the more 
the men hated him—for half of them admitted they were over head 
and ears in love with Evelyn-—the more they abused him, all but Lord 
Tonbridge. He said nice things of Mr. Featherston, which I could not 
quite see the reason of. But I was not going to give my new friend away, 
though he had left me a bit in the lurch, and I spent most of the morning 
standing up for him to the men, and chaffing back. At last I got rather 
hot about it, and I went too far—only it is too riling to hear men ragging 
a man behind his back because he’s nicer and cleverer and better looking 
than they are! Isn’t it just too mean for anything?) They would abuse his 
riding, and what a tailor in the pigskin he must be. And then I made an 
abject idiot of myself. 

‘“What! not ride?” I said; ‘‘ you just wait. IT’ll lay odds he cuts 
down every one of you!” The moment I said it I was sorry I spoke. 

It was not till past two that we found a good fox in Dowling Spinney, 
outside the woodlands. The Spinney lies on the slope of a hill, and you 
can see the open country from it, spreading away beneath you for miles— 
meadow land chiefly, lots of fences, mostly raspers, bullfinches, and 
doubles, with the big Dredge brook looking like a bit of white tape lying 
on the ground in the valley four miles off. Across the valley and over the 
hills beyond, three miles further on, are Durdam woods. It’s just the 
loveliest bit of hunting country you ever saw, only it’s made for grown-ups, 
not beginners, and I did wish our guest had had an easier line for his first 
try. 

“As soon as the hounds were put into the Spinney at one end, the fox went 
out like a shot from a gun at the other. The gorse hes thin on the 
ground, with a few fir trees and no covert to speak of, and the hounds ran 
through, full cry, and the field followed, getting through the gorse as well as 
we could. We could see the fox—a big, dog fox, with a white tip to his 
brush as broad as a soup plate—taking a straight linc over the meadow 
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outside, and half the pack racing him, and the rest scrambling over the low 
stone wall that skirts the Spinney. 

About two hundred of us got a bit jammed in the covert, rushing for a 
good start, and you heard damns and laughing and shouting and stirrup 
irons jangling—one man’s against another’s, as we crowded on between 
the trees—till, at last, we all jumped the wall and got away, but the tail 
hound was already out of sight. It was splendid—over two hundred 
horses galloping like mad downhill, and the cheering of the huntsmen and 
whips, and the hard breathing and snorting of the horses, and_ the 
thumping of hundreds of hoofs on the turf—it was such a row and sucha 
rush! It was just magnificent—it was like that awfully exciting row the 
band makes at the Palace Theatre, as the express train comes rushing up to 
the footlights in that American Biograph thing, and the fifes and drums of 
the orchestra, and I don’t know what other instruments, go banging and 
puffing and hissing and panting, with regular beats that get quicker and 
louder and louder till you can hardly bear it, and want to shout and yell 
yourself. 

I heard Captain Driver say, as he cantered along beside me, ‘‘ By 
Jove, he’s heading for the Dredge Brook and Durdam Woods, and we’re 
in for a hot thing!” 

I pulled my horse together and fell into Driver’s wake, a length or 
two behind, for I thought to myself, ‘‘This is going to be the 
biggest thing of the season, and they’ll talk of it—and I want to see it 
out.” 

I looked round for Mr. Featherston’s grey—his was the only grey out 
that day—but I couldn’t make him out in the ruck, and I thought it just 
as well, perhaps, for it was awful going just then, downhill, and the fencing 
very big. Driver was taking a splendid line, going like a real workman. 
and, following his lead, my mare took her fences beautifully. . Presently we 
forged ahead of the others, and again I ventured to take a look round for 
Mr. Featherston; there was already half a field between us and _ the 
rest. I could make out Evelyn and father to the left, nearly level with us. 
and Tonbridge giving her a lead, and Shafto close up—all riding strong 
and hard, determined not to be behind in what looked like going to be the 
fastest run of the year—but no Featherston. 

The pace was getting terrific and the hounds were running dumb now, 
heads up, dropping their music because of the speed they were travelling 
at. We raced over five or six fields, like a steeple-chase, still going downhill 
all the time, and as we neared the water meadows in the valley, the ground 
got heavier and the fencing still stiffer. The duffers had already begun to 
tail off. We came to a big post-and-rail with a drop into stiff plough 
land beyond. It accounted for about a dozen of the field. They came 
thundering up; nine of them refused it, their horses half-cooked already. 
Three got over and came down on their heads into the ploughed field 
on the other side. I saw poor Joe Parker, for a moment, almost standing 
on his head, up to the chin in the soft mould, with his legs in the air, 
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loosing, as Captain Driver afterwards said, ‘“ like a blooming apple tree just 
planted.” 

Captain Driver looked back at me and laughed at the duffers. He had 
pulled up his horse to a slow trot to save him over the heavy land. ‘‘ Ease 
her a bit, Miss Emden,” he called to me,—‘‘ the brook’s only three fields 
ahead and you'll want a bit left for that.’ 

He slowed down to a walk as his horse sunk over his fetlocks in the fresh 
earth. 

“Anyhow the others are doing time too,” he said, encouragingly, to me 
as we floundred along side by side. 

“The Dredge will be bank high after the rains,” he said. ‘* Now, you give 
me six good lengths law at the brook, for I doubt if I can get over this time 
and I don’t want your mare on top of me in the water. You’re lighter, and 
your mount fresher, and I think you may pull through. It’s lucky I got my 
second horse just before we drew Dowling Spinney. Look here, Miss 
I¢mden, you're a well plucked one—by Jove you are—now, you save your 
mare all you can till you get within fifty yards of the brook, then let her go 
for all she’s worth, catch hold of her head, throw your own heart over, stick 
the spur in, give hee a cut with the whip on the off quarter and go at it 
ninety reife an hour. I'll give you a straight lead and you'll pull through 
even if I don’t.” 

I'm sorry now I chaffed Drive 
as straight as they make ’em. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Presently we jumped the last fence before the water-jump and there was 
the Dredge Brook, looking as ugly as ever I saw it, a brimmer and no 
mistake, and the meadow on the take-off side all plashy with last week's 
rain. Fifteen foot of deep water at the very narrowest part. I took a quick 
look ahead and all round. On the rising ground beyond I could see the 
hounds scattered a bit, looking as if they did not feel their fox. Only about 
ten of the field were up, the hardest men of the lot, for the pace had been 
awful, so far, and theruck were already hopelessly out of the running. I just 
caught a quick glance of Shafto, my father, Tonbridge, and dear old Evie 
on the left, and all going strong and well and straight for the Brook. There 
were three or four fellows too, riding up very forward on the right and those 
were all I saw. 

There were just about fifty or sixty yards in the middle of the field 
where the Dredge was takcable at all, so the whole lot of us made for the 
narrower part. Then the fun began, and I shan’t forget it in a hurry. 

Driver, I think, was about the first to charge the water. He anda 
fellow with a muddied coat, on a big, bay horse on our right, went at it 
together and abreast. But all the men were riding very keen and jealous, 
and there was not much to pick between them. 

Driver pulled his horse together and put him at it both hands down. 
He just looked round to me, for there was no time to speak, got his 
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horse into a canter, then into a gallop, stuck his spurs in, both sides, 
splashed fetlock-deep through the meadow up to the bank, and his horse 
jumped straight and strong enough, but the take-off was very rotten, and 
he started to jump just a bit too soon. He could not clear the width 
of water, and horse and man plunged in and sent the muddy water up like 
a shower bath turned upside down. I was following. My mare put her 
head up, pricked her ears, full of pluck, and went for it quite game. I 
had just time to holloa, ‘‘ Keep down, Captain Driver,” when my mare 
jumped ; but I had no need to tell him to keep down and out of my mare’s 
hoofs, for his mount had slipped up in the deep water, and only the top of 
his horse’s head and neck and the cantle of the saddle showed above the 
water, and there was nothing to be seen of poor Driver above it either but 
his head, all wet and muddy. He had parted with his hat, which was 
already floating down the stream. 

I got a confused glimpse of the water and grcen banks flashing under 
me as the mare went over, and Driver’s pitiful, muddy face looking up, 
mixed up with his struggling horse, and in another second I was landing 
safe and sound on the turf beyond. 

It was Driver’s good advice and his splendid lead and my lighter weight 
that had pulled me through. 

I stopped my mare and looked round. Driver was already upon his 
legs, near the bank, struggling half in and half out of the water, with the 
bridle in his hands, pulling at his horse’s head; but the beast was cooked, 
and seemed a fixture there for the rest of the afternoon. 

‘“* Shall I?” I began, meaning shall I stop and help you, but he waved 
his arm towards the hounds and called out, ‘‘Go on and lift them, Miss 
I->mden—lift them!” 

Yes, I saw they wanted lifting, but could I do it all alone? I didn’t 
know how to begin even. 

I looked towards the others, four of them were already in the brook— 
Colonel Shafto, both whips, and Lord Tonbridge. Evie’s horse had refused 
badly, so had my father’s, and both of them and two or three others were 
putting their horses again and again at the big water jump, without, I could 
see, any likelihood of getting over. Just as I spoke, the huntsman and 
Lord Petersfield, the M.F.H., came galumphing down on pumped horses to 
the place I had got over at. Lord Petersfield’s big, brown mare swerved at 
the water, and wouldn’t face it at any price, but Jim Weller, the huntsman, 
so crammed his horse at the jump that the poor beast couldn’t refuse, but 
made a sort of rat’s dive into the water and stuck there and went over on 
his side, and the black waters closed over Jim’s head. 

Jim is a hard man, and he was thinking more of the fox than of 
himself just then, and, when he rose, he sang out to me—‘‘ Ride 
to ’em, Miss Muriel, ride to ’em and give’em a lift, or we shall lose 
the best fox of the season. If he gets first to Durdam Woods, they’ll 
lose him.” 

I would try, and I rode on. I believed I was the only one on the fox’s 
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side of the brook. No, surely I had seen one man abreast of Driver to 
our right, ride at the brook, and get over too—-a man with a splashed and 
muddy pink, on a big bay horse. Yes, there he was sure enough, cantering 
along ahead of me towards the fence beyond the brook, cheering the 
hounds with a ‘‘ Get forward there,” ‘‘Get away to him!” The hounds 
ran towards him at once, as if he had hunted them for years, and he bent 
forward in his saddle and waved his hat to them, taking them over the next 
fence very neatly, his hat still in his hand. Who was he, I wondered. 1 
galloped up, and followed his lead over the stiff post and rails, quite satisfied 
that the man in the muddy pink knew what he was about. The hounds 
streamed over after him as if they, too, considered he knew all about the 
business. He slowed his horse when he landed, and the hounds, half 
halting tov, puzzled a bit, and looked up to him as hounds will to a man 
they trust, when they are thrown out; then, having got them well in hand, 
he made a judicious cast across the field, and at once the hounds struck 
the scent strong. Ina minute they were in full cry, heads up, and racing 
for Durdam Woods. He let them get forward a bit, and looked round tu 
see who was up. 

He saw me for the first time, and I—I really couldn’t help it—1 laughed 
right out, I was so surprised and so delighted, for it was our lodger! Our 
lodger, who told me he ‘‘ thought he could perhaps stick on over a fence,” 
who had ‘‘ridden on the prairie when he was a boy,” and would ** take my 
advice, and follow a safe lead!” 

Now he had cut down the whole field, over the stiffest country in Fox- 
shire, and handled the hounds, when there was no one to help them, like a 
real huntsman ! 

] think I never was more astonished in my whole life, and never so pleased. 
never so delighted with anything that ever happened, but all I said was: 

“T thought you were riding a grey, Mr. Featherston.” 

“Well, yes. but I got my second horse at Dowling Spinney,” he 
answered. 

‘Oh, I didn’t know vou had one out." 

Then we cantered on, side by side, he glancing round at me, now and 
then, with that look of his that meant there was some excellent joke in 
the background: but, presently, the hounds, which had checked for a 
second, raced forward again. Durdam Woods were now in sight, and thev 
could view their fox making hard for its coverts. 

The pace quickened every minute now, and the fencing was verv stiff. 
and I fell back and followed in Mr. Featherston’s track, as I had in 
Captain Driver's before, and I got the best lead I think I ever had over 
the doubles and the big, flying, wattled hedges, and, once, a very cramped 
hog-backcd stile. 

Then we jumped into the field that held the hounds, with the fox only a 
hundred yards ahead of them. My eyes were upon the fox, and the leading 
hounds seemed actually on the top of him, when suddenly he dived int: 
the ground and disappeared as if by magic. We galloped up, and the 
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mystery was explained. There was a large rabbit hole in the middle of 
the field. It was unstopped, and the fox had gone down it, and we found 
out afterwards that it led into a long field drain. 

The hounds stood and lay round the rabbit burrow, panting and giving 
tongue, but knowing perfectly that the hunt was over for that day. 

No one was in sight to congratulate us or envy us! The famous Dredge 
brook was now three miles behind us, and no one had got over it that day 
but we two. I had taken the time at the finding in Dowling Spinney, and 
now I looked at my watch again, twenty-five minutes of the hardest, and 
fastest, and straightest going, with only one check, and only we two up! 

‘““Mr. Featherston,” I said—I really felt enthusiastic—“* you rode 
splendidly.” 

“That,” he said, ‘fis your nice way of putting it to a stranger.” 

“Not a bit of it!’’ I said; “‘ you are a splendid rider to hounds, there's 
no sort of mistake about it, but—you are an awful impostor. This is 
the second time you have taken me in—now, you know you are an 
impostor ! ”’ 

For once he did not smile. 

‘“ Well,” he said, slowly, *‘I am afraid Iam, rather. But if you will for- 
give me, I don’t much care.” 

‘“Forgive you! I should rather think we would forgive you, when you 
can ride like that. They must all have seen it from their side of the 
brook.” 

He was not elated; indeed, he seemed not to be thinking of his triumph 
at all just then. 

When we had breathed our horses a bit, we moved off towards the 
kennels, ten miles away, along a lane through Durdam Woods, and the tired 
hounds followed us quietly enough. The Dredge had stopped the whole 
hunting ficld, and as there was no bridge over the brook for a couple of 
miles either way, we were likely to have it all to ourselves for a time, and 
we did. 

We talked of the run at first and he was very amusing, telling of his 
own mishaps and good luck, as he called it, and praising the good riding of 
the other men. I thought what an awfully good and nice fellow he was ; 
and I wondered whether he really liked Evelyn, and she him. Then I 
asked him about himself, and he talked delightfully of all the strange life 
he had lived in all parts of the world, and how he had stayed a long time 
with his English cousins, in Yorkshire, and hunted with them five days a 
week, and how he liked English people and ways and disliked foreigners, 
and then he laughed, ‘ forgetting, of course,” he said, ‘‘that I am a 
foreigner mysclf.” 

“Oh, no!” I said, quite seriously, ‘Americans are never reckoned 
foreigners in this country ; you must know that.” 

Then he asked about me, about my life, and I told him something about 
myself and a good deal about Evelyn, which I knew would interest him 
more; and he rather astonished me by knowing so much about us, even the 
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hotel we stopped in at Cowes last summer and the people in whose yacht 
we had gone for a cruise. 

‘* Of course Evelyn told you that ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Well, no, she didn’t. I was there myself; that’s how I know.” 

‘‘T am sure I never saw you at Cowes.”’ 

** You never could have. I was on board a friend’s yacht moored not 
far from your friend’s. I was recovering from influenza—rather sharp 
attack. I was very weak; I could not get out of my deck chair; and I 
confess that I spent a great part of the day looking through a racing glass 
at you—and your sister.” He was talking now quite gravely. 

“How romantic! But it was quite natural, for I really think that she 
is the prettiest girl that ever was.”’ 

I confess I felt just a little bitter. 

‘* You are rather vexed with me for being so indiscreet, are you not?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Cats, you know, may look at kings, and Evie and I are not even 
queens—nor you a cat, if 1t comes to that.” 

‘‘Thank you,” he said, with the old, chaffing smile; ‘‘ that’s something.” 

‘‘ And then oo 

‘Yes, and then ——. But you may guess”’—again he spoke very 
seriously. ‘I fell in love—absurd, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Not at all,” I said, and I tried to look friendly, for I was determined | 
would be loyal to Evie; ‘‘not at all absurd, Mr. Featherston; everyone 
falls in love with Evelyn. She is the loveliest, and the nicest, and the 
cleverest, and the dearest girl in all the world.” 

‘“‘T am sure she is everything you say, but . . . . it was not with your 
sister that I fell hopelessly in love, Miss Emden.” 

“What!” I said, ‘‘ not with ?”? and my head began to go round a 
little. Fortunately, or unfortunately, just at this minute a whole batch of 
the men who had been in the first flight up to the brook, and who had 
been stopped by that, now came trotting down the lane to meet us. They 
had come round by a bridge. 

Colonel Shafto, and Lord Tonbridge, and the whips, and some half- 
dozen more, still had the black mud of Dredge Brook on their coats, and 
were damp and draggled objects that wanted scraping. Evelyn, and my 
father, and the M.F.H. all crowded round us, and we came in for a good 
share of congratulations. Lord Petersfield, the master, did not wait for an 
introduction, but rode up to our lodger and took his hand. ‘‘ You've 
shown us the way this time, Mr. Featherston, and, by Jove, sir, we are 
proud to have you among us! I saw you handle my hounds like a work- 
man, and if that fox hadn't got spirited away somehow, I know you'd have 
killed him.” 

‘““He was a good fox, and I’m glad he saved his life,” said Mr. 
Featherston. 

‘“So am I,”’ cried the master, ‘‘and, by Heaven, we’ll drink his health 
this very night!” 
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Then we went home slowly on tired horses, and, on the way, Evelyn 
told me that Mr. Featherston had imparted to her all that he had told me, 
and a good deal more besides. How he had seen us at Cowes, liked me 
(it seems so extraordinary when Evelyn was there !), been too ill to get to 
know us, and had found out (as he said) what delightful people we are, and, 
after long scheming, and being almost hopeless how to get to make our 
acquaintance, had thought out this mad plan of putting in an advertise- 
ment, how. about three hundred replies had come from people in every part 
of England, and how he had almost given it up when our answer came. 
** He confessed how he had found out all about our movements, and had 
come this morning just in time to see you, without father and me. You 
know, Muriel, he’s ‘real smart,’ as they say his side of the water.” 

I confess that something besides Mr. Featherston’s smartness struck 
and touched me in all this. 

‘‘The man simply raves about you,” said Evelyn. ‘‘ He almost bored 
me about your perfections. He says you’re not only the most beautiful 
girl in the whole world (that’s rather rough on me, isn’t it ?), but the 
kindest, and the straightest, and the pluckiest, and the most loyal. Well, 
I allowed you were all that, and so you are! You see, Muriel, he’s simply 
‘ dead gone’ on you.” 

‘Evelyn dear, would you mind not talking that awfully low slang? I 
am sure Mr. Featherston would hate it.” 

Evelyn did not answer for a moment. She looked hard at me, and 
presently she began to laugh, and she laughed so long that she had to drop 
the reins and cover her face with her hands. I had not the slightest idea 
what it was all about, and I did not ask. I changed the subject. 

‘“‘My dear Evelyn, don’t you think you are behaving rather badly to 
poor Tonbridge. It is now two years since he first asked you to be his 
wife, and you have never ‘i 

‘‘T know. How odd you should think of that just now. I have too, 
and Tonbridge has given me such a beautiful lead to-day from Dowling 
Spinney to the Dredge Brook, that I have been feeling quite mollified. 
Then he fell in, poor thing, and I pulled him out and saved his life. 
Nothing softens a woman’s heart like rescuing an adorer’s life, and so I 
promised him the very hand I saved him and his horse with.” 

Evelyn had raised her voice, and Lord Tonbridge, who was close 
beside her said: ‘‘If you mean, Miss Emden, that you pulled me and my 
horse out of the Dredge Brook, I beg to contradict you.” 

‘I thought you would say I hadn’t if I spoke loud enough. Anyhow, 
I have accepted you. Do you deny that, too?” 

‘“No,”’ said Tonbridge, laughing, ‘‘ thank Heaven it’s ‘Yes,’ at last— 
after keeping me waiting three years.” 

‘Only two,” said Evelyn. 

I see now how very unlike I am to Evelyn in some things, for when, 
twenty-four hours after this, Mr. Featherston asked me to be his wife, I 
said ‘‘ yes’’ without keeping him waiting for a single minute. 
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HERE is nothing in the appearance of the lion which would suggest 
that he is particularly susceptible to flattery. Were it otherwise, 
the region of the head where self-esteem is generally located—if 
phrenology applies to animals—--would have outgrown the rest of 

him, for has he not been described from time immemorial, and with 
considerable justice, as the ‘King of Beasts,” and with his massive pro- 
portions, his grace, and unchangeable dignity, 1s he not truly the ‘ Cat 
Majestic’? 2? No human hero of any time can vie with him—though one 
must admit that the comparison fails in that it is not always the same lion, 
far from it—in regard to the way in which he has figured in sculpture and 
painting, in legend, or the truthful traveller’s story. His appearance, even 
more in the cage than in the forest, is one of dignity and even grandeur: 
a blending of power and grace in a manner which distinguishes him from 
all other animals. He scems intended for big enterprises, and seems as 
perpetually conscious of that, as, when caged, he would seem unconscious 
of the presence of the staring multitude. 

Mighty hunters and more peaceful travellers have told exaggerated 
storics of his appcarance and prowess, whilst others have asserted that 
there is nothing kingly about him. It is interesting to know what men 
think of him, though it would be even more interesting to have the lion's 
candid opinion of man. 

“We can scareely calculate.” remarked a writer in one of the Reviews 
some time avo, ‘fwhat sculpture would have missed without him; from 
the gates of Mycene, the halls of Nineveh and Thebes, the throne of 
Solomon and the courts of the Alhambra, down to Canova’s monument in 
Rome—even when he is represented at the foot of the Trafalgar Square 
column, with his forelegs (as shapeless as roly-poly puddings) stretched out 
straight, dog-fashion, instead of cat-elbowed, he is still a grand creature, 
albeit plethoric in his dignity, like the porter in a ducal mansion or a Beef- 
eater in the Tower.” 
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In the case fof an animal which has so often formed the theme of 
artistic treatment and literary reference, it seems unkindly to come down 
to the level of looking at him from the view-point of the fancier and asking 
what are his points? Artists have idealised him, poets of many nations 
and all ages have sung of him, and to him; more especially those who, 
like the Psalmist (one of the greatest poets of any time), had personal 
knowledge of him, and had possibly met him on his own hunting ground. 
where ‘‘ the young lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat from God.” 
But, to sink tothe level of the mere naturalist, there are good lions and 
bad lions, as regards appearance, for of their moral failings and qualities it 
shall be left to others to speak. What is the true type? Well, then, let 
it be stated that the typical lion should have a massive head and mane, great 
length before the eyes, a long, white beard, and, above all, he should rejoice 
in length of back and shortness of legs. A long-legged, short-backed lion is 
worthless. The heavy mane which adds so much to his dignity is peculiar 
to the lion in captivity, as also the hair which grows under the belly. 
There is another distinguishing mark of the lion amongst the cats, which 
has long vexed naturalists, the thorn occasionally found at the end of the 
tail. 
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This allusion to the 
lion’s appearance will 
serve aS an opportunity 
to refer to Mr. Gambier 
Bolton’s photographs 
before touching on other 
matters. First place 
must be given to 
“Toby,” who, without 
fear of any dispute on 
the point, can only be 
described as ‘‘the lion 
of the century.” This 
record lion was brought 
from South Africa, and 
sold, when only half 
grown, for three hun- 
dred guineas, the high- 
est price ever paid for 
a lion, and is now in 
the gardens at Antwerp. 

The young lion, of 
a . which a study is given, 
| Henaitel rg me Ins <1 is a son of Toby, and 
Leverton A Ah LS ae Rt is a worthy represent- 

Hannibal II. ative of his noble sire. 


By Gambier Bolton. . ‘ 
(Copyright.) There is another lion 
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study which has been alluded to as the ‘‘ Daniel” lion. The arrangement 
of lighting, which occurs so happily, is the reason for its Scriptural desig- 
nation, as, when Mr. Gambier Bolton was giving a gratuitous lantern 
lecture at a children’s hospital, one little child cried out from its cot, | 
‘<"But where’s the angel ?”’ | 

Then, in addition to an excellent study of a crouching lioness, ‘‘ Nancy,” | 
there is a picture of a lion who possesses an exceptionally luxuriant and 
lengthy mane. This is ‘‘ Hannibal,” late of the Clifton Zoo and this excep- 
tional length of mane is the only point on which the record lion, ‘‘ Toby,” 
has so far been beaten. ‘‘ Hannibal’s’”’ mane was so long, in fact, that when 
he put his nose to the ground, his mane fell over and enveloped his eyes. 

To return to distinguishing characteristics, unlike nearly all the other 
cats, the pupil of the lion’s eye does not contract into a vertical slit, but is 
always round and full. As Major Nott has said in his interesting book on 
‘¢ Wild Animals” (Sampson, Low): “ It is no doubt the want of this power 
of contraction that makes him uncomfortable and uncertain in his move- 
ments during the broad glare of sunlight in the day-time, and has been to 
some extent the cause of his having fallen in people’s estimation from his 
former high and regal position in the animal world.” 

Mr. Selous, certainly an authority on the subject, writes: ‘It has 
always appeared to me that the word majestic is singularly inapplicable to the 
lion in his wild state, as, when seen by daylight, he always has a stealthy, 
furtive look that entirely does away with the idea of majesty. To look 
majestic, a lion should hold his head high. This he seldom does. When 
walking, he holds it low-—lower than the line of his back—and it is only 
when he first becomes aware of the presence of man that he sometimes 
raises his head and takes a look at the intruder, usually lowering it 
immediately and trotting away with a growl. When at bay, standing with 
open mouth and glaring eyes, holding his head low between his shoulders, 
and keeping up a continuous, low growling, twitching his tail the while 
from side to side, no animal can look more unpleasant than a lion, but there 
is even then nothing majestic or noble in his appearance.” | 

By way of modifying this thrust at the lion’s majesty (and in defence of 
one’s title), the reader will kindly note Mr. Selous’s use of the words, “ the 
lion in his wild state”’ in regard to his general appearance, and “in the 
daylight”? in regard to his courage, for these references imply important 
qualifications. Not a little of the majesty of the caged lion is due to his 
mane, which again is due to his enforced idleness. It is at sundown, also, 
that the lion ‘‘ roars after his prey,” and in daytime, in the full glare of the 
sun, he must be excused, by reason ot his arrangement of optics, for not 
being obliging enough to ‘‘ hold his head up, and look pleasant.” 

It is an interesting fact that if, in making his terrific leap, the lion 
should spring short, or overspring, he will not renew the attempt, assuming 
that the antelope, giraffe, or whatever it may be, is in full flight. Some time 
ago, however, an exceedingly able French artist, Geréme, occupied a double 
page of ‘‘ The Graphic” with a sketch in which he depicted a lion in full 
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“Ready.” 
By Gambier Bolton. 
(Copyright) 


charge after a herd of antelopes, who appeared to be at least half-a-mile 
away. The lion, in this instance, may have been qualifying for some leonine 
lunatic asylum. The lion, like all other cats, will often stalk its prey for a 
considerable distance, but it is not in the habit of making repeated springs 
and bounding after its prey, as if merely for the fun of the thing. 

Unlike th: tiger, the lion rarely takes to man-eating unless hard pressed 
for food. In South Africa, where the antelopes have been nearly all killed 
by the rinderpest, human life is being constantly sacrificed to the hungry 
lion, who is, indeed, when hungry, ‘‘ a true devil and fears nothing.” 

In attacking men and the heavier animals, such as the buffalo. 
zebra and giraffe, the effect of the lion’s spring on its prey is 
undoubtedly greatly assisted by its tremendous weight. As Sir W. C. 
Harris has said: ** The weight of the lion’s body, as compared with its 
size, is very remarkable, and is accounted for by the singular density of the 
muscles and the compactness of the principal bones; which latter, like the 
teeth of the hippopotamus, will produce fire with steel. The force with 
which he must alight after a bound of fifteen or twenty feet is, therefore, 
sufficiently obvious, and his massy paw will batter in the skull of an ox 
quite as effectually as ifa sledge-hammer had been employed.” 

To once again institute a comparison of the lion with the tiger, the 
average weight of the former, so far as can be ascertained, is considerably 


greater, and though “record” weights cannot help one much in finding an 
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average, It 1s interesting to note that the heaviest weight authentically 
recorded of a lion is 583 lb., and of a tiger 5,40 Ib. 

Assuming the lion to weigh a little over, or a little under, five cwt., 
and even making allowance for the fact that it will be an exceedingly 
‘“‘live”’ weight, the force of such a mass descending from a height of ten 
or twelve feet can well be imagined. 

Until a comparatively recent date, naturalists have divided lions into 
different races, the Nubian, Cape, Arabian and Asiatic lions, and so forth, but 
‘this notion is one which has now finally disappeared, and such terms are now 
never used to denote any difference inspecies. It is unnecessary to say that 
the Asiatic lion is getting increasingly rare and is well-nigh extinct, but 
although previously found throughout Persia, it is a curious thing that 
the lion has never been seen east of the Bay of Bengal. It 
must be remembered, however, as already pointed out, that the 
Asiatic and the African lion are precisely the same species, and although the 
individual appearance of the lions differs considerably, the difference is one 
which is frequently noticeable in the cubs of one litter. 

Reference has been made to the cat-like spring and the extraordinary 
weight of the lion, but its customary method of attack, at all events so far 
as man is concerned, is to charge rapidly with its head low to the 
ground, so that, even if the lion has received a bullet in a 
vital spot, the unmounted hunter is almost sure to be knocked 
off his feet, and will be lucky if he escapes a severe, if not a 
fatal, mauling, during the short time of the animal's death struggle. It 
is the swiftness and velocity of this charge which causes Mr. Selous to 
declare the lion a more dangerous animal to meddle with than the elephant, 
buffalo, or rhinoceros; to say nothing of the fact that the colour of the lion's 
skin often coincides so exactly with his surroundings, that he will be 
undetected at a very short distance even by the keen eyesight of the most 
watchful hunter. 

It is due to the weight and velocity of this charge, that the lion 
occasionally meets with a deathas ‘“ lingering”’ and ignominious as his worst 
enemy could desire for him. The Oryx Antelope possesses a pair of exceed- 
ingly long straight antlers, which curve but slightly, and the points of 
which are about twelve or sixteen inches apart. 

It isasturdy animal, and, with the instinct of its species, naturally 
lowers its head to receive the enemy. More than once travellers have 
found both lion and oryx lying dead, the lion having become impaled on the 
horns which have penetrated to his heart or some vital organ, unable to get 
away from, or get any closer to, his intended victim, after being held in 
this manner; whilst the oryx, equally unable to withdraw its horns from the 
huge carcase of the dead lion, has simply died of starvation. Such is one of 
the tragedies of the African veldt. 

It has often happened that the lion, not being hungry, will avoid the 
hunter, or even bolt clean away from him, though this generally happens in 
daylight; but, on the other hand, there is no animal more ferocious or 
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possessing more pluck than the lion when attacked. One traveller was an 
eye-witness of an exciting instance of their desperate courage. 

A native regiment had been sent out to capture a man-eating lion, and 
the traveller described it as a wonderful sight to see the big cat repeatedly 
charging into this large body of natives. It sprang over the heads of the 
first line right into the centre, knocking a man down with every stroke of 
his paw, and only succumbed to numbers after having become a positive 
sieve of assegal wounds. 

In describing his experience when seized by the lion, Dr. Livingstone 
said: ‘** He caught me by the shoulder, and we both came to the ground 
together; growling horribly, he shook me as a terrier does a rat. The 
shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first grip of the cat. It caused a sense of dreaminess in which 
there was no sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though I was quite 
conscious of all that was happening. It was like what patients, partially 
under the influence of chloroform, describe; they see the operation, but do 
not feel the knife.” And 
the great explorer added: 
‘* The placidity is probably 
produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora, and 
if so, is a merciful provision 
of the Creator for lessening 
the pain of death.” 

It is difficult to arrive 
at any definite conclusion 
with regard to the ‘* mag- 
netised’”’ sense of *‘ placid- 
ity’? to which Dr. Living- 
stone referred, but as the 
experience of the many 
travellers who have met 
with a similar experience 
differs widely, it may not 
be unreasonable to assume, 
as a more practicable hy- 
pothesis, that some such 
numb sensation is only 
felt where a vital nerve has 
been gripped or severed. 

In such a case, Mr. J. 
D. Inverarity was thrown 
down by a lion and re- 
ceived such a ‘squeeze ” 
Young Lion. . that the teeth met in his 
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lutely helpless, he lay as 
quiet as possible, know- 
ing that the lion grips 
at anything moving, and 
he ingenuously explains, 
** the fewer bites you can 
get off with the better” ; 
and, “I felt none of 
the dreamy stupour 
which Livingstone 
describes, and felt much 
as usual, though it cer- 
tainly did not hurt one 
as much as one would 
think.” 

The lion, reared in 
captivity, is, by reason 
of his mane and his 
lethargy, somewhat more 
dignified, although, on 
an average, not so large 
as the wild lion; but he 
does not so often make 
use of that thrilling 
voice which is not the 
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wild lion is most often 

heard on clear, frosty nights, or during a thunderstorm, when an_in- 
describable effect is produced by his apparent endeavour to out-rival the 
crash of the thunder. 

His roar is often simply one of defiance—whether against the 
elements of the thunderstorm or when meeting another lion—but it would 
seem that he frequently gives voice in pursuance of a simple stratagem, 
when his patience in searching for prey has become exhausted; and, to 
again quote Major Nott, ‘‘ placing his mouth close to the earth, he utters a 
roar that, rolling along the ground on all sides, startles every animal that 
may be crouching in the neighbourhood. Bounding to their feet, these 
terrified creatures rush forth from their lairs, and, if one of them happens to 
be near, the spring is made, the death-struggle short, and the lion’s appetite 
soon satisfied. This nocturnal roaring is said to be a great nuisance to 
travellers in some districts, for the oxen, or horses, that do not appear to be 
afraid of a lion in the daytime, are terribly frightened at his voice at night, 
and rush frantically about in a complete state of fright and panic.” 

Several of them roaring in unison at night when sighting one another 
by the banks of a river, will make the whole ground in their immediate 
vicinity vibrate and tremble. 
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One cannot conclude these notes without making use of the oft-quoted 
description of the lion's voice by Gordon Cumming: ‘It consists at times 
of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in faintly audible 
sighs; at other times he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succession, each increasing In 
loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six low 
muffled sounds very much resembling distant thunder.” 
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“MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM. 


classical work had been introduced to my unwilling notice, that all 

Gaul is divided into three parts. Perhaps the reader will forgive my 

suggesting, at the outset,that this article is also divided into three parts ; 
in the first place, descriptive or critical, then, biographical, and finally—as 
properly pertaining to the biographical—the substance of a conversation 
with Mr. Forbes Robertson, The reader will appreciate the extreme 
beauty of an arrangement by means of which the best is kept until last. _ 

Certain comparisons with the previous Irving-Terry production of 
‘¢ Macbeth ’—favourable and unfavourable to the Forbes Robertson version 
—inevitably presented themselves to one’s mind throughout the piece, but 
comparisons of this sort are rather futile 

There was much in the production, as I saw it, for which one felt 
grateful, and much that proved exceedingly irritating. It is natural that 
any bad flaw, in an otherwise fine piece of work, should be the first thing to 
attract one’s attention, and, with this apology, I must give the least satis- 
factory aspect of this interesting production, first place, 

There may be some working hypothesis discoverable for Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s conception of Lady Macbeth as having been nothing more than 
a mere scold, and there are, of course, scores of lines in the part which 
lend themselves painfully well to such treatment. It might possibly be 
argued that a man can be “ nagged’’—thcre 1s no other name for it—into 
crime, though such a supposition makes it the more difficult to believe that 
Macbeth could have felt any real love for her. Never an entreaty, never a 
whisper, always denunciating, protesting, shrieking, gesticulating—such 
must be one’s candid description of Mrs. Campbell's presentment of the 
character and manners of Lady Macbeth. I will not stop to discuss the 
possibilities of such a conception, if it can be dignified with the term. 
There was one scene, and only one—the slecp-walking scene—which was 
admirably rendered, so far as Lady Macbeth was concerned ; but throughout 
the rest of the play, and in a character which is confessedly the most 
difficult part that any actress could be called upon to portray, the voice of 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson as “Macbeth.” 
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Lady Macbeth sounded only one note, and that was in the highest, loudest, 
and most strenuous key of which I imagine this talented actress to be 
capable. This insistence upon the single note of Adelphi melodramatic 
intensity is as much out of place, in some of the scenes in Macbeth, as 
Mrs. Campbell is out of place in the part. It isan appeal to the audience 
on the most conventional lines and is the moreamazing in an actress who, 
in utterly different véles, has displayed so much ability. In this appeal it 
may have succeeded in some slight degree, but it is impossible to believe 
that the use of her voice, as Mrs. Campbell used it, throughout every scene 
but one in the play, can include the least thought of the inherent proba- 
bilities of the tragedy. Her high, ringing tones went to make up an 
indiscretion for which one can immediately show that there is no semblance 
of excuse in at least two of the great scenes in Macbeth. One need not be 
learned in the traditions of the stage, or have attained great distinction as 
a Shakespearean student, to say that, and, indeed, any fairly intelligent child 
could have told Mrs. Campbell as much. 

To mention the least flagrant instance first, the seventh scene of the 
first act—a room in Macbeth’s castle. This is really an annexe of the 
banqueting hall to which the host has withdrawn for a few moments, to 
whom his wife enters with the not surprising statement that the chief 
guest has asked for him. In the enunciation of her lines ‘‘I have given 
suck and know how tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. . . . And 
dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you have done to this,” it seems 
scarcely credible that, at the word ‘‘dashed”’ so intelligent an actress as 
Mrs. Campbell should have allowed her voice, which in the previous 
passage had been a high and increasingly strenuous crescendo, to rise to a 
passionate scream that would infallibly have brought Duncan and_ his 
guests out of the next room to know what was the matter with their hostess. 
It is, indeed, a rendering of the lines which might have been found 
exceedingly “‘ thrilling ” in the sort of melodrama where all probabilities are 
treated with lofty contempt. There is a remote possibility—it may be argued 
—that the stone walls of the castle, plus heavy, modern portiéres, might have 
deadened the sound, though, from the one or two tangible castles that I have 
seen, I do not believe it. Apart from that point, however, every playgoer 
will admit that such a scene loses nothing 1n its impressiveness by the words 
being spoken with quiet intensity, and it will be further admitted that 
successful conspirators are not likely to imperil the success of their guilty 
schemes by being so noisy. 

The loud note which Mrs. Campbell sounded so persistently and so 
energetically throughout the play is most demonstrably absurd and 
inartistically hideous in what might have been—but was not—the most 
impressive scene in the tragedy: the colloquy between the guilty pair after 
the murder of Duncan. 

Imagine the effect produced on one’s mind at this critical moment, 
when, after the murder, the newest Lady Macbeth descends the steps from 
the murdered King’s chamber and cries out, ‘‘ My hands are of your colour, 
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but I shame to wear a heart so white,” in the loudest accents conceivable: 
and the inartistic absurdity of these high, ringing tones is calamitously 
demonstrated when, after the discovery by Macduff of the murder, one finds 
that by the time he has reached the words, ‘‘ As from your graves rise up 
and walk like sprites, to countenance this horror!’’ lights appear, and it is 
evident that practically the whole castle is awakened—not by the alarum 
bell which does not ring until some moments afterwards, but by Macduff 
adjuration. Yet I will affirm that the notes of Lady Macbeth’s strenuous 
soprano were not cne whit less penetrating than Macduff’s sturdy baritone. 
We are not even bound to assume that all the occupants of the castle are 
~ asleep, and, in fact, Banquo has gone up to his chamber but a short time 
ago. Had one occupant of the castle been awake, or been awakened by her 
loud tones, the guilty secret would have been overheard, and, practically the 
progress in crime would have terminated at this point. 

It is, however, not less absurd to try and accord even a semblance of 
argument to such a rendering of this particular scene. With these high- 
toned reproaches sounding like trumpet-calls in one’s ears, what should be 
a scene of terrible impressiveness loses all approach to reality. Even the 
knocking at the gate which is wont to come upon our ears as the startling 
presage of an approach- 
ing doom, presented 
little, if any, contrast 
to the strident noise 
which preceded it ; and, 
indeed, was more sug- 
gestive of comic relief— 
a duty which has hither- 
to been left to the 
Porter. 

And now, to speak 
of that part of this Mac- 
beth production which 
makes it so well worth 
going to see. I shall 
not pretend to say that 
Mr. Forbes Robertson's 
Macbeth is always con- 
vincing, but he lends 
to his conception such 
rare natural gifts—an 
unrivalled voice, a com- 
manding presence, alto- 
gether a physical dignity 
—which must have per- 
tained to such a man as 
Ba; RARER) SARer, Macbeth—and his com- 
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mand of many of the more important of the resources of his art 
are well displayed in this production. In the final act, after the 
death of Lady Macbeth, Mr. Robertson gave evidence of the force which 
he holds in reserve, and his transition from the earlier doubts and question- 
ings to the intermediate condition of callousness and then of reckless 
bravado was finely marked, and served as an apt indication of the histrionic 
ability which has enabled Mr. Forbes Robertson to achieve such a prom- 
inent place in the front rank of our actors. 

The excellence of his elocution, so essential in anything Shakesperean, 
needs no further praise, and if there was anything with which one would 
quarrel, accepting his view point of the character, it would be with his — 
delivery of some of the asides, which suffer somewhat from _ over- 
accentuation. Shakespearean asides are necessarily, in a sense, artificial, as 
they are intended to represent merely the thoughts, not the speech, of the 
character; and it is obvious in such instances that much gesture, or verbal 
accentuation, is out of place. In some of the scenes with Lady Macbeth 
there was also, perhaps, a slight tendency to forget the fourth wall and to 
play direct to the audience, with the accompanying disadvantage about 
which I have already written, that what should be muttered or whispered is 
uttered too sonorously; but whereas Mrs. Campbell wearied one with 
maintaining the same tragic, strident, vehement note throughout the play— 
save only in one admirable scene—Mr. Forbes Robertson held himself in ° 
reserve, and his portrayal of Macbeth presented a real and exceedingly 
interesting development. In the apostrophe to Banquo’s ghost, however, 
Mr. Robertson seemed to be momentarily infected by the example set him 
by the wife, who rated him in tones never yet, it is to be hoped, used by a 
high-bred woman in front of her husband’s guests ; and a muttered aside to 
the ghost would have been more effective than the hoarse shout of challenge. 
Both host and hostess talk as loudly as possible; but, glancing at the play, 
even the words, ‘‘ My worthy lord, your noble friends do lack you,” would 
seem to suggest that he is, at it were, standing aside, that he disturbs the 
company with his mutterings, but no more; whereas, if his wife were 
roundly abusiug him as loudly as possible, and he were making his thoughts 
known to everyone, the renewed injunction, ‘‘ Pray you, sit you still,” 
would be absurd enough after such a babel of sound. 

Is it too much to say that the acting of a part can attain absolute 
perfection? For these are the only terms in which I find it possible to 
refer to Mr. Robert Taber’s Macduff. A real bluff Highlander this, to the 
life; and though the reception of the news of the death of his wife and 
children provides a scene of rare opportunity, there is no present-day actor 
who could have taken advantage of it with such rare power, truth, 
and vigour, and, indeed, it provoked the longest and heartiest applause of 
the evening. His rendering of this scene was but a part in keeping with his 
acting throughout, which was of the highest order imaginable, It was an 
art that concealed art; there was no ‘‘acting”’ here, but the living 
embodiment of the best of Scots—warm-hearted, manly, with a restrained 
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energy, a whole-heartedness, which made one feel with him in every word 
that he uttered. 

In conversation with Mr. Forbes Robertson, one is quickly impressed 
with the fact that he is a man of exceptional culture and strength of 
character, but, alas for the interviewer ! with a deep-rooted dislike to anv 
discussion which reverts to himself. I don’t seem to have been exceptionally 
unfortunate in this respect, as, 1n an ancient interview with him which has 
come to my hands, I observe that the interviewer—a lady—makes a _ similar 
statement, and fills up what might have proved a blank space with pious 
reflections on what he might have said if only he had been a little more 
communicative. Mr. Robertson certainly discussed the Lyceum version of 
Macbeth in the most broad-minded way possible, and I remember that, 
perhaps encouraged by this, or by reason of some native heroism of which I 
have been hitherto entirely unconscious, I ventured to express my opinion 
that the occupants of the castle must have heard something of the conversa- 
tion in the scene after the murder of Duncan, and that Mr. 
Robertson seemed _ in- 
clined to admit tenta- 
tively the justice of the 
impeachment. Some- 
one—perhaps the inven- 
tor of copy-books—once 
remarked that great 
events from little causes 
spring, and it may be 
that, by the time these 
lines appear in print, the 
scenes to which I have 
referred may have be- 
come considerably mod- 
ulated, so much so that 
confusion shall attend 
the criticism which | 
have felt bound to ex- 
press. In such a case. 
I shall have no reason 
to feel unhappy about 
it, and if there is an in- 
clination on the part ot 
any too zealousadmirers 
of Mrs. Campbell to 
take my remarks in bad 
part, I can only point 
out that criticism pro- 
motes discussion which, 
again, promotes In- 
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creased attendance at the theatre discussed, and thus it is an “ill-wind” 
which certainly blows somebody good! A question concerning Mr. Robert- 
sons’ future plans provoked the reply that he had good reason for 
hoping that Macbeth would carry him right through the season ; that, after 
that, there were pencilled engagements for a prolonged tour, but that he 
would probably ‘contrive to take a short rest on the Continent at the end of 
the run of Macbeth. In discussing the popularity of his Hamlet and 
Romeo, Mr. Robertson alluded to the lack of sympathy—in the ordinary 
sense of the word—on the part of any audience with such a character as 
Macbeth. ‘‘ Each of us, in his way, is a Hamlet,” Mr. Forbes Robertson 
exclaimed, ‘‘ but Macbeth is a character with whom no normal man or 
woman can feel in sympathy.” And then, Mr. Robertson added, the 
constant change of scene is exceedingly fatiguing, although the lengthy 
soliloquies of Hamlet impose a more wearying, physical strain on the actor. 
In speaking of audiences, Mr. Robertson alluded to the fact that, taking the 
audiences at four leading theatres, and on the not quite warrantable 
assumption that they were full every night, it would be found that not a 
quarter percent. of the population of London went to the theatre. The 
music-hall, he thought, did not affect the theatre, though it might affect 
those theatres where pieces of ‘‘the sing-song” nature were in vogue. 
People who preferred the music-hall to the legitimate drama would not be 
likely to visit a theatre if there were no music-hall. In New York and Paris, 
however, the per centage of regular theatre-goers was very much larger. 
The popularity of Cyrano de Bergerac Mr. Robertson attributed very largely 
to the sympathy which is—perhaps unconsciously—felt by the playgoer for 
the character of the hero. It may not be generally known that Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s company first played Macbeth in Berlin, where their reception 
was exceedingly enthusiastic, and that the English drama had not been 
seen there since the last visit of Phelps, who, as it happens, was Mr. 
Robertson’s first master. It is interesting to find that Mr. Robertson is not 
at all interested in notices, and told me he had not read any of them, except 
perhaps in the morning paper brought to him, for the last fifteen years. His 
first appearance, however, was made twenty-four years ago, as Castellard, 
the lover of Mary Stuart, in the play produced at the old Princess’s Theatre 
Oxford Street, and, since then, he has fulfilled engagements at the Olympic, 
Haymarket, Adelphi, and the Lyceum, under Sir Henry Irving's manage- 
ment. He has taken parts with Madame Modjeska and with Miss Mary 
Anderson, and it may be remembered that under her management he played 
Romeo, Ingomar, and Claude Melnotte. Painting was the actor's first love, 
and in his studio at Bedford Square you will see several products of his 
brush, portraits of Miss Ellen Terry and Madame Modjeska amongst them. 
Not the least of his hobbies is fencing, which may have something to do 
with the realism of the bout between the two Scottish Generals in the final 
act of Macbeth. 
Ay He -L, 
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BY EDWARD NOBLE. 


PAKT I. 


ASKIN and I had been chums for many a year, but until one dark 
and boisterous night in the China seas, I had never recognised 
the quiet resourcefulness and indomitable pertinacity of his 
character. 

We had been sitting together, huddled in the shadow of the fife-rail 
about the mainmast, and had accidentally overheard the details of a plot, 
the upshot of which was mutiny with all its concomitant horrors. Ina 
moment, Gaskin gripped my hand, and, warning me to slip away when he 
gave the opportunity, rose from his place and approached the gang, whilst I 
crept aft and escaped. 

l'o have sat still meant discovery, and no less certain death; by rising 
and offering to join the mutineers—an invaluable aid coming as it did from 
one of the ‘“‘afterguard’’—my friend postponed the tragedy and gleaned 
sufficient information to enable the ship’s officers to isolate the ringleaders, 
and bring matters to a speedy crisis. 

From that day to the present is a wide stretch of time. Twenty years 
have rolled their course, and are gone. Gaskin and I wandered apart. 
Once we met in Santiago, Chili, once in India, twice in Australia, and now 
I can look upon our present companionship as the result of one of those 
mysterious incidences over which man’s control is a negligible quantity. 

I grew tired of roving and returned again to the home of my childhood ; 
and having purchased a small yacht in order that I might still keep in 
touch with Mother Ocean, I was bringing my treasure round from the 
Medway to her moorings off Greenhithe, when Nemesis and my friend over- 
took me together. The former in the shape of a small collision, the latter 
as a Saviour. 
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All question of my future environment was settled by that meeting. I 
had no ties, and Gaskin was anxious for me to be near him. He had pros- 
pered too, and in addition to holding a snug river appointment, I discovered 
he owned a fast and comfortable steam yacht, the Vigilante. Thus, it was 
on the waters of the Thames, where the muddy stream first melts into the 
wide and misty estuary; in a land peopled by curious characters, and 
dominated on the front by buoys, and forts, and silent light-ships ; that we 
renewed our friendship, and I found that my friend’s characteristics 
remained unaltered. 

One day, weary of reading, and longing unutterably for a run, I left my 
rooms and hastened to the pier. Here I saw to my chagrin that, although 
the Vigilante had steam up, it was evident she was not going down river; 
for one of the crew was slung aloft in a bos’un’s chair, scrubbing the main 
top-mast, and the trucks and flagstaff were entirely innocent of bunting. 
Both unmistakable signs that Captain Stanley Gaskin was not going 
afloat. 

In some disappointment I walked round to see whether by any chance 
my friend was in the signal room; but here again my desire was frustrated. 
Gaskin was in London. So, without waiting to hear the voluble explanation 
of the Piermaster, I hastened to the steps, jumped into a boat, and rowed 
across to the Vigilante. 

I love to sniff the pure sweet breezes, to feel the deck trembling under 
foot, and to walk silently to and fro thinking out old scenes, picturing 
pictures of long ago, when Gaskin and I were young and the world lay in 
ever increasing splendour at our feet. No problems then crossed our path, 
no entrancing visions of literature wavered, Fata Morgana-wise, before my 
eyes. Nothing more serious than a flirtation with a pretty girl passenger, 
or the weight and contents of the steward’s ‘“‘ dog-basket’’ worried us then. 
We got up, and ate a biscuit, donned our clothes and ate our dinner ; walked 
the poop munching a biscuit and butter, turned in with a biscuit on the shelf 
overhead. It was an entirely new world, and we were always hungry. 

Jeey Dismal—the Vigilante’s skipper—stumbled over a rope close at 
hand as I walked. I notice he frequently finds it necessary to makea ‘‘little 
accident.”” He 1s a very conversational man; I fancy he has Irish blood in 
his veins, but he doesn’t know, the river is the only thing he knows 
accurately, and there is a rich twinkle in his eye when talking on this theme, 

that tells one something of the memories that are lying behind. 

“ Beggin’ your pardin, sir,” he remarked. ‘‘ But do you know what's 
come of Cap'n Gaskin?” 

“Indeed, Dismal,” I returned. ‘‘ I intended asking you that question.” 

‘Then it’s a moral, sir,” he answered slowly. “It’s that old Wandle 
that’s done it.” 

“What old Wandle, Joey?” 

“ Three days ago, Cap’n Gaskin sent me this message, sir. ‘Have steam 
ready at short notice, and don't bank the fires too early, unless you hear 
from me.’”’ 
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“Well,” I said, ‘‘I see you have obeyed orders. I was in hopes of a run, 
but that seems unlikely now.” 

‘It still wants a couple of hours of low water,” said Dismal. ‘‘ The 
Guv’nor don’t keer about goin’ down over the tide; but : 

He had hardly finished speaking when a voice hailed us from the Pier, 
and some flags were waved. 

‘* Talk o’ the ”» said Dismal, as he passed me going aft. 

‘Devil ?”’ I queried, as the skipper stopped short. 

‘* Angels,”’ he corrected with a quick glance, ‘‘an’ you’ll hear the flap o’ 
their paddles. Get down here, Kosh! Lumme! bear a hand. Steam up 
there, Dicky! Boat away ashore, my sons! Smart’s the word!” 

I believe the beggar liked it; I believe in my heart the man was as 
anxious for a run as I was; but he only growled sotto voce— 

*¢ Just our thunderin’ luck. Spars half finished, the yacht’s deck like a 
collier’s, an’ the Guv’nor, as like as not, on for a run to Sheerness, so’s the 
blue-jackets can take a laugh at us.” 

Ten minutes later the boat came alongside, and Gaskin sprang up the 
ladder. 

‘All ready, Dismal?” he questioned, as that zealous official saluted. 
‘* Right—then as soon as possible, Sheerness. Ah, Ralston, so this is where 
you were hidden. Glad to see you, old man, for two reasons, companion- 
ship and help. I sent up, but they told me you had gone out, and I have 
been swearing ever since. I feared I should have to go solo.” 

‘¢ Glad to think you won’t,” I replied. ‘‘I am dead for a blow; what’s 
adrift ?”’ 

‘¢ Wait till we are round the Ovens,” he returned. ‘‘I am a bit mixed at 
present, and want a change and a smoke.” 

He turned with a quick smile and I recommenced my walk. Gaskin had 
spoken the truth when he diagnosed his case. He looked mixed; his shrewd, 
determined eyes were red, his dress, when he came on board, was of the 
City, and displayed a negligence that was rare with him, and boded great 
mental strain. 

As I plodded slowly up and down the forward deck, the Vigilante began 
to tremble with the pulsations of her engines; the water tumbled in foaming 
torrents under our quarter; the breeze redoubled ; and we stole silently out 
through the fleet of boats and barges anchored off the town. It was a 
glorious day. In less than half an hour we had threaded the mazy labyrinth 
of shipping, and were flashing merrily down stream. The soft breeze 
whispered in my ears; each rope sang its own individual song; the spray fell 
in rainbow tints about the bows; and, above all, the hollow monotone of 
roaring fires, boiling steam, and rolling machinery, droned an accompany- 
ing bass, as we dashed away, like a hound on scent, going towards the 
sea. 

Shornemead Battery was astern, and the Ovens Buoy, lying in the 
shadow of the Essex shore, bobbed gravely in the swell, like a man weary 
with an appalling weight of years, when my friend came forward to join me, 
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“Tt is glorious, Ralston ;” he said. ‘I have been watching you, you 
have a tell-tale face.” 

‘“‘ Man’s face is the index of his soul,” I returned. ‘‘ I am drinking anew 
the breath of the past.” 

‘‘ From which I must call you if Iam to enjoy the second of the two 
advantages your presence confers. Come aft, there is less wind there, and I 
want to unburden my mind.” 

‘“What is it?”’? I questioned. ‘‘ I observed, when you came on board, 
that your eyes were tired—a common enough complaint with me who am 
troubled with the making of books ; but you are free of all this—what is it ?” 

‘‘T am puzzled,” he returned briefly. 

‘‘T guessed as much. Then why bother about the thing; you have no 
need. Throw it up.” 

‘‘ Just so, I have no need. Had I need, the chances are I should not be 
so keen. Throw it up? Man, do you know what you suggest ? Difficulty 
is the one thing in life left to me. Who of us longs to ride a horse anyone 
can ride? What man struggles to kiss a woman all men may kiss? Where 
is the zest of life without battle? It is all tame, flat, uninteresting ; I want 
none of it. Give me something to fight for and I will fight, show me a plain 
and easy conquest, and I am weary, I want to die.” 

I walked silently at my friend’s side to the deck-house. A remark thrown 
in, casually suggestive of taking things easy, is, 1 have noticed, generally 
productive of results. It was so on this occasion. Gaskin immediately rose, 
and going to the door, called the skipper. 

‘‘T want you to tell me again,” he said, when Dismal appeared, ‘‘ your 
conversation with those men at the Lone Anchorage, the other day; take 
your time and don’t omit a word if you can help it.” 

The skipper cast his eyes round the seaward horizon—for we were now 
running down towards Hope Point—apologised, and, hurrying forward, put 
the mate in charge. 

‘‘ Beggin’ your pardins for keepin’ you, sirs,’”’ he remarked on his return ; 
“but some o’ these deck han’s ain’t fit to be left in charge of a soup kettle, 
let alone a yacht. They’d go to sleep sittin’ on the rim o’ the funnel.” 

Then he paused and appeared to be thinking profoundly, for Dismal 
loves to hear the sound of his own voice, and has a notion of making points 
dramatically. 

‘“‘ Sirs,” he remarked suddenly, ‘‘it’s like this. Here are we, runnin’ 
down for Sea Reach, lawst Thursday it were, when we overhaul that dingy 
old dug-out what was onct the s.s. Wandle, tuggie, w’eezin’ away flip, flap 
flop, one float to-day, another to-morrow, towin’ the Spindriff, wiv a scope 
of hawser fit fer a four-master in a gale o’ wind down Channel. 

“<Dismal’ says you, sir,” bowing towards Gaskin. ‘‘‘ Dismal, 
what is that barge doin’ wiv a tugboat ahead of her? She could 
sail round the tug. An’ when was the Wandle refitted, I thought she was 
broke up!’ | 

‘“**So she would be, sir,’ says I. ‘She was sold for break up, her old 
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They were sittin’ in the snuggery smokin'.” 


coffee-mill wouldn’t stay agenst the tide, let alone towa ship. An’ as fer 
that other remawk o’ yours, sir,’ I says, ‘ why, there’s more in a flag than 
a bit of buntin’. It’s likely there’s some game on.’ ‘Let her go slow, 
Dismal,’ says you, sir, ‘and slow it is.’ 

‘What happens after that? This happens. The old Wandle snorts 
round into Muckin’ Bight and drops her mud’uck (anchor), an’ the 
Spindriff sidles off into the tide, and drops her mud’uck likewise. An 
there they lie, as comferable a pair of lame ’uns as I’ve come acrost in my 
time. 

‘*** Goin’ to finish up the Crick ?’ says you, sir. ‘No, beggin’ to differ, 
sir,’ says I. ‘ Nothin’ goes in there ’cept atop of spring tides drawin’ her 
draught, an’ this is Nips (neaps).’ ‘Then what is it, Dismal,’ says you, 
sir. ‘If you want to know, sir,’ says I, ‘it’s easy finding out. I know 
they won’t lie there all the flood. The Lone Ankeridge’ll bring ’em ’up, as 
sure as mud-flats!’’” Dismal paused a moment, then jerked out with 
evident satisfaction, the final sentence, ‘‘ An’ so it did ! 

‘‘ Coming up river that afternoon,” he continued, after noting the effect 
of. his oratory, ‘“‘I took a squint ahead as ordered. It’s drawin’ on for high 
water, an’ easy to land on the stones above Muckin’ Light ; an’ there, sure 
enough, I see a boat pullin’ ashore from the Sfindriff. I let you know, sir, 
an’ up you come. ‘Run in an’ anker behind the oil pier, Dismal,’ says 
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you, sir, ‘an’ go ashore an’ find out fer me what the Spindriff is waiting 
for, and who has fitted out the old Wandle again.’ That’s what you say, 
sir; an’ ashore Dick Jumper an’ me goes, to sample the strength of the 
Lone Ankeridge’s liker, as you said ; an’, sirs,”’ Joey Dismal concluded with 
a merry twinkle, ‘‘ we sampled it, egspecially Ruffy. 

*‘ They were sittin’ in the snuggery smokin’ an’ talkin’ polertics—a thing 
I don’t know nothin’ of,” Dismal continued deprecatingly, ‘when me an’ 
Dick Jumper come in. There’s the skipper of the Wandle, Tom Lantin, 
an’ another chap as turns out to be the first engineer o’ that box o’ sample 
patchwork ; also there’s the skipper of the Spindriff, Ruffy Welton. Ruffy 
an’ me are old shipmates, an’ he spots me directly I come in. 

‘Hello, Joey!’ he says. ‘Hello, Ruffy!’ says I. ‘Thought I see you 
goin’ down Sea Reach this mornin’,’ says Ruffy. ‘What’s come of your 
Guv’nor ?’ meanin’ you, sir, an’ beggin’ your pardin, but you asked me for 
it as it came, an’ that’s it to a eyebolt, as the chap said when he kicked it 
wiv his naked toes.” 

‘Right, Dismal,’’ Gaskin replied, laughing. ‘‘ We will not take 
exception to the guv’nor; get along.” 

*** What's come of the guv’nor?’ says I. ‘ Landed him at Port Wictoria, 
an’ I’m that dry I couldn’t come furder than the pier fer money.’ ‘The 
Haven’s your nearest chawnce of a drink, Joey,’ says Ruffy, fixin’ me wiv 
his eye; ‘why didn’t you put in there fer your drink instead o’ walkin’ a 
bloomin’ mile an’ a hawlf up the sea-wall to the Ankeridge ?’ 

‘*T see how the land lay from that, sirs, quick,” said Dismal with a smile. 
‘‘Anyone would. Ruffy don’t like the notion o’ me bein’ there. Like 
mawster like man, says Ruffy to hisself; but I didn’t spread out my hand, 
Sirs. 

‘*¢To hear you talk, Ruffy,’ I says, ‘anyone ’ud think the gov’nor’s a sort 
o’ bloomin’ angel,’ beggin’ your pardin fer the liberty, sir, ‘As zif you 
didn’t know as well as I do, the guvnor’s as well known by them chaps on 
Canvey Island, Pub, an’ Coastguard, as he is at the R’yle Exchange. 
Lumme!’ says I, ‘a smart trick it ’ud be fer me to walk inter the Haven 
an’ awsk for a drink, an’ the yacht lyin’ off for the officer of Coastguards to 
sve an report nex’ time the gov’nor’s down his way. Who are you gettin’ 
at, Ruffy? Miss, I’ll trouble you fer a three o’ rum. Jumper, give it a 
name!’ An’ Jumper he give it a name. 

‘‘ Well, sir, after that the talk ran flat; the laugh had gone agenst Ruffy, 
an it took some ladles o’ rum to pull him back. We sat on an’ smoked, 
an talked polertics, an’ strikes, an’ the Federation o’ the Amelgamated 
Engineers, an’ John Burns’s latest, until I’m a’most blue in the face, an’ 
the time’s drawin’ on fer them skippers to get down aboard their boats, 
if they want to do it comferable off the stones. 

** At lawst Ruffy gets up. ‘Joey,’ he says, ‘ I come up all I said a bit 
ayo. You’re a man, Joey, that’s what you are; have a pint wiv me afore 
we go.” 

‘Sirs, I clinched on at that, fer Ruffy’s plainly in the way fer becomin’ 
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confidenchul, an’ I lef’ young Jumper wiv the other chaps, an’ cottoned on 
to me joker. No! there’s no fear about Jumper, you cawnt make Jumper 
hear onless you put a fog trumpet to his ear, which is sometimes a mighty 
convenient thing for me. 

‘* So Ruffy and me has that pint, an’ I get him outside an’ walk towards 
the boat. 

‘** Bound down nex’ ebb ?’ says I. 

‘¢* No—I ain’t bound down nex’ ebb,’ says Ruffy, ‘ner the ebb after 
that, ner the ebb after that uz far as I know, I’m waitin’ orders.’ 

‘“** Ho!’ says I, ‘and what have you got in—Guv’ment stores ?’ 

‘*“ Looks like it, don’ it ?’ says Ruffy, ‘a’most every other sort o’ folks is 
in a hurry. No, it’s sand.’ 

‘** Sand!’ says I, ‘hawlf loaded then, an’ goin’ to finish at the blower 
(dredger), I s’pose?’ 

‘No, Joey,’ he says, ‘I ain’t goin’ to load at no bloomin’ blower; I’m 
loaded. It’s sand, Joey, spread out like a table top acrost her hold; an’— 
between ourselves, matee—goin’ to Antwarp, an’ I’m on at ten quid a week 
fer the trip, an’ keep a tight tongue!’ 

‘‘* Antwarp!’ says I, takin’ no notice of the pay, which fair made me 
squirm, ‘ what are you givin’ us?’ 

‘“* True bill, Joey,’ he says, ‘an’ the old Wandle’s bound to Antwarp 
likewise. What for? Lumme as zif I know, mate!’ 

‘** Ruffy,’ says I, ‘if I didn’t know you fer a man as wouldn’t play it low 
on a old shipmate, I’d say you’re lying.’ 

‘** Gawd’s truth! Joey Dismal,’ he says, sirs, an’ not anover word could 
I get out of him. ’Taint likely when there’s a matter o’ ten or fifteen quid 
lyin’ at the end o’ silence.”’ 

‘* You have a capital memory, Dismal,’ said Gaskin, as the skipper drew 
breath. ‘I notice only one addition; you said the sand was levelled flat. 
That is a new point, and it strengthens my hand. Obviously it is intended 
for ballast, ballast suggests—what does it suggest, Ralston ?”’ 

‘* A cruise, a pleasure trip, something apart from mere business.” 

‘* Quite so,” said Gaskin, then he rose and, leaving the deck-house, stood 
looking down the reach. ‘‘ And now,” he continued, ‘‘we should see the 
Hallo! Dismal, what has come of the Spindriff and Wandle ?” 

‘‘Lumme!”’ cried the skipper, as he turned and gazed in the same 
direction. ‘If they haven’t done a bolt!” 

‘* Full speed for the Haven!’’ said Gaskin, sternly. ‘‘ Get the boat ready, 
and let me know when we are near.” | 

He turned and walked the deck with quick strides a while, his clear-cut 
features sharp with annoyance, his mouth set firm and rigid; obviously he 
had reckoned on being advised of the departure of the two vessels, and 
something had gone wrong. I made no remark, but continued lounging on 
the wheel-gratings listening to the rapid thud of the propeller, and watching 
the splashing wavelets as we leaped through the seething foam; until 
Dismal rang the engines slow, and Thames Haven lay close aboard. 
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Here my friend went ashore, and for nearly an hour we remained 
stemming the tide with scarcely a perceptible move of the engines. When 
Gaskin returned, his face was clear, no trace of vexation remained, and in 
its place lay the confident look I had learned to know so well. 

‘‘ Sorry to have kept you waiting, old chap!”’ he cried, as soon as he had 
given the skipper his instructions. ‘‘ I feared my orders had been forgotten, 
but it happens to be the fault of the telegraph service and consequently 
outside the possibility of rectification by a mere outsider. The message is 
doubtless now waiting me at the pier ; let us go aft.” 

Following my friend’s example, I took a seat on the wheel-gratings aft, 
and lighting my pipe, waited for him to pick up the thread of Dismal’s 
story. 

‘You see,” he remarked, as though divining my thoughts; ‘ there was 
obviously something wrong in this business ; anyone who knows anything of 
the river, and a trifle of human nature, would speedily come to that 
conclusion. Here is a powerful barge half loaded, towed by an old crock 
which I have ascertained has lately been insured for a special trip, lying 
around at the head of Sea Reach, waiting orders with a skipper standing to 
draw {10 a week; the pay of a commander in the Mail Service, eh, 
Ralston? There was no question about it; the thing on the face of it 
spelled ‘ swindle.’ 

‘“‘T made, therefore, definite arrangements with the Coastguard at 
Thames Haven, and travelled to London. Here I speedily discovered that 
the Spindriff was owned by asmall firm of lightermen and contractors, 
having offices in a lane off Fenchurch Street; and that she had recently 
been chartered, together with the Wandle, by another firm whose identity I 
failed altogether to establish. 

‘Of course these men were outsiders, that much is readily discernable 
from the skipper’s terms, and there the clue ended. I was still pottering 
about, struggling to probe the mystery of a barge skipper at ‘ten quid a 
week, and keep a tight tongue,’ when, on the second day of my stay in town, 
I met a friend of mine, Mr. Charlton, the Managing Director of the Imperial 
Ruby Insurance Co. He was standing on the steps of the Royal Exchange, 
whence he ran to meet me with rather more haste than his usually 
quiet manner admits. 

‘* * My dear Gaskin.’ he said. ‘I have been searching London for you. 
What are you about? They told me you were in Town. Are you busy ?’ 

‘I replied that not only was I busy, but stuck fast in the mire. 

‘** Ah,’ he returned. ‘Then you are in as bada plight as I am ; come and 
have lunch.’ 

“During the meal, he told me that he had cause for great anxiety, and 
was good enough to say I was the only man who could help him. Briefly 
his yarn ran thus— 

‘‘Lady Wivenhoe, who has been visiting at Government House, 
Melbourne, has taken passage in the Zanzibar, and is now on her way to 
London. Before leaving England, ten months ago, her husband effected 
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an insurance on her diamonds and jewellery for £50,000. These diamonds 
are the lady’s personal property. The premium was paid and everything 
appeared in order, until certain documents relative to Lady Wivenhoe’s 
stay in Australia came to hand. The result is Mr. Charlton has reason to 
suspect foul play, not necessarily with the concurrence of the lady, but, 
looked at from an Insurance Company’s point of view, possibly. 

‘You are doubtless aware, Ralston, that an Insurance of this description 
is One requiring very stringent precautions. That being so, some months 
ago, my friend put himself in communication with a sort of secret service, 
which embraces a very wide area of espionage, that Insurance Companies 
have formed the better to protect themselves against fraud. 

‘“* Now,’ Charlton went on. ‘I am in possession of certain facts 
relative to Mr. Stuart Wivenhoe’s career in Australia, which go to prove that 
heisascamp. He has entirely exhausted his own and his wife’s fortune, on 
racing and gambling, and is now badly in the hands of the Jews. In fact, 
from documentary evidence I hold, unless something happens, Mr. Stuart 
Wivenhoe will certainly come a cropper. 

‘‘*T now come to some curious cablegrams, Gaskin,’ my friend continued. 
‘We know they come from Zanzibar, but, as we have not been able to 
decipher them, whether they have any bearing on the case or not I am 
unable to state. In any case, I shall be glad if you will cast your eye over 
them and let me know what you think.’ 

‘‘ He handed me three cypher cables addressed to ‘ Matraphaz, London,’ 
dated from Adelaide, Suez, and Gibraltar. I looked over them, but, recog- 
nising no known code, turned to Charlton and said. ‘Whois Matraphaz.’ 

‘* “Quite so,’ he returned, ‘ who is Matraphaz?’ 

‘‘T rang for a waiter and directed him to find me a ‘ Sells,’ but ‘ Sells’ 
did not give it; evidently, from this, the address had only recently been 
registered. Excusing myself, I ran across to Lothbury, determined to 
obtain the information my friend had neglected; but the young lady, when 
she had concluded a flirtation with a mild young man with an orchid, in- 
formed me, ‘The Post Office does not keep a list of registered addresses 
for consultation,’ and in response to my demand to see the Chief Clerk, 
remarked, casually, that he was at lunch. 

“‘I left the office, vowing vengeance on the whole department, and 
hastened back to my restaurant. Charlton was only awaiting my return to 
get away; a message had come from the office demanding his immediate 
attention. 

‘‘ Foiled in my attempt to discover through the P.O. the addressce, I 
set the secret service to work, and started once more on the business I 
already had in hand. Late that night, whilst I was sitting in the smoke- 
room of my hotel, a wire was handed to me. _ It ran thus :— 

‘** Matraphaz. Messrs. Olney and Sharp. 50 Rood-lane, E.C.’ 

‘* Good Lord! Ralston, if the ground had opened before me, I could not 
have been more astonished. Why? Because 50 Rood-lane is the address of 
the owners of the Spindriff and Wandle!” 
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Gaskin got up and walked the deck, smoking savagely for some minutes; 
then continued wrathfully :— 

‘* At least half a day thrown away through the damnable officialism of 
the Post Office. Chut! It is not worth fretting about. 

‘“‘ The next morning,” he continued, as he paced the deck slowly before 

me, ‘‘I paid a visit to 50 Rood-lane before the principals were about, and, 
with the aid of an extremely intelligent young clerk, discovered several 
things. (A) Messrs. Olney and Sharp had recently rented a seat in these 
offices, for the receipt of letters, &c., only. (B) Messrs. Olney and Sharp 
were the undiscoverable charterers of the Spindriff and Wandle. (C) The 
private address of Messrs. Olney and Sharp. 
“Naturally I did not require any further information, so I thanked my 
young friend and started for the East India Dock Road, where I discovered 
my gentlemen, Olney: the Jew money lender, Sharp: the solicitor who has 
been struck off the Rolls. They hunt in couples, thesetwo. Jewand solicitor, 
I don’t know which is the greater scoundrel.”’ 

‘“‘ Then, actually, the curious incident Dismal was recounting,” I cried, 
‘is connected with Lady Wivenhoe’s diamonds.” 

‘“‘ Precisely, or, as the skipper put it, there is more in a flag than a piece 
of bunting. And now, Ralston,” my friend continued, ‘‘ you see that I was 
In possession of a most complicated piece of information. Here is our 
knowledge of the Hon. Stuart, supplemented by cypher wires addressed to a 
firm of distinct disrepute, plus the remarks of Dismal's friend, who is ‘on at 
ten quid a week, and keep a tight tougue.’ 

‘You will perceive,’’ Gaskin went on, as he came to a stand before me, 
“‘ that, with this information, came the beginning of my real work. I held both 
ends of a pretty piece of villainy in my hands, but lacked the means of 
reading between the lines. See, here are the cables ; try what youcan make 
of them.” 

He handed me four cable forms. The one lying uppermost dated from 
Suez and ran as follows :— 

‘‘Matraphaz, London.—Sb+PO... 068A...K3P—vu... 
U3a...D7w—Pl...BAg=Wol...” 

I know nothing of cyphers; it gave me a pain to contemplate the thing, 
it appeared so appallingly obtuse. I glanced at the others, but they were 
all on similar lines. 

Gaskin sat smoking quietly for half an hour whilst I struggled vainly 
with notions. At last, in despair, I looked up. 

‘“‘I have tried them, you may be sure, against every known code,”’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ without result. I have grouped the letters and the figures 
separately. I have cut out consonants and transposed vowels; I have 
reversed that order; all equally futile, one appalling result remains. The 
signs are registered in my brain. P2NF6o0. SB plusPO. 068A. 
When I sleep, the beastly things crawl across my vision in scarlet characters. 
SBplusPO;BAG = WOL,doesit? curse it! put them away. Ralston, 
the sight of you poring over them reminds me of my efforts. Two days in 
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“Sirs, it’s S BQ.” 


London searching records and consulting idiots, no wonder I see dots and 
splashes. Put the things away and come for a walk.” 

I saw that he was in deadly earnest and followed him on deck. 

‘“‘There is a fourth message, I see,’’ I remarked, as we walked to the 
companion forward. ‘It is from Plymouth. Has the Zanzibar arrived ?”’ 

“Yes, she passed this morning. I had the wire just before leaving town; 
so, after a hurried consultation with Charlton, who agreed with me that it 
was useless to struggle longer with the cyphers, I started. And now we are 
off after the Spindriff and Wandle, on a losing hazard. But I am dog tired. 
I had no notion how tired until I commenced to walk. I shall lie down a 
spell. Confound those cables! ”’ 

He stretched his arms, yawned, and, nodding to me, went down the com- 
panion and entered the saloon. 


PART II. 


The Vigilante was steaming swifty past the Jenkin, when, an hour later, 
I awoke to the fact that it was I who had slept, and that Gaskin was pacing 
the deck before me. 

“Lucky man!” he cried, on seeing merise. ‘‘ No such comfort for me. 
S B plus P O; B A G equals W O L; these and many other symbols 
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intervene. Come, here is one of the State Liners bound up with cattle; 
take a look at her.” 

As we neared the Nore Middle, the giant ship crashed past us, her 
spar deck housed in with timber ends, and the grime and filth of a voyage 
disfiguring her gaunt sides. She was not pretty to look at, and we were 
turning away, when Dismal, who was standing on the steering platform, 
cried out that she was hoisting her signals ready for Southend Pier. We 
turned about and remained watching, but the flags were too much in line, 
we could not read them. Upon this, Gaskin ordered the skipper to take 
the glass and see what she had to say. 

Dismal obeyed, and stood like a statue for some time waiting to catch 
the colours as they fluttered lazily in the breeze; at length he spoke— 

“J MQL,sirs. That’s her name, but there’s anover signal flyin’ on 
he main—a three-flag signal it is—an’ the smoke’s drivin’ acrost them. 
It’s—no—lumme! hold her steady, Kosh !—S is on top, white wiv a blue 
square; B’s number two—S B—an’ the bottom un’s the ‘ yella angel’* ; 
sirs, it’s S B Q.” 

‘* What!” 

The exclamation came from my friend. I turned and stared him in the 
face; he had gone white to the lips, and stood with craned neck gazing at - 
the flags. 

‘‘Give me the glass, Dismal,’ he cried sharply, “and fetch me the 
code! Gad! Ralston, SB plus P O, splashes, dots; B A G equals W OL; 
hang it, I have been asleep!” 

He closed the telescope with a snap and, hurrying aft, met the skipper 
who handed him the book. Then, entering the deck-house with me, he 
sat down on the opposite side of the table. 

‘“‘ Ralston,” cried my friend, in a queer, strained voice, “‘I have it!S BQ, 
S Bplus PO. Savvy? Where is the code?” 

‘“* How! It does not fit, it cannot fit,” I said; for although I was uncertain 
how it might eventually turn out, I saw that my friend required a touch of 
the spur. The remedy had instant effect. 

‘“That is where you are wrong, Ralston,’”’ he replied, calmly, as he 
proceeded to demonstrate his theory. ‘‘ You approach the thing from a 
biased point of view, whilst I, on the contrary, have no opinions until I 
have examined it.” 

He opened the book, and, turning up Part I, continued— 

“SB+P0,068A, K 3 P—vu, U 3a, D7 w—P1,BAG=WOL. 
Two of my friends in this one message.” 

‘** But,” I remarked, ‘‘ these are nearly all four-letter words with some 
signs and figures thrown in.”’ 

‘* Quite so ; thrown in, Ralston.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ I questioned. 

‘* Precisely what I say. Let us, for example, eliminate the figures and 
signs.” 


* The Quarantine flay. 
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‘‘ But there are no vowels in the code.” 

“Then we will cut them out also. Eh? You agree with me, I see. 
Right, now prune S B + P O of the etceteras, what remains? Clearly 
SBP. Turn it up, I will do the cutting down.” 

“SBP,” I replied, running my finger down the column. ‘‘ ‘Plan (or 
arrangement) approved of.’”’ 

“Is it?” said my friend. ‘‘ Now, according to our theory, the next, 
O68 A, must come out entirely, as it contains no consonants. K 3 P 
minus v u, equals K P V._ What does that signify ? ”’ 

‘“«¢ Send a steamer,’ ”’ I replied, turning it up. 

‘Just so, the Wandle. Now U 3a. Cut it out. D 7 w—P], 
that is equivalent to D W PL.” 

‘*¢ T will telegraph.’ ” 

“From, B A G = W O L, another of my chums, eh, Ralston. BG 
WL, what do you make of that?” 

‘‘ * Gibraltar,’”’ I answered, staring at the result of our search. 

‘‘Come,” said Gaskin, ‘‘for an impossible theory, not a bad result. It 
figures out then like this.” 

‘*** Plan approved of, send a steamer ; I will telegraph from Gibraltar.’ A 
very concise cable. Now we will apply our theory tothe others.”” We did 
so, and, after half-an-hour’s work, the result lay before us thus— 

From Adelaide—“ All safe.” 

From Suez—‘ Plan approved of, send a steamer; I will telegraph 
from Gibraltar.” 

From Gibraltar—‘‘ Change successful.” 

From Plymouth—‘ Late, we may come to anchor, North Foreland.” 

Gaskin left the deck-house quickly on completion of the final message 
and remained some minutes in consultation with Dismal. 

“‘T am afraid we are in for a night of it,’’ he remarked, on his return. 
‘“‘It is no longer a question of a losing hazard; may I reckon on your 
company ?”’ 

“‘T shall be delighted,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Indeed, unless you throw me out, I 
remain.” | 

‘Right! then we will get to business. I have been figuring this thing 
out, Ralston,’ he continued, after a short silence, ‘‘ and, as far as I can 
understand, it reads like this: The Spindriff and the Wandle passed down 
the reach two hours ahead of us this morning, after receiving telegraphic 
orders from Olney and Sharp. The Zanzibar left Plymouth at two a.m., 
also this morning, and will be due off Dover, allowing a fourteen knot speed, 
at about 6.30 to-night. It is sunset at about the same hour. She will 
anchor, therefore, as our unknown informant surmised, somewhere between 
the Foreland and East Margate Buoy. I know the spot—it is used 
frequently by the pilot who is bringing her up, when his ship happens to be 
late; for you are doubtless aware, Ralston, that none of the Liners 
attempt the estuary, or river, at night time. It will be in that neighbour- 
hood, I feel certain, that something will happen to the diamonds.” 
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Whilst Gaskin was speaking, we had rounded the Nore Lightship, and 
were now heading for Sheerness. I turned to my friend, who read my 
question at a glance. 

“Yes,” he remarked. ‘‘I want some lunch, and so do you; also it is 
necessary, before starting, to send some wires.”’ 

We landed about half-an-hour later. Gaskin dispatched his business, 
and, having lunched, we returned to the Vigilante and immediately set 
off full speed for Margate. 

The run was delightful, but entirely lacking in incident. We arrived 
alongside the jetty some two-and-a-half hours after leaving Sheerness, and 
landing, proceeded at once by cab to the North Foreland signal-station, 
which is, as everybody knows, at the Lighthouse, whilst Dismal ran the 
Vigilante to an anchorage. 

It was now five o’clock. In rather more than an hour it would be sun- 
set ; but as we rose the Channel over the Downs, we saw, with misgiving, a 
westerly cloud-bank creeping mackerel-backed across the heavens. The 
sun was already sinking through the vanguard clouds, and there was very 
little chance of a lengthy twilight. 

Ordering the cabman to wait, we hastened to the edge of the cliff, and 
quickly discovered the Wandle lying quietly at anchor immediately off 
the point, a wreath of steam escaping from her valves; but the Spindriff 
was not in sight.” 

The agent, warned by one of Gaskin’s wires, had, however, not been 
idle ; and as we stood searching the neighbouring sea, he came from his 
look-out, and, handing us a glass, pointed in the direction of the North 
Sand Head. 

“You will find her lying about a mile inshore of the lightship,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ She passed here shortly after the tug came to anchor.” 

After assuring himself of the truth of this statement, Gaskin hurried into 
the little office where we received news of the Zanzibar’s progress. She 
was coming along rapidly, and keeping fairly within the fourteen knot speed 
Gaskin had allowed. A message from St. Catherine’s point informed us she 
had passed that headland at 10 a.m. Another from Beechy Head Coast- 
guard station, stated: ‘‘ Zanzibar, R.M.S., passed 2.45 p.m.; all well.” 
But the wire from Dover had not arrived; indeed, we could not expect it 
until after six o’clock; so, leaving the signal station, we entered a cab and 
drove by the cliff road a short distance towards Broadstairs, where we 
discovered a not impossible means of descending to the beach. The evening 
was drawing in rapidly when we again entered the operating-room at the 
signal station. A clerk, seated before the instrument, looked up on our 
approach, and shook his head. No message had arrived. 

Gaskin was growing impatient. The long days in London had done 
their work; and as I watched him champing on the bit of suspense, I felt a 
growing admiration for the man who could thus sacrifice rest and quiet for 
sO curious a species of excitement. As he paced to and fro the floor, with 
head slightly bent, hands clasped behind him, and his keen, straight brow 
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puckered in thought, I could see that he was gathering in the strands of 
circumstance ready for future use. It was as Dismal put it, ‘‘ When the 
Guv’nor fastens on a thing, he’s like a bloomin’ bull-dawg—you’ll never 
shake him off afore he drops.” Suddenly my friend paused, the needle 
vibrated spasmodically. A message was on the wires. 

‘* Read it out,’’ said Gaskin, ‘‘ as it comes.” 

The clerk’s voice sounded, giving us the words slowly : 

‘“* Dover—6.5 p.m.—Mail steamer—Zanzibar—passing—Lloyds.” 

‘“They are pushing her!” cried Gaskin. ‘‘ They intend to make the 
inner passage and wish to get through the Downs before dark. Now, 
Ralston, we can leave; Dismal will have arrived by this time. But,” he 
added, turning to the clerk, ‘‘to put the matter beyond a doubt, send a 
message to the agency at Deal, telling them to look out for the Zanzibar. 
Inform them at what hour she passed Dover, and if, after allowing sufficient 
time to elapse, she does not show up, direct them to wire you and signal to 
me the result as we have arranged.” 

When we again reached the gap through which we were to descend to 
the beach, the sun had set, and the western heavens were ablaze with 
splashes of fiery light. A violet haze was growing across the distant Straits ; 
the sea and sky lay merged in one extending shadow; and down at our feet, 
stealing across the crimson sea, puny, silent, in the distance, a small boat 
rowed shorewards from a fat-funnelled tug lying in bold silhouette farther 
seaward. : 

“Not Joey Dismal?’ I questioned, as my companion paid and dismissed 
the wondering cabman. 

‘Aye, Ralston. The Vigilante is more comfortable, but also, seeing we 
have no time for disguise, more easily recognised than is Dismal’s ‘ tosher.’”’ 

‘“ Disguise ?” I repeated. 

‘* Sometimes it 1s necessary ; indeed, I have been at considerable expense 
to render it effective. Itis my hobby. Some day I will show you. Come, 
let us get down.” 

The descent presented difficulties, some that, in cool blood, I should have 
hesitated to attempt, for my sky-scraping days are, I think, past; but, nerved 
by my friend’s keen face, and the undeniable charm of adventure, I felt 
again the old sting of daring, and leaped lightly into the ugly path at my 
feet. Besides, the breath of the sea was in my nostrils, and the mystery of 
the silent ingathering of these factors, making for romance or tragedy, 
thrilled in my veins. For as we struggled, slipped and clung down the old 
white cliffs, and thence across sea-weed strewn boulders to the sea, a 
Mail ship was steaming full speed through the violet shadows brooding over 
the distant Foreland, and two insignificant craft lay waiting her off the 
Northern Headland. 

What they wanted, why the Wandle was anchored close inshore, and 
the Spindriff lay so far out, we in the small tugboat—a veritable monster 
of funnel and discomfort—were presently to discover. As we neared the 
sea, Dismal’s cherry voice sounded in my ears. 
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“Hold on, sirs! Wait till I give you a back, or there’ll be wet feet an’ 
etceteras, wivout so much as a galley fire to dry by.” 

With his help we reached the tug dry foot, and immediately steamed 
towards Broadstairs; then, dowsing all nights, and covering the skylight 
rigidly, turned about and crept back towards the Foreland. 

It was quite dark, and the brilliant beacon on the cliffs flashed and died 
in solemn iteration as we lay stemming the flood, waiting in silence for 
information of the Zanztbar’s progress. Presently Gaskin, who had been 
anxiously watching the station, called Dismal for the signal lantern. Two 
red lights were burning on the edge of the cliff. 

‘“‘ We are safe to intercept them now,” he cried, ‘‘ she is coming through 
the Downs. Get behind the skylight, Dismal, and flash your lamp 
twice.” 

With this message Gaskin’s anxiety fled, he walked the deck jubilantly, 
rubbing his hands, watching alternately the northern and southern horizons. 
Half an hour passed. The silence was intense. Afar off, rolling with the 
thunder of a distant city, we could hear the dull surf-monotone as the 
swell leaped amidst the boulders. A few lights stole slowly past us far out 
at sea. Then a roar of steam burst bubbling on the night from the Wandle, 
lying almost within hail of ourselves, and the tall cliffs took up the sound 
and tossed it hither and thither, until the scared gulls came screeching from 
their nests and whirled about our ears in impotent flight. 

Suddenly a rocket, fired from the cliffs below Broadstairs, curved high 
through the night, and burst into a glittering shower of silver balls. 

‘*That’s her, sir!’’? Dismal whispered as we crouched together behind 
the engine room skylight. ‘‘ She’s comin’ along.” 

‘You are wrong, Dismal,” said my friend, quietly. ‘‘ That isa signal to 
the Wandle. It came from the shore. Look!” ) 

He pointed towards the solitary riding light astern, and, as he spoke, we 
saw the answering signal. 

The glare from a pyrotechnic light wavered for fully a minute, lighting 
the old paddle-boat with wierd effect. We could see distinctly the men 
standing on her bridge, and, as if further proof were necessary, a moment 
later a grinding sound came down the wind. The Wandle was heaving up 
her anchor. 

‘‘ There are people engineering this business,” said Gaskin, when he had 
dispatched Dismal with an order to the skipper, ‘‘ who know the ropes as 
well as Ido. There is a sailor in it. Of that I am certain.” 

‘‘Surely,”’ I interposed, ‘‘ you do not mean to suggest that either of the 
ship’s officers are playing so low? MHang it all—for the sake of the old 
service— . 

‘‘ Every profession has its blackguards, Ralston; why should sailors be 
exempt? I know the managing director of a firm in London, who is rascal 
enough to’rob a church. He was a sailor, remember.” 

I was silent ; I knew Gaskin spoke the truth. 

“He is one_of those gentlemen who would disgrace any profession. 
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At present he is a business man, and avails himself of the quibbles of 
Company Law, to get at his friends.” 

Gaskin stopped short; his voice had taken that queer, grating sound 
I had learned recently to understand. He walked quickly to and fro a 
moment, then halting, put his hand on my shoulder. ‘ Pardon me,’ he 
said, ‘‘it is a sore subject, a man trusted his friends, now he trusts only 
his enemies. 

‘‘You are so new to all this, Ralston,” he continued, after standing 
awhile searching the horizon with his glasses, ‘‘ that the mere suspicion of 
a sailor doing wrong stirs your blood, and puts your reason in mutiny with 
your knowledge of human nature. Once I was like you—I believed—now, 
I hope the rascals are few and far between. 

‘‘ Remember the aspirations of some of these men, their villainous pay, 
the hardships, the risks, all thrown in at anything between six and twelve 
pounds a month, and then you will be ready to acknowledge it is possible. 
Hallo! What is the Wandle up to?” 

I looked ahead, and, by the light of several globe lanterns flashing about 
the tug’s quarter, saw a group of men busily engaged in swinging out and 
preparing a boat, evidently as an addition to the wherry they were already 
towing astern. 

Gaskin hurried forward and spoke to the skipper. 

‘‘ Send down to your engineer,” he whispered ; ‘‘ tell him to keep his fires 
well in hand, and on no account to let her blow off; then creep a bit 
nearer.” 

His orders were obeyed, and in a few minutes we had drawn sufficiently 
close to see that they had lowered the second boat in the davits. It now 
hung below the rail, just clear of the water. 

‘‘What can be the meaning of that?” I questioned, as Gaskin again 
came forward. 

‘‘At present,” he replied, ‘‘ 1 confess I am uncertain by which method 
they intend to stcp her. There are several of course. One or two involve 
considerable risk, another, the one I expected until now, is a decoy. But 
we shall not long be Icft in doubt. See! yonder comes a masthead light 
that should belong to a full-powered steamer. What do you make of it?” 

I ran a few steps up the rigging and paused to use my night-glasses. 
A bright point of light, flickering like a will-o-the-wisp in the swell, blinked 
on our southern horizon. 

“ You are right !’* I cried, under my breath. ‘‘ It is the Zanzibar.” 

And as I crawled down once more, a gruff voice hailing from the 
Wandle’s masthead, echoed across the channel. 

‘‘ Light broad off! Port a bit—port! That’s her!” 

‘“Go astern, Cap’n!” cried Gaskin, quickly. ‘‘ Hist! easy my lad 
Don’t use the telegraph. Pass the word; the sound of our gong would 
spoil the whole business.” 

‘‘T would give something to know exactly how they intend to stop her,” 
he continued, speaking to me as he watched the swerving tug ahead. 
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‘Why should they stop her,” I asked. ‘‘ She will anchor, a fact they 
know apparently as well as we do.” 

‘“‘ By stopping her, Ralston, they have a better chance of getting the 
second boat alongside unobserved. They will trust to the confusion which 
is sure to prevail, and rush in with the wherry.” 

‘Then where does the Spzndriff come in?” 

“The Spindriff? Oh, to carry the diamonds unobtrusively to Antwerp.” 

‘“‘A pretty costly venture.” I suggested. 

‘‘A hundred will go a long way to cover it, then remember the value of 
the prize, £50,000 insurance, plus the diamonds. Not to be sneezed at, eh, 
Ralston? Ahead a little faster, Cap’n, don’t lose her lights.” 

We drew steadily to the westward until within a dozen fathoms of the 
Elbow, where we lay watching silently the tactics of theenemy. The night 
was dark and slightly hazy over the land. A long, broken swell rolled up 
the straights, but lying where we were, close under the high cliffs, the sea 
was comparatively quiet. Suddenly the Wandle’s lights disappeared, and on 
searching the horizon with our glasses, we discovered they had taken 
them in, and were steaming towards the advancing mail boat. Except 
for a glimmering lantern hanging over the quarter, the tug was in total 
darkness. : 

‘*Great Scott!’’ cried Gaston, as he watched the manceuvre, ‘‘they intend 
to stop her with a vengeance! Round with her, Cap’n, don’t lose her.” 

We crept forward into the bows and, crouching down, peered over the 
rail. 

‘Where is the wherry ?”’ I questioned. 

“Towing, fully forty fathoms astern. Hence the twinkle of light aft.” 

‘““The Wandle has been insured, you say ?”’ I questioned again. 

Gaskin set his teeth. 

“Is there anything under God’s Heaven,” he cried, “‘ men will not do 
for gold!” 

We steamed cautiously on, following like a shadow in the tugboat’s 
wake, until the Zanzibar was within a quarter of a mile, then once again 
the stern lamp vanished and we saw the old paddle boat circle on her helm 
and head to intercept the mailship’s track. Then, too, we saw him hoist 
the dismal lights he had dowsed whilst steaming towards her. 

‘What rascally villainy!” cried Gaskin, hotly. ‘‘ By Gad! if it were 
not for the diamonds I would spoil their sport. Chut! it cannot be. 
They mean simply to frighten the mailboat’s officers.” 

The Zanzibar crashed on, a blaze of light streaming from ler triple row 
of ports. The steady drone of roaring fires, forced draught, and rolling 
machinery, waxed momentarily louder. A snatch of music swept down the 
wind; the passengers were at dinner, and the band played to amuse them. 

The two vessels were almost in line, when, suddenly, a hoarse bellow 
burst from the Wandle’s whistle, and we saw her sheering boldly seaward. 
At the same instant, a blaze of flame leaped into the darkness, and we 
discovered a man standing on her bridge, holding a blue light high above 
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his head, whilst another struggled savagely with an apparently immovable 
wheel. The boats that were hanging astern had vanished. 

A horrified cry broke from those of us who saw, and, as we dashed full 
speed to the rescue, the Mailship’s siren swept up the scale and died in an 
impotent shriek. Lights flashed. The engine-room gongs pealed. A 
babel of shouts echoed through the darkness— then —Gr-r-r-r-r-r-p ! 
Gr-r-r-r-r-r-p! And the s.s. Wandle was a shivering heap of broken planks, 
tortured iron, hissing steam, and bubbling waters. 

For some minutes we stood appalled at the sight, then Dismal’s voice, 
sounding strangely awe-struck, broke the silence. 

‘* Lumme!”’ he cried, ‘‘ if that ain’t a mawsterpiece, tell me what is.” 

‘“‘ Get her along, Cap’n!”’ cried Gaskin, his stern voice ringing harshly 
in myears. ‘‘ Under the bows with her, and get your boat ready!” 


PART III. 


Fifteen minutes later, Gaskin and I ascended the gangway of the now 
anchored Mailship; at the top we were met by the commander and chief 
officer. The former greeted my friend heartily, and, hurrying us through 
the maze of passengers crowding the brilliantly-lighted promenade, led us 
to his room. 

“Good Heavens! Gaskin,” he cried, when at length we were secure from 
observation ; ‘‘ what is all this about ? Telegrams from the under-writers, 
telegrams from Lloyds, from yourself, from my directors, and, to crown all, 
a steamer cut in half under my bows! What in the world does it all 
mean ? ”’ 

‘‘ Diamonds,” said Gaskin, briefly. 

‘‘Diamonds? My dear boy, we have no diamonds!” 

‘“One of your passengers has.” 

‘“Good Lord! You don’t say so! Then the collision was planned ?” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” said Gaskin, gravely. 

‘‘ Walters !”’ cried the commander, turning to his servant, who stood 
just within the door, preparing the inevitable whisky and soda; ‘‘ go down 
to the purser, give him my compliments, and tell him to step here at once. 
Ask the chief officer to let me know directly the boats return. Sit down, 
Gaskin. Be seated, sir.”’ 

‘* Is Lady Wivenhoe still on board ?”’ Gaskin questioned. 

‘“* Yes, a wire from someone prevented her landing as she intended.”’ 

Gaskin smiled. 

“In that case,’ he rejoined, “‘ will you allow me to see her? It is a 
matter of extreme urgency. Also, will you please instruct the purser to 
bring up the case she placed in his charge shortly after leaving Melbourne, 
and a passenger list, as soon as possible.” 

Captain Houston made no remark, but instantly rose and spoke down a 
tube ; then, having despatched a messenger to Lady Wivenhoe, he re- 
entered the room and commenced to rummage ‘among the papers littering 
his writing table. 
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“T thought I could supply you at once with the list,” he remarked, as 
he handed one to my friend. ‘‘ Here you are.” 

Gaskin turned it over, examining the columns of names intently, then 
tossed it aside. 

‘‘T might have known it,” he cried. ‘‘ No, it is not there. Can I see 
the second cabin steward or whoever has chief access to the second saloon 
passengers ? ” 

‘‘ Anyone you like, my dear boy; the whole ship’s company if you wish 
It.” 

At this moment, a steward entered the cabin carrying a fairly large case, 
which, in obedience to a sign from the commander, he placed on the deck. 
As he turned away, a lady, clad in a shimmering dinner dress, and softly 
wrapped in a fleecy kind of shawl, entered with the purser, and stood 
smiling in the doorway. 

I glanced up, involuntarily startled by the vision of radiant womanhood 
standing framed in the dark hangings of the captain’s door. This was 
Lady Wivenhoe, the lady whose husband had figured in the papers until 
his name had become a bye-word for rascality; who had dragged her slowly 
down the path of his questionable adventures until she had refused any 
longer to live with him, and had finally left him in Melbourne. She stood 
before us, tall, dark, aristocratic, with a face of exquisite beauty, a face 
whereon I could trace a lingering touch of sadness despite the smile with 
which she acknowledged Captain Houston’s apologetic introduction. 

“ You all look dreadfully solemn, Captain,” she remarked, with a pretty 
rippling laugh, as he led her to a seat on the sofa. ‘‘ Is it a court-martial 
on the collision? If so, pray acquit me of all complicity, for I was at 
dinner when it occurred.” 

‘And yet,” said Gaskin, as he leaned forward, watching her intently, 
‘curiously that collision occurred on your behalf, Lady Wivenhoe.” 

‘Captain Gaskin!” 

Her manner changed instantly, she half rose, her face flushed crimson, 
ihen, recovering her composure, she leaned back on the settee, and, 
clasping her hands, cried— 

‘‘T was joking; you, I see, are inearnest. Pray explain.” 

‘‘ Pardon me if I appear brusque,”’ Gaskin replied ; “‘ the truth is I have 
but little time to spare and must ask you some questions, if you will 
permit me. I do not conceal from you that I have absolutely no authority 
to do so; but, if I may be allowed to advise, I beg you will answer.” 

Lady Wivenhoe bowed assent, without remark. 

“Thank you. Now will you please tell me,” my friend continued, ‘ what 
the case contained which you handed to the purser shortly after leaving 
Melbourne ? ” 

‘“My jewels,” she answered, without the smallest hesitation. 

The purser started, but, on a sign from the commander, remained silent. 

‘“Were they very valuable, Lady Wivenhoe ? ”’ 

‘They are heirlooms. Yes, they are very valuable.” 
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‘“Do you know whether they are insured ?” 

_“Tnsured?” she returned; laughing at the question. 

‘Insured for £50,000, some months ago ? ” Gaskin questioned, quietly. 

Lady Wivenhoe stared in blank amazement. 

‘‘They have not been insured,” she replied, with a touch of hauteur, 
‘‘with my knowledge.” 

‘Quite so,” said Gaskin, ‘‘I was not unprepared for that. But one 
question more and I will not trouble you further. Is Mr. Stuart Wivenhoe 
returning with you?” | 

‘*My husband could not accompany me,” she returned, nervously, a 
‘deadly pallor overspreading her face. ‘‘ He, I believe, intends following by 
the next boat.” 

‘‘Tam infinitely obliged. And now, Capta'n Houston, will you allow 
the purser to open the case? And whilst that is being done, as I have but 
little time, may I see the second steward—or whoever it 1s—as I have a few 
questions to put to him also?” 

The: commander drew us to the fore end ofthe room, where, just within 
a venetian screen, was a door. The steward saluted as we approached. 

“Ts there among the second-class passengers,” Gaskin questioned, ‘‘a 
person of either sex who is in anyway peculiar—you understand what I 
mean—who acts strangely, as though, for instance, he or she were in 
hiding ? ” 

The steward thought a while and finally said he believed not, but 
suggested that the second saloon bedroom steward would probably be 
better able to answer the question. 

‘Send him,” said Gaskin. 

The steward had, however, anticipated this, and, stepping without, 
beckoned his subordinate. 

Gaskin repeated his question. 

‘‘ There’s No. 167, sir,” he replied, after a few minutes thought, ‘one 
of them Australian derelicts. Drinks a deal, plays cards a lot, never has 
meals with the rest, an’ plays Old Harry with the regulations at night- 
time.”’ 

‘‘ Man or woman?” 

“Man, sir. Fairly tall, slight, spotty face, ginger moustache, an’ an 
eye-glass, for all the world as cocky as Joey Chamberlain, sir.” 

‘Where did he join?” 

‘* Adelaide, sir.”’ 

‘What name?” 

‘ Johnson.” 

‘ Just so,” said Gaskin, ‘no originality, a very poor specimen. Find 
out where he is now.” 

Gaskin turned and re-entered the room. Lady Wivenhoe was standing 
beside the open jewel case, gazing with horrified eyes at the empty trays. 

‘“‘ They are all gone!’ she gasped, as we approached. ‘‘Every one is 
gone; the case is empty !”’ 
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‘I feared so,” said Gaskin; ‘‘ but have patience, Lady Wivenhoe ; you 
shall not lose the diamonds.” 

‘‘ By which it is quite obvious you mean to infer I shall suffer some sort 
of loss,” she replied, quickly. 

‘‘T think it possible,” he returned. Then, approaching her, he added 
significantly: ‘‘ The room is rather warm, I fancy, would you mind a short 
turn on deck ?” | 

‘‘T shall be delighted,” she replied. Then, without further remark, she 
placed her hand on Gaskin’s arm and left the cabin. 

What transpired during the short interval that ensued I never learned 
precisely. Gaskin entered alone after a while, with the quiet, strained look 
in his eyes that I: know denotes ‘the beginning, or end, of a difficult task. 
Joey Dismal had returned and was waiting with the tug at the gangway, 
and my friend was impatient to be off. | 

We made our way slowly along the deck, and, just as we reached the 
ladder, the steward, who had been dispatched to find ‘‘ Mr. Johnson,” rushed 
to meet us in great excitement. 

‘‘Sir!’’? he cried; ‘‘ No. 167’s not in his room, He’s not on deck, an’ 
the master-at-arms can find nothin’ of him, fore or aft. Then hs port- 
ynanteau, the only bit of luggage he had on board, is gone from his room, 
too. There’s nothing left as big as a tooth-brush !” 

‘Right!’’ said Gaskin. ‘‘Then we will get away at once.” And, witha 
hurried whisper to Captain Houston, my friend and I made our way quickly 
to the tug. 

‘“You picked them up then, Dismal?” said Gaskin, as we steamed 
silently away from the giant Mailship. ‘‘ Where are they? ”’ 

“‘Headin’ straight fer the Spzndriff, sir. Goin’ fer all they’re worf in 
the wherry.”’ 

** Did they see you ?”’ 

‘*‘ Never give them no chawnce, sir. We just puffed out dead slow an’ 
waited till they came snakein’ along; two pullin’, two doin the toff, aft.” 

“Right! get her along!” 

Dismal returned to the steering screen without a word, whilst we walked 
forwara and stood in the shelter of the forecastle scuttle watching the long, 
heaving swell as it rolled from out the black horizon. 

‘‘A while ago, Ralston,” said my friend, ‘“‘ I told you I was certain a 
sailor was engineering this business. 1 was right, there are two sailors in 
it, but luckily for your amour propre, not one of the ship’s officers.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear that,” said I, ‘‘ who then Is it ?” 

‘‘Sharp and Wivenhoe. Both are sailors.” 

‘‘- You don’t mean it!” I exclaimed. 

‘* Wivenhoe we may dismiss from the category as an inefficient, he was 
once a naval officer, but Sharp is the leading hand.” 

“IT understood you to say that Sharp was a Jawyer ?” 

‘‘He is a lawyer; he was also a sailor—a purser to be precise—in an 
Eastern Mail-service, where he made the acquaintance of the Hon. Stuart 
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Wivenhoe during a voyage. On the homeward passage, something 
happened to the specie and the purser found it necessary to resign. For 
some years previous to this, he had been managing clerk to a firm of 
London solicitors, and, on his disgrace—I may explain that his resigna- 
tion is only a polite way of putting what actually happened—he seems to 
have fallen back upon the law as a means of livelihood. 

‘“‘ Later, he was implicated in some unpleasant business concerning the 
legacy of a ward, and was struck off the Rolls. Hence we now find him 
on the lower rung, as the legal adviser of the Jew money-lender, Olney. 

‘‘ From this, it is not difficult to trace the rest. Olney is one of the Jew 
fraternity with whose help Wivenhoe has sunk from bad to worse. With 
Sharp’s assistance and nautical knowledge, Olney has ventured to recoup 
what was, owing to recent circumstances, lost money. Stuart Wivenhoe, 
ruined, degraded by drink, and unutterably careless as to whether he lived 
or died, has proved an easy tool in the hands of the viper lawyer, Sharp. 
Stuart Wivenhoe is the Australian derelict, No. 167, of whom we have 
heard from the steward ! ” 

‘‘ Then you expect to find him on the Spindriff?”” I questioned, amazed 
at my friend’s explanation. : 

‘‘ I do,” he returned, emphatically. ‘‘And I expect to discover Sharp 
also.” 

‘‘ Is it possible ?”’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘T have my data,” Gaskin replied, decidedly. ‘‘It is easy to read 
between the lines.” 

‘What a frightful affair for that sweet woman!” Icried. ‘I pray you 
may be wrong.” 

‘It should be a happy release for her, Ralston.”’ 

‘* Release ? ” 

‘Aye! if he is—a—man, it should be a release.” 

I made no comment. My friend’s stern voice rang with deep meaning, a 
child must have understood him. I could not fail to do so. I turned to 
look across the water. 

The night was dark and the lights of passing vessels gleamed in little 
points of flame low down on the unseen horizon. Two miles distant, we 
could see the riding lamp of the anchored Sfindriff, lying near the intenser 
beacon on the North Sand Head. We ourselves, in contravention of all 
regulations, were steaming full speed without a glimpse of visible light. 

The skylight, the engine room, the ports, the companion, even the 
binnacle, was jealously screened, so that not a gleam escaped. All hands 
were gathered in the bows, searching the black water for signs of a boat. 
But, as time drew on, it became a question whether we should overtake 
them before they reached the barge. Having run considerably more than 
half the entire distance, Gaskin ordered the engines to be set slow, and we 
crept on like a dark shadow, silent but for the throbbing machinery, until 
the loom of the barge’s black sails grew large before us. 

She was lying in the path of the swell, rolling heavily, apparently 
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without a soul on deck, but, as we drew nearer, we discovered by the 
splashing, that a boat was lying close under her stern, and, by the light of 
a globe lantern, saw the men were climbing on board. 

We stole silently on. Scarcely a sound broke the stillness. Then, 
suddenly, just as we were close upon them, a voice sounded, hailing us in 
swift alarm. | 

‘Hard a-starboard! Hard over, Skipper! Cawn’t ye see our bloomin’ 
glim !”’ 

‘‘That’s Ruffy Welton, sir,” Dismal whispered. ‘‘ Will I awnser?”’ 

“No!” 

In another second we had swept alongside, then, as we touched the 
Spindriff’s gunwale, Gaskin, Dismal, and I sprang on board in the wake of 
the rigging, and crept cautiously aft.: And as we went, a second voice 
sounded from the group gathered about the wheel. 

‘Look out! she’s making fast to us! Hang it all, skipper, we can’t 
have that, we aren’t a mooring buoy, you know!” 

‘‘ Hist!” said the first speaker. ‘‘ Get you down below, sirs. Leave 
it to me. Naathen, Skipper! Wot’s yer bloomin’ game; this ain’t the 
w’arf, an’ we ain’t derelick, so clear out! ”’ 

‘‘Stand back, Ruffy Welton!” cried Gaskin, as he sprang aft, revolver 
in hand. ‘‘ Down tools! or you are a dead man!” 

‘“‘Gawd! If it ain’t the guv’nor!” he returned, brought to by the sullen 
glint of the pistol. ‘‘ Right, sir, don’t you shoot; I’m quiet, I am! ”’ 

One man succeeded in springing through the skylight before we could 
reach him, the other, Dismal and I held fast by the throttle. The rest of 
the crew scuttled forward. 

‘Right, sir!” shouted Dismal; ‘‘ you go an’ help the Guv’nor. This 
here bloke ain’t more than a whipper-snepper at any time, an’ wiv this 
here kercher round his neck, why the odds are long wiv me. And, sir!” 
this to Gaskin, who still held the skipper motionless; ‘‘ you can take 
Ruffy’s word. He’s clean handed; I'll awnser for him like a bird.” 

‘‘That’s a straight fact, sir,” Welton returned, ‘‘ It’s nothin’ to me so 
long as I get me ten quid; I’m chartered, that’s wot I am.” 

Gaskin turned, and, stationing me over the cabin skylight, asked 
me to keep the man covered whilst he went below. I opened the flap wide 
and, leaning down, pointed my revolver into the room. A man was sitting 
on the settee, staring blankly at a Gladstone bag which lay before him on 
the deck. In another moment Gaskin had entered the cabin, pistol in 
hand. 

“Mr. Stuart Wivenhoe?” he questioned. 

‘‘ My name, sir,” the other returned, without looking up. 

‘‘T wish you to return with me to the Zanzibar; Lady Wivenhoe—is 
waiting—for you ” 

The man gasped, but made no audible response. He sat fumbling 
nervously with something hidden between his knees, a pitiably abject 
specimen of humanity. ‘ 
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‘““ What answer shall I give to Lady Wivenhoe?” Gaskin questioned, 
sternly. ‘‘ Time presses—a man must have an answer to give.” 

“You are right, sir. A man must—he has!” 

‘* Look out, Gaskin !”’ I shouted, as I detected a sudden movement. 

The man glanced up deprecatingly. 

‘“‘ Say—” he returned, with contracting muscles, “that sometimes there 
is no answer words can give.” 

A sharp report rang through the narrow cabin as he spoke. A blaze of 
flame leaped before my eyes, and the light went out. But when I had 
descended the steps with a globe lantern, I found my fears were groundless. 
Gaskin was uninjured, but the man had given his answer and his life. 


A salmon-tinted dawn was creeping slowly through the haze, which 
lay like wisps of ruddy steam across the eastern sea-scape, when 
Gaskin and I stole silently up the Zanzibar’s gangway, carrying the Glad- 
stone and the diamonds. No one but the Quartermaster at the head of 
the ladder and the officer sipping coffee on the bridge saw us return, for 
my friend was anxious, for Lady Wivenhoe’s sake, that the upshot of our 
adventure should remain secret, at all events until the people were dispersed. 

At daylight, whilst we rested in Captain Houston’s comfortable room, 
the anchor was picked up, and an hour later his servant came to call us on 
deck. 

We stepped up to the bridge, and following the commander’s indication, 
looked down to starboard where a fat-funnelled tug was snorting defiantly 
Londonward, towing a black-sailed barge. 

It was Joey Dismal with his “ tosher,” making the best of his way to 
Gravesend, with the ‘‘ viper” in comfortable irons below hatches, and the 
‘derelict ” stranded in the Spindriff’s small cabin. 
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“ Here’s a telegram from the master.” 


‘“’Ow do you know ?” 
“Why, d’you think I can’t tell his handwriting ?” 
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THE IDLER’S CLUB. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME, W. L. ALDEN, JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., 
AND A. H. LAWRENCE. 


BORES. 
I have met so many; and each in his or her own line so 
Mr. Jerome unapproachable ; I feel it would be unjust to give to any one pre- 


eminence over all the others. It is with such, as with one’s 
maladies: the greatest is the one that is with us. Suffering from a 
headache one says to oneself: “ A toothache now I would notmind. Witha toothache 
one can go about and do things. But with this head——.” Witha shawl round one’s 
head and surrounded by laudanum, chloroform, ether, and creosote, one yearns for 
the gout that when possessed one scorned. So in the theatre, beside the man who 
remembers Phelps and Macready, one thinks all other bores mere whimsical com 
panions. I remember sitting in the Lyceum Pit one first night. Two men sat near 
me engaged in a low but earnest conversation. Or rather it would be more ccrrect 
to say one man talked while the other, with a visage growing every moment grimmer, 
listened. What they were talking about I could not hear, but later on I guessed it 
from a remark of the younger man, which I did hear. He said—and rarely have I 
heard a voice fuller of the concentrated passion of hate—‘‘Oh damn the elder 
Kean!” an observation that brought the conversation to an abrupt conclusion. But 
perhaps, if compelled to express an opinion, most of us would agree that the greatest 
bore is he who is the greatest bored. I knew such a one in the days of my youth— 
in our years of discretion we avoid them. Getting up in the morning bored him: 
he only did it because he was such a bore. Books bored him: he read them to 
escape from conversation. Amusements bored him: he went to the theatre to avoid 
his friends. At serious talk he yawned. At humour he rose and left the room. It 
impressed one that he went on living to put off as long as possible the bore of 
dying. We younger men admired and revered him. He grew into our ideal, and in 
our lesser, feebler way, we, in imitation of him, cultivated assiduously the art of being 
bored. His yawn we practised before the glass. What would have been the end 
of it I wonder, but one day, to escape the monotony of bachelorhood, he married. 
Providence has blessed the union with eleven children—seven boys and four girls. 
He lives in the suburbs, and goes up to Town every morning by the eight-thirty train. 
Returning, he generally carries, in addition to his umbrella and black bag, a heavy- 
looking fish basket and a few brown-paper parcels. He reads 77¢-Bits, and devours, 
with laughter, the jokes on the frent page. Ido not say that a wife and eleven 
children would be the cure for all bores, but there are those upon whom I would like 
to try the prescription. 
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In order to know the grandest achievements of which bores 
W. L. Alden are capable it is necessary to enter the American consular service. 


pti arena , Whenever an American bore rises to eminence in his profession he 
af Boeck: ee visits Europe in order to test his powers on the consular representa- 


tives of his country. The British Consul declines to submit to the 
visits of British bores, because he knows that they have not the power to remove 
him from office ; but the unfortunate American Consul lives in fear of offending any 
fellow-countryman, for the man may be a Congressman, or he may be possessed of 
political influence in this city or village, and, if the Consul does not treat him with 
the utmost deference, he may procure the immediate dismissal of the offending officer. 
During the four years that I was in the American consular service, I encountered 
bores without number, many of whom were of enormous calibre. A single example 
will give a hint of what the American Consul suffers from bores. One morning, about 
ten o’clock, a man entered my office, and, seating himself beside my desk, began to 
prove his claim to the championship of boredom. For three consecutive hours he 
talked in a droning voice, never once saying anything that any human being could have 
wished to hear, and never showing the slightest sign of weariness. My clerk came in 
to consult me half-a-dozen times, in the charitable hope that the bore would perceive 
that he was in the way, but the well-meant effort was wholly in vain. About one 
o’clock, I mustered up courage to inform the bore that my breakfast hour had arrived, 
and that I really must beg him to excuse me. At the same time I asked him if there 
was anything that I could do for him. He reflected for a moment, and then said, 
“Well, Mr. Consul, just at this moment I can’t think of anything that you can do for 
me ; but I tell you what I'll do, I’!] go home and have a talk with my wife, and if we 
can think of anything that you can do, why, I’ll call round here to-morrow and let you 
know.” 

Nothing short of a forty-two calibre bullet can make any impression on this type of 
bore. I knew a Consul, stationed in a town in the North of Germany, where the cold 
is severe in winter, and he told me that he had gone through cne winter without any 
fire in his office, in the vain hope of freezing visitant bores. ‘‘ But,” he added sadly, 
“it didn’t work. The bores used to button their overcoats, and wrap their legs with 
my newspapers. and then talk for the next two hours on the superiority of American 
methods of heating ofhces.” This touching anecdote is only one of a hundred that 
might be cited in proof of the fact that the bore who haunts American consular 
offices is the most malignant and persistent of his kind. 


* * * * 3 


A friend of mine, a distinguished and brilliant member of the 
en McCarthy, House of Commons, tells that he once happened to get into some 
oor Sacer personal quarrel at Boulogne, and he asked the driver of his hired 
them: chariot whether there were any lawyers in that city. The driver 

shrugged his shoulders, flung out his hands, and said, “ Alas, 
Monsieur! What city has them not?” I am asked to write about bores I have met, 
and I am inclined to answer, in the same spirit, Alas! what bores have I no¢ met? JI 
have been editor of a daily newspaper; I have been a member of the House of 
Commons for nearly twenty years ; I have taken part in many contested elections ; I 
have travelled in many countries—and to think of asking me about the bores I have 
met! Another friend of mine, also a distinguished man, boasts that he has been 
gifted by heaven with the happy faculty of boring the bores. I make no such vain 
boast ; I hope I know my place too well. I can only submit with a certain seeming 
of goodwill and, as I flatter myself, with a little of that proud patience which, 
according to some high authority, the gods love. But to write all that I could write 
about bores I have met would mean a row of volumes, and I am sure the Idlers’ 
Club does not want shat. 
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It may be that other Idlers, who have been able to satisfy 
dig al bey their idling propensities by encircling the globe in their travels, 
saade others acties. will cite instances of foreign extraction, but, for my own part, I 

shall continue to hold aloft the Union Jack,.so to speak, and 
maintain that the thorough-bred, home-grown, British Bore has no equal. He is 
indigenous to the soil, and the very virtues which enable John Bull to flourish so 
exceedingly, are transmitted, by the Bore, into a conglomeration of something almost 
too dreadful to contemplate. It is not difficult to understand why the British Bore 
should be such a leviathan. The same qualities which enable the typical Englishman 
to maintain his ground, no matter what the hazards may be (I am not now referring to 
Foreign policy), and by dint cf force of character and clear-headedness—not to say 
anything of more aggressive, physical qualifications—to establish himself as a 
governing power amongst a strange people in a strange land, are just the qualities 
which enable the British Bore to hold on tenaciously to his victim, notwithstanding 
the victim’s polite or fierce struggles for liberty, It. is, moreover, the characteristic 
coolness of the Briton which enables the Bore to overlook your increasing discomfiture, 
and to metaphorically ram his fist down your throat or poke his finger in your eye 
with the bland smile of one who is conscious of doing you a favour. 

In some respects I think the Bore with the enlarged bump of “ self-esteem ” 
deserves front rank—and a birching There is, however, something so amazing in 
his outburst of vanity that, if you have time to think over it and look at the other 
side of it, there is a touch of humour about it that may save this creature from being 
a completely superlative Bore. I remember one such instance. An auburn-haired, 
blue-eyed young man, of about five-and-twenty, “fresh” from ten years reporting in 
the provinces. He had been appointed sub-editor of a literary weekly, let us call it 
The Battler, very capably edited by the ablest of Editors, who no doubt engaged 
this provincial genius with the object of having a fool in the office by way of 
enjoyment, in the same manner that a clever literary man, subject to fits of depression, 
has been said to occasionally find refreshment in a half-penny novelette—when he is in 
a very low way indeed. It chanched that this young man met me one afternoon and, 
it probably being my “unlucky day,” I was enveigled into taking a walk with him 
down Fleet Streét. ‘The conversation was conducted by him, and the remarks he 
made only dealt with one subject—himself. 

The last remark he made to me will suffice as an index to those which preceded 
it and, by simply quoting it, I need bore the reader no further with this feeble creature. 
Said he, in a provincial accent which slightly obscured the names of those worthies 
to whom he referred, ‘‘ Now, Conan Doyle, Kipling, and Anthony Hope may be all 
very clever, but look here, do you think that they are clever enough to do 
my work as sub-editor of Zhe Battler?” It needed a few minutes’ contemplation of 
this young man’s plastic features before I could realise that he was perfectly serious, 
and finding him hopefully waiting for a reply to the question, I realised how 
futile would be any effort on my part, no matter how meritorious, to answer the fool 
according to his folly. This description of Bore is invariably pachydermatous, so I 
murmred some explanation of my departure, and fled. This journalist genius had 
an assurance which—without saying it grudgingly—I have not known surpassed, and, 
as business brought me into contact with him on several occasions, I discovered that 
this frame of mind never left him. He must have made many victims, and they will 
the better recognise this slight sketch of him if I add that, amongst the many 
developments of his weird egotism, he had a pleasing habit of repeating the latter 
patt of some commonplace to be certain that you understood him. Thus :—‘ Of 
course it would take me several months to write a better book than ‘Three Men in 
a Boat,’” and, this utterance having fallen on your ear with painful distinctness, 
there would come the echo-refrain, “ As I say, a better book than ‘ Three Men in a 
Boat.’” It was only in accordance with his maniac-egotism that he should exercise 
care that his pearls of wisdom did not escape one’s collection. Loud-sounding | 
vessels, however empty, impress some people profoundly, and he certainly bid fair to 
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rise to great distinction, but, for some reason which I have never tried to fathom, 
and after lis salary had been ‘‘raised ” about every two months, he was dismissed 
suddenly, without even the customary ‘‘notice,” and it seems a painful thing for 
London that he must have found his way back to the provinces. 

Notwithstanding his little désacle, I know he will become Mayor of his town, or 
be knighted, or something, just as one throws a penny to an importunate organ- 
grinder in order to get rid of him. ‘These eeotstaunalics have a boring capacity 
which would penetrate granite. 

Most of us like to talk a bit about the special work in which we are engaged, but 
there is a line, intangible and indefinable, crossing which, we either bore or are 
bored, and one is reminded of the Punch sketch of the wealthy retired tradesman, 
who, having found his way into the studio of the painter whom he patronised, and 
being desirous of immediately interviewing its owner, banged his umbrella on the 
floor and yelled “Shop!” ‘The literary-tyro-“‘ shop” is indeed terrible. After three or 
four hours statement and questioning from this Bore on the subject, one firally 
retires to a well-earned rest, to dream that one is agonisingly spinning out miles of 
letterpress, whilst the Literary Shop Bore is carefully measuring it off with a rule, 
and is gleefully muttering “ten pounds per thousand,” or “‘ tenpence per thousand,” 
as the case may be. ‘The Literary Bore, also, has no hesitation in telling you the entire 
plot of his new book, without the slightest solicitation or feeling of interest on your 
part; and the performance is the more painful in that many who write creditably, talk 
abominably, and after they have unfolded their story or play to you, it is difficult to 
believe that anything they have written can have sneaked into print. The worst 
instance I have ever known of the Literary Bore was a woman—an authoress of 
considerable vogue, and one who writes under a masculine nom de plume. One cannot 
call the circumstances to mind without daring to hope that, if one did what one was 
tempted to do, a sensible jury would bring ina verdict of ‘justifiable homicide.” 

After all, can there be a worse Bore than the interviewer, as the journalist with a 
biographical bent is sometimes rather ignominiously termed? Is not the courtesy 
with which he (or she) 1s treated a testimonial to the manners of this age? Shallitbe 
said that courtesy is old-fashioned, when anything which must be so profoundly 
buring is so patiently borne with? Looking back at one’s unceasing questionings, the 
yreenness of one’s acquaintance with the matter treated of, and the expertness and 
experience of the interviewed one, must there not have been times when the “ victim ” 
has felt that this shall be the interviewer’s last effort, and has held his hand rather than 
sully it with the blood of a mere Bore? It may be that my ability as a bore has 
made me the more resentful of being bored. 
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MONSIEUR LE Duc. MADAME LA MAROUISE. 


The tumbril is the last of a row of several, some of which have left, some of 
which stand at, the gates of the Conciergerie. The others are full ; in this, the Duc 
is alone. At the beginning of the conversation, the tumbril stands still; later, it 
ts moving slowly, escorted through a turbulent crowd by National Guards, to its 
destination in the Place Louis Quinze (Place de la Révolution). The time is Noon 
of a fine day during the Reign of Terror. 


tub in the others; and, by strange chance, every man next to his 

worst enemy—or at least his best friend’s husband. These rascals 

have no consideration. Ah, somebody coming here! I’mtohave 
company after all. A woman, too; deuce take it! (A Jady ts assisted into 
the tumbril. The Duc rises, bows, and starts). Marquise! (The Lady sinks on 
the bench across the tumbril). (He takes snuff, and murmurs) Awkward! 
(Pauses, murmurs again). Even her! Curse the hounds! 

MarguisE. I—I heard you had escaped. 

Duc. Ah, madame. I can no longer expect justice from you—only 
mercy. And—excuse me—M. le Marquis? 

MARQUISE. He—he has gone. 

Duc. Ah, yes, yes. He went before us. I remember now. Er—my 
condolences, Marquise. But on what pretext are you ? 

MARQUISE. They say that, as his wife, I shared his designs and was in 
his confidence. , 

Duc. How little they know of the world! (smiling). As his wife—in 
his confidence! How simple the blackguards are (Looks at her). I 
protest I feel my presence inopportune. 
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MARQUISE. No. (She holds out a litle stlver box). Will you hold this 
for me? (He takes 1t). You may look. (Opening it, he finds rouge and a 
powder-puff. The Marquise smiles faintly). 

Duc. (Shutting box). On my honour, you’ve no need of it this morning. 
Your cheeks display the most charming flush. Ah, we move! (She starts). 
Yes, yes, it jolts horribly. But I won’t drop the rouge. 

MarkQuiseE. Will it take long ? 

Duc. It? (Shrugs his shoulders). Oh, before you know, before you 
know. 

MARQUISE. No, no, I mean the journey. 

Duc. Ah, the journey! It will seem short now; before you came I 
feared the tedium. Though the crowd’s amusing enough. Look at that 
fellow! Why, in heaven’s name, does he shake his fist at me? He’s not 
one of my people, not even from my province. (Smiles at the crowd and 
seats himself by the Marquise). You're silent. Ah, I remember now, I 
remember. When we parted last you vowed you'd never speak to me again. 

Marquise. I thought I never should. 

Duc. The things we think we never shall do include all the most 
delightful things we do. 

MARQUISE. You seem to flatter yourself, monsieur. I meant what I 
said then; but times are changed. 

Duc. Faith, yes. The times more than I. 

MarQguiIsE. More than you! Ah, changeful times! 

Duc. And their changes bring more grief than any of mine could. 

MarQuisE. Oh, as for grief! It was your rudeness I deplored more 
than my loss. 

Duc. Iam never rude, madame. I may have been—— 

MARQUISE (low). Unfaithful ? 

Duc (low). Unworthy, madame. (She looks at him for'a moment and 
stehs. He smiles and 1s about to speak when a great shout is heard from the 
direction of the Place Louis Quinze. She starts, turns a little pale, and in- 
voluntarily stretches out a hand to him). 

Mar guise. What’s that? What’s happening ? 

Duc. Oh, they’re excited. In truth, my dear Marquise, I have long 
wished 

MaARQUISE. No, no, what was the shouting? 

Duc. Well—er—in fact, I imagine that the first of our friends must 
have arrived. 

MARQUISE (/ow). Arrived! (He smiles, takes her hand and kisses it, then 
holds out the rouge-pot with an air of mockery). No, no, I wont. 

Duc. Why,no! We've no need of it. Let me try to bring the colour 
to your cheeks, Once on a time I—well, at least I have been there when it 
came. Ah, it comes now! Listen to me. I have long wished to 

MARQUISE. To explain? 

Duc (smiling). Ah, you were always a little—a little—exacting. No, 
no. Nobody can explain these things — I wished only to 
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MarRQuISE. You daren’t apologise ? 

Duc. Ah, and you never were quite just to my good breeding. No, 
again! I wished to tell you frankly that I made a very great mistake. 
(A voice from the crowd shouts ‘To Hell with them!’ The Duc laughs). The 
Church’s prerogatives follow the King’s! Ah well! A terrible mistake, 
Marquise. 

MARQUISE (low, but eagerly). You suspected me of 
why you ? 

Duc. No, I suspected her. 

MARQUISE. Her? But of what ? 

Duc. Of wit, madame, and of charm. I was most unjust. 

MARQUISE (smuling). And not, perhaps, of one other thing—in which 
respect you were unjust too? 

Duc (looking at her a moment and then smiling). No, no, on my honour, 
I was not refused. 

MARQUISE. Oh, not refused! (She turns away). 

Duc. Shall I tell you the reason of that ? 

MARQUISE. Can’t I—I at least—guess the reason ? 

Duc. You, least of all, can guess it. I did not ask, Marquise. 

MARQUISE (turning quickly to htm). You didn’t—— ? 

Duc. On my word, no. You'll ask me why not ? 

MARQUISE. Why not, indeed? It was unlike you, monsicur. 

Duc. I thought of you—and, behold, it became impossible. At the 
moment your image—(another great shout is heard). Hum, they never get 
tired of the sight, it seems. (He glances at the Marquise, but she has not 
noticed the shout. He takes her hand and presses it gently). 

MARQUISE. Is it true? You ought to tell the truth now. 

Duc. Now? (Laughs). Ah, yes. 

MARQUISE. Really true? (She draws her hand away sharply). 

Duc. You don’t believe me ? 

MARQUISE. Yes, I believe you. But—but how stupid you were, 
monsieur. 

Duc. Eh? 

MARQUISE. How stupid you were, monsicur. 

Duc. True! (Takes snuff). True, by heaven! I was 
stupid. 

MARQUISE. To think that you could—— 

Duc. Love her ? 

MARQUISE. Forget me, Monsieur. Alas, I lose all my pride in—— 
(Pauses). 

Duc. In ? (Pauses. They smile and she blushes). 

MARQUISE. In any compliments you may have paid me. 

Duc (softly). Cruel! Well, it’s the fashion now. You won't forgive 
me? I must die twice to-day ? 

MARQUISE. Twice—die twice! (Loos at him and trembles a little). I— 
I had almost forgotten what—where we were. (1 fierce shoul is heard 
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sounding nearer now). Louis, they’ll—they’ll do nothing worse than—kill 
me? You don’t answer, Louis ? 

Duc. Yes, yes. There’s no fear—no fear of that. 

MARQUISE. But you hesitated. 

Duc (low). If we must talk of death, pray let it be of mine. (She 
glances at him and lays her hand on his for a moment). Yours seems too—too 
(smiles). I want aword. Well, too incongruous, dear Marquise. 

MARQUISE. I have confessed—and forgiven all my enemies. 

Duc. Am I yourenemy? Have you no forgiveness for your friends ? 
(She looks at him gravely for a moment, then smiles reluctantly). Why, we 
were growing grave! That would be a bad ending. 

MARQuISE. The most seemly ending! 

Duc. Forme? Oh, oh, Marquise! They’d think they’d got hold of 
the wrong man. Your hand’s a trifle cold. 

MARQUISE (laughing nervously). Well, if it is? We've stopped again. 
Are we near now ? 

Duc. At the entrance of the Place, I believe (Looks at her and goes on 
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quickly). You and I have walked here together beforenow. You remember ? 
Alone together—so often. (Rises). Forgive me. As you face towards the 
Place, the sun is in your eyes. Pray sit the other way. It’s pleasanter to 
look towards the river—cooler to the eye. You remember our walks, dear 
Marquise ? 

MARQUISE. You still look towards the Place, though. 

Duc (laughing). Why, yes, I can’t have the dogs saying I daren’t. 

MARQUISE. Are they to say it of me, then, monsieur? (She rises and 
stands by him, looking towards the Place where the scaffold is now visible). 

Duc (removing his hat and bowing humbly). 1 beg your pardon. 

MARQUISE (very low). Dear Louis, dear Louis. 

Duc. I thought life done. I was wrong a thousand times. 

MARQUISE. I cried when you 

Duc. Ah, if I beg them to torture me? Would that atone? 

MARQUISE. They found me crying. Think of the humiliation ! 

Duc. Oh, I must have a talk with a priest—after all I must! (She 
turns away with a sob and then a gasping laugh). Aye, that’s life, dearest 
Marquise, and perhaps it’s the other thing, too. 

MARQUISE. I care less now, Louis. 

Duc. Give me your hand a minute. Yes, it’s warmer now. And the 
rouge—why, madame, I swear the rouge is utterly superfluous. Shall we 
throw it to the mob? It’s their favourite colour. I'll leave it in the cart— 
when they turn on one another, some hero may be glad of it. Margot, dear 
Margot, are you cold? I thought you shivered as your arm touched mine. 

MARQUISE (low). No. I’m—I’m just a little afraid, Louis. 

Duc. Oh, no, no, no, Margot, no. You’re cold. Or—(smuling). 
Come, flatter me. Say it’s agitation—say it’s joy. Come, Margot, say 
that. 

MARQUISE (drawing nearer). They didn’t know what they were doing 
when they sent me with you. 

Duc. The ignorance of the fellows is extraordinary. 

MARQUISE. Because—everybody knew. 

Duc. Alas, I was never too discreet! (More shouts are heard. The 
Guard in charge ef the tumbril cries “ Ready! We're the last.) Hum! For 
to-day I suppose he means. (He looks at her; her lips are moving. He takes 
off his hat and stands bareheaded. The movement of her lips ceases, and she 
turns to him. He smiles.) I think you have little need of prayer. 

MARQUISE. You say that? You?” 

Duc. Yes, I say that, Margot. (They are at the foot of the scaffold now.) 
As for me. Well, I have always followed the fashion—and prayers are not 
the fashion now. I was bitten by M. de Voltaire. By the way, perhaps 
he’s had something to do with this. And we made him the fashion! How 
whimsical! (The National Guard turns and points lis finger towards the 
scaffold.) What? Oh, at your service, Monsieur. (He turns to the 
Marquise smiling.) I must leave you—this time in love. 

MARQUISE. (Stretching out her hands.) Let me go first. 
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Duc. On my seul I couldn’t. (Softly.) The way is dark, let me show 
it you. 

MARQUISE. Louis, Louis. 

Duc. And now—look now towards the river. Pray—towards the river. 
I want you to remember me at my best. And, Margot—you musn’t—you 
musn’t want the rouge. Your hand is warm, still warm. 

MARQUISE. (Vehemen'ly.) I will go first. I—I can’t see you—I will 
go first. 

Duc. Your will is my law always. (She turns to descend.) It has been 
pleasant to come with you. 

MARQUISE. It was—easier—to come with you. 

. Duc. I am forgiven, Margot ? 

-MARQUISE. Louis, dear Louis. (He raises her hand to his lips. She goes. 
He stands bare-headed, facing the scaffold, while she suffers. Then he puts his hat 
on and mounts the scaffold. They carry past him the basket containing her head. 
A priest holds a crucifix before him. He starts and bows to the priest, removing 
his hat and flinging it away.) 

Duc. I beg your pardon, Father, but—I knew the lady very well. She 
died bravely, eh? Pardon? Think how we have lived as well as how we 
die? Yes, yes, most just, and—er, apposite. Die truly penitent? Ah, 
yes, yes. Forgive mc. I’m not master of my time. (He bows, and turns to 
the Executioncy and his assistants.) Don’t keep me waiting. My desire is 
to follow Madame la Marquise. What? ‘‘ The woman died well!’ God 
save us—the woman! Well, as you please. We shall say— (He places 
himself beneath the knife.) Shall we say Margot? Nobody was ever like 
Margot. (Smiles. Then looks up.) Well? Oh, you wait for me. Good! 
Messieurs allez ! 
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IN BEST BOHEMIA. 
“THE LANGHAM.” 


BY ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


WON DROUSLY vital, energetic, veritable microcosm ofartists, in 

the world of art representing mainly the best of what is termed 

modernism in black-and-white work and in painting; and in 

personality and manners all that makes the term Bohemianism 
worthy of consideration and a place in one’s dictionary. The socialism 
which is based on common similarity of purpose, common help, common 
advantage ; the socialism of the worker in art whose natural geniality is 
increased by the pleasure of work amongst fellow-workers ; a society which 
became a corporate body with a very lively soul of its own in the year 1830, 
and which—although obviously its years now number close on three score 
and ten—shows anything but signs of dismemberment and decay; a society, 
indeed, which is—in the most absolute sense of the word—unique, in its 
vitality, its methods, and its results. Itis only usage that need compel me 
to insert an indication of the title of the society at the head of this article 
in lusty capital letters, for no one pretending to know anything of the 
metropolis, or anything of artistic societies, can fail to realise, that such 
a description can only apply to The Langham. 
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The ‘‘ official” description differs from mine in that it gives names, 
places, and dates, and with an ordered lack of enthusiasm lays bare the 
machinery which is found indispensable to the proper working of the 
society. That this machinery is well worth inspecting is proved by the 
satisfactory nature of the results, and the way in which the society has 
forged ahead and held together for some seventy years without any serious 
differences of opinion or defection, except that, now and again, a member 
or so falls away from grace, or ceases to pay his subscription. But such an 
event is hardly regarded as a calamity, any more than a shipmaster would 
expect his craft to go down because a few molluscs had happily become 
detached from the sides of his vessel. 

This article will meet the eye of the reader at a time which has some 
historic association with beef and turkey, plum pudding and _ general 
festivity, if such matters can be cheerfully associated in the thoughts of any 
right-minded person. This suggestion of festivity, however, will serve me 
as an additional excuse—especially in an Idler community—if I am tempted 
to touch but lightly, and without any undue insistence, upon matters of 
detail and history, and I may, perhaps, be also forgiven if I omit to trace the 
evolution of Art (in its history) from the time of Charles Keene down 
to the translation of a certain defected landscape connoisseur. 
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Certainly, I shall 
not entirely shirk the 
serious part of the 
business, but I shall 
naturally be tempted to 
deal mainly with the 
social aspect of the 
Langham; perhaps, 
also, in mere person- 
alities—and I might 
claim that the latter 
task is really the more 
difficult, in that it may 
require some tact and 
discretion : artists, as a 
rule, not being the puny 
and effeminate creatures 
which the penny ro- 
mance has so often 
depicted. 

As everyone knows 
or should know, the 
full title of the Lang- 
ham runs as follows :— 

Bie Py PP ag ee Pe ‘“The Artists’ Society 
$F) Pb seh SE Phy a ee and Langham Sketch- 
: ing Club.” This brings 
us promptly to the 
question of the working basis ot the Society, and we shall find that the 
whole matter is quite as simple as a proposition in Euclid. So simple 
is it that I knew all about it until after several times interviewing some 
friends who are members—long-suffering, patient men—who stood my 
questioning for some hours at a stretch, and who then discovered that I | 
still understood very little about it. 

The greater includes the less, and in this case the greater, although not 
in mere numbers, is the Artists’ Society, and is composed of thirteen 
members and about seventy subscribers, the word member in this case 
having a special application, as the members are limited to the number 
mentioned and are the governing body. The members accept all responsi- 
bility, including that of the financial management of the place. They 
are, in fact, synonymous with the Committee: Messrs. G. G. Kilburne 
(the senior member and Treasurer of the society), W. D. Almond (curator), 
W. A. Breakspeare (keeper of the wardrobe), Stuart G. Davis, William 
Linnell, F’. Slocombe, Cyrus Johnson, J. E. Goodall, W. Monk, J. Giilich 
(President), J. Williamson (librarian), J. W. T. Manuel, Sidney H. Sime, 
and Edward C. Clifford, the hon. secretary. 
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The Society was founded eight years before the Queen came to 
the throne; there were eight men who first met together and constituted 
themselves the Society in 1830; and it was eight years after that the 
auxiliary Sketching Club was inaugurated. If I add that it is in 1898 
that this article appears in THE IDLER, I shall have said enough to show 
that a desperate fatality is linked with the figure eight in the history of 
the Club. 

The first meetings were held in exceedingly humble quarters in Gray's 
Inn Mews, afterwards in Clipstone Street, Portland Place, for many 
yeaas, until, finally, the land of promise was sighted and the present 
excellent rooms in Langham Chambers were built for the Society in 
1860. The notion of working together and emulating each other in the art 
which they had adopted as a profession, soon attracted fresh subscribers, 
and amongst those who have been active members of the Society in the 
past, one may call to mind Charles Keene, Sir John Tenniel, Sir James 
Linton, Stacy Marks, G. A. Storey, Fred Walker, Pinwell, Calderon, 
Fred Barnard, William Miiller, Sir Oswald Brierly (Marine Painter to the 
Queen), C. B. Brock (the sculptor), Luke Fildes, W. Q. Orchardson, D. V. 
Riviere, Sir Edward Poynter, T. B. Hardy, and Dudley Hardy, and I 
ought not to forget to add the name of W. S. Gilbert, although the most 
elaborate searching within the most secret recesses of the Club have 
failed to unearth any of the artistic work which he ought to have done. 

‘The first arrangement was to work together for a couple of hours in 
the evening, three times a week; but, from time to time, the number of 
evenings devoted to study were gradually increased until every week-day 
was occupied in the study of ‘‘ Historical, Poetical, and Rustic Figures.” 
In 1841, on the suggestion of William Miiller, the study of the antique 
was added to the curriculum, and, about the same time, the study of the 
nude, which has been, ever since, a leading feature of the Society. At 
the present time, the course followed is to take the nude and draped figure 
in alternate weeks. 

- It was in the same year, and under the presidency of Mr. John Absolon, 
that it was decided to elect a certain number of honorary members, and 
Mr. James R. Planché, dramatist and authority on costume and 
heraldry, was the first ‘‘celebrity”’ chosen. In honour of this election a 
conversazione was held, to which a number of distinguished and, no doubt, 
undistinguished guests were invited. These open nights are, at the present 
time, by no means the least interesting or least important features of the 
Langham, but I must say more concerning them presently. 

Friday nights, throughout the season, are devoted to the Sketching 
Club. Subjects are given, and the sketches, which may be in any medium, 
must be completed within the two hours. Then comes the ‘“ show-up,” 
when criticism is expected and is not withheld—an arrangement which not 
only helps to make artists, but good critics also, who display a mastery of 
niceties of expression in criticism in every shade, from the most favourable 
to the wholly damnatory. 
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After the ‘‘show-up,” at nine o’clock, comes supper, and when the 
talent (perhaps genius) of a life-time has been concentrated into the work 
of two hours, with the additional strain of subjecting the result to the 
criticism of other geniuses, exhausted nature demands immediate recupera- 
tion. Like everything at the Langham, the supper is of a healthily 
Bohemian character, consisting, so far as I have been privileged to discover, 
of two complete items of deglutition, beef and pickles, or pork-pie. It speaks 
well for the reliable and steady nature of the artistic digestion that there 
is a great demand for pork-pie. Occasionally—from what I can gather— 
faint grumblings are heard, and a demand for a slight change of diet, say 
on the special feast days of the Church; but, from what I know of the 
Langhamites, I believe that these signs of discontent and a proud stomach - 
mainly emanate from Mr. Sime. Not that Mr. Sime evinces any improper 
hauteur in these matters—far from it—and I believe he is a philosopher 
possessed of a mind which can soar above beef and pickles. Rather is it 
something in the nature of his work which brings him into opposition 
with the fare, and there may be something particularly difficult in main- 
taining a cynicism of outlook, or any definite quality of line, on pork-pie. 
But these are small matters, and if Mr. Almond and the others responsible 
have to face a little chaff here and there concerning the menu, it is to be 
hoped that the few who do occasionally manifest discontent will take 
example from Mr. Manuel, the natural poetry of whose disposition enables 
him to rise superior to epicurean instincts and to remain utterly in- 
different to such trivial matters as pickles and pie. 

It is, however, a very pleasant privilege for the mere outsider to have 
the opportunity of attending one of these suppers, and had Omar, on one 
or two occasions, been with me, I doubt nct but that he would have 
eschewed any allusion to the wilderness and a crust of bread in his 
Rubaiyat, and have substituted the statement that, with such men as those 
named in the course of this article, a bottle of beer and a pork-pie on such 
an evening ‘‘ is Paradise enow.”’ 

The reader will not, of course, confound the occasion of these suppers, 
which are private affairs, occurring automatically every Friday after the 
‘‘show-up ”—with the conversazioni, which are open nights, and only 
occur three or four times throughout the season. 

At the Friday suppers, already alluded to, the visitor, who has been 
invited by an artist friend to share beef and beer with him, enters the 
inner sanctum with some fear and trembling, for, truth to tell, there is a 
considerable ‘‘squeedge,”’ as Mrs. Gamp would have said, and, if he is cursed 
with such a sensitive disposition as that of the writer, he will alarm himself 
with the thought that he is, at all events, helping to incommode men who 
have earned their supper by two hours’ desperately hard work. 

The Conversazioni are, in every way, notable gatherings, though, at this 
moment, I am momentarily indifferent to the rank and titles of the visitors 
on such occasions, or the eminence of the artists, or the high quality of the 
work exhibited, and am more concerned to point out what honest, delightful 
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and unforced conviviality can be found at such a gathering, which has good- 
fellowship for its conduct and Bohemianism for its methods, and—I may 
add as an afterthought—a touch of business about it, just to give the 
conviviality a flavour, for most of the alluring ‘‘ gems” which hang on the 
walls are purchaseable, and some of them at a price which should suit 
the pocket of the modest consumer. 

The first notification that theinvited guest receives of the event is in the 
shape of a card, invariably a work of art almost priceless in value, which he is 
expected to sign, and he will give up the signed part at the door—this 
portion being of no value to anybody—and, if he is so minded, he will keep 
the picture portion for himself. 

The only part of the whole entertainment which does not seem 
Bohemian in character is the richly-apparelled personage who receives your 
slip at the door, and, for an instant, one feels a horrid regret at not having 
‘‘dressed’’ for the occasion, and it is a relief to find that the richly- 
apparelled one has no intention of calling one’s name out, or behaving in 
any way inconsistent with the good conduct of Bohemia. 

Your coat and hat are labelled and put away with no less promptitude 
than one experiences in the cloak-room of a theatre, and one is now free to 
admire the gems and to seek out one’s friends and acquaintances. This big, 
outer room is the working-room of the ‘‘ Langham,” but on this occasion 
the dais, which on working-nights is occupied by the model, is now used as 
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a platform for the piano, and, throughout the evening, an entertainment is 
provided—songs, recitations, and so forth—of the richest and most varicd 
description. The room is sure to be exceedingly crowded, but should you 
have the luck to jostle against a member with whom you can claim 
acquaintance, he will be sure to conduct you, with due solemnity, to the 
inner room, ‘the library of the society in the ordinary way, but where 
you will now find a fair Hebe, probably in the charming person of Miss 
Summerville, dispensing the viands and liquids which the unwritten law of 
the society has assigned as being indispensable on these occasions. 
Huge flagons of the ‘‘ nut-brown,” an ancient British beverage, compete 
very successfully with the hardly less popular whiskey, and, lest it should 
seem that the refreshment is merely malt and spirituous, I hasten to add 
that you are free to cut yourself a huge hunk of bread and a portion of 
cheese, and to accompany it with celery, if you are so disposed. 

The fact that one’s hold on these things must be maintained during con- 
sumption is sometimes productive ofalittle modest amusement. To grasp the 
hand ofa friend whilst one is engaged in supporting a glass, cheese, bread, and 
celery, isa matter which requires extreme deftness of manipulation, and is a 
performance which should excite the admiration of even Dr. Bird-Page, who 
is often good enough to de- 
light and appal us with 
exhibitions of his leger- 
demain during the evening. 
It is, indeed, a seemly jest 
when you are confronted 
with, say, some severe 
bearded artist, whose works 
have hung at the Academy 
and various galleries for 
Heaven knows how many 
years, and, observing that 
he is engaged in his modest 
repast, to insist on shaking 
hands with him that you 
may have the delight of 
seeing with what instant 
dexterity he will balance 
the bread and cheese on 
the top of the tumbler, 
which he holds in his left 
hand. If he be impor- 
tuned with celery, the 
business may prove almost 
too much for him, but, in +e o 
any case, it is well to ) Ke re ee ee 
retain hold of his right “By the Sea.” [By J. WT. Manuel, R.B.A, 
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hand in an effusive and affectionate way, 
in order to witness his increasing dis- 
comfiture. In such a case, with a view 
to reprisals, it is good generalship to pre- 
arrange some means of retreat. 
yA | I remember that my first invitation 
eh | to attend one of these smokers was 
ye \ i i _ given me by Dudley Hardy, and, no 
eet |" doubt detecting a questioning look in 
| _ my child-like eyes, he adjured me, if 
he didn’t happen to be present, or any 
other Langhamite whom I knew, that 
A atoaat | I should grapple with the first man 
Fah tude | * who came to hand, and not stand on 
Ae ceremony. As it happened, I carried 
out this injunction with singular felicity. 
I had been gazing for a few enraptured 
moments upon some ‘scapes’ of a somewhat impressionist description, 
and, with the outspokenness of my nature, I addressed the first man 
who caught my wandering eye. I suggested that he should tell me 
what it was supposed to represent, and, at the same time, I expressed a 
rapidly-formed and unkindly opinion concerning it. There was a dreamy, 
far-away look in his eyes as he softly replied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure, 
but really I thought it was a pretty good thing when I painted it.” ‘‘ Ah, 
yes! Of course I didn’t mean that picture,” I quickly retorted, ‘‘but the one 
next it.» My new-found informant took on a slightly more dreamy and 
a more perceptibly wearied look, as he added, ‘‘Ah, yes! I am not 
surprised, for I painted that also!” 

In such a gathering as this—to change the subject—it is pleasant to 
find that here and there even the outer signs of an inward and spiritual 
Bohemianism are not wanting, and now and again one’s eye rests with 
beatific content upon the reassuring spectacle of a red tie and a velvet coat. 

There is one side of life closely impinging upon that of artistic 
endeavour, which remains a romantic mystery to the public, and, personally, 
I have made no researches which would enable me to enhance or disturb it. 
I refer, of course, to the models who are employed. It was interesting, 
however, to find that, within the last thirty years, amongst others whose 
names are well-known, two titled ladies—one a Countess—have acted as 
models in a professional capacity for the ‘‘ Langham,” though, of course, the 
wildest of wild horses shall not drag their names from me. 

It may be admitted, however, that marrying the nobility is likely to 
prove more remunerative as a profession, for I have never heard of a model 
putting up a bank balance as the result of his, or her, attention to business. 
It may be the fitfulness of the engagements, or that an artistic atmosphere 
does not conduce to the thrift which might, in some cases, enable the 
model, even after having been in wide request, to provide for old age. 
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One interesting instance comes to mind: that of Mrs. Sothern, who died 
two or three years ago at the ripe age of ninety-five. She had sat to the 
Langham members as_ child, maid, and woman; yet she was so poor, 
when on her death-bed, that she expressed a hope that her former patrons 
would not let her have a pauper’s burial. They did not, for the club 
collected £10 for her funeral expenses. The remuneration is good, in 
regard to women’s work and-«:the possible alternatives for the class 
from which models are mainly. ébtained, and that this is so is economically 
demonstrated by the supply always being considerably in excess of me 
demand. 

The pictures and sketches which accompany this article are, without 
exception, the work of members of the society or the skctching club, and 
most of them done within the two hours’ limit prescribed on the Friday 
nights. They are indeed excellent and representative work of the well- 
known artists whose names are appended to them, and I have to thank the 
indefatigable Honorary Secretary, Mr. Edward C. Clifford, and Messrs. 
Almond and Breakspeare, Manuel and Sime, Giilich, Monk, Kilburne and 
Green, for the genial way in which they have permitted me to use 
their pictures, which have not hitherto been published, as well as for 
the Society’s permission to reproduce a hitherto unpublished sketch by 
Charles Keene. 

If I have been tempted to write sketchily, even frivolously, my apology is 
to be found in the fact that in any attempt to write one tithe of what could 
be written concerning the work and influence the Langham has done 
and maintained during the sixty-eight years which have elapsed since its 
inception, nothing less than an entire library would nced to be written. It 
would be impossible to compress into any magazine article the memories 
and impressions which crowd on the mind at the thought of all which is 
comprised in the history of the Langham from, say, the work of Charles 
Keene to the present day; the evolution which black-and-white work has 
enjoyed since the day of wood-engraving, of which no one is better qualified to 
speak than the doyen of the society, Mr. Kilburne, who has been a member 
of it for thirty-three years, to the processes which have made the careful 
reproduction of the line and wash work of the modern artist possible; and 
it is better to leave such a huge task alone, rather than to touch on it in such 
scanty fashion that what one did write might lead to misunderstanding ; 
in such a case, brevity is often the best source of error. 

The Langham is, indeed, the father of sketching clubs, and, as I have 
alréady indicated, it stands entirely alone in the strength of its personality, 
the width of its scope, and the definite nature of its attainments, as well as 
in the interest of its history. It is unique. One cannot write about it by 
any comfortable process of comparison, for there is nothing else with which 
one can compare it. It is even unfair to describe it as a ‘‘club” or a 
society, as these words have acquired a narrower meaning and imply a 
Narrower scope than that attained by the Langham. The Langham is, 
indeed, the embodiment of an energy, a principle, which makes it of interest 
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[By David Green, RT. 





to everyone, whilst the love of work, and emulation in good work, which is 
the raison d’étre of the Langham, has enabled it to obtain so potential an 
influence and such a distinctive position in the art world of to-day. 








“THIN-SKUN.” 


BY MARY L. PENDERED. 


and jester to the primitive village of Swanspool. No rural merry- 

making was complete without him ; he was the life and soul of every 

harvest home, and at marriage feasts he reigned acknowledged lord 
of song and mirth. That supreme gift, a sense of humour, had been vouch- 
safed to Jerry at his birth, and, even before he budded from a dame-school 
boy to acrow-scarer, he had won renown as a superior buffoon, on whom the 
bantering admiration of his fellow yokels soon came to be firmly established. 
As the tree of time shed its yearly leaves and Jerry went through all the 
invariable stages of rustic development, from a scarer of crows to plough- 
boy, from ploughboy to married labourer, from father to grandfather, his 
reputation and his repertory increased until he was said to be “a fair 
caution’? and a wonder of his day. For he carried in his head such a 
number of ancient ditties that it was questioned whether he could run 
through the whole collection between Monday morning and next Saturday 
night, in time to avoid breaking the Sabbath! This may have been an 
extreme view of Jerry’s capabilities, but upon taking into consideration the 
fact that most of his songs, if not all, had nine verses at the very least, with 
a double chorus at the end of each, one may reasonably suppose it would 
take a long time to wind through the entire store. 

But the full strength of Jerry’s fame was not based on the quantity of 
his songs, nor the quality of his memory, although both might well be called 
stupendous. The old fellow was ‘‘a character,” and it was universally 
admitted that whatever he sang or said borrowed something from his 
individuality. Born under different conditions, he would undoubtedly have 
become an actor of distinction, for he had all the essentials of a successful 
comedian—a gutta-percha face capable of most expressive variations, 
inexhaustible vitality, unbounded assurance and decided originality. Albeit 
sixty-five years of age, he could dance any man down, and had picked up 
hornpipes, flings and jigs with that imitative genius which is also another 
histrionic gift. The sideway twist of his mouth, the whimsical gleam of his 
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deep-set eyes, the odd inflections of his voice, even more nasal than most 
Midland voices—and that is saying much—all contributed to make him 
extremely diverting ; his faith in his own powers was so sublime and 
unquenchable that he infected all beholders with his own enthusiasm. As 
much a petted favourite of his little public as ever Kean or Garrick in their 
palmiest days, Jerry enjoyed his life to its uttermost limits; a picture, 
withal of glowing health, high spirits, and pure content. He was a good 
worker under a good master, had good children and grandchildren, took 
religion dutifully and with comfort to his soul; in short, he found little to 
disturb the even tenor of his ways. 

But, like all highly-estimated and duly-appreciated persons, old Jerry 
suffered from that curse of talented man and woman-kind, a supersensitive 
vanity, being, as he phrased it, ‘‘moighty thin-skun.” Indeed, he prided 
himself on this special thinness of the epidermis which he took to be a sign 
of superior feelings, as many of us do. ‘‘ Theers some folks,” he was wont 
to say, ‘‘ are got ‘oides loikr a rhoinoceros, in a w’y o’ speakin’, but wi’ mea 
‘"arsh-spoke word or a onkind look’s enough ter spoile the sunshoine fer a 
‘ole d’y.”’ 

John Early, his master, knew how to manage Jerry perfectly; with wily 
praises spurring him to almost superhuman effort, and, by judiciously worded 
blame, avoiding outrageous sulks. The two had made hay and harvested 
together for nearly fifty summers, and the attachment between them was 
no flimsy thing to be lightly broken. 

For the welfare of Mrs. Early and the young Earlys, Jerry would have 
let himself be chopped into fine pieces, had he been put to so severe a test 
of loyalty; it was therefore a distinct trouble to the family when he—but 
the story must be told from the beginning. 

Phoebe Early, the farmer's eldest daughter, was married one lovely day 
between hay-time and aftermath, and, all the men on the farm were invited 
to tea and supper the following Saturday, with their wives and sweethearts. 
Accordingly, at three o’clock in the afternoon, a couple of days after the 
wedding, the guests arrived, in Sunday best, a happy party. They were 
received by Mrs. Early in the front parlour with much kindly effusion, and 
afterwards sat down outside, in front of the vine-clad gables, to a lordly 
entertainment of roast fowl, ham, beef, potted meats, eggs, jam, marmalade, 
black tea and cream. How these cates vanished into the interiors of 
persons unaccustomed to such dainty fare is a tale not to be told without 
Arabian Nights fantasy of description. Magic only could account for the 
rapidity of the disappearance ; even the babies did a share of the spiriting 
away. It was wonderful ! 

After tea, the lawn cleared gave space for an open air salon, where the 
falling sunlight, glinting through the branches of surrounding chestnuts 
smiled in honeyed beams, while grotesque shadows stretched upon the 
erass and climbed up the walls of the house. The piano in the parlour 
had been wheeled up to the open French window, and round it, in a rough 
semicircle of chairs, the visitors seated themselves to be amused. There 
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were one or two outsiders from the neighbouring town who had stayed over 
from the wedding, and these now started the programme with grand 
drawing-room pieces of music and songs of a mildly humorous character. 
The listeners bore with these indulgently, and sat pumping up courage to 
face the moment when they should be asked to add items. Clay pipes were 
introduced, tobacco and home-brew provided, on small tables set well out 
of the way; and, after some good swigs at the beer, the company, to a 
man, called upon Jerry Brawn for ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles,” the song with 
which he always led off. He had picked it up in his boyhood, from hear- 
say, and did not pretend to know what it meant. He had never seen this 
masterpiece in print and the tune was as traditional as the words. He stood 
up and gave it forth, in his thin, quavering twang. 


O7’ll sing you One, O! What is your One, O? 
(Chorus.) When the one is left alone it evermore shall be, O! 


O7'll sing you Two, O! What is your Two, O? 
Two, two, the lily-whoite boys, clothed in me darlin’ green, O ! 
(Chorus.) When the one is left alone it evermore shall be, O! 


Or'll sing you Three,O ! What is your Three, O? 
Three, three the rifle; ‘Two, Two the lily-whoite boys— 
(Chorus.) When the one is left alone it evermore shall be, O! 
Orll sing you Four, O! What is your 
Four, O? 
Four, four the Gospel-makers; Three, 
three the rifle; 
Two, two the lily-whoite boys— 
(Chorus.) When one is left alone 
it evermore shall be, O ! 


Or'll sing you Foive,O! What is your 
Foive, O ? 

Foive the cymbals in the boats ; Four, 
four the Gospel-makers, etc. — 


(Chorus.) When one is left alone 
it evermore shall be, O ! 


Orll sing you Six, O! What is your 
tO? 

Six the six proud walkers; Foive the 
cymbals in the boats, etc.— 
(Chorus.) When the one is left 

alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

Orll sing you Seven, O! What. 
your Seven, O? 

Seven the seven stars in the skoy ; Six 
the six proud walkers, etc.— 
(Chorus.) When the one is left 

alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

O/'ll sing you Eight, O ? What is your 
Eight, O ? 

Eight the gable rangers; Seven the 
seven stars, etc. 


(Chorus.) When the One is left 
alone it evermore shall be, O! “O1'll sing you one, 0!” 
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Or'll sing you Noine, O! What is your Noine, O? 

Noine the noine broight shoiners ; Eight the gable rangers, etc. 
(Chorus.) When the One is left alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

Orll sing you Ten, O! What is your Ten, 0! 

Ten the Ten Commandments ; Noine the noine broight shoiners, etc. 
(Chorus.) When the One its left alone it evermore shall be, O! 

Or'll sing you ’’Leven, O! What ts your ’leven, O ? 

Eleven the leven Evangelists ; Ten the Ten Commandments, etc. 
(Chorus.) When the One is left alone it evermore shall be, O! 


Oi'll sing you Twelve, O! What is your Twelve, O! 

Twelve the Twelve Apostles ; 

’Leven the ‘leven Evangelists ; 

Ten the Ten Commandments ; 

Noine the noine broight shoiners ; 

Eight the gable rangers ; 

Seven the seven stars in the skoy ; 

Six the six proud walkers ; 

Foive the cymbals in the boat, and Four the Gospel-makers ; 

Three, three the roifle ; 

Two, two the lily-whoite boys clothed in me darlin’ green, O ! 
(Chorus.) When the One 1s left alone it evermore shall be, O! 

This quaint legend was greeted with vociferous applause, and the chorus 
throughout sustained with infinite gusto. Jerry, radiant and perspiring, 
accepted the compliment of a hearty recall with a grin that embraced the 
entire assembly. He was well aware there was no one present who could 
sing like that. It was not to be expected, and a pretence of bashfulness 
would have been absurd. 

‘“*Oi’ll be ready wi’ another in a twick,” he declared, as he lifted the 
flowing beaker handed to him, to ‘‘ squench”’ his thirst. ‘‘ But it’s sweatin’ 
work, sich songs as that there’n, afore sundown, and some’un else ’ud better 
tek a turn fust.” 

Shepherd Yewell, a beaming-faced, short man with a beard, then obliged 
the company to a pretty solo, sung in a clear, but throaty tenor voice, at a 
pitch several notes too high. It had a chorus treating of :— 

The reapers, and the rakers, and the jolly haymakers 

In the glorious midsummer sun ; 
and it was a pean to country life worthy of being carolled by Strephon to 
Chloe any May morning in the leafy bowers of Arcadia. The singer was 
very nervous, as became one who sang after a celebrated performer, and the 
key taxed his chorusers to their utmost; but what were a few cracks on 
such an occasion ? 

Jerry was on his feet again, almost before the last words were out of the 
shepherd's mouth. 

‘If yer loike, Oi’ll give rye another neow,”’ he said ; and general assent 
was evinced in the usual way. © 

This time it was a ditty of purely comic character, and the chorus 
became broken by fits of laughter. It was called ‘‘ My Long-tail Blue,” 
and the refrain ran :-— 








‘You're drunk, keep quiet!” 
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Theer’s some as ’as no cooart at all, 
An’ some ’as one or two. 
O1 weer a jacket all the week, 
f= — An’ o’ Sundays my long-tail blue. 

After every other singer, Jerry wedged in with voluntary songs or dances. 
He did a hornpipe till moisture dripped from his brows, and the fingers of a 
young person who banged out the measure on the pianoforte ached severely. 
He gave ‘‘ That nobby ’ed of ’air” and ‘‘ Them stunnin’ pair o’ legs ’’ in a 
manner that fairly convulsed his hearers. 

One day Oi troyed ter ketch a pig, 
It wor a lark of eggs ! (i’feys ?) 

’E guv a grunt an’ ran between 
Them stemnin’ pair o’ legs.” 

Jerry’s face as he sang this versé was a study in farcical expression ; his 
gestures were masterly. Never had he been funnier ! 

The evening wore on. The giant chestnuts about the little homestead 
lost their burnished filigree aspect, growing dense and sombre in the purple 
twilight ; the silver wisp of a young moon began to glimmer out of the 
deepening blue behind a cherry tree at the garden hedge. Gossamer trailed 
from bush and bough; nightingales filled in the pauses. Many gallons of 
home-brewed fought the insidious attacks of summer dew, and renewed the 
vigour spent in enthusiastic performance of applause. Several of the 
‘‘lairdies’”’ sang sentimental ballads of the sickly modern type, giving great 
satisfaction. Some of them danced together, at intervals between the 
solos, but only one man, the Squire’s gamekeeper, a fine, picturesque fellow 
in brown corduroy, could be induced to join them. Two young women 
showed off in that new-fangled dance, the waltz, to the general admiration 
of spectators: all but Jerry, who thought it ‘“‘ not much of a mucher,” and 
volunteered to teach them a better one of hisown. He was on his legs 
most of the time, capering through measures of incredible agility, holding 
on when the rest were exhausted and the player in the parlour ceased 
jingling the keys from sheer fatigue. 

For the joviality of the occasion, and the potent soul of the home- 
brewed, had overcome Jerry’s ordinary discretion, and he waxed positively 
corybantic in his efforts to hold the exclusive attention of the company, He 
insisted upon performing continuously, starting his pieces in the middle of 
other persons’ attempts, and beginning a fresh one before the echo of the 
last had died away. He held possession of the field. |The entertainment 
became all Jerry, and murmurs of discontent arose. For it is possible to 
have too much even of the best things,.and more than enough Is well-known 
to be surfeit. 

At length Jim Early, one of the farmer’s sons, with best intent, “‘ put his 
foot in it."”. He caught the old man by the arm and said, in tones meant to 
be good-natured, but possibly not guiltless of an irritated and peremptory 
ring : 

‘There, that’s enough, Jerry. Shut up now and give somebody else a 
chance.” 
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The excited 
comedian _ stop- 
ped in amaze- 
ment for a mo- 
ment; then, 
shaking off the 
restraining hand, 
plunged again 
into a dithy- 
rambic effer- 
vescence. 

Jim, with all 
the carelessness 
_and_= callousness 
of youth, seized 
him once more, 
this time show- 
ing decided im- 
patience. 

“That'll do, 
Jerry, you’re 
drunk! ”? he blur- “Yer doant want no drunkard.” 
ted, ‘‘keep quiet, 
or go home.” 

Jerry gave him a look. Then, without a word, he slunk into shadow. 

Scorched by indignation, he trudged home and took to his bed, the 
speech he had prepared for the close of the revels, in honour of the Early 
family, almost suffocating him. 

He was not seen at church on Sunday. 

Monday morning brought his little grand-daughter to the back kitchen 
door before the gossamer webs had been brushed from the rose bushes. 

‘“‘If yer please ’m,”’ she said, ‘“‘Grandfer’s took bad. ’E thinks its infor- 
mation on the lungs. ’E won’t be able ter do no work to-d’y.”’ 

Mrs. Early was much concerned and sent for the village doctor, a mile 
and a half away. He came and expressed himself puzzled by the case. 
Jerry was hoarse and coughed occasionally, but there was no symptom of 
lung affection—nothing that a day’s rest and a bottle of physic could not 
right. : 

When the doctor’s stuff arrived, Jerry swallowed it dutifully, but 
declared afterwards that it hadn’t done him no mortal good, and, for his 
part, he felt pretty sure he wasn’t long for this world. Nothing could move 
him from his bed, where he passed the time thinking out a fitting inscription 
for his mourning card. It was difficult to find a text appropriately heart- 
wringing. 

Thus the weeks passed until harvest began. Mr. Early cut his corn in 
golden weather, and then, as usual, grew anxious about the carrying. 
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Shepherds, the weatherwise, prophesied a change, and there were indica- 
tions that rain was not far off. A hand short made a difference in the time it 
would take to get all the loads in, especially such a hand as Jerry, known 
to be capable of marvellous exertions in his master’s interests. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Early wondered daily over the old labourer’s non-appearance. It 
challenged his pride in the harvest, and perplexed them greatly. They 
were convinced Jerry was not so ill as he would have them believe; yet 
were too fond of the aged retainer to voice such a suspicion or lodge blame 
with him. 

The mystery was partly cleared up by Jim, who remarked, one day, 
musingly : 

‘‘T wonder if old Jerry took serious offence at what I said to him the 
night of the beanfeast ? ”’ 

And he related how he had quenched the old man’s importunate ardour, 
adding: ‘‘Of course I never thought he’d be fool enough to take it to heart.” 

*T’ll be bound that’s what he has done,’’ observed Mrs. Early, and she 
called at the Brawn’s cottage forthwith. 

She found Mr. Jeremiah Brawn propped up with pillows, his face a 
model of grimly resigned martyrdom, his hands folded before him. 

‘‘Are you no better, Jerry?” she asked, solicitously. ‘‘I am sure you 
must find it very trying to be here, day after day, in this hot weather.”’ 

“It is, ’m: it is that. Oi wor ony a-s’ying sothis very marnin’ as ever is. 
An’ the ’harvest about, too! Oi ’ope the marster’s a-gittin’ on all roight.”’ 

‘‘ He’s very anxious over the carrying, and misses you, Jerry. He says 
it’s the first time for forty-six years he hasn’t had you to help him.” 

Jerry grunted, but did not speak. A curious gleam came into his eyes, 
and the corners of his mouth twitched. Mrs. Early continued softly : 

‘“Of course he’d sooner do anything than get another man in your 
place. There’s nobody can do the work like Jerry, he says.”’ 

This last sop had the desired effect. Tears sprang into the emotional 
old body’s eyes as he burst out : 

‘“The marster’s a good ’un; he allus was. Oi wor a-going’ ter s’y so 
that theer noight at the weddin’ thanksgivin’. Theer aint no call ter tell 
me—oi’m puffectly awere—the marster’s a hout-n-out good ’un, and Oi 
doan’t foind no fault wi’ im; ner you neither, missus, mark that. You’re 
allus bin good ter me an’ moine. But—but—t’airn’t in reason yer doan’t 
want no drunkards about the place—not loikely ! ”’ 

He came down upon the word drunkard with such vicious emphasis that 
it was impossible not to see the exact locality of his wound. 

‘But, Jerry,” remonstrated Mrs. Early, ‘‘I am quite sure no one has 
ever called you a drunkard.’ She appeared greatly shocked at the idea. 

‘Oh! yes, they ’ave—they ‘ave ’’—his voice quavered, and more tears 
gushed from his sunken eyes—‘‘one as Oi luved loike a son, Oi did ; one as 
Oi’m knowed since ’e wor a toiny chap i’ pettecooarts as used ter cloimb on 
me back an’ pull me ’air. Oi never wor thick-skun loike some on em, an’ 
when Marster Jim ’e said, ‘ Jerry, you’re drunk !’ Oi thart I should a doied! 
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Me feelin’s is easily wownded, an’ the shock o’ bein’ spoke so to by one of 
the fambily seemed ter settle in me innards. You know me, missus, ’ow 
Oi’m allus ’ad a good nairme fer temprance, soberness, an’ chastity. You 
seen ’ow it wor wi’ me that theer noight—kerried aw’y by a hexcess o’ j’y, 
in. a manner. o’. speakin’.. An’ then ter be secused o’ drunkenness an’ 
deborshery—well, it bruk me all oop; an’ neow Oi airnt got no ’eart fer 
anythin’ ner no outlook but the tomb. O1 b’lieve you an’ the master’ll— 
miss—me—a. bit—when—Oi’m—garne.” : 

He broke down completely at the thought of their desolate woe. The 
picture he drew of the entire Early family weeping over -his coffin afforded 
him exquisite emotion. For some time he refused to be comforted, but the 
sympathy of the ‘‘ missus” prevailed at length, and he assured her she had 
done him a power o’ good, as she left, after amply apologising for her son’s 
thoughtless, unveracious, and regrettable imputation. | 

Next morning, when John Early reached the barley field he was 
carrying, the first person he saw was old Jerry Brawn. And at the harvest 
supper, a week or so later, the speech originally intended for the wedding 
feast received its airing, like good ale, having lost nothing by being kept, as 
it were, in cask so long. The eloquence of this effusion was enough to 
make any man regret that Jerry would be unavoidably prevented from 
delivering his own funeral oration. 
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The body of the Crown Prince at Meyerling. 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF. THE HOUSE OF 
HAPSBURG. 


BY A. DE BURGH. 


DEEPLY-afflicted, weeping old man, lovingly clasping the coffin 

A which contains all that remains of his cruelly-murdered wife, all 

that he held dearest on earth: such is the picture presented to us, 

to-day, when the venerable Francis Joseph celebrates his Jubilee. 

The bells, which should have announced the joyful event of the celebration 

of a reign of fifty years, are muffled; instead of the blast of trumpets, which 

was enracton to announce the festive day, we hear a dirge; the gay colours 

of banners and flags, of bunting and ornaments, are replaced by black 

streamers ; and this is the outcome of fifty years’ honest and sincere work, of 

fulfilment of a sacred duty, of a life given for the welfare of those placed in 
his keeping. 

However thoroughly we may search the pages of the history ‘of any 
country and of any time—except, perhaps, the tale of woe related to us of 
Job in the Bible—we fail to find a case parallel with this in misfortunes and 
disasters : so bitter, so exceptional, so terrible is the life-story of the 
venerable Emperor of Austria, the head of the ancient House of Hapsburg. 

. The annals of the Imperial House record, it is true, many catastrophes— 
the defeat of the armies; the humiliating forced marriage of the proud 
Emperor’s daughter with the upstart Buonaparte; the cruel execution of 
Marie Antoinette of France, a Princess especiaily gifted and beloved in her 
own country; the sad death of the youthful Duke of Reichstadt, King of 
Rome, as he was named at his birth by his father, Napoleon I.—but these 
occurred sc many years ago that the painful sensations they had created 
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The Emperor Francis Joseph. 
(Recent Photograph.) 


at the time have by now been almost forgotten. It is the purport of our 
present paper to record the continuance of the ill fortune during the era of 
Francis Joseph, and, particularly, to show how overwhelming the calamities 
were which filled to such an enormous extent the period of his reign. How 
characteristic his exclamation when he was informed of the assassination of 
his consort, ‘‘ Is there no grief which can be spared me in this life ? ”’ 
When, in 1848, he ascended the throne, the Empire was in a state 
of turmoil; a_ partly successful revolution had compelled the then 
reigning Emperor Ferdinand to flee his own capital and to abdicate in 
favour of his nephew, the present Emperor. Although Francis Joseph was 
brought up at a Court bigoted in the extreme, ruled by Jesuits, proud to a 
degree, absolutely autocratic and despotic, a Court where feudalism was the 
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rule, the son of a weak father and 
of the most narrow-minded mother, 
he still became a sovereign who has 
won the admiration of all who 
observed him as an enlightened and 
liberal-minded man. One of his 
principal characteristics, no doubt, 
is his sense of duty and the recog- 
nition of his responsibility, and these 
have carried him through the many 
misfortunes which have darkened 
his long life. Soon after he as- 
cended the throne, he was one 
morning promenading the walls of 
the capital, accompanied only by an 
equerry (an Irishman by descent, 
named O'Donnell), when he was 
suddenly attacked from behind, 
whilst looking down into the moat, 
by a fanatic Hungarian who thrust 
a knife into his neck: his life was 
only saved by the thick gold bullion 
of his uniform coat. 

The forcible quenching of the rebellion which swept over the Empire 
in 1848-9, and by which Hungary was almost lost to the monarchy, caused 
the young Emperor unspeakable pain, especially as he was obliged to follow 
the advice of his then counsellors, who imagined the voice of a whole 
people, crying for liberty, could be silenced by extreme measures of severity 
and injustice. 

In 1859, the Emperor found himself attacked by Italy and France 
combined, and the defeat of his armies under his own leadership at 
Solferino caused him the loss of one of the most beautiful provinces of 
his realm. Hardly had he recovered from that blow when again Italy, this 
time with the assistance of Germany, wrenched from him the other Italian 
province, Venice; it 1s said that, when the Emperor consented to the 
transfer of the province of Venice, the tears blotted out repeatedly his 
signature on the document; but a still more terrible catastrophe broke in 
upon the Hapsburgs: it was the death of Maximilian, who had accepted 
the throne of Mexico, and had been abandoned by Napoleon, made prisoner 
by Juarez, and executed on the Plain of Queretaro. He was the second 
son of Archduke Francis Charles, and was next brother of Francis Joseph, 
the present venerable Emperor of Austria. 

The Emperor Maximilian was born at Schoenbrunn, July 6th, 1832. 
He entered the Austrian navy in 1846, and subsequently became Governor 
of Lombardy and Venice, and was Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Imperial Navy in 1859.: In every appointment he filled, and in every 
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place he went to, he was warmly 
appreciated for his chivalrous char- 
acter, his solid and varied attain- 
ments, and his admirable personal 
qualities. He married, July 27th, 
1857, Princess Charlotte Maria 
Amelia Victoria, only daughter of 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, by 
his second consort, Princess Louise, 
eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French. After long and 
difficult negotiations, skilfully di- 
rected by M. Gutierrez de Estrada, 
the Archduke, on April 1oth, 1864, 
accepted, with the assent of the 
Emperor, his brother, the Imperial 
Crown of Mexico. It had _ been 
offered to him, October 3rd, 1863, at 
the castle of Miramare by the com- 
mission dispatched to him by the 
Assembly of Notables who met at 
Mexico, and who brought him the 
The Empress Charlotte, of Mexico result of the vote of the Mexican 
population. <A few days afterwards, 
the Emperor and the Empress Charlotte left Trieste on board the Austrian 
frigate ‘‘ Novara”; they landed at Vera Cruz, May 24th, and made their entry 
into their capital, June 12th, 1864, amid unanimous acclamations. During 
the space of three years, the Emperor Maximilian did not cease to occupy 
himself with the reorganisation of his empire, and, by means of numerous 
journeys through the country, he had acquired an exact acquaintance with 
the wants of the provinces, and these wants his Government neglected no 
means to satisfy; but the civil war, which the insurgent chiefs maintained 
against him, stopped all beneficial progress, and the evacuation of the 
French brought rapidly on the triumph of the revolutionists. On the 5th 
of February, 1867, the Emperor placed himself at the head of his army and 
left Mexico to encounter the Juarists who were in the northern provinces. 
The result is but too well known. The Emperor was defeated, and 
eventually betrayed, May 15th, at Queretaro, by his traitor officer, Lopez, 
for 3,000 ounces of gold; and his execution now forms the most melan- 
choly event of modern times. Mexican sovereigns have indeed been 
unfortunate ever since the invasion of Cortez and his’ Spaniards. 
Montezuma, Emperor at the time of that invasion, was shot by his own 
subjects; and his nephew, the last Emperor of the period, Guatimozin, 
after being cruelly tortured, was hanged by the Spaniards. Then followed 
the splendid viceroyalty of Spain, which prosperously lasted 300 years. 
Then came another Emperor, Iturbide, who was shot in 1824; then the 
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anarchy which has lasted very nearly ever since, the country being in the 
alternate possession of some revolutionary chief or other, such as Santa 
Anna, Comonfort—a scion, by-the-way, of the Irish family of Comerford— 
Miramon, and Juarez. The late ill-fated Emperor, who was restoring 
peace and prosperity, finishes, up to now, this strange and eventful history. 

Maximilian had been the favourite brother of Francis Joseph, and many 
happy days did the two spend together at the beautiful castle of Miramare, 
the marine residence of Maximilian. The history of the death of that heroic 
Emperor is extremely interesting. The decision of Maximilian to remain 
where he was, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the French army, was a 
brilliant illustration of romantic gallantry; but especially heroic and sublime 
was his behaviour the evening before his death, when the wife of his equerry, 
the Princess Salm-Salm, had succeeded in bribing the guards to let the 
Emperor escape. He refused to do so if his two generals, who were with 
him to suffer the penalty of death the next morning, could not also be freed. 
This being impossible, he told the kneeling and weeping Princess, “‘ Icannot 
forsake my trusted friends now, either they shall be free with me or I shall 
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die with them.’”’ The 
Indian Victor saw no 
more in the scion of 
the Hapsburgs than the 
Monarch had seen in | 
the President Juarez. 
No veneration for 
Royalty restrained him, 
and Maximilian was 
treated like any other 
common traitor. The 
lesson that the day for 
carving out kingdoms 
with the sword had 
gone by was a forcible 
one, and essentially sad 
because the victim was 
a man of liberal and 
high ideas in the truest 
sense of the word. 
What terrible pain it 
must have caused 
Francis Joseph to be 
informed, afterwards, 
that the embalmed body 
of his brother was 
carried about at various 
places in Mexico, and 

The Crown Prince Rudolph and Crown Princess Stephanie. shown for money at 

fairs, before it was 
handed over to Admiral Tegethoff, who conveyed it back to Austria, 
where it rests in the tomb of the Hapsburgs. To make the tragedy still 
more tragic, poor Empress Charlotte, when hearing the terrible news, lost 
her senses, and is now insane and, to all intents and purposes, a close 
prisoner at Laecken, in Belgium. It was said at that time that the inter- 
view between the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Empress of Mexico was 
one of the most harrowing scenes which can be imagined. 

In this period falls also the extremely sad occurrence of the death of 
the elder daughter of the Archduke Field-Marshal Albert by burning. She 
was the intended bride of the present King Humbert of Italy, and was a 
most charming and accomplished young lady. We briefly give the facts 
of the incident. The youthful Princess was looking out of a window of 
her father’s Vienna Palace; seeing a cousin passing in the street to whom 
she wished to say a few words, she leaned out of the window, and having 
been indulging in a cigarette, she held the burning stump behind her. 
Her light summer dress suddenly caught fire, which spread rapidly all over 
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her, as she was standing in a keen 
draught. Before assistance 
arrived, she was so terribly burned 
that she died a few days afterwards 
in the greatest agony, in spite of 
most earnest endeavours of the 
doctors to save her life. 

The death of King Ludwig II., of 
Bavaria, caused the Emperor great 
sorrow, not only because he was 
always on most friendly terms with 
the romantic sovereign, but also be- 
cause Francis Joseph was well aware 
that a great and sincere friendship 
existed between the Empress Eliza- 
beth and her somewhat eccentric 
cousin. 

However, all the mournful inci- 
dents, and the many disastrous 
occurrences which had _ been ex- 
perienced by the much suffering and 
patient Emperor, pale in comparison 
with the catastrophe of January, 
1889. The news reached the capital that the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
the only son and heir of Francis Joseph, was dead. 

It occurred on the thirtieth day of January, which happens, also, to be 
the date of the tragic execution of his ancestor, King Charles I. of England, 
while only nine days later, February 8th, occurs the anniversary of the 
violent death of their common ancestress, Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Crown Prince was thirty years old. 

What is known to the general public is that Rudolph was spending 
some days at his batchelor quarters at Meyerling, which is within a drive 
from Vienna. On the very night of his death he was seen in his box at 
the Imperial Opera house in Vienna and drove late into the country. 
With the Crown Prince were staying his equerries and some friends, 
among them the young and beautiful Baroness Vetzera, to whom Rudolph 
was very much devoted. : 

Soon after midnight, the Prince was found dead in his room, his skull 
being broken either by a stroke with some blunt instrument or by a pistol- 
bal]. In the Castle there was also discovered the dead body of the young 
lady in question, killed by a revolver shot. 

Whether the truth about this matter will ever in its entirety come to 
light is hard to say. 

It was the late Empress who undertook the terrible task of making her 
husband acquainted with the sad facts. Although she was composed and 
had kept up her own courage when bringing the fearful tidings to the 
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Emperor, she from that moment was never known to smile, and her life had 
undergone such a terrible change that she could only find’ existence 
possible in seclusion and solitude. When we consider the great love the 
Emperor entertained for his Consort, it is not difficult to imagine the grief 
this change must have caused him. The loss of his only son and heir was 
made more unfortunate, as his present heir, the son of his brother, is of 
very indifferent health, and, considering the present political state of the 
realm, the future of Austro-Hungary, may be in jeopardy. The deaths of 
his first-born daughter at the age of three and of his brother, Charles Louis, 
were also causes of grief to the venerable Emperor, and the great shock 
he suffered by the suicide of Count Trani, who was the husband of his 
wife’s younger sister, was succeeded by that caused by the sad death of the 
Duchess D’Alencon, the favourite sister of the Empress, at the Bazaar fire 
in Paris a few years ago. : 

We have now mentioned the more prominent disasters which have 
overwhelmed Francis Joseph, and, of course, we can only refer very briefly 
to the many losses the venerable Monarch has sustained through the death 
of relations and friends. Amongst those whose loss he most keenly felt 
were his trusted Field Marshal, Count Radetzky; the friend of his 
youth and his Prime Minister, Count Taaffe ; his Chancellors Beust and 
Andrassy, Schmerling and Admiral Tegethoff. Then there were the never- 
ending troubles which were caused by the rivalry of the various factions in 
the Houses of Parliament, which even led to a duel between his then Prime 
Minister and one of the members of the House of Commons, to which the 
Emperor reluctantly had to give his consent; there was the vexed Jew 
question which brought father against son, brother against brother, and there 
is above all the unceasing financial em- 
barrassment by which the Empire suffers. 

Not the least grievance to a proud and 
exclusive man must have been the 
various mésalliances which some members 
of the Imperial House entered into: one 
Archduke marrying a peasant girl; an- 
other, a provincial opera singer; and a 
third, an actress, after having renounced 
his rights, his titles and his rank. He 
assumed the name of Johann Orth, and 
leaving with his wife for South America 
ina ship which he had bought at Liver- 
pool, was drowned with all on board 
shortly after. Surely the misfortunes 
which we have here reported are sufficient 
to have darkened the life of any man, 
and therefore it is especially sad to have 
to refer to the fearful tragedy of only a 
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The only recreation Francis 
Joseph I. allowed himself during 
the last ten or twelve years was 
the short time .which he_ usually 
spent at the side of his beloved wife 
at one of her private palaces, or at 
some foreign watering-place. Here 
he was able to live again the life of 
a lover; he could lay aside, for the 
time being, the cares of State, and 
only last year it was remarked by 
many observers at the Cap Martin 
how charming. it was to behold 
this Royal couple enjoying their 
mutual society ; and an officer, who 
had been at the same hotel as the 
Emperor and Empress, told me at 
the time that he had never seen 
more ardent lovers than the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, at the age 


of sixty- -seven, and the Empress Elizabeth at sixty—they were simply 
devoted to each other. With fond anticipation of her presence at his 


Jubilee this month, he was 
attending to his arduous 
duties at Vienna and Buda- 
pesth, looking forward, no 
doubt, to a more permanent 
reunion in the near future. 
The very last letter of Her 
Majesty, written from Switzer- 
land to her husband, told him 
that she was much better, 
happy to know that she should 
shortly be able to join him, 
and hoping that their union 
would be still closer, and that 
she would be able to spend 
more time at his side. Can 
we not fancy the venerable 
monarch looking towards 
Switzerland, whence he ex- 


pected the return of the one | 


he loved more than anything 
on earth? And what a terrible 
home-coming ! — cold, _ still, 
murdered by an _ Anarchist 
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in a foreign country, 
surrounded only by 
strangers, without one 
of those she loved of her 
family near her, alone 
on foreign soil, dying in 
a public hostelry. The 
murder itself is of too 
recent a date to demand 
amore detailed descrip- 
tion, but this much we 
may venture to say, that 
no kinder, no_ nobler 
heart, no more generous 
Meyerling at the time of the tragedy. and sym pathetic soul, 

has ever fallen a victim 

to the assassin’s dagger. And now is the measure of the misfortunes of the 
Hapsburgs full? It must be a great nature which can suffer so much and 
not despair! Surely the world to-day affords us no truer instance of heroic 
endurance than the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, when 
we contemplate him surviving at the age of sixty-eight as the one link 
between a mighty Empire of many mixed nationalities and inevitable 
chaos? What he has built up with tact and painstaking, he must see 
crumbling down, for the future of the realm of the Hapsburgs is dark 
indeed. His son lies in the Tomb of the Capucines, two of his younger 
brothers are dead, his present heir is ill, the next heir unpopular and 
untried. This is the outlook of that noble-hearted venerable hero, Francis 
_ Joseph, in the evening of his life, on the day of his Jubilee. The long series 
of disasters, misfortunes, and catastrophes which we have reviewed, and 
which have over- 
whelmed a man who 
only wished the best for 
his country, who, en- 
tirely unselfish, — sacri- 
fices his own wish and 
will at any moment for 
the good of his people, 
certainly affirm fully that 
the deserving rarely get 
a just reward. May the 
last years of Francis 
Joseph, as far as possible, 
recompense him for the 
great suffering which he 
has passed through, and 
may the love and PR EARAS FETE: 
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sympathy of his people, which has so strongly been shown during this 
last great grief, be such a consolation to him that he may be able to 
carry on to the end of his life the noble work which he has set before him. 
Then his Jubilee, although a sad one, at least must be joyous to his heart in 
the knowledge that he has done his duty, and, himself a sufferer, has brought 
happiness to thousands of his subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.* 


HETHER Her Majesty, the Empress, considered me too young 
to trust with her confidence, or whether it was that she feared 
that ‘I might carry to Douglas, and through him to the 
Emperor, that which I saw and heard in our own court, I 

cannot tell for certain; but it is a fact that I was not favoured with 
that absolute confidence. 

That there was mystery in the air I was well aware: it would have been 
impossible to be about the court of the Empress and not to know this much. 
Also that the mystery was connected in some way with Her Majesty's 
political intrigues against her husband, I could not fail to know; indeed, 
Her Majesty did not begrudge me this little pittance of knowledge. 

But as to the precise nature of the intentions of the conspirators, I knew 
nothing, and was glad, on the whole, that I was not taken into full 
confidence; for, after all, beyond the welfare of my Douglas, what was there 
in the rival claims of this unblessed pair that should interest me or cause 
my blood to flow the faster? What did it matter to me whether Peter 
reigned or was deposed ; whether Catherine should succeed in her ambitious 
designs or be divorced and locked up in Schliisselburg, or elsewhere ? Both 
had been kind to me after their manner. Catherine had done me an 
irreparable injury, having deliberately offered me a living sacrifice to her 
own wicked desires; whereas Peter had more than once evinced a desire to 
befriend me. 

Hence the balance was fairly equal between them; and though, in 
* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States 07 America. 
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spite of all, I admired the Empress’ and despised the Emperor’s character, 
yet I would not have His Majesty injured or defrauded of that which was 
his own; and therefore my sympathies were divided and I was glad that I 
was not trusted with the secrets of the conspirators. 

One of the most active of Catherine’s friends at this time was a certain 
Princess Dashkof, the sister of Peter’s Lizooshka—though no two sisters 
could be more unlike than these two, the Dashkova being, in every respect 
of intellect and refinement, so vastly superior to her relative that it would 
have been impossible to put them down as sisters without knowing that 
they were actually thus related. 

This Dashkova Princess was lively and active and intensely in earnest for 
the well-being of the cause of our mistress. I liked her well. She was one 
of the very few thoroughly virtuous women whom I had met in this court, 
and I have heard her roundly scold Her Majesty for her relations with 
Gregory Orlof, whom she boldy denounced to the very Empress as a mere 
uneducated moujik, or peasant, with whom it was a shame for Her Majesty 
so much as to hold converse. 

But it was not in the nature of the Empress to be offended by remarks 
on such subjects, and the Dashkova’s sermon was passed over with a jest 
or a laugh. 

As for Orlof, he was at this time daily with Her Majesty, who was as 
much absorbed in her love for him as the urgency of political matters 
permitted. 

One morning, Her Majesty, somewhat to my surprise—for of late she had 
not had much time to devote to interviews with my entirely insignificant 
self—Her Majesty sent for me at an hour which was supposed to be devoted, 
by me, to needful recreation and rest. 

I could see at a glance that my mistress was in the best of humours. 

‘Elsa, my child,” she began, most graciously, ‘“‘ I have thought much of 
you lately, and,” she added, flushing slightly, ‘‘of Douglas, recognising 
that there was a time when I was hard upon you and upon him, and that 
it is in part owing to myself that you and he stand, at present, in an 
awkward and unfortunate position.” 

I bowed. I was not inclined to help Her Majesty out in this matter, if 
so be that she were in difficulty as to stating her case. It was a sore point 
between us and I had not forgiven her, nor, I thought, should I ever 
do so. 

‘*T now desire to atone in part for my sins,” she continued, smiling, 
“by giving you warning that I have reason to fear certain political con- 
vulsions at no distant date. During these upheavals, I should recommend, 
as the safer course, that Douglas were absent from the side of His Majesty, 
which might indeed, for a brave and devoted man such as he, be an 
extremely dangerous post.”’ 

‘‘That would incline him to cling to it all the more, Madam!” I 
laughed. 

“Very likely, and I quite believe it!’ said Catherine. ‘ For that 
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reason it would be well for you to devisc some plan by which he might be 
induced at the proper time to absent himself awhile.” ~ 

‘Oh, Madam, you waste words!’ I said, indignation making me bold: 
‘sooner persuade a rock to leave the river-bed than my Douglas to quit the 
Emperor’s side when there is danger in the air.” 

‘‘Ah, but why should he know of the danger?” said the Empress: 
“there is no need—indeed I particularly forbid you so much as to hint at 
such a thing!” 

‘‘ How then does Your Majesty propose that he should be seduced from 
his post?” I said, anxious to hear her view in the matter, yet entirely 
determined beforehand to have no share in the enterprise, however plausible 
her arguments. 

‘In the first place, he is in danger; I tell you this, Elsa, by special 
favour—he may be in very great danger. Secondly, it would suit my 
own plans to have this man out of the way; I grudge his services to his 
master—there! I have confided in you, indeed! Thirdly and lastly—do 
you not love him ?”’ 

“‘Oh, and shall ever! ’’ I ejaculated in spite of myself. Catherine 
laughed. 

“ Very well then, the matter is simple. You shall go to Douglas and 
say—‘ Douglas, my love, I have no love but you; my marriage is no 
marriage, my husband is a sheep—come, take me, and let us go from this 
accursed country, I am sick of all I see here!’” 

I could not help laughing. 

‘“Your Majesty should know that that is not the way to Douglas’ 
regard. He would bring me back to Your Majesty with a halter about 
my neck!” 

‘‘Lord,” exclaimed Catherine angrily, ‘“‘ has the man blood in his veins, 
or sugar water? What manner of a lover is this you speak of ? ”’ 

‘‘An honest one, and a faithful one, as Your Majesty should know as 
well as any!” I said, boldly. 

Catherine stamped her foot and frowned darkly ; then she relaxed her 
look of anger and laughed. 

“You are a bold hussy!”’ she said; ‘‘and, since we are at plain speaking, 
I will tell you this, that I want you away as well as Douglas. You could 
be of little assistance to me in—1in that which is to be; therefore you will 
be a hindrance. Will you not take Douglas and go away for awhile—now 
consider it ; you love him well, I am witness to that.” 

‘I love him too well to do this thing you ask of me, Madam,” I said. 
‘Your Majesty wastes words, as I declared in the beginning, when you 
speak of alluring Douglas from his post ; he is one of the incorruptible ! ”’ 

‘‘Then it shall stand at this,” said Catharine, looking displeased and 
angry ; ‘‘ that Douglas remains in deadly danger ; for remove him you will 
not, and warn him you may not; so be it!” 

‘“ When danger comes he will know what to do!” I said, proudly. 

“I would save him if I could,” said the Empress, reflectively; ‘he 
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is too good to fall in the cause of such a—in the cause of His Majesty. I 
do not regret that I have loved this man—”’ 

‘‘Oh, nor I, Madam!” I blurted, impudently. Catherine laughed. 

‘‘Upon my word, I like you well, Elsa,” she said; ‘‘ you are impertinent. 
but very fresh and naive. Now, child, can you do nothing for me in this 
matter? It may happen that I would rather have both you and Douglas— 
at a certain hour and under certain circumstances—absent ; can you not 
arrange it so—consider awhile—devise something; you would not have 
Douglas injured any more than I!” 

‘‘ Perhaps even less, Madam!”’ I said, smiling; ‘‘ but it is useless ; for-— 
as for Douglas, he will not go, of that I am very certain; and as for 
myself, I will not go either, as why should I!” 

‘“‘Oh, most dutiful wife!’’ laughed the Empress; ‘‘ where your husband 
is, there would you be!” | 

I could not help blushing, but I did not laugh with Her Majesty. 

‘‘ The heart can have a husband, Madam,” I said, somewhat awkwardly, 
‘‘ besides him whose name one bears! ” 

‘Brava, bravissima !”’ cried Catherine, clapping her hands and laughing 
merrily ; ‘it is a proposition with which I entirely agree; why, my pretty 
innocent, we are marching in line, after all!” 

But I only blushed the more and escaped; for, as a matter of fact, I did 
not by any means intend to convey that which her Majesty pretended to 
believe. 

It was not many days after this attempt of the Empress to persuade me 
into getting Douglas out of the way of her designs, that I received at 
Peterhof, by messenger from Oranienbaum, the following hastily scrawled 
missive : 

‘Tf possible, meet me at the south end of flower garden here to-night 
at eight. 
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Full of wonder at so unusual a summons from Douglas, but none the 
less pleased with the prospect of an interview with my beloved, I had my 
horse’ saddled, and rode down to the Oranienbaum palace at the appointed 
time. 

Douglas awaited me alone ; he was walking rapidly up and down the 
wide path that was lined on both sides with bright flowering plants—this 
warden having been very beautifully laid out by a skilled French gardener ; 
I could see that Douglas was excited and impatient. 

He came to me with an exclamation of joy, and began to speak at once, 
and hurriedly. 

 TIsa,” he said, ‘fT am about to appear before you in a new character— 
shall you be surprised 2?) Shall you hate me?” 

“What character is that ?”’ I asked, laughing, “ which should produce 
such remarkable results? ”’ 

‘The character of traitor!” 
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‘* Surprised, then, certainly; but I do not think even treachery in you 
would cause me to hate you, now!”’ I said. 

‘* Maybe, and maybe not; nevertheless a traitor I must be, whether I like 
it, or you like it, or no; a traitor to my master, or should I say a traitor to 
my master’s pitiful foolishness, on behalf of his better wisdom! Now, listen, 
for that which I shall now confide to you, you shall presently make over to 
Her Majesty, whom it most concerns.” 

‘* Stop, Douglas,’’ I said; ‘“‘there are reasons why you should not 
befriend Her Majesty against His Majesty; I cannot say more than this; 
but perhaps the offence at which I suppose you hint is equalled on our side, 
in which case it were better to leave the matter—perhaps you do not 
gather my meaning, but I can explain no farther.” 

Douglas gazed in my eyes reflectively for a moment or two; then he 
took a few turns up the garden and down again. Then he spoke—smiling 
faintly: 

‘“You refer, I suppose,” he said, ‘‘ to the ceaseless plottings and 
schemings of Her Majesty, together with her favourites, the guardsmen, the 
Orlofs, Tyeplof, the Dashkova, and so forth—oh, we know, and have always 
known of these, Elsa ; His Majesty does not think them serious, and ts glad 
to keep her thus innocently amused. The power, as well as the Divine right 
(more than all armies in this country), are his, recollect, not hers! No, this 
that I must tell youis more imperatively serious. I have considered well, 


and I am convinced that it is for the welfare of all that Her Majesty should 
know.” 


CHAPTER XXAXVITII. 


‘“ SPEAK then, Douglas, if it be so!” I said; for a woman’s curiosity 
gnawed me to hear what he could have to say that was so important. I 
had shot my bolt and eased my conscience; let him speak now by all 
means ! 

‘Last night,” said Douglas, plunging into his tale without further ado, 
‘* His Majesty was very drunk, but—owing to a most successful day of duck 
shooting, of which he is extremely fond, he was in exuberant spirits. 
Lizooshka was here, of course, and after supper, when all had departed 
excepting our three selves, the Tsar must needs play a most foolish game— 
nothing less than a Coronation Ceremony, together with a State Trial—all 
performed by marionettes. But the significance of the performance was 
this, the names of the monarchs crowned were not Peter and Catherine, 
but Peter and Elizabeth ; and that the prisoner of state tried for her life 
(for infidelity, forsooth, and for treasonable political intrigues!) was no 
other than your mistress, the Tsaritsa, who was, moreover, convicted and 
beheaded.” 

I was about to laugh heartily enough at this foolishness, as to me it 
appeared, but Douglas stopped me. 

‘‘ After this was over, I protested with His Majesty, roundly declaring 
my opinion that such playing was worse than foolery, but the Tsar grew 
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angry and bade me keep silence and not interfere in matters as to which I 
knew nothing. 

_ ***What you have seen in miniature this day,’ he said, ‘ you shall sce 
done in reality before the week is out.’ 

‘Oh, hush! Piotr Feodorovitch!’ said Lizooshka; but the Tsar flew 
out upon her as he had upon myself. 

“©* Donner und Himmels-Blitzen,’ he cried, ‘am I Tsar, or am I not ? 
who shall dictate to the Samoderjetz (autocrat) ? the Senate’? the Army 
the Holy Synod ? tfu! the Tsar of Russia holds up one finger, thus, and in 
an instant his faithful] people have torn to bits the Army, the CAins, and 
the Priests. I am the Father of my People!’ 

‘‘ Lizooshka tried to soothe His Majesty, saying that it was fortunate only 
the Count von Doppelheim, who could be trusted, was present. What it 
he had raved in this fashion before one less discreet than he ?”’ 

‘‘The Tsar smiled tipsily, easily mollified. 

‘“** Douglas 1s safe,’ he said, hiccoughing and departing from the rocm ; 
‘he is my right hand and my left !’ 

‘* Poor Lizooshka appealed to me with tears, when he had gone, to keep 
silence about the Tsar’s indiscretion. 

‘Ts there any truth in the saying of His Majesty, Lizaveta Romanovyna ?’" 
I said. 

‘“«* Since you have heard this much,’ she repliced—after a little pause 
‘I will tell you the rest ; His Majesty does indced intend to arrest his wife, 
and, when he has divorced her—which would be easy—to raise myself to her 
place at his side.’ 

‘‘ | laughed in the woman’s face, I could not help it. 

‘** Oh, Lizaveta Romanoyna,’ I said, ‘be wise and dissuade him from 
this—this scandal! Do you know what such a deed would cost the 
Tsar ?’ 

‘“¢*Tt would cost the Tsar little—beyond a faithless and treacherous wife, 
whom I hate,’ said Lizooshka, stoutly. 

‘“< It would cost him the love of his people, and their respect,’ I said; 
‘and in his position that is much.’ 

‘But Lizooshka—who 1s a great fool, and, after her manner, even a 
greater fool than her master—would have none of my cpinion, and we 
parted in some wrath, she declaring that I should live to acknowledge my 
error, and that, perhaps within a week, I should have cause to admit that 
I was wrong. 

‘“And there the matter stands, only that this day I have endeavoured to 
persuade His Majesty to alter his mind, but without success, using vainly 
every argument. The Tsar is sick of his wife and her persistent fooling 
and coquetting with every conceited guardsman and swashbuckler in the 
town; it was scandalous in the Grand Duchess; it is intolerable in the 
Empress. Lizooshka, says he, is at least quiet and well-behaved, and will 
make a better Tsaritsa than Catherine, who would but fill the place from 
floor to garret with intrigue and conspiracy. Therefore, what you are to 
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convey to the Empress is this, that, in order to escape the danger c+ 
sudden arrest at Peterhof, she should be continually on her guard; and 
further, that—if she would put herself in the right in this matter, and the 
Tsar in the wrong—she should, at least for a while, give up her Orlofs and 
her Panins, and her political meetings and lovers’ assignations, and lead 
a life worthy of an Empress. 

‘“‘T am a traitor, as I say, and as you will yourself admit, in telling you 
all this; but I am a traitor to my master only in so much as he is a 
traitor who would stay the arm of the suicide, for I would preserve my 
poor fool-Tsar, not injure him.” 

*““Oh, Douglas,” I burst out, “all the world would understand and 
acknowledge it; you are innocent of every suspicion of treachery ; your 
action is most noble!”’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’ he smiled, ‘‘ all the world must know nothing of it, but 
only Catherine herself, whom see that you swear to secrecy before you even 
hint at that which you have to téll her. Advise her that the Tsar, though a 
fool, is, nevertheless, the Tsar and all powerful, and could, no doubt, carry 
out that which he threatens—even though the event might be disastrous, in 
the end, to himself. 

‘““ Now go, my Elsa, and tell Her Majesty all this, quickly. Stay! do 
you still love me, traitor thougi: I be ?”’ 

‘‘God forgive me, I believe I should love you, my Douglas, if it were 
suddenly revealed to me that you were Satan, disguised in human form!” 
I said, intensely. I made as though I would be embraced, but he pushed 
me off, laughing. 

‘*No, Iam not Satan!’ he said. 

But when I insisted, saying that if it were Satanic to embrace me, I 
would have him a very Satan rather than a cold, loveless, unresponsive 
Kock of Fidelity, he laughed again and did embrace me as tenderly as I 
could wish, declaring, that, after all, it was I who had played the tempter 
and not he! 

Then I hurried away upon my mission, light-hearted and happy, for I 
had seen my Douglas, and was, besides, about to do for my mistress that 
which she would surely account a good service on my part. 

I obtained audience of Her Majesty at once, and without delay informed 
her of all that Douglas had said. 

Tor once, this wonderful woman lost some of that dignity and 
statelincss which seem to have been born with her. She was obviously 
frightened. 

‘* Oh, what shall I do, whither shall I go?” she exclaimed, paling and 
trembling with agitation. ‘‘ Look you, Elsa, if I were seized and locked up 
in Schliisselburg, I should:go mad. What shall I do?” 

‘“Do as Douglas advises,” I said. 

** Stop, tell me again. What is the precise sum of the danger; when is 
my arrest to take place—what day and hour?” 

‘‘ Within a week—that was the Tsar’s expression.”’ 
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Catherine walked up and down the room awhile, then sat down, looking 
slightly calmer. 

‘Look you, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘ he dare not do this; the Tsar knows well 
that he dare not exalt Lizooshka upon my shoulders; the noblesse would rise 
to aman; the guards are mine already. Lord! the people would 
Stay! does this Douglas love me?” 

‘“No, Madam, assuredly not,” I said, bluntly. Catherine winced a 
little. 

‘‘So—he does not. Then it was not for my sake he has sent this 
warning. Would he do me a service, think you—this man who has disliked 
me from the first, and whom, in your person, I have undoubtedly wounded ? 
I tell you, Elsa, this warning is not for my benefit. Douglas cares nothing 
for me.” | 

“ Douglas may not, and does not, love Your Majesty,’ I said, ‘‘ but he 
is tco noble to carry a grudge against you. Because you have injured him 
that is no proof that he would see you arrested and imprisoned without 
giving you friendly warning.” e 

“Oh, he is noble, I do not deny it, but in this matter he is interested. 
Do you not see that he serves his master, Peter, in this, and not myself ? 
He would not have the Emperor so befool and imperil himself as to 
cxchange me for Lizooshka, because he knows that, on the day Peter did 
this, he would lose more hearts in Russia than he can afford to squander. 
Lord! I know not whether it would not be wiser to let the Tsar have his 
will of me, for assuredly I should thus gain the hearts of the people, at a 
stroke!” 

“And what would that avail Your Majesty if you were already in 
Schliisselburg or in a convent ?” I said. 

“T tell you he dare not!” said Catherine, her cyes flashing. ‘If he 
did this, it would be hkelier he that would suffer ruin than I. Douglas 
knows this, and will not have the Tsar play up to my trump cards.” 

I was surprised and amazed to observe Her Mayjesty’s acuteness; she 
had exactly comprehended the whole finesse of the matter. 

‘Nevertheless, I am obliged both to Douglas and to yourself for the 
warning,” continued the Empress, speaking more kindly; “for though, as 
I believe, it would be wise to allow myself to be arrested and Lizooshka to 
be exalted, yet I dare not! I would rather simply escape and leave my 
affairs to time and my good guardsmen to settle.” 

“So be it, Madam,” I said; ‘‘ I have delivered my message.” 

Touching Douglas’ advice as to giving up her lover and trying from this 
time forward to live a reputable life, I dared not deliver this part of my 
charge. 

There was great activity from this day onward for half of a week among 

the members of our party, “‘the Ekaterinskys” as we were now called. 
~ Princess Dashkof, the Orloffs, and Panin were especially active, holding 
daily councils, doubtless, as I concluded, arranging plans for Her Majesty's 
escape in case of danger, or for her release in case of capture. 








The Tsar must needs play a most foolish game. 
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My husband—who, I understood, was at this time a red-hot partisan 
of my mistress as well as a red-hot hater of the Emperor, since the day of 
his duel with Douglas and the insulting remarks of His Majesty anent the 
same—my husband, Von Amberg, was, it appeared, as active as any, never 
failing to attend 4 meeting of the Ekaterinskys, and driving hither and 
thither with the Orlofs and others, conspiring and arranging the Lord only 
knows what with the Lord only knows whom. 

As for myself, I was not in the counsels of the, party, Olga and others 
to whom I addressed, from time to time, an enquiry as to what went on, 
replying that I was not yet old enough for politics. Of course, the real 
reason for my exclusion was that I was distrustec on account of Douglas, 
lest I should carry to his ears secrets which had somehow found an entry 
into my own. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


It was but a day or so after this interview with Her Majesty that, while 
attending the Empress at her palace of Peterhof, about bedtime, I was 
startled by the sound of galloping hoofs, and, on looking out of the 
window into the Russian July night, which is almost as light as day, I saw 
a guardsman gallop furiously into the great front approach to the house, 
leap from his horse, and hammer madly at the door. 

It was Alexis Orlof, and his brother Gregory, who was staying in the 
palace at this time, appeared to open to him so guickly that it was evident 
he expected to see Alexts. 

The brothers whispered together for a moment, then both entered, and, 
in a moment or two, were knocking at Her Majesty’s door. 

The Tsaritsa was nearly ready for bed, but throwing an ample dressing- 
gown quickly over her shoulders, she bade me let them in immediately. 
I was surprised to sce how pale and agitated my mistress had become. 

Was disaster in the air? 

Gregory entered radiant, waving over his head a scrap of paper; Alexis 
followed, flushed and hot from his ride. 

“The hour has struck,” began Gregory—then sceing me, he added— 
“what of this child?” 

‘She may be trusted,” said Catherine; ‘‘she has served me well.” 

“ Read this, Madam,” then continued Orlof; ‘and when you have done, 
lose not one moment, but prepare yourself and come! Brother Alexis and 
I will get ready and sce to the rest.” Then he whispered something in her 
ear and withdrew with his brother. 

Catherine embraced me. 

‘Dress me quickly, little one,” she said, “ to-morrow morning is the 
beginning or the end—Heaven or Hell—Schliisselburg or ——" 

She broke off her rapid talking to be dressed, and in her selection of 
costume, though hurried, she was most particular. 

“What will Your Majesty wear?” T said, bustling about in a whirl, for I 
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knew not what was about to happen, or the reason for all this agitation and 
excitement. 

‘‘T must look my best,” she said; ‘‘for all the world will be watching me, 
and a world of men, mark you!” And eventually we chose a costume 
fashioned after the pattern of the uniform of the Guards of the Preobrajensky. 
When she was dressed, Her Majesty knelt before the ikon for a moment or 
two, and though she crossed herself after the Russian mode of worship, I 
knew that her muttered prayer was in German; for Catherine was, as I 
believe—in spite of having now been for some fifteen years an Orthodox 
and ostentatious Catholic of the Greek Branch—still at heart a Lutheran. 

‘* Come, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘ Iam ready,”’ 

‘‘Do I accompany you, Madam ?”’ I said, in surprise and delight, for I 
had not expected that I was to be permitted to assist in this history-making 
enterprise which I felt must be a-foot. 

‘‘ Assuredly,” she said; ‘“‘stay! I will tell you what the talk is. This 
letter is from my faithful Dashkova, who has made certain dispositions. We 
ride to-night to St. Petersburg, where all is prepared for certain events to 
take place at earliest morning. Afterwards, you shall see what you shall 
sce |” 

‘‘ Oh, Madam, will Douglas be safe ?” 

‘* Tut, little fool!” she laughed, hurrying from the room with me at her 
heels ; ‘‘ this is no time for Douglases ; Douglas must take care of himself !”’ 

That was a weird ride through the splendid calm of the July night. The 
Empress, Olga, and myself, a small escort of guards, the Orlofs, and a few 
body and other servants—all mounted. We rode quickly and silently, 
reaching St. Petersburg about midnight, when Her Majesty retired fora few 
hours of sleep. 

Princess Dashkova was awaiting us at the palace, together with a few of 
the heads of the Ekaterinsky party—Panin, Razoomofsky, Ismailof, 
Tyeplof—all excited and elated with a kind of suppressed joy. 

‘“Allis well, Ekaterina Alexeyevna—all is well!” said the Dashkova ; 
‘Your Majesty may sleep in perfect peace until six, by which time the 
play will be ready to begin.” 

‘What of the Senate and the Syned?” asked Catherine, hurriedly 
passing through the halls, followed and surrounded by her lieutenants. 

‘‘Ours, both,” said Panin ; ‘‘or, at any rate, a sufficiency in each. Both 
will meet early. There will be nothing unprepared—all is thought of.” 

“Thank you all,” said Catherine ; ‘and God be withus! To bed, every 
one of you—I shall not forget your devotion.” 

Then all dispersed, for, as Panin observed, cool heads would be required 
on the morrow, and well-rested limbs. 

The day broke brilliantly. On looking out of my window at about four— 
for I could sleep no later by reason of the excitement I felt—I observed, to 
my surprise, that every building on which my eye could rest was placarded 
high and low with some kind of notice, printed so large that I could almost 
read the words from the distance of my window. 
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Since I had a full hour of leisure before Her Majesty could possibly 
require my services, I dressed myself carefully—for I knew not at what 
ceremonies and functions I might not be called upon to assist to-day—and 
went out into the street. 

Here I found huge crowds already collecting, those who could read 
_ spelling out the proclamations aloud for the benefit of the illiterate who 
were, of course, the majority. 

The bills were conceived, I soon learned, some in bitter condemnation 
of the reigning Tsar, and of the useless and immoral régime of his daily life ; 
some In praise of the Tsaritsa, her devotion to the country of her adoption, 
her patriotism, her stately grace and dignity, her great intellectual qualities 
-—there was nothing said of the moral side !—the strength of her character, 
and so forth. 

Others, again, announced that by the will of the People there would be 
a change of Government ; that which was a scandal and a danger to the 
Realm would be removed, and in its place should be set up that which 
would prove the glory and the safety of the Russian Nation. 

I heard many of the comments of the people: 

‘What is it—what does it all mean ?” was the universal question, and 
‘* Devil knows,”’ was the almost universal answer. 

“It is said,” I heard one man affirm, “‘ it is said that the Tsar would rid 
himself of his lawful Tsaritsa, who is a wonder, brothers, and a Mother to 
her People.” 

‘“Ha, ha! Lizooshinka!”’ shouted someone in the crowd. 

“ Shame!” cried many others. 

‘Yes, Catherine to the dungeon, and Lizooshka to the throne; that’s 
what the Tsar would have, brothers,” said the first speaker. 

‘“* Devil take it, she’s too good for a prison!” cried one. ‘‘ And too 
pretty,” cricd another, ‘‘to have her hair cropped for a Nun!” 

‘She ts our little Mother; we will not have her rot in a dungeon!” 
shouted a third. 

“Yet Peter Feodritch 1s the Lord’s anointed—grandson of the Veleeki!” 
(Peter the Great) protested a new voice; ‘‘the word of the Tsar is our 
law!” 

“True,” said another; ‘‘ but let him treat his Tsaritsa justly; let him 
send this Lizooshka to the devil. We will have a true Tsaritsa over us, not 
this ——”’ 

The conclusion of the man’s sentence was lost in the clatter of hoofs, 
and, looking round, I saw a couple of Semenofsky guardsmen gallop by, 
shouting something which I did not catch. Some of the crowd heard, 
however, and repeated it for the benefit of the rest— 

‘Long live Catherine, Autocrat of all Russia,” was their version. 

* Impossible! was the general comment—*‘ The Tsaris not dead-—it is 
amuistake! But presently, and long before the matter had been threshed 
out by the crowd, another small body of guardsmen hastened by, and these 
repeated the same words; I distinctly heard them this time: 
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‘“‘ Life to Ekaterina Alexeyevna, Autocrat of all Russia.” 

‘Stop!’ cried someone, *‘ soldiers of the guard—what do you mean—is 
the Tsar then dead ? ”’ 

‘* Dead enough!” shouted one of the troopers over his shoulder. 

Within the next quarter of an hour this report was improved upon by 
various passers-by, some of whom declared that the Tsar had shot himself, - 
while others stated that he had been killed at Oranienbaum in a drunken 
brawl. 

But I could watch the play no longer, for it was time I returned to 
attend the Empress. 

On reaching the palace, I found to my surprise that a huge body of 
troops, consisting of many thousands of mounted men of the three 
regiments of the guards, as well as artillery and infantry, were already drawn 


up In waiting within the spacious courtyard and without. 
I-very moment, adherents to the cause of the Empress arrived at the 


palace gates, and, as each was recognised, he was greeted with shouts of 
acclaim. | 

Princess Dashkof arrived just in front of me, on horseback, so that I 
reached the building in the midst of, perhaps, the loudest applause of 
all; for Dashkova was a favourite among the partisans of the Empress, who 
compared her with her unworthy sister, Lizooshka Vorontsova—a process 
which naturally enhanced her own virtues by contrast. 

Her Majesty would have no servants about her this morning, and would 
be dressed only by Olga, Princess Dashkova, and myself. 

We arrayed her carefully in her Preobrajensky uniform with its skirt 
miade after a special design of Her Majesty, which resembled rather the 
wide trousers of the Turk than the undivided petticoat of ordinary female 
use. The Empress had herself invented this dress for convenience in 
riding en garcgon, which she loved to do at Oranienbaum of a summer 
morning, when she would sally out with myself and another, riding up to a 
point upon the gulf-side, where lay the punt used by us for duck shooting, 
a no less favourite pastime with Her Majesty than riding. 

The Empress was magnificent this day. I could not but feel the 
greatest admiration and sympathy for this stately, splendid being—greatly 
as she had wronged me at a certain period of our intimacy—as she stood, 
calm and dignified, unruffled, as it seemed, by the agitation which would 
be most natural on this, the morning of the most stupendous crisis of her 
existence, when she stood at the very threshold of an enterprise almost 
unique and unparallelled in history for its audacity. 

Her Majesty spoke to each of us just as usual, with no more haste, 
and with no less dignity, than at any other most ordinary time. She even 
found opportunity to examine my own costume, and to say that I looked 
very charming, adding that it was a pity indeed Douglas was not on our 
side to see m2.. ‘f Who knows,” ended Her Majesty, ‘‘ by the evening he 
may be among us—for we shall all be of one mind by then!” 

By seven o’clock the Empress had taken her breakfast, and, in company 
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with those who were 
the recognized heads 
of the party, made a 
move for the court- 
yard where the great 
body-guard awaited 
her. 

There, amid the 
shouts of the troops 
and the music of 
many bands, she 
mounted, and the 
procession started. 


CHAPTER XL. 


All this while I was 
ignorant—not, perhaps 
quite so ignorant as 
the crowds among 
whom I had moved in 
the morning—still, I 
could only guess at 
the meaning of the 
enterprise. I had 
enjoyed little oppor- 
tunity of learning up 
to now, for in the 
presence of Her Majesty I dared not ask, and neither Olga nor the Dash- 
kova were free to converse with me. 

But, on the way to the Senate House—whereto I soon found that we 
were bound—I seized an opportunity, riding beside Olga, to ask what 
enterprise we were engaged upon. 

‘ An ending and a mending,” said Olga, laughing. 

“ Explain, Sphinx,” I said. ‘* I can guess, perhaps, the ending, but the 
mending; what shall be mended ?” 

“Our own fortunes and Her Majesty’s, of course, and the ending is the | 
ending of the Emperor’s intolerable foolishness as Emperor. After this 
day he may be foolish, if it still please him, but only as a private individual 
without charter.” 

‘Do you mean he is to be deposed?” I said; “Is this a coup d'état ?” 

Just that,” smiled Olga; ‘it is a coup d’état. This day—so far as I 
can discover—His Majesty has not a friend in the world excepting your 
Douglas and a handful of Holsteiners, who will run at sight of the guards 
like cats before dogs, and his *t Master,’” Frederick of Prussia, who is very 
discreet, and very far away! Certainly the Tsar will be deposed by to- 
night.” 





He sought out Peter. 
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‘Will there be fighting, Olga, think you?” I said, anxiously, for I was 
afraid for Douglas who, I knew, would defend his master to the last drop of 
his blood, if it came to fighting. 

‘* Not a blow will be struck, there will be no need,” said Olga. ‘‘ The 
Senate will take her to their heart; the Synod will pronounce their 
choicest benedictions upon her (we have arranged all this!), and the 
Holsteiners, as I say, will run like cats. Do you think we have worked in 
the dark for nothing? I tell you to-day is the product of years of quict 
work, yet—as you shall see—His Majesty will be taken by surprise! ”’ 

Olga’s prophecy as to the Senate and the Clergy was quic’ly verified. 
The Senators acclaimed our mistress almost unanimously; the clergy 
performed a solemn Molében over her; the crowds in the strect—assured 
now that the Tsar had somehow come to his end—shouted themselves 
hoarse as the Tsaritsa rode through the city, surrounded by her splendid 
escort, en route for Oranienbaum; and, by about ten o'clock or a little 
later, we had left the capital behind us and were well on the way to 
mend or to end as Destiny had ordained for us. 

And meanwhile, Peter the Tsar was actually out duck shooting with 
Douglas in the marshes that border the Gulf of Finland, in the neighbour- 
hood of Oranienbaum, as unsuspecting of calamity impending as though he 
were himself one of the ducks and Catherine were the sportsman ! 

On the road between St. Petersburg and Peterhof, which palace les 
between the city and Oranienbaum, our vanguard caught a big fish—no 
other than Prince George of Holstein, who had been riding quietly upon 
his own business to town, and who, seeing the army approach, took fright 
and was all for galloping back to warn his nephew, but was followed and 
brought a prisoner to Catherine, spluttering with anger, and enquiring in 
the vilest Russian, mixed with German oaths, what was the meaning of the 
indignity thus placed upon him. 

Catherine, all courtesy, bade him take heart of grace, for that no harm 
should happen to him, only that the régime of Peter, and of the Holsteiners 
generally, including Prince George himself, was over for ever. But 
another rider, younger and more active than Prince George, had seen our 
hosts approaching, and this man rode round quickly by another way, and 
reached Oranienbaum an hour or more before we could possibly do so. He 
sought out Peter, on his duck marsh, and informed him that he had seen 
the guards regiments in full march upon the Peterhof road. 

‘¢ And what the devil do I care!’”’ said Peter; ‘‘let them march where 
they like—crouch down, man, don’t you see the ducks flying towards 
us?” 





But Douglas took a more serious view of the matter, and asked the man 
whether he saw clearly what the guards did marching on the read, whether 
they manceuvered simply, or did they seem as though arrayed against an 
enemy ?”’ 

‘‘What foolery is this, Von Doppelheim?” said the Emperor. ‘‘ Arrayed! 
Wherefore? Are we at war?” 
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But the man said he knew nothing of their intentions; only that they 
were accompanied by artillery and infantry. 

‘* Piotr Feédritch,”’ said Douglas, gravely—‘‘ come; we must leave these 
ducks awhile, and see to the guards!” 

‘‘ Vzdor!” (nonsense!) said Peter. ‘‘ What do you fear, man? Thank 
the Lord, I am no coward! ”’ 

‘‘Coward or no coward, I think there is danger here, Sire,” said 
Douglas. 

The Tsar looked a little anxious. 

‘“ What? Where?” he said. 

‘‘T think it is Her Majesty, and that we have not a moment to lose,”’ 
said Douglas. ‘‘If your Majesty prefers to stay among the ducks here, I 
will go and see to this matter alone.” 

No, I will come,” said the Tsar, and, as they entered the park at 
Oranienbaum, they were met by old Von Miinich and Flensburg, both pale 
and frightened, and anxious to counsel the Emperor. The force of Her 
Majesty was irresistibly superior to the Holstein garrison. It had halted 
at Peterhof. What was best to be done? The intention of Her Majesty 
was clear—she had come with an overwhelming force, and meant to 
overwhelm. 

‘“ What? To overwhelm me!” said the Tsar, trembling a little. 
‘“ Why, to what end ?” 

‘‘That we shall be sure to hear soon,” said Flensburg. ‘‘ Shall we 
resist, your Majesty? We might throw up earthworks, and defend the 
place for the rest of this day at least.” 

“Your Majesty might begin a retreat towards your own Holstein, 
through the Baltic provinces,”’ suggested Douglas, ‘‘ while we cover your 
departure here. Send messages to Frederick of Prussia; he is contracted 
to help you at demand! ” 

‘“‘Lord,” said the Tsar, ‘‘am I dreaming or drunk? Do you tell me 
the Tsaritsa is in battle array against me with the guards regiments? ”’ 

‘There is no doubt, Tsar,” said old Miinich. ‘‘Your Majesty has done 
your best to offend both Her Majesty and the guards, and this is the result. 
Now you are ruined, and so are your friends.” 

‘Silence, old fool!’’ said Peter. ‘‘ Come, Douglas,” he added, *‘ we 
will consult Lizooshka.” 

So to the Vorontsova the party repaired, and Lizooshka was found in 
tears, praying before her ikon, in deadly terror of her life. The various 
plans were repeated to her by the Tsar, and her advice asked. Should he 
retire alone, or nearly alone, to Holstein, or surrender to Catherine, or stay 
here and fight it out to the end ? 

But Lizooshka cried bitterly, and said that whichever of these three 
plans were adopted, the end must be the same. The detestable woman, 
Ekaterina Alexeyevna, would have her Peter, and would take him and lock 
him up and separate them. Lizooshka’s one redeeming quality was love for 
her protector, to whom she was faithful from first to last, and kind always. 
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But she finished her pessimistic oration by making the wisest suggestion 
as yet put out, which was that the Tsar should immediately sail across to 
Cronstadt, and make sure of the garrison and fleet there. The fleet in his 
hands, Peter was personally safe, at any rate. Cronstadt lay but a dozen 
or so of miles away across the gulf; the wind was fair. Lizooshka’s 
suggestion was recognised at once as excellent. 

Within a quarter of an hour, His Majesty, with Douglas and the 
Vorontsova and a few others, was already on board his yacht, and sailing 
across to Cronstadt. 

But there a bitter disappointment awaited him, to explain which it must 
be premised that the party of the Ekaterinskys had not forgotten, in their 
dispositions, the importance of Cronstadt and of the possession of the 
ships there lying at anchor. 

An officer had been sent to Cronstadt early in the morning of this 9th 
of July, escorted by a moderate company of guards. This person had 
suddenly appeared before the Governor, or Commandant, before that 
official was well out of his bed. 

‘Your Excellency will, by order, take the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty the reigning sovereign Ekaterina Alexeyevna, whom God preserve!”’ 
he had coolly observed. 

‘‘ What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the grey-haired official, with 
emotion. ‘‘ What has happened? Is His Majesty dead ?”’ 

‘“No,” said the officer, ‘‘ not that; but the late Emperor is, or will 
shortly be, a prisoner. Long live the Empress! Come—the oath.” 

‘* But, my dear sir,”’ stammered the Governor, ‘‘ I——’”’ 

‘* Come, come, Excellency—my orders are to waste no time!” said the 
guardsman ; ‘“‘ kindly accept the situation and let me go!”’ 

But the veteran governor was growing angry, and declared that, his 
appointment being from the Tsar, he could not renounce his allegiance to 
His Majesty at the bidding of the first stranger ; how was he to know that 
all this was not a 

‘“* Very well,” said the guardsman—“ arrest him, soldiers! I arrest you, 
sir, in the name of Catherine, Autocrat of Russia, since you had not the 
sense to arrest me first in that of Piotr Feodritch!”’ 

Proceeding from the house of the Commandant to each official of the 
Port in turn, the guardsman secured in this manner either the allegiance or 
the person of each one of these; and, by nine in the morning, Cronstadt, 
like St. Petersburg, was Catherine’s. 

Thus it happened that, when the unfortunate Tsar arrived in his yacht 
within hailing distance of the harbour of Cronstadt, he was warned that 
none might land this day on the island. 

‘* Silence, you fools !”’ roared the skipper, ‘‘ this is the Tsar’s yacht, and 
his Majesty is on board at this moment !”’ 

‘‘The Tsar!’ shouted the official—‘‘what Tsar? We know of no 
Tsar; our reigning sovereign is a lady, and her name is Catherine.” 

‘‘'What foolery is this?” cried one of Peter’s companions, old Von 
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Miinich, if I remember rightly—‘‘ you shall suffer, sir, for this pleasantry ! 

But a shot having been at this moment fired over the heads of those on 
board the Tsar’s yacht, it was thought advisable to turn the vessel and 
make once more for Oranienbaum, which, by order of the Tsar, the skipper 


did forthwith. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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PONDEROUS PACHYDERMS. 


BY G. B. AND A. H. L. 


WLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY GAMBIER BOLTON. 


interest in wild animal life which may be least generally known, but, 

however this may be, one is bound to realise that an immense 

literature has already arisen concerning the ways and manners of our 
old friend, the bun-eating and acutely intelligent elephant, and, although the 
hippopotamus and rhinoceros enjoy much less popularity, it is now some 
time since any imaginative artist has portrayed the hippo as being clothed 
in armour, finished off with long spikes. 

If it is suggested that the intelligence of the elephant has been 
exaggerated, it will be understeod that this is not by way of saying that he 
is unintelligent, but as against the absurd stories which have been told of 
his ‘‘ thinking things out,” probably told by way of demonstration that 
“truth ” is sometimes very much stranger than fiction. His intelligence is 
receptive, not originative, and the best point about the elephant is that he 
readily learns to obey. Aninteresting photo of an elephant stacking timber 
accompanies this article, but, in this instance, as in all instances, the 
elephant does nothing without the expressed injunction of the mahout, and, 
sometimes, his intelligence has to be jogged rather forcibly. He is generally 
a willing worker, and all the timber on the right of the picture has been 
stacked by him—this involving two distinct operations: lifting the timber on 
to the stack and subsequently ramming the timber home in the stack with 
his head, in order to get the different pieces composing it into position; but 
there is no spontaneity about it, every single movement being performed by 
behest of the mahout. The tusks enable the animal to lift a weight of half 
a ton or more. 

There are, of course, two distinct species, the African and the Indian, 
or, more properly speaking, the Asiatic; the latter being usually divided 
pretty clearly into three classes, Koomeriah, or thorough-bred, Duasala, or 
half-breds, and Mirga, third-rate. 


| has been the endeavour in these articles to touch upon such points of 
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Stacking timber in-Burmah. 
By Gambier Bolton. 


(Copyright.) 


The appearance of the two species differs considerably. Not only is the 
Asiatic elephant without tusks, but it is comparatively small, with one lipat 
the end of the trunk, while it is more graceful and has a smoother skin than 
the African elephant ; the latter being noticeable for its huge ears, two lips 
at the end of the trunk, more or less hollow back, and a varyingly rough 
skin. 

It is due to the misguided efforts of the insatiable and senseless ‘‘ sports- 
man” that one species—the African—is rapidly becoming extinct, which is 
hardly to be wondered at, considering that the elephant breeds slowly, while 
it has been computed that the African elephant has been butchered at the 
rate of eighty thousand a year. 

The heaviest recorded tusk is by no means the longest. In one case, for 
instance, where the tusks were oft. 5in. long, the weight was 184lb., and 
in another case of tusks of record length—zoft. gin.—the weight was only 
173lb. The heaviest tusk known, however, would seem to be one sold at 
Amsterdam, some time ago, which turned the scale at 35o0lb. 

The timidity which generally characterises the elephant is probably due 
to the fact that it becomes aware of any possible danger through its delicate 
sense of hearing and keen power of scent, while its eyes are small and not 
very keen-sighted; hence the apparently disproportionate sense of alarm 
manifested at trivial noises or indistinct objects, the hurry-scurry of a little 
rabbit often reducing the big animal to a positive paroxysm of fright. 





Hippopotamus 


By Gambier Bolton. 


(Copyright) 
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An elephant may weigh anything from three or four to six-and-a-half 
tons, and, to support this weight, its feet are composed of a succession of 
layers that act like springs and so break the jar of the animal’s tread, and, 
when travelling at any speed, prevent the concussion which would otherwise 
be sustained from the great weight of the body. Though it cannot ‘ gallop,” 
the elephant can maintain a rate of speed which would render it impossible 
fora swift runner to get away from it, or even when mounted on a good 
horse, unless the ground were level and open, rarely the case in the 
home of the elephant. ' 

The elephant—with a history going back to pre-adamite ages, when it 
roamed the world in company, and often at variance, with other thick-skinned 
monsters of whom only fragmentary record remains—is an_ interesting 
example of the survival of the fittest, able to hold its own in battle with 
the strongest of the carnivora. He seems not less at home in the water than 
on land, while it has been noted that he is an excellent hill-climber, being 
not less sure-footed than the mule. 

At one time, a batch of seventy-nine animals were dispatched from 
Dacca to Barrackpur, near Calcutta, so that they had the Ganges and 
several of its large tidal branches to cross. In the longest swim, they were 
six hours without touching the bottom; after a rest on a sand-bank, they 
completed the swim in another three hours. Not one was lost, and Mr. 
Sanderson, who was responsible for that journey, also records that he has 
seen an elephant swim a river three hundred yards wide with his hind-legs 
tied together—a proof of the extreme buoyancy of these big-bodied 
animals. 

Moreover, its stomach somewhat resembles that of a camel in the one 
important respect 
that it possesses 
a chamber which 

- can be cut off by a 
valvular arrange- 
ment from the 
one devoted to 
the process of di- 
gestion. In this 
receptacle the 
animal can store 
about ten gallons 
of water which it 
can take back 
into the trunk at 
pleasure, and 
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use it for the pur- 
pose of cooling 
the body by 
sprinkling the 
water over it. 
Altogether, no 
animal could be 
better fitted than 
this pachyderm 
of pre-historic 
lineage for hold- 
ing its own under 
every conceivable 
circumstance. 

Captivity re- 
duces the long- 
evit ¥ 2 f t h e Indian Rhinocercs. 
animal consider- By Gambier Bolton. 

: (Copyright)) 

ably. According 

to Major Nott “there seems to be little doubt that, in a wild state, they 
will live to attain any age between a hundred-and-twenty and a hundred- 
and-fifty, but, when deprived of freedom, they very rarely live to be a 
hundred, occasionally attaining eighty, but more often dying at a consider- 
ably earlier age—the death-rate among the newly captured animals being 
very great after they have been subjected to the change of life for two or 
three years.” 

The hippopotamus, as the photographs go to show, is somewhat uglier, 
from the mere esthetic point of view, than one could possibly imagine any- 
thing living to be. Measuring, when full-grown, from ten to fourteen feet 
from the snout to the tail, it is huge-bodied, short-limbed, immensely large- 
headed, while its great length and girth is supported on very short and 
feeble-looking legs which are little more than eighteen inches high, so that 
the animal’s body is scarcely lifted off the ground. Although not making 
for beauty, it is a great provision of nature that its ears, eyes and nostrils 
are on the same plane, enabling it, when swimming or floating in the water, 
to expose an exceedingly small part of its body, and its slow respiration 
enables it to remain under water for a long time. 

It may not be everywhere known that the animal is able to sink in the 
water and walk at the bottom of the stream. When beneath the surface, 
the hippopotamus can exclude the water by hermetically closing the nostrils, 
being supplied with a wonderful valve arrangement which enables the 
animal to do this at will. But its gape! It has the largest mouth of any 
known animal and can display six molar teeth on each side of both jaws, 
very strong and enormous ripping canines forming the tusks, the upper 
ones being nearly straight, but the lower ones curved and working upon 


each other, so as to produce a chisel-like edge with which the animal can 
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cut grass, vegetables and river-weeds, or uproot them with the ease of an 
agricultural implement. The tusks of the lower jaw, especially, are harder 
and of even more commercial value than the ivory of the elephant. 
Tusks of the hippopotamus, Major Nott tells us, have been known to 
weigh twenty-one pounds, and this conveys some idea of the formidable 
teeth that are hidden in the closed jaws of this singular-looking beast. 

On land, he is far less formidable; but, though an herbivorous feeder, 
he is, of course, a powerful opponent, and, without relating more 
experiences of the same kind, Robert Moffat, on one occasion, speaking 
of a man he saw trying to escape an enraged hippopotamus, says, “ the 
sea-lion seized him, and literally severed his body in two with its monstrous 
jaws;” and, on numberless occasions, hippopotami have staved in the 
bottoms of boats, and have displayed other equally unpleasant propensities. 

Like the ‘‘ rogue” elephant who has been expelled from the elephantine 
community, there are “bachelor” hippopotami who prove exceedingly 
dangerous even on land, for, adding the natural, thick-skinned obstinacy 
of the hippo to its own perpetually bad-tempered disposition, it allows 
nothing to interfere with its projects. 

In his book, entitled ‘‘ Seven years in South Africa,’’ Dr. Emil Holub 
writes :—‘‘ Of all the larger mammalia of South Africa, I am disposed to 
believe that, to an unarmed man, the hippopotamus is the most dangerous. 
In its normal state, it can never endure the sight of anything to which it is 
unaccustomed or which takes it by surprise. Let it come upon a horse, 
an ox, a porcupine, a log of wood, or even a fluttering garment, suddenly 
crossing his path, and it will fly upon any of them with relentless fury, but 
let such object be withdrawn betimes from view, and the brute, in an 
instant, will forget all about it and go on its way entirely undisturbed. 
(This peculiarity may, perhaps, be physiologically accounted for by the 
small weight of the brain as contrasted with the ponderous size of the body). 
Although, in some cases, it may happen that an unprotected man may elude 
the attacks of a lion, a buffalo, or a leopard, except they have been 
provoked, he cannot indulge in the hope of escaping the violence of a 
hippopotamus that has once got him in reach of his power.”’ 

The vitality of these animals is instanced in an account of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s, but, through want of space, I can only quote one paragraph 
concerning the final end of the animal. 

‘‘On the following morning, I made a post-mortem examination. He 
had received three shots in the flank and shoulder; four in the head, one of 
which had broken his lower jaw; another had passed through his nose, and, 
passing downward, had cut off one of his large tusks. I never witnessed 
such determined and unprovoked fury as was exhibited by this animal—he 
appeared to be raving mad. His body was a mass of frightful scars, the 
result of continual conflicts with bulls of his own species; some of these 
wounds were still unhealed. There was one scar about two feet in length, 
and about two inches below the level of the surface skin, upon the flank. 
He was evidently a character of the worst description, but whose madness 
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rendered him callous to all punishment . . . . The dinghy had lost 
a mouthful, as the hippopotamus had bitten out a portion of the side, 
including the gunwale of hard wood; he had munched out a piece like the 
port of a small vessel, which he had accomplished with the same ease as 
though it had been a slice of toast.” 

The rhinoceros ranks next to the elephant in size and strength, and is, 
therefore, the second largest and most powerful of mammalia. The horn 
from which the rhinoceros derives its name is not connected with the skull- 
bones, but grows from the skin. It is really fibrous, composed of thousands 
of hairs, and some unique photographs accompanying this article illustrate 
this fact. Of course, although not a bony formation, the horn is intensely 
hard, and is used by the animal to dig up roots and loosen things in the 
earth that it may require for its sustenance, and, occasionally, as a weapon 
of offence or defence. How frequently the horn is used in this way, for 
which it seems scarcely fitted, where any great resisting force is needed. 
there is not yet sufficient evidence to show. Colonel Kinlock has said, 
‘‘ Contrary to general belief, the rhinoceros does not make use of his horn 
as a weapon of offence. The wounds which it occasionally inflicts upon 
elephants are caused by its long, sharp incisors, with which it can give a 
very formidable bite.’’ Another officer in the Indian army saw a desperate 
encounter between a rhinoceros and a large male elephant, in which the 
latter animal was beaten; but the method of attack adopted by the 
rhinoceros in this fight is not stated. The hide is so tough that it is 
necessarily jointed at the junction of the limbs to allow of free movement, so 
that it does have the appearance of a complete suit of armour. 


FLOTSAM 


BY HARRY VANDERVELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG. 


eS XTRAORDINARY weather last week-end,” said I, to a yachting 
5 friend, ‘‘ though there was a nice little breeze, it was at times so 
foggy that we could not distinguish the shore, though we were 

quite close to Cowes—too close to be pleasant ! ”’ 

‘“ Yes,” replied my friend, ‘‘ I see from the list of disasters in the papers 
that it appears to have been general. As you say, it is curious when it 
happens in the middle of summer. In fact, it reminds me of a curious 
thing that happened to a fellow I know. 

And the following episode he related to me in nearly the same words as 


I write. 
* ES * 


George Swanston did a deal of single-handed cruising at one time, and 
one particular summer, some years ago, he was sailing a rather handy, half- 
decked beat, whose size was quoted in Lloyd’s as six tons, Thames 
Measurement. However, this was rather misleading. She was twenty-five 
feet in length, drew about two feet with-her plate up, carried a foresail, 
Clyde lug and mizzen, was decked in fore and aft, with fairly broad 
waterways all round. But she was comfortably rigged for cruising, and, as 
a matter of fact, was only classed as a 1-rater before the new rule came out. 

During his summer holiday Swanston was staying at a certain village 
on the South Coast, called Duncombe, and occupied his time in sailing to 
the different, picturesque little ports in that district. One day, he was 
coasting back to Duncombe, which he had left the day before for a visit to 
Littleport, when he ran into a dense fog which caused him some anxiety 
on account of the rocky nature of the coast. There was no other traffic 
to think about, luckily, and the worst that could be met would be a smack 
or small boat. There was also only a long ground-swell to be encountered. 
He had his compass ready at hand and kept resolutely to his course, after 
first taking the precaution to haul down his mainsail. 
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It was curious to find oneself in a thick sea fog in the hottest part of the 
summer with a fair breeze blowing, but it is a phenomenon which 
occasionally occurs. After about half an hour, Swanston concluded that he 
must be somewhat close in to Eastport, in fact, in a few minutes, he could 
distinctly hear the bark of a dog which came from that indefinable 
somewhere out of the fog. He knew that, once past Eastport point, the 
tide, which was now beginning to slacken, would set him out across the 
bay where he would have any amount of water. Giving a cast of his lead, 
he found three fathoms, which he knew meant that he was closer in to 
Eastport than he had thought. So he kept a still sharper look out, when 
suddenly, but a hundred yards ahead, he spied what looked like a buoy, 
looming out of the mist. ‘‘ Red and white vertical stripes! Funny! 
Never knew there was a buoy here,” he said, aloud, for he had acquired a 
habit of speaking out aloud to a perfectly imaginary companion when on 
these single-handed cruises. He was just about to open the chart when 
he scrutinised the object more closely, and found that it was not only of a 
curious shape for a buoy but there was a black nob on the top which, as_ he 
gazed in awe, grew into a girl’s head. It was a bathing machine adrift, 
with only part of the top showing, and on the roof was a girl ina dainty 
bathing costume holding tightly on with one arm while she waved the other 
and called out ‘‘ help” ina tone which told of evident fear. And small 
wonder! The bathing machine was rolling ominously in the ground-swell, 
and it was entirely owing to the iron of the wheels and axles that it 
assumed the upright position it did. 

When Swanston grasped the situation, he luffed up to this curious craft, 
although the wind had almost died away, and, with no more damage than a 
few scratches caused by bumping alongside, he managed to get the fair 
castaway on board. What clothes had not floated out of the machine, were 
floating about inside and were useless, and all Swanston could recover of the 
young lady’s effects were a small watch and chain which he was enabled to 
unhook from a peg through the little window. 

When this had all been safely accomplished and she had looked grate- 
fully at her rescuer, it suddenly dawned upon her that here was a fine 
predicament to be in! She, in the scantiest attire (only indeed countenaced 
by Mrs. Grundy on the special occasion of bathing), sailing with an un- 
known gentleman. She felt sure he was a gentleman, his manner had 
already shown that, and his brown, clean-shaven face, with a firmly-set 
mouth (in the corner of which lurked an expression which went to show 
that the owner could enjoy a hearty laugh at times), and, indeed, a look of 
sympathy about his eyes certainly helped her to form that opinion. But 
she was sitting, wet and crouching together, and Swanston looked at her 
and thought, too. 

Here was a predicament for him to be in! A pretty girl, decidedly. 
The white of her fear had given way to a somewhat pronounced blush. 
He noted, in a second, her dark brown hair hanging wet over a perfect 
neck and shoulders. She was attired in a merino bathing suit of dark blue, 
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and her round arms, and shapely figure generally, made Swanston think 
that Amphitrite herself had honoured him with a visit. Yes, here was a 
predicament! What could he dowith her? To put back to Eastport was 
impossible, for, even though the fog had thinned considerably, there was no 
wind and the tide would be strong against them. And even if he could get 
there, what could he do? Land out of the boat in that condition—her 
clothes all lost—in broad daylight, too? Impossible! He hated scenes. 
and that would be a pretty scene indeed. 

While he was pondering thus, he noticed that the fair maid who was 
the cause of all this trouble, gradually realising the extraordinary position 
she was in, gave vent to sobs which would have softened the heart of the 
cruellest tyrant, and, indeed, in Swanston, who, for a man, was of a slightly 
sentimental character, this caused a feeling of deepest sympathy, and he 
said, 

‘“ My poor girl, please don’t give way like that.” 

But she sobbed all the more, as if her heart would break, and said. 
‘What shall Ido? I’m simply ruined!” and broke out into a paroxysm 
of grief. 

Swanston’s training in yachts had educated him up to thinking and 
acting quickly on occasion, but it must be admitted that, at the same time. 
he appreciated the humorous side of the adventure, and he could scarcely 
suppress a smile, as, already having matured a plan, he said, 

‘‘ Now you must be a brave little woman and help me to work out a 
plan. You’re not ruined. Very far from it! I think I can claim to have 
saved you, in fact!” 

‘“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘I’m truly thankful, but whatever can be done ?” 
and she tried to wipe her eyes with her little wet fists. 

‘* Well,” retorted our hero, '‘ you must think of me, too. You say you 
are ruined! What about me?” and,a smile spreading over his face. 
which, had she been less pre-occupied with her own thoughts, she would 
have observed, he continued, ‘‘ suppose my wife and family came by in a 
boat now! Here’s a nice state of things! A formerly-supposed respectable. 
young married man found at sea with a—with a mermaid! J should be 
ruined, branded for life as a pirate of the deepest, most penny-dreadful 
type. <A scoundrel who put to sea with a defenceless lady he stole out of a 
bathing machine. A nice thing to see on the evening paper posters and 
head-lines :— 

A MODERN KIDNAPPER. 
Laby CARRIED OFF TO SEA WHILE BATHING. 
DETAILED ACCOUNT. 
PAINFUL SCENES!!!” 


By this time, Swanston had considerably cheered up his passenger, and 
she, too, almost smiled through her tears and said, heaving a sposmodic 
sigh, 

‘“We are both in a mess.” 

* Well,” replied our friend, with a feeling of relief, ‘ that’s the starting 
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point. Now we have to get out of it the best way we can. We must help 
each other. The next thing is, will you let me be the skipper. Will you 
trust me?” 

‘‘T must,” she sobbed. 

‘‘No, that won’t do, Miss —-—, Miss —— ?” 

‘‘ Hallet,”’ she said, softly. 

Yes, Miss Hallett—will you trust me ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. es 

‘* Swanston,” said the skipper. ‘ Right! Done! Shake hands, it’s a 
bargain,” and she stretched out her hand to him. 

‘“Good! Now, first of all, dry that hair of yours. I’m very sorry, you'll 
either have to do it on that sail or on that woollen rug under there. 

After some hesitation, she took the latter and rather timidly at first, but 
afterwards warming to the work (literally, for she had commenced to shiver, 
in spite of the warm weather), her long hair was soon as dry as circumstances 
would permit. 

‘* Now there’s a brave little woman! Now comes the serious part.” 

He knitted his brows with a tragic air, and then said, ‘‘ I’m sorry I have 
none of my wife’s clothes aboard, but it can’t be helped. Will you please 
pull out that bag? Right! Now, in there you will find a blue flannel 
shirt—Now, you really must not argue with the officer on the bridge !— 
and a pair of blue serge trousers.”’ 

‘‘ But,”’ she protested; but he held up his finger and laughingly 
answered, 

‘Miss Hallett, I have your promise. Pléase leave the arrangement to 
me. Iam not going to let you die of pneumonia, and I can’t jump over- 
board while you change, because I shall be drowned, and then what would 
my wife and children do? ”’ 

And, so saying, he lay the boat to, took up the gaff of the mainsail, 
which he had not hoisted again, and laid it across the boat on the raised 
combings, so that the sail hung down and divided the little boat into two 
compartments. 

‘“ Now,” he said, ‘‘ I am going to sit down on the floor here, and you 
can sit down on the other side of the sail and change those wet things 
for the dry ones. I shall light my pipe and look out to sea, and you must 
be as quick as you can.” 

The boat simply drifted with the tide, past the picturesque, rocky coast 
from which the fog had now lifted. There, were jagged rocks with a soft, 
white line of foam at their feet ; there, were gentle slopes of brightest green 
running down to the sea, while overhead, white gulls were soaring grace- 
fully, and on a pinnacle of a rock a cormorant was pruning his feathers. 

It seemed an interminable wait for Swanston, but, in reality, it was only 
a matter of seven or eight minutes before a voice from the other side of the 
sail said, ‘(I’m ready, skipper!’’ and, at the same time, a pretty face, 
coloured with a blush, peeped over the gaff. 

He soon rolled up the sail and placed it at the bottum of the boat. 
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‘“ Now there is only one thing,” she said, doubtfully. “I’m getting 
further and further away from home, and my mother will simply die when 
she finds that I have been drowned, or at least, what else can she possibly 
think? That old bathing-machine man must have been mad. _I was the only 
one at the bathing cove this morning when the fog came on, and he forgot 
all about me, though I called out loud enough for any one to hear.”’ 

“Ought to be shot!’ Swanston answered, fiercely. ‘‘ I’ve thought of 
your people, but we can’t sail to Eastport, that’s certain. Now, it is only 
ten miles to Duncombe Bay, and, even with no wind, one can easily drift 
there with five hours’ ebb. And we don’t want to hurry. We can’t land 
like this in the daylight, can we?”’ 

She thought a little, and another deep, convulsive sigh made her bosom 
heave, as she replied slowly and sadly, 

‘“‘ I'd forgotten that.” 

‘No, there is no use in worrying; we must not be there before dark.” 

‘But my hair, and this—and this—awful get-up! and, oh dear! there 
won’t be a train back.” 

‘‘ Carriage,”’ said Swanston, laconically. 

‘** But these clothes ! ” 

‘Straw hat pulled over eyes! My mackintosh coat. Hair tucked 
inside. Rubber shoes in that bag. They are very big, but it is the best I 
can do,” he added, glancing at her tiny, bare feet. 

‘ But it is fine weather, and a mackintosh will look absurd ! ”’ 

‘‘ Now you've got me,” said our hero, with a suspicion of sarcasm, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid I can’t supply you with a shower of rain !”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me,” she answered, quickly, ‘‘ I’m ungrateful, and so sorry. I 
owe you everything !” 

The cloud which had commenced to gather on his countenance soon 
died away, and while he lighted the stove and his fair companion helped 
him to make tea, and while, with the provisions he had, she appeased a 
hunger which she had scarcely had time to think about before, he watched 
her with interest. The entrancing bloom of youth had come back to her 
face, which was slightly browned by the sun, and her dark, wavy hair hung 
lightly round about her, while the loose light-blue shirt she was wearing 
underneath a thick pilot coat only showed it all up in a more delightful 
contrast. And he thought lots of things as the good ship drifted idly along 
with the tide. 

And thus the time slipped away with little conversations, as the sun 
sank lower and lower, until, at last, it slipped behind a whisp of cloud; and 
soon, twinkling through the twilight, the lights of the village of Duncombe 
peeped round a low shadowy headland, and then a gentle breeze sprang up 
from where the sun had gone; which was lucky, as the tide had turned, and 
under the jib and mizzen, the skipper sailed gently into the little harbour, 
and hauling up the centre-plate, he was soon nearly high and dry on the 
sand just inside. There was a dinghey half afloat near at hand, and, 
hauling it alongside with the hitcher, after he had roughly stowed the sails, 





An old lady came to the door, 
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they were able to step across it and jump on to the sand, and, in a few 
minutes (she, dressed as he had suggested), two somewhat mysterious figures 
might have been seen walking quickly up the darkest sides of the faintly- 
lighted streets, and while one remained in the shadow across the way, the 
other went round to the stable at the back of the ‘‘ Nelson Arms,” and, after 
what seemed to her a long suspense, a rather clumsy horse came out with a 
closed vehicle which had seen better days, and reminded one of what Scott 
has termed ‘‘a combination of rotten wood, cracked glass, and leather.” 

The carriage was soon rumbling along the dusty road, which showed up 
almost white even in the dark, slowing occasionally to ascend a hill, and also 
slowing occasionally to descend on the other side. 

After a short silence, Miss Hallett faltered, ‘‘ It was awkward, very 
awkward for both of us. I don’t see how anyone could have seen us, do 
you? And don’t you think, Mr. Swanston, that,” she hesitated, ‘‘ that it 
would be best not to x 

‘“ Exactly,” he broke in. ‘‘Oh, I shouldn't think of saying a word. 
You may trust me. I am discreet enough.” 

** Except Mother, I shall tell no one. And you, of course, will tell no 
one but your wife.” 

“Well, I may tell her.” 

* But,” she said, with a sudden inspiration, *‘ The lost bathing machine! 
The old bathing machine man! ” 

‘Tam afraid we can do nothing,” he replied, with concern, ‘‘ we must 
wait events—and the issue of the local paper.” 

“Oh horror,” she said, but they then pulled up at a small house and he 
helped her out, and while the driver peered through the dark he tried in 
vain to make out what a peculiarly feminine voice was saying. 

‘* Thank you so much, I can never, never repay you.”’ 

‘Miss Hallett, I have only a small favour to ask. You will let me call 
and enquire—er—er—how you have stood the shock. 

‘© Oh, of course. Mother will insist!” and, as an old lady came to the 
door with a handkerchief to her very red eyes, the girl ran in and hugged 
her till she gasped for breath; for though her only daughter was occasionally 
viven, When at the seaside, to rather erratic movements as far as rambling 
off with a book or her sketching materials was concerned, and not returning 
until late, it was, this time, very much later than had happened before. 

But the carriage door had banged and Swanston was on his way back, 
the coachman pondering to himself, ‘Funny people, these Londoners! 
That fellow in the long coat looked a soft-nosed chap! Voice like a girl. 
Ought to be put under a glass case!” 

The next afternoon, when Swanston called at the house, he was relieved 
to hear that Miss Hallett was physically none the worse for her adventure, 
although naturally the experience of what, after all, had been a very narrow 
escape had excited her brain, but in a day or two she was quité herself 
again, 

The old lady was profuse in her thanks to Swanston, and, on his third 
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visit, suggested that she and her daughter would certainly like to call on his 
wife, who, they felt sure, would be proud to hear of their thanks from their 
own lips. 

He had just got up to take a cup of tea from Mrs. Hallett and seemed 
rather taken aback, and for some reason looked rather confused, trod on his 
straw hat which he had placed beside his chair, and stammered out :— 

‘*Oh, you know, they are not staying down here, you know,” and the 
ladies let the matter drop for the time being, thinking that there might be 
some marital unhappiness at the back of it, but they amused him by showing 
him a copy of the Eastport Weekly Mail and Gazette, and he read. 


“BATHING MYSTERY. 


‘* After the curious fog, which was so general on our coasts, last Tuesday, 
dispersed, old Joe Williams, the proprietor of the bathing machines at the 
secluded ladies’ bathing cove, discovered that one of his machines had 
disappeared. When interviewed by our reporter, he stated that only one 
lady had been bathing when his wife brought him his dinner. and he was 
under the impression that she had gone home again. 

‘* Curiously enough, however, on the same night, one of the Littleport 
smacks picked up, a few miles off the coast, a machine which was painted 
red and white and is believed to be the missing machine. This they, with 
some difficulty, towed back, and the master reported that, when hauled up 
on the beech, there were found, inside, a lady’s sunshade and a bracelet 
hanging on a peg. 

‘*As yet, no claim has been made to these articles, but we can only 
conjecture and hope that, as no one has been reported missing, no fatality 
has occurred. The local police, however, are making enquiries.” 

‘¢ Splendid!” shouted Swanston, when he had finished reading: ‘‘ Capital! 
They will never fathom it.” 

During the next few weeks, it happened that he frequently met Miss 
Hallett in his rambles, which, curiously enough, secmed to take place more 
on land than on sea, and, for choice, generally in the neighbourhood of 
Eastport. He had learnt a good deal about her, and had gradually begun 
to admire her a good deal. He did not consider himself a lady’s man by any 
means, but this plucky English girl seemed so different to the other girls he 
had met. She seemed, while yet womanly to a degree, to have more 
intellect and none of the petty vanities which he had noticed in others, 
and it was with certain feelings of regret that he found himself at her 
house one afternoon, having called to wish her good-bye. 

Miss Hallet, too, it must be admitted, was very sorry that he was 
leaving ; and she felt that the debt of gratitude she owed him did not 
honestly account for all that feeling, though she knew perfectly well that 
she had no right to think otherwise of him than as a great friend. 

They had been chatting away, and the mother had left the room for 
a moment, when Miss Hallett asked, in the sympathetic tones which always 
characterised her utterances, 
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‘*T hope you won’t think it rude of me, Mr. Swanston, but how is it that 
you never speak to us of your wife and children, and of your home?” 

‘“‘ Miss Hallett,” said the other, flushing slightly; ‘‘I owe you an 
apology.” | 

‘“‘Oh, please don’t tell me if you’d rather not,” she added, kindly. 

‘‘ Miss Hallett, I have deceived you, and I am glad of this opportunity 
of asking your pardon.” 

‘“Why?” she replied. ‘‘ How?” 

“ Will you forgive me? I am not married at all!” 

‘‘Mr. Swanston,” she said, with a start and a look, half of anger, halt 
of surprise. But when she thought again, somehow, a little of the un- 
explained sadness flew away from her heart, as she added, ‘‘ Why, in the 
boat, on that awful day, you referred several times e 

‘‘T did,” he interrupted, ‘“‘It was part of the plot. I thought you 
would not be so frightened. Can you forgive me?” 

She did fairly easily, somehow. 

But, fancy!” said she, ‘‘ daring to pretend 

‘‘Miss Hallett, I don’t want to pretend any longer! (drawing closer 
to her). Maud, will YOU be my wife? We haven’t known each other 
very long, but I have often wondered if I should ever come across a girl 
with your grit.”” He saw an unmistakable sign of hope in her bright 
eyes, and drew closer still; in fact their cheeks touched, and, as he felt 
their inspiring warmth and softness (which indeed had the effect of 
attracting his arm round her waist), he asked, 

‘Will you sign on as my mate for a much longer cruise, darling ? " 

‘“You’re not a bad old skipper,’”’ she said, softly and sweetly, and 
returning the pressure of his hand, ‘ Yes.” 

% + * * | * 


There is little more to tell. As I have said, I have told the story 
almost word for word as I had it from my old friend, and he finished up 
like this— . | 

‘“‘ Yes, of course they were married, and it was the last single-handed 
cruise he ever took, for they sailed together for years. You may have 
scen them about, in the Mermatd—I mean the Mm 

‘‘ Why,” said I, seeing the whole thing at a glance, ‘‘ that’s your own 
boat. You old rascal, you never told your old pal a word about it!”’ 

‘Look here,’’ my friend replied, shaking his fist and laughing, ‘ I’ve 
let the cat out of the bag, and, by Jove! if you go writing one of those 
silly, nautical yarns of yours, don’t you mention a single name, that’s 
all, or the wife and I will never speak to you again.” 
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England, are for the most part unclad, cold, and bare. Hamdon 

Hill is a bleak promontory. Maiden Castle, a few miles from 
Dorchester, stands alone in a broad plain, its ridge unbroken even by a 
bush. Dolbury is a barren waste crowning a stony Mendip steep. But 
Cadbury—the Camelot of a tradition claiming, at least, long antiquity in its 
favour—has covered all its slopes with trees and veiled its deep entrench- 
ments under leafy boughs. 

Nothing can be gentler than the midsummer aspect of this ancient 
place of war. It stands away from the main range, a tall, round hill, 
detached, and girt about the base with pleasant hamlets—groups of cottages 
and homesteads lying along roads that run between green pasture fields 
with darker orchards interspersed. To the north-east, the village church, 
in an old graveyard filled with leaning stones, raises its square, grey tower 
against a background of dense wood. To the south and west, just on the 
edge of the slope, like a fringe on the hem of a garment, winds Sutton 
Montis—the south town of the hill. A mile beyond is Queen Camel, a 
village which Leland, writing in 1542, called ‘‘ Quene-Camalat.”’ 

The main entrance is now a broad lane, leading straight up the hillside 
to an open space of more than twenty acres, enclosed within the rampart 
on the top. To right and left, deep trenches lead away, encircling all the 
hill—three valleys between four embankments—so round and even that 
many people thereabouts speak of the place as Cadbury Rings. Under-foot, 
the ground is soft with moss and grass. Here and there, the steep is over- 
grown with brake and bramble. And overhead, tall forest trees, mingling 
their branches, make interminable groves. 
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All the charm and mystery of woodland light and shade are there 
to-day. All the sounds and songs of coppice and of glade. From the dense 
oak, with dark-leaved, shining ivy clinging to its bole, the soft, monotonous 
cooing of the wood-culver comes. ‘Then, just above the thicket, bursts a 
sudden screech. .In the open space, where the clear sky shines down 
between the parted branches of the ash, the eye catches the glint of a blue 
wing. That was a jay. A minute later, and he darts back, screaming and 
scolding all the while. Something must be moving that he fears. In spring 
or summer, no harmless Idler will arouse this shy and crafty bird to speech. 
There is a nest with half a dozen greenish, speckled eggs or young—low down, 
perhaps almost in reach of hand—upon some spreading branch, or in the 
bush below, and that has made him secret as athief. But soon the mystery 
is cleared. A sound of panting, eager scratching is heard amidst the brake, 
and showers of yellow sand come pattering back amongst the leaves. A 
shepherd, steadying his steps with the staff of his crook, rises slowly above 
the mound. Upon the brow he stops, turns round and whistles. <A dog of 
the old-fashioned sort, with a wise, shaggy face and rough, grey coat, slinks 
back to heel making a wary circle to keep just out of reach. He has run a 
rabbit to earth in the bank, and the soil upon his chest tells tales. The 
shepherd rates and threatens with a rich liberality of abuse that makes the 
dog ashamed. Then they go slowly on their way, a very quaint and useful 
pair, to tell the sheep on the hill-top, and see that all are safe. The jay 
screams at them once again behind their backs, and all is still. 

But not for long. 

From an old elm, with bare sticks dying off towards the head, comes a 
loud tap, then two or three quickly, one after another. Half-way up the 
trunk, a patch of vivid colours, green and red and yellow, is climbing slant- 
wise, thus passing out of sight, and presently coming round upon the 
other side. It is a green wood-pecker, clinging with claws and tail, and 
peering into all the crevices around. On he goes, stops again, strikes with 
his strong beak, and knocks away a loose, dry scale of the decaying bark. 
As the astonished beetles run, out darts his long tongue, covered with 
sticky mucus that holds them tight as glue. So he ascends, creeps out on 
a main branch to where it tapers small, and then, with undulating flight. 
drops down to climb again. 

The different ways of tree-climbing birds are worthy of observation. 

The little tree-creeper that climbs so fast, and always hurries to the 
other side of the tree however slyly you draw near, does not, like the green 
wood-pecker, hunt the same trunk twice, but prefers to take a row of trees, 
one after another, like a rate-collector on his beat. He always begins from 
the bottom and goes upwards. But the friendly nut-hatch, with his blue- 
grey back, and scarcely a tail to help himself, is so strong in his claws that 
he will journey down head-first. They all build in the trees too, but each on 
a different design. The wood-pecker cuts a perfectly round hole through 
the sound bark into a hollow trunk, and nests within. The nut-hatch finds a 
cavern In a dead branch. and fills the front with mud, leaving only a circular 
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doorway to go in and out. But the little creeper dearly loves the head of a 
decayed willow, where the bark has torn itself away, and there, in a setting 
of twigs and dry grasses lined with wool and feathers, she contrives the 
cleverest little nest to hold her speckled eggs. 

But neither the cooing, nor the tapping, nor the melancholy note of the 
greenfinch perched on a shady bough, make up the charm of Cadbury. 

More delicate than a glow of noon-day midsummer sunlight, hanging 
like a transparent curtain across the window of the glade, and making the 
far-off distance dim behind a mysterious veil of light, is the spirit of legend 
and romance that rests on everything around ; and the subtle beauty of 
green shade and dappled sunshine adds the enchantment of a dream. 

Underneath a natural bower, on the bank of the lowest rampart but one, 
is a small arch of stone, covering a well of clearest water, fed by a spring 
that never in the fiercest drought runs dry. The overflowing stream 
makes a small pond below, but the well itself is almost out of sight under 
overhanging bushes, in the shadow of the north side of the hill. 

This is King Arthur’s Well... A miraculous fountain, into the depths of 
which you may still peer and see things strange and wonderful. In a basin, 
some two feet deep, the sheltered water, never moved by wind, lies still and 
pure as a transparent magic crystal. Every grain of the smooth, yellow 
sand upon the bottom can be seen; until, as you look, the fountain walls, 
like opening doors, are slowly drawn asunder; the earth below them melts 
into a vision; and there—brighter than you have ever known him hereto- 
fore upon the page of Malory, or in the Mabinogion—within a golden- 
gated palace sits the King, with kind, forgiving eyes, and mild of 
countenance, but bold in purity, and of a stature more than common men. 
By his side enthroned, a queen, with hair like morning spring-time 
sunlight shining on her head ; and cheeks, as fair as apple-blowth in Avalon 
upon the end of May; and rounded lips like cherries red and ripe in June: 
and eyes the colour of forget-me-nots, wide-ope, and trembling on the 
brink ofa dire flood. It happens so, she is not looking at the king. And 
where apparel o’er her bosom folds, the fingers wide apart, she holds a hand 
pressed tight. For, underneath the royal robe, a woman hides an aching 
heart that loves, but finds no peace. And all the knights are there—Sir 
Kay, Sir Percival, and all we know. And through the gateway hastes a 
maiden, shedding tears. Then, soon, a vanquished lord lamenting wrong. 
And all the place is light and love and life, with smiling meadows close 
below. But, far behind, a barren wilderness and inky fen, by a bleak hill. 
on which roam lank and stiff-haired beasts, glowering beneath a threat of 
winter hail. And there are jibing dwarfs who ape humanity, yet hate and 
jecr mankind. And by the gnarled roots of a tempest-stricken oak, robbed 
of his urmour, lics a horseman, dead, with his face hidden in the dust. And 
so the vision fades, leaving no trace upon the time-washed sands. 

The well is also a wishing well. 

It was a picnic day when I was there—and to see the country maids trip 
down the foot-worn path between the trees, big and little, plump and lean. 
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King Arthur's Well. 


all in white frocks, and treading upon each other's heels, was better than a 
day-dream, ever so much. And they did drink. If they only wished as 
hard as they drank, there was a determination about it which, with a little 
patience and good-temper, and no fortune but a pretty face, was bound to 
bring success. 

There is a ceremony with this sort of thing. Each spread her ‘‘ hanker- 
cher’’ upon the broad, flat stone beside the well, turned up her white skirt, 
knelt, both knees, upon a petticoat as white, leant over the water and 
dropped an offering in, dipped with her hand and drank out of her hollow 
palm. She rose and gazed into the future with what, in the best fiction, is 
called a wistful, far-off look, until the next girl promptly elbowed her aside 
and said, 

Met da: 

It was a Sunday School and Bible Class that I saw intoxicate itself with 
the secret desire of its own heart. The ‘“‘titcher’’ stood on one side. A 
spinster, tall, thin, sharp-featured, and born, upon a moderate computation, 
not later than the early sixties. Through a pair of glasses, she watched 
this pagan rite, smiling with an air of superior toleration upon such follies, 
because it was a holiday. The bigger girls implored her to drink, too. 
‘Now, do ee, Miss ——,” they all said. (In view of what came after, the 
name shall never be revealed by me.) ‘‘ Do ee, then.” But persuasion 
could not move her. She was a total abstainer, and would not touch a 
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drop; and, presently, the girls all went off up the glade, she marching in 
the rear. 

Soon an unaccountable thing happened. 

That woman came back, quickly, glancing behind and upon each side, to 
make sure no one saw. She dared not lift her skirt. She had not time to 
kneel. But she took a ‘tumbler out of her pocket; plunged it in the 
spring ; leaned forward as she held. it. dripping to her lips, and swallowed 
half-a-pint. Ah! She did not merely bish to quench her thirst. That ‘is 
incredible, since there was tea upon the hill. - 

But a stranger pageant than these Village maidens.is said, at times, to 
visit Arthur's Well. 

From the foot of the hill, in days gone by, ran a track-way, now lost for 
the most part, but still in places to be traced—here a narrow drang, there a 
drove, and, again, a bit of grassy lane with unkempt hedgerows overgrown. 
No more than this remains of ‘ King Arthur’s Hunting Causeway,” as it is 
called. But here the King still rides. Ona wild night, when trees do 
groan and creak in all their limbs, and black clouds, silver-edged, rush 
blindly from the north across the face of the full moon, with all his knights. 
he comes again. Then, on the gale, is ‘heard baying of. hounds, thunder of 
hoofs, and the very clanging of harness as they gallop along this narrow 
causeway and mount the lowest rampart ofthe hill. By the well they wait 
to water hound and horse. The moonlight glistens on them through the 
tall ash trees. The horses drip with sweat. The hounds lie down, hang 
out their tongues, and pant. And when the next cloud passes they are 
gone. 

This is no fable, as folk about can vouch. Not that any living man has 
seen it; but many a one, coming home from market, or from spending a 
night wi’ a friend, has heard the hunt go by. But some have a-bin that have 
a-zeed it, too, but they, God save their souls! do lie in churchyard now. 
An’ every ho’se is zilver-shod. Now that we do know, vor woone o’ the 
zilver shoes have a-bin picked up years agone, an’ the very same time ’twur 
a-wrote down in a book. 

But it is time to climb and seek the place where Merlin raised, by magic, 
the palace of Camelot in a single night. 

Upon the hill-top is a broad field of more than twenty acres, once under 
the plough but now covered with fine turf. The spot pointed out as the 
site of the castle stands higher than the rest. There are mounds and 
holes and outcropping rock. Something, at some time, has been there, but 
nobody can tell what or when. The greater magic of increasing change, for 
ever Weaving upon earth a vesture of fresh beauty out of decay, has swept 
away all certain vestige of the past. 

This is certain. If you go to Cadbury with the glamour of Arthurian 
story upon your eves, you 'will see nothing there to‘dispel the dream. 
Twelve ‘miles across the rich, well-wooded valley stands Glastonbury Tor. 
another round hill rising out of the plain. Still, im winter, far away between 
the trees, astreak of silver flood gleams like a mere, calling to mind the days 
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when Avalon was an island. The landscape fits the legend. You know 
the haven of Queen Guinivere when first she fled. Again you hear the 


answer of Sir Bedivere— 
“| heard aripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 
Again you see the barge with the black-hooded queens, and hear the 
dying whisper of the wounded King— 
‘‘ But now, farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)-— 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 


And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea——” 


A MOMENT’S MADNESS. | 


BY K. GUTHRIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. NOYES LEWIS. 


When my father, Colonel James Grant, of the 160th, died, I had 

to take my life in my own hands, go out into the world and work. 

To the indignation of my friends and relations, I dared to choose 
my own career, and, forsaking the slavery of ill-paid governess-ship, set 
conventionality at defiance and—cooked. 

I gained my diploma at a well-known Training-School in London, and 
was afterwards lucky enough to be taken on the School Staff. Here I 
made good progress, and, in time, undertook the responsible work of going 
out to cook large private dinners—very often at the houses of people 
whose guest I had been before I cut myself off from Society by joining 
the plebeian ranks of the workers. | 

My position was, of course, anomalous: I had to put up with much 
that was unpleasant. However, I must confess that, as a rule, I was treated 
with considerate kindness, and that which might have been made inexpres- 
sibly galling to me became simply a peg on which my friends hung much 
tact and good feeling. 

My profession, moreover, amused me. It furnished excellent oppor- 
tunities of studying character and individual idiosyncrasies, and, after keen 
observation, I came to the conclusion that human nature in the kitchen 
is much the same as in the drawing-room: that there are snobs in the 
one as well as in the other, and equally are there gentlefolks in both. 
But this is a digression. 

I should have been quite happy in my work but for one thing. Bobby 
did not approve. By-the-way, I forgot to mention that I am—no, was— 
engaged to Bobby Dashwood, of the 160th. Bobby hated my profession. 
and I confess I felt for him. It must have been terribly mortifying to 
be a guest at a brilliant dinner-party, and know that I was hovering 
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“Drive anywhere.” 


hotly about the lower regions, making sauces and turning out jellies, 
while comfortable, cool-looking men and women consumed my handiwork 
in a higher sphere. 

In vain I tried to laugh Bobby out of this squeamishness. The treat- 
ment only made him worse, and I gave it up in despair. 

One Sunday, he came to see me in a hansom—and a boiling rage. I 
guessed what was wrong when he stormed my rooms, seized me, whirled 
me into the cab, and told the man to “drive anywhere, anywhere, only 
keep on driving, and get out of this confounded traffic.” 

‘“Now Bobby, what is it all about?’ I asked, when I had recovered 
my breath and we were jogging along a deserted thoroughfare. Bobby 
turned an angry, agitated face to me. 

‘* Look here, Mab,” he said; ‘‘ you must give up this cook-business at 
once.” 

‘Why, dear?” I asked, sweetly, feeling he must be humoured and 
hoping he would not see the laughter lurking in my eyes. 

‘“ Why? Because cads of women insult you, and it’s more than I can 
stand, my dar—’”’ 

‘“No, no, Bobby, I will not have it. The cabby is looking through 
the little window in the roof, I am sure, and—Oh! Bobby.” 

At this point my voice became inaudible, and there was an interlude 
of several minutes. 

‘* Who has been insulting me ?”’ I asked, presently, settling my hat. 

‘That brute, Lady Granderley. I called on her yesterday, and she 
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began talking of you. Heaven knows whether she was aware of our 


engagement, dar——” (Interlude sternly prevented.) ‘‘She asked me if 
it were true that poor gel, Mabel Grant, had taken up cookin’. I said, yes, 
it was quite true. ‘Poor young woman,’ she went on—you know her 


idiotic drawl, Mab—‘ poor young woman, how awfully slow she must find 
it: no dances, no flirtations—suppose she flirts with the footmen though, 
and will end by marryin’ a butler!’ There, that’s the sort of thing I have 
to put up with, Mab, and the long and the short of it is, I won’t have it, and 
you’ll please to throw up the concern.” 

I laughed hysterically. Bobby’s face was so murderously tragic, the 
whole affair so ridiculously trivial, yet so hateful. 

“Bobby,” I said; ‘‘ Lady Granderley is a parvenue and a snob, and I think 
you and I can afford to despise her opinion. Of course she has heard of 
our engagement, consequently she hates me, and loathes you because she 
meant you to propose to one of her girls. Now, her plan is to try and win 
you back by lowering me in your estimation. But I don’t much think she 
will succeed, Bobby, dear.” 

Prolonged interlude, which calmed Bobby’s ruffled spirit so success- 
fully that, by the time we were back in Kensington, he was perfectly 
angelic. 

Fate, however, had a little treat in store for us that afternoon. We were 
saying goodbye at the door of the Cookery School, when a carriage and 
pair drove slowly past. Its occupants were Lady Granderley and her 
daughter. They did not recognise Bobby, whose back was towards them, 
but knew me, and—cut me dead. Lady Granderley put up an insolent 
eye-glass and stared, then turned to her daughter and said, with a sneering 
little laugh, something about ‘“‘ young man . . . afternoon out 
poor Mr. Dashwood!” 

I felt murderous. I bit my lip hard and said nothing. Bobby saw. 
heard, and said—something unrepeatable. I was grateful to Bobby. I 
should have liked to have said it myself. 

Then he seized my hands, and his dear brown face drew dangerously 
near. ‘‘ No, no, no, Bobby, not in the street,” I cried, and fled. 

Iam ashamed to own that this trifling incident rankled in my mind. 
I lay awake at night, recalling that woman’s insolent look and manner, her 
insufferable rudeness, her blatant snobbishness. Of course, it was despicably 
small-minded of me: however, I honestly think that it was more for 
Bobby’s sake than my own that I resented it. 

The weeks slipped by and June was with us, when, one morning, I 
received a delightful piece of news from Bobby. He wrote from Bartley, 
where his regiment was stationed, to say that, through the death of a 
distant cousin, he had come into some money. Also, he had his Captaincy at 
last, and was coming up to Town next day to fix the date of our wedding. 
Which he did, and, a few weeks tater, I found myself within sight of 
my last lecture. my last practical demonstration. 

Then a curious thing happened. Fate deliberately threw in my wav an 
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opportunity for which I had longed—I as deliberately stooped to pick 
it up. 

The day before that on which I was to leave the school, Miss Jones, the 
matron, came to me with an agitated face and a letter in her hand. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Grant,” she said, ‘‘ earn the everlasting gratitude of the 
School, and go and cook a dinner for this distracted woman. Her cook 
has struck, or died, or something. She is expecting a dozen people to dine 
to-night, and implores me to send her someone. There is absolutely no 
one available but you. Will you go?” 

I hesitated. It was my last day, and I hada hundred things to do. Still, 


Miss Jones was adear . . . . “I'll go,’ I said, resignedly. ‘‘ From 
whom is the letter?” 


‘* From Lady Granderley ; she 3 

‘*‘ Lady Granderley!”’ I broke in, ‘“‘oh! I cannot go there, I——” I 
stopped abruptly, struck by a sudden thought, then—‘‘I will go;” I cried. 
‘* Has she sent a menu?” 


“Menu, child! Bless you, no; at such short notice she must take what 
we choose to give her.” 

‘“Good,”’ I answered. ‘‘ Will you do me a favour? Let me manage 
this dinner entirely. I'll carry out all arrangements, and take the blame if 
anything goes wrong.”’ 

Miss Jones consented, and left me. For a few minutes I meditated, 
during which period, if my face were any index to my feelings, a demoniacal 
grin must have overspread my features. 

My first step was to pack my boxes and send them off to Bobby’s 
married sister in Queen’s Gate, for I had decided that it would not be 


advisable to return to the School, after leaving Lady Granderley’s house in 
Barkston Mansions that night. 


Then I 
busied myself | 
with prepara- ps ) aN dae 
tions for the | 
dinner, and 
shipped off a 
cargo of necess- 
aries to the 
scene of action. 
After this, J 
disappeared 
into my room, 
whence I is- 
sued, half-an- 
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long-past theatricals—and a little judicious padding, into a_ grev-haired 
woman with blue goggles, and a substantial middle-aged figure. 

The School Staff were all at dinner when I left, and no one saw me take 
my departure. 

I found the kitchens at Barkston Mansions a scene of wild disorder. A 
small kitchenmaid stared helplessly at the stocks and jellies, joints and 
poultry, fruit and pails ofice I had sent in. At a glance, I saw she was a 
fool, that she regarded me with wholesome awe, and would take everything 
I did or said for gospel. So far good. 

My time was limited, so I set to work at once, and was busily engaged 
when a high-pitched voice and a rustling of silk skirts drew my attention— 
Lady Granderley, of course, coming to interview me. With a suppressed 
chuckle, I hurriedly adjusted the wig and the blue goggles and prepared to 
face fire. 

I bowed with suitable humilis 

‘“Oh—er, mornin’,” she began, putting up that insolent eye-glass 
(Lady Granderley’s manner to her dependents was insufferable). ‘1 
thought ’—she went on looking me up and down—‘‘I thought Miss Jones 
would have sent a young person. Hope you’re up-to-date; can’t have any 
old-fashioned ideas, don’t cher know.” 

‘‘T can assure your ladyship my cooking is considered remarkable, I 
replied, inwardly determining that, on this occasion at least, it should be 
quite unique. 

Lady Granderley asked a few foolish questions, and finished with: ** If 
the dinner is not good, I shall make nothin’ of reportin’ you to Miss Jones 
and gettin’ you dismissed.”’ 

My blood boiled, but I possessed my soul in patience, for was not 
vengeance within my grasp—had not Ia rod in pickle for her ladyship. 
whose chastisement she would remember all the days of her life ? 

Just before eight o’clock, Lady Granderley came down again, vulgarly 
gorgeous in pink satin and diamonds. 

‘Are you givin’ us some decent sweets ? “’ she asked. ‘‘ The Duke and 
Duchess of Sevenoaks are dining’, and the Duke adores sweets.” (‘‘ Snob !"" 
I inwardly ejaculated.) 

‘““The Duke shall be astonished to-night, my lady,” I answered. ‘1 
hope he will take some créme au diable; it’s a speciality of mine.” 

Her ladyship went, and nothing but the presence of the kitchenmaid 
prevented me from dancing a pas seul round the kitchen for joy. 

Fate was playing into my hands at every deal. I knew that a duke to 
dinner was Lady Granderley’s paradise: that to humiliate her before 
Sevenoaks would be vengeance dire and complete for all the gratuitous 
insults she had heaped upon me. 

Womanish of me? Cat-like? Yes, of course—but place yourself in mv 
position, and dare to say it was not natural. 

Dinner-time. I served my first few courses in a normal manner—with 
punctuality and precision. Then came the roasts, and the sport began. 
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My plan was to go softly, so I contented myself with merely insinuating 
into the gravy, which accompanied a fillet of veal, a large quantity of 
cayenne. The dish vanished upstairs, and I waited. 

Five minutes later, Jervis, one of the footmen, appeared. He was pale 
and agitated, and his usual elegance of diction had deserted him. 

‘*Cook!’’ he gasped, ‘‘ what’s the matter with that there fillet? The 
Dook ’ad some, an’ I thought ’e’d have choked. The tears is a-streamin’ 
down hall their faces, an’ they’re hall a-drinkin’ Burgundy as fast as we can 
fill hup!” 

‘* Matter with the fillet 2?’ I cried, indignantly—‘“ nothing whatever. It 
is cooked after the newest and most fashionable recipe—filet a la Grant.” 

He was silenced, and vanished. Presently he thrust his powdered head 
in again. 

‘* The Dook don’t seem azackly heasy in ‘is mind, yet,”’ he said; ‘‘ there 
must ‘ave been something rarely rum about that there weal. ‘Er ladyship 
looks as black as thunder, too. What's next, miss ?™ 

‘** This,” I said, handing him, with an imperturbable face, a créme de vanille, 
round which I had poured a plentiful supply of tomato sance. 

‘* Sweets are my strong point, Jervis,” I said, as I briskly decorated a 
trifle with lobster coral instead of pink sugar, and filled some meringues with 
mayonnaise as a substitute for cream. 

Exit Jervis, 
and I turned my | iersa 
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stairs and Jervis burst in upon me, hair on end, face crimson, eyes starting. 

‘*Cook,”’ he cried; ‘‘ you ha’ pisoned the ’ole bloomin’ lot of guestses. 
They’re all a-goin’ and the old Dook swears ’e’ll never henter the ‘ouse 
agen. Er ladyship an’ the galls’ll be down ’ere arter you d'reckley. "Ark! 
I ’ears ‘em now.” 

For a moment, I was paralysed with fright. Then the situation flashed 
upon me. Escape I must—but how? Ah ha! an idea! Go mad—terrify 
them all and escape in the confusion ! 

In atwinkling, I tore off my wig and ran my fingers through my hair 
until it stood on end. A case in which wine (from the grocer’s !) had been 
packed, stood near. I seized the straw and stuck it in my tangled locks— 
all the time gurgling horribly, and mowing and mouthing insanely. 

Jervis fled. 

Now footsteps descended the stairs . . . . angry voices drew 
near . . . . I had just time to smear my face with flour and 
begin to execute a war dance, wig in one hand and a huge gravy-spoon in 
the other, when Lady Granderley’s massive form filled the doorway. Her 
face was distorted with rage, her mouth worked convulsively, her hands were 
clenched. Over her ample shoulders peered the pallid faces ot the “ gals ”’ 
—the Honourables Gwendolen and Dulcibel. 

Even in that awful moment, their pallor caused me intense delight: 
creme au diable 1 thought, or filet a la Grant. 

“Woman!” began Lady Granderley, ‘‘ how dare you 

I uttered one piercing yell and, wildly throwing handfuls of flour in the 
air, rushed upon her with what I fondly believed to be the laugh of a maniac. 

As one woman they fled right and left, stumbling along and crying, 
‘Help, help, she’s mad, mad!” After them went I. . . .. dealt 
Lady Granderley a smart blow with my gravy-spoon upon her retreating 
form . . . . seized my bonnet and cloak and rushed up the area 
steps like the wind. 

The gods favoured me. Bobby (before his time, bless him) was waiting 





at the corneroftheSquare . . . . I seized him . . . ._ hailed a 
Heaven-sent hansom . . . . and dragged him in after me. 
% aS od % *% 


That is all. A brief correspondence with Miss Jones explained matters 
satisfactorily. 

Reproach me, call me mean, vindictive, unladylike, call me all detestable 
things—but at least do me the justice to allow that it was a sweet revenge. 





. Waiting.” 


By Sauber. 
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THE BLOODHOUND. 


BY EDGAR FARMAN. 


HE Bloodhound, distinguished above all other hounds by his ma- 
jestic appearance, was, at various periods, known as the ‘“ Sleuth- 
hound,” the ‘‘ Slot-hound,” the ‘‘ Slowe-hound,” and the ‘‘ Slough- 

. hound,” and can boast of a known origin of such antiquity that it 
is necessary to go back into the ages over two hundred years before Christ 
to find the earliest records of the hound whose speciality it is to hunt man. 
l‘rom the historians of the Roman Empire we learn that the use of hounds 
was resorted to for the purpose of tracking out fugitives in the woods in 
those remote periods; and a writer, who lived before the Christian Era. 
speaks of the importation into Gaul of Sleuth-hounds from Britain. 
Another name which has been applied to this hound is that of the ‘St. 
Hubert,” for the reason that, in or about the sixth century, the breed was 
introduced into the Ardennes, and flourished exceedingly at St. Hubert’s 
Abbey, situated in that picturesquely-wooded and romantic sporting 
country. In fact, it is generally considered that the breed, as it exists 
to-day in England, directly traces back to the hounds which St. Hubert 
himself obtained from the south of Gaul thirteen hundred years ago, and 
with which he followed his passion for sport in company with his friend 
St. leustace. 

‘Two dogs of the black St. Hubert breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 
Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game. 


For scarce a spear’s length from his haunch, 
Vindictive toiled the Bloodhound staunch ; 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain, 
Nor further might the quarry strain ; 
Thus up the margin of the lake, 
Between the precipice and brake, 
O’er stock and rock their race they take. 
ScoTT.—" The Lady of the Lake.” 
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St. Hubert was a 
nobleman of Aquitaine, 
who lived for some 
years at the Court of 
Pepin. Hubert aban- 
doned himself to all 
worldly and_ sinful 
pleasures, and more 
especially to the 
pleasures of the chase. 
With his hounds he 
hunted on all days, and 
even those set apart 
by Holy Church for 
fasting and for prayer. Champion Benedicta. 

A legend asserts that, 

one day in Holy Week, when all good Christians were at their devotions, 
as he was hunting in the forest of the Ardennes, he encountered a milk- 
white stag bearing the crucifix between its horns. Filled with awe and 
astonishment, he immediately renounced all the sinful pursuits and vanities 
to which he had been addicted, and turned hermit in the forest in which 
he had hunted with the aid of his hounds on forbidden days. 

Whatever the exact source may be from which the bloodhound of to-day 
has sprung, whether the strain traces back directly to the hounds which, 
many hundred years ago, flourished in the south of Gaul, or through the 
pack established by St. Hubert, in the Ardennes, in the sixth century, the 
fact still remains that the known antiquity of the breed is so great that it 
throws into the shade all other breeds of dogs in this respect. 

The bloodhounds brought into this country by William the Conqueror 
were of the St. Hubert breed, and the more recent ancestors of the blood- 
hounds as seen at the present day. 

The name ‘ Bloodhound,” given to this breed, has popularly been 
supposed to have originated in consequence of the hound’s marvellous 
olfactory powers, and its ability to easily hunt a blood trail, whether it be 
that of a human being or of a wounded deer; whilst others have attributed 
an alleged savageness and thirst for blood as the reason forthe name. The 
bloodhound was possibly, formerly, not of such a tractable disposition as we 
find him now-a-days, but that the pure-bred hound was the savage brute 
novelists have painted him is absurd. Most probably the reason for the 
term bloodhound, given by that grand old sportsman, Count le Couteulx de 
Canteleu, is the correct one, namely, that the breed owes its name to the 
purity of its strain, and to its possessing in its veins true hound blood 
unadulterated with the blood of other breeds, which has been the case with 
other hounds as civilization has progressed and the demand has arisen for 
hounds more fleet of foot. The name applies to the breed as a blood-breed, 
a pure-bred animal, just in the same way as the term blood-horse is applied 
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to a thoroughbred. The consideration of this, the most noble-looking of all 
hounds, may be taken from various standpoints, each of which has its 
peculiar interest. 3 

Viewed as a man-hunter, considerable attention has been drawn to the 
breed by reason of the recent man-hunting trials on the Yorkshire Moors. 
From a sporting point of view, ancient history contains much of great 
interest relating to the use of these hounds in the chase ; whilst, coming to 
quite modern times, it is gratifying to note that the hound has, perhaps, 
suffered less than any other breed of dog at the hands of those who breed 
dogs for exhibition purposes only. The reason for this is undoubtedly the 
fact that the breed has been adopted, for the most part, by those who, whilst 
aiming at uniformity of build, consider that the working qualities of the 
hound should not be sacrificed for ‘‘ show points.”’ 

The training of Bloodhounds to hunt man is by no means a product of 
the nineteenth century, but, on the contrary, records of the entering of 
bloodhounds to hunt the human quarry in England are to be found as early 
as Henry the Third’s reign. In the days of this monarch, hounds were 
used for the purpose of tracking criminals, and the most notable instance 
of these hounds being used for the purpose of assisting man to hunt man 
is, perhaps, when they were stationed in the border counties to assist in 
checking the inroads of those Scots who werfe known as Moss-Troopers. 
A warrant was issued in September, 1616, directing the keeping of Slough 
Dogs for the purpose of tracing these border robbers whose habit was to 
clear off when discovered and evade capture. A tax was levied upon 
the inhabitants of certain parishes for the maintenance of the hounds 
which were found necesssary for tracking these marauders down. Edward 
the First certainly made use of bloodhounds for man-hunting, the 
unwilling ‘‘runner”’ in one instance being no other than Bruce, King of 
Scotland, who seems to have had sufficient knowledge of the mysteries of 
scent to enable him to evade his canine pursuers by taking to the water 
and throwing them off 
in. that? way, <The 
| : ’ : famous Wallace, of 
| ¥y ee Scotland, like Bruce, also 
on an occasion found 
that bloodhounds had 
been laid on his trail, but 
the method he adopted 
to rid himself of his 
keen scenting foe was 
most _unsportsmanlike 
and does not hold a 
candle to his fellow 
country-man, Bruce. 
Instead of thinking 
REEDS TRONS: the thing out in a sports- 
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manlike way, he resorted to the rough and ready method of slaying his 
friend Fawdown, who possibly came to the conclusion that man-hunting 
by bloodhounds was essentially a sport for kings. _Fawdown’s carcase 
served its purpose and saved its King, for whilst the hounds remained with 
all that was mortal of this gentleman, Wallace escaped. 

The bloodhound has long been essentially a man-tracker and an aid to 
man to hunt man whether in open warfare or on the trail. 

Far away into the bygone ages, in the days of Pomponius, years before 
the Christian Era, we find mention of hounds being used in war; and, in 
less remote periods, but still hundreds of years ago, Gratius records that 
bloodhounds were obtained by the Gauls from Britain for similar purposes. 
In more recent years, so-called ‘‘ Bloodhounds”’ were used in America for 
slave-tracking, but these animals, of which so much has been written and 
served up with all the gore imaginable by novelists of the blood and thunder 
order, were not bloodhounds at all, but the foxhound of the country pure 
and simple. Sometimes they have been referred to as Cuban Bloodhounds, 
but so far were they from being bloodhounds in the sense which gave rise to 
the name of the breed, that they must be described as above, or, in some 
instances, as savage mongprels of the half-bred Great Dane or Mastiff order. 
Of recent years, the so-styled bloodhounds, used in the American Peniten- 
tiaries for the purpose of tracking escaped prisoners, have been of the Fox- 
hound type, but now some of the keepers of these establishments have 
acquired pure bloodhounds from this country, as being by far superior in 
olfactory powers to any other hound for tracking purposes. 

The stirring stories of slave-hunting, such as are related in ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” have probably done more than anything else to educate the 
public into the erroneous belief that the bloodhound is a savage beast and 
thirsts for blood. On the contrary, he is one of the most docile of four- 
footed creatures. As stated in the ‘‘ Points and Characteristics of the 
Bloodhound or Sleuthhound,” drawn up by Mr. Edwin Brough and Dr. J. 
Sydney Turner, he possesses, in a most marked degree, every point and 
characteristic of those dogs which hunt by scent (sagaces). As a sporting 
hound, the bloodhound has been much in evidence in the history of 
England. For the purpose of hunting deer in the forests, which abounded 
in the days of Henry the Third, we find that monarch’s son interested in the 
training of the hound, and it is recorded as follows :—‘* Whereas, Edward 
the King’s son has entrusted to Robert de Chenney, his valet, his dogs to 
be accustomed to blood, it is commanded to all foresters, woodmen, and 
other bailiffs and servants of the King’s forests and keepers of the King’s 
warrens, that they allow the said Robert to enter with them the King’s 
forests and warrens, and to hunt with them, and to take the King’s game, in 
order to train the said dogs. This to hold good till the Feast of St. Michael 
next ensuing. Witness the King at Woodstock, 2zoth February, 1240, 
Henry III.” 

The drawback to using the pure bloodhound for sporting purposes 
has been his somewhat moderate speed, and, therefore, we find that, since 
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St. Hubert hunted with them in the Ardennes thirteen hundred years 
ago, his blood has been introduced into other breeds of hounds of 
not so pure a strain, but yet faster, for the purpose of improving their 
olfactory powers and obtaining scenting habits. 

In modern days, it may be observed that bloodhounds have _ been 
resorted to as a cross for improving the olfactory powers of the modern 
foxhound. The late Colonel Cowen, Master of the Braes o’ Derwent 
Foxhounds, sometimes hunted with a couple of bloodhounds in_ his 
pack, and the superiority of their scenting powers was his reason for 
entering them. He also occasionally used bloodhounds for stud purposes 
among his foxhounds to improve the olfactory powers of the kennel 
in general. A small pack of bloodhounds used to be kept by Mr. T. 
Nevil, and Lord Wolverton kept a pack for the purpose of hunting deer. 
This latter pack was ultimately broken up, and, subsequently, nearly the 
whole of it passed into the hands of the author of that most interesting 
work, ‘‘ Manuel de Venerie Francgaise’—Count Canteleu. The Earl 
of Cardigan, at the present day, keeps a pack of bloodhounds for sporting 
purposes (deer-hunting). By far the finest kennel of bloodhounds now to 
be seen is that of Mr. Edwin Brough, of Scarborough, who hunts not 
the red deer with them, 
but their more natural and 
difficult quarry, man. 

A peculiarity of the 
bloodhound is _his_ in- 
stinctive disposition to 
hunt a stranger. In this 
he is quite unique among 
all other breeds of dogs. 
An ordinary, well-trained 
and intelligent sporting 
dog will hunt his master’s 
footsteps, or any other 
person’s he may be in- 
timately acquainted with, 
but he shows no interest 
in hunting a stranger—in 
fact, he would not hunt 
him at all. Another very 
instinctive characteristic 
of the bloodhound is that, 
when trained, he will stick 
to the line of a hunted 
man, although it may 
have been crossed by 
others. 

A bloodhound, gener- 
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ally, will hunt a stranger’s trail with greater zeal than that of his master, 
and, indeed, will hunt the trail of any stranger he may be placed upon. 
The instinctive desire to hunt is present in the newly-born pup, almost 
as soon as it can crawl, but, like other senses, that of smell equally 
requires development to obtain the greatest results. Some good folk 
seem to think that all that is necessary is to buy a bloodhound, let him 
sniff at a glove or a_ boot, and he will at once proceed with unerring 
accuracy to hunt the owner down crowded streets, up and down darkened 
stairs, take train by underground railway, and finally run his quarry to 
earth upon the top of an omnibus. He is also supposed to distinguish a 
criminal from an honest man, and to hunt the former by preference. It 
seems peculiar that the most difficult hunting feat imaginable should be 
expected of these clever animals, without any training, but the fact remains 
that this, toa large extent, has been the case. Although the bloodhound, 
like any other hound, requires to be entered to hunt, still its wonderful 
olfactory powers and intelligence enable it to hunt ‘“‘the clean boot’”’ in an 
astonishingly shoit space of time. An instance of this may be cited in the 
case of Mr. Kidd’s ‘“‘ Kickshaw,” at the recent trials. This hound had 
never been hunted until within a fortnight of the trials, and she only had about 
six lessons in all. Notwithstanding this, the hound distinguished itself 
above all the other competitors in its skill in casting when it lost the scent 
—picking it up again and running its quarry down in beautiful style. 
This, whilst exhibiting the great skill of the animal, also indicates that, in 
consequence of its natural olfactory powers, the training of a bloodhound 
is a comparatively easy matter. It would be impossible, within the limits 
of this-article, to discuss the best method of training bloodhounds, and, for 
full information on this subject, the reader cannot do better than peruse 
Mr. Edwin Brough’s ‘‘ Hints on rearing and training Bloodhounds,” or his 
chapter on training bloodhounds to hunt man in the book, ‘‘ Training Dogs, 
and how to make them good companions,” published by The Stock Keeper. 
It suffices here to say that, the earlier the young hound is trained, the better, 
and puppies, as young as three months, will readily enter into the spirit of the 
sport and show wonderful intelligence. The best system is, for the first few 
times, to get the puppy to hunt somebody it knows just to get his nose 
down. The “find,” too, is a cause of pleasure to the youthful pupil, and 
will raise in it a desire to hunt. The best distance for a start is a couple of 
hundred yards, the trail being laid up-wind, the puppy seeing the runner 
start, but the latter should disappear as quickly as possible. The person 
hunting the pup should know the exact course and take the dog over it, 
doing his best to encourage it to hunt and get its nose down for that 
purpose. A very few lessons will suffice, and once the hound has begun to 
hunt for himself, he will make rapid strides, and, when proficient, he will never 
really lose his gift, even though not kept in training, and will always pick 
it up again easily, if given the opportunity. 
The use of bloodhounds as aids to the Police was much discussed 
at the time of the “‘ Jack the Ripper ’”’ murders, some ten years ago. Upon 
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the application of the Police Authorities, Mr. Edwin Brough placed at the 
disposal of Sir Charles Warren, the then Chief Commissioner of the Police, 
two of his best hounds, Champion Barnaby and Burgho. Unfortunately, 
the hounds never had a chance of tracking the murderer, for the announce- 
ment, in the Daily papers, of their arrival in London was the signal for a 
cessation in the series of mysterious crimes then perpetrated. Having kept 
the hounds in London for a considerable time, the Police Authorities 
notified Mr. Brough that they had no further use for them, and they were 
sent to their home in the North. No sooner had they left the Metropolis, 
than yet another diabolical murder was committed. 

Sir Charles Warren, however, was satisfied with the ability of the hounds, 
being himself successfully hunted round Hyde Park by them, in faultless 
style. It seems that the presence of these hounds had the effect of sus- 
pending the Ripper’s operations, and they should, therefore, be useful not 
only for the detection of crime, but as a deterrent. For practical use in a 
crowded city there can be no two opinions that, generally speaking, the 
bloodhound cannot be usefully resorted to by reason of the thousands upon 
thousands of cross trails always being laid by the passers-by, thus practically 
rendering it impossible to lay the dog on the right track to begin with. 
If this could be done, there is no reason why, with persistent training, a 
hound should not be able to find his quarry even under such adverse 
circumstances. 

As an aid to the police in country districts, the hounds could be used 
with considerable advantage, especially in such an instance as the very 
common dinner-hour, country-house, jewellery robbery, and what better 
means of quickly discovering an escaped convict from such an establish- 
ment as Dartmoor could be imagined than a couple of well-trained Blood- 
hounds hunted in leash ?- 

The Trials, just held, were promoted by the Association of Bloodhound 

‘ Breeders, for the purpose 
of demonstrating that 
the bloodhound is 
capable of hunting a 
man, and that man a 
complete stranger, and 
the result was an un- 
qualified success in es- 
tablishing this fact 
beyond doubt, even in 
the mind of the most 
sceptical, and under the 
most adverse conditions 
of scent imaginable. It 
has been stated in print 
that other dogs can do 
Champion Barbarossa. the same thing, and that 
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SOME -SPAMIIS*OK -LEPTICTS: » Keeeee eee eee a 
will hunt their masters , | 
with the ease of a blood- | 
hound. Quite so, but it 
is just here that would-be 
critics fall into a_griev- 
ous error, and they en- 
tirely fail to differentiate 
between a dog hunting 
its master and hunting 
a stranger. Let any 
spaniel or terrier owner 
try his dog on the 
trail of a stranger with 
a clean boot and watch 
the result. I trow the a Serve eee 

runner would be in 

little danger of being hunted at all, much less found. 

It has been suggested that obstacles might have been arranged for at 
the Bloodhound Trials, and that the courses might have been longer. 
Both these points had been considered by the Committee, and, with 
regard to the length of the tests, the shortest would have been at least 
a mile, but for the accident of the Hon. Secretary, who alone among 
those present on the moor, early in the morning of the Trials, knew the 
exact tract of country selected and the boundaries of the courses. The 
staking out had to be completed in his absence, under unforseen, adverse 
circumstances, and in an extremely short space of time; the result being 
the courses were somewhat curtailed. With regard to obstacles, these 
could have been easily arranged for at the expense of a proper view of the 
trials, and it was decided that, in consequence of the vast interest and the 
important gathering of the gentlemen of the Press, that an unbroken tract of 
country should be selected, giving a clear view of the working of the hounds. 
For obvious reasons, it would have been impossible to arrange for the 
competitions to be over stale trails of several hours old: this might easily 
be arranged for in a match between a couple of hounds, but not in a 
general competition. As a matter of fact, a four or six-hour-old trail 
would have been impossible on the day of the Trials, and yet give the 
judge and spectators an opportunity of seeing the runner go over the 
course. 

The Association did perfectly right in taking into consideration every 
possibility, and guarding against it, and the result was that, whilst the 
onlookers did not see a specially difficult test, still, they had a clear view of 
a successful exhibition of the wonderful powers of the animal at a unique 
meeting, the arrangements for which went off smoothly and without a 
hitch. The Association will shortly arrange for some lengthy tests ona stale 
scent with obstacles-—not that a stone wall is much of an obstacle to a 
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trained hound. The only real obstacle to such a dog is the loss of 
scent, for so long as he detects it, it matters not whether the hound has to 
go over a stone wall, or over a gate, or along a scent-holding meadowed 
field. 

The sight of a bloodhound hunting a trail 1s pleasing and interesting. 
and the appearance of the noble beast itself is one of such solemnity and 
dignity that it is unrivalled in looks by any other breed, and his melodious 
bay and musical note is as enchanting as his appearance. Sir Edwin 
Landseer gave vent to his appreciation of the sage dignity of the hound 
when he painted the well-known picture of ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence.” 

For a description of the bloodhound, one cannot do better than refer to that 
drawn up by Mr. Edwin Brough and Dr. J. Sidney Turner. He ts a very 
powerful hound, and stands over more ground than is usual with hounds of 
other breeds. The skin is thin to the touch and loose, especially about the 
head and neck, where it hangsin deep folds. As toheight, adult dogs will reach 
27 inches at the shoulder and weigh r1olbs., whilst bitches will sometimes 
attain 25 inches and weigh 1oolbs. The expression of the hound is noble 
and dignified, and characterised by solemnity, wisdom, and power. The head 
is most striking, it 1s narrow in proportion to its length, tapering but slightly 
from the temples to the end of the muzzle. In profile, the upper outline of the 
skull is nearly in the same plane as the foreface, and the entire length of 
the head, from the posterior part of the occipital protuberance to the end 
of the muzzle, should be at least 12 inches in dogs and 11 inches in 
bitches. The skull is long and narrow with the occipital peak very pro- 
nounced The eyes are deeply sunk in the orbits, the lids assuming a lozenge 
or diamond shape, in consequence of the lower lids being dragged down and 
everted by the heavy flews. The head is furnished with an amount of loose 
skin which, in nearly every position, is superabundant, but more particularly 
so when the head is carried low when on the trail, the skin then falling into 
loose pendulous ridges and folding in this fashion, The ears are extremely 
long, and fall in graceful folds, whilst the stern is long and tapering and 
carried gaily when hunting or exercising. In colour, the hound is 
found black and tan, red and tan, and tawny, whilst a small amount of 
white is permissible on the chest, feet, and tip of stern. 

Lastly, in temperament, this popularly supposed savage brute is really a 
hound of the most gentle and friendly disposition; he ts extremely 
affectionate by nature, being neither quarrelsome with his kennel com- 
panions nor with other dogs, and he is acapital guard. It is his nature to 
be somewhat shy, and he is equally sensitive of kindness and correction, in 
fact, so far ishe from being undesirable as a house dog oracompanion that the 
case 1s exactly the reverse, as he is eminently a docile animal with children, 
an excellent companion to man, and an ornament to the grounds or 
residence of his owner. 


THE HEROISM OF THE YOUTH. 


BY INGLIS ALLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. SKINNER. 


hero to incur ridicule for her sake. According to this shewing, the 
Youth should have the V.C. Let the reader judge for himself. 
. If his own convictions were reliable evidence, the Youth was in 
love with the Coquette. The Coquette, to do her justice, considered his 
infatuation a youthful folly and nothing more. Perhaps she was right ; 
the Youth, at any rate, by the sacrifice he made, showed the strength of his 
own belief in the illusion. 

The fateful day was a Sunday. The Coquette was lunching with the 
Smiths in Brunswick Square ; so was the Youth, The Youth made sheep's 
eyes at her across the mahogany, and offered worded worship after lunch in 
the drawing-room. 

‘“ Let me take you home afterwards,” he pleaded; ‘‘ I go your way, you 
know.” 

‘‘My dear boy,” returned the Coquette, ‘I’m not going home. My 
brother is going to call for me, and we’re going on to the Mandevilles, in 
Cavendish Square. | 

The Youth silently anathematised the brother, and called down the 
wrath of Heaven on Cavendish Square. 

‘* Hang it,” he said; ‘‘ I don’t know the Mandevilles.”’ 

The Coquette was inwardly relieved; boys’ love is amusing and can 
often be made use of, but if taken in too large quantities, it becomes some- 
what tedious. 

‘‘ What a pity,” she sighed, and the Youth felt briefly happy. 

In due course the brother arrived; he shook hands with some of the 
guests, and then joined his sister and the Youth. He carried a straw hat 
and was wearing a club tie which positively cried out with a loud voice. 

‘‘T am not going to the Mandevilles with you in that awful tie,’ said 
the Coquette, decisively. 


T° average man will face danger for the girl he loves; it wants a 
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‘What rot!” replied the brother, with feeling—“ it’s my football club. 
Doosid good tie, isn’t it, Ashby ? ”’ ) 

‘‘The Youth answered evasively that he liked club ties. 

‘‘T appeal to Mr. Ashby,” continued the Coquette. ‘‘ Ought my 
brother to pay a formal call on Sunday in a tie like that ? ” 

‘“‘ As he’s got on a serge suit and a straw, I don’t see that it matters his 
wearing a club tie,” hazarded the Youth. 

‘“‘ Well, I do when it’s a tie like that,’”’ returned the Coquette. 

“Well then, you’ll have to lump it,” put in the brother, fraternally, 
‘“‘ because I can’t change it now.”’ 

The Coquette flatly refused to allow it; the Youth’s spirits began to 
rise; the Coquette was very wilful, not to say obstinate, and he began to 
see an abandonment of the Cavendish Square expedition. But his pleasure 
was short-lived. The Coquette drew him aside. 

** Kiddy,” she said, using the nickname endearingly, ‘‘change ties with 
my brother, will you ?”’ 

The Youth, who was wearing a frock-coat, stared at her aghast. 

‘Wear a club tie with a frocker ! ”’ he gasped, in horror. 

‘* To please me,”’ purred the Coquette. 

‘*Oh hang it,’’ said the Youth; ‘‘I couldn’t do that.” 

‘“‘ Ah, well,’’ remarked the Coquette, wearily; ‘‘I never thought you 
meant what you were saying just now. You said you'd die for me.” 

‘“T’d rather die than wear a club tie with a frocker,’”’ said the Youth; 
and there was not much exaggeration in this statement. 

‘“* Oh, very well,” said the Coquette, turning away. 

‘‘ Besides,” put in the Youth, lamely, ‘‘there’s nowhere where we could 
change.” 

“You could do it perfectly easily in the hall,” returned the Coquette; 
‘‘ but, of course, if you’d rather not do a little thing like that for me, it 
doesn’t matter.” 

‘‘ But, really,” said the Youth, ‘‘ there’s no need. Why shouldn’t your 
brother wear a club tie ?”’ 

“I do not wish it?” answered the Coquette, unreasonably and 
conclusively. 

‘‘Oh! Maisie, my dear, sweet girl,’ said the Youth, ardently, “‘ you 
know I'd do anything for you; but to wear a club tie ’—he was going to 
add, ‘“‘and aclub tie like that,” but checked himself—‘ with a frocker— 
Great Scott!” he broke off in horror. 

“ Well, what would it mean ?”’ said the Coquette, petuantly. ‘‘ You're . 
going straight back to St. John’s Wood, I suppose? It’s merely a question 
of overcoming a silly fad for about half-an-hour; but, of course, if you don’t 
care enough for me to e 

‘“‘ Maisie,” said the Youth, with the light of a holy resolve in his eyes, 
‘you couldn’t have asked a greater sacrifice of me: it’s a frightful thing to 
do—ask any man—it’s quite unnecessary; but I love you, and, if only to 
show you how I love you, I’ll do it.” 
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‘You're a dear boy,” said the Coquette, in secret triumph. 

The Youth followed his lady-love and her brother downstairs, like a 
lamb led to the slaughter. He had resolved to make this sacrifice, and 
sacrifice it undoubtedly was. The Youth was a gentleman; the Youth was 
an undergraduate ; and, what is more, the Youth was a Youth. 

‘* Take off that tie,” said the Coquette to her brother, when they reached 
the hall. 

‘What on earth 

“You are going to change ties with Mr. Ashby.”’ 

The Youth was already removing his black tie with trembling fingers. 
To have parted with a limb would have been a lesser sacrifice. 

‘Oh! dash it all,” said the brother ; “I’m not going to let Ashby wear 
my tie with a frock-coat.” 

‘“*Come on, old chap, let’s have it,”’ said the Youth, looking with a sickly 
smile at a creation that might have been designed from a humming: top. 

The brother looked from his sister to the Youth, and from the Youth to 
his sister. The Coquette was accustomed to be obeyed in her own family, 
as elsewhere. 

‘Fred, will you take off that tie?” she said, imperiously. 

Fred removed his tie without further objection. 

“It’s very good of you, 
Ashby,” he said, as he put 
on the Youth’s tie, ‘“‘ but I 
must say you’re a_ beastly 
juggins.” 

When the change was 
completed, the brother could 
not contain himself. ‘Oh! 
my grand-aunt!’’ he yelled, 
‘you do look an outsider ’’— 
and he fell up against the 
wall and rocked with laughter. 

The maid, who was wait- 
ing to open the street door 
for them, giggled audibly. 

The Coquette withered 
her with a glance. 

‘‘ Fred,”’ she said, ‘‘ wait 
for me outside. I want to 
speak to Mr. Ashby a minute.” 

Her brother paused at the 
door, noticing the Youth’s 
pained look. 

“‘T say, old chap,” he said, 
“T can’tlet you do this. It’s 
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a bit too—— Oh hang it; I couldn’t do that.” 
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‘“‘ Fred,” broke in the Coquette, ‘‘do what I tell you.” 

Fred did. 

‘‘ Kiddy, dear,” she said to the Youth, ‘‘ you’re a very good boy, and 
I’m going to reward you. You shall have the photograph you’ve been 
begging for so long; good-bye,’’ and she swept out, leaving the Youth 
struggling between joy and misery. 

‘‘ Are you going out, sir?’’ asked the maid, with unconcealed amuse- 
ment. 

The Youth left the house with a futile attempt at dignity. 

Outside, he hailed a cab, with the look of a hunted animal, and told the 
man to drive to Gower Street Station. He found that by turning up the 
collar of his frock-coat and buttoning it up—it was 80° in the shade—he 
could exchange the appearance of vulgarity forone of lunacy, which he 
considered preferable. 

At Gower Street he took a third-class ticket to St. John’s Wood: he 
reckoned that, in this way, he would lessen the chance of meeting ac- 
quaintances. 

As he stood on the platform, seeking to efface himself as far as possible, 
he was hailed by an Oxford acquaintance. 

‘Which way are you going ?”’ queried the latter. 

“€St. John’s Wood,” replied the Youth. 

‘Oh, then, we go together to Baker Street,’”’ said the other man, ‘‘ I’m 
for Kensington.”’ 

Accordingly, when the train came in, the Youth had to get in with the 
other into a second-class carriage. 

‘‘T say, what on earth are you buttoned up like that for?” asked his 
ill-met acquaintance. 

‘‘T have got,” said the Youth, ‘“‘ the devil of a cold,” and thanked his 
stars that he was known to be rather subject to influenza. 

‘*T never knew a chap like you for colds,” said the other. 

‘It’s these beastly heat-waves,” hazarded the Youth, wildly. 

Now, it is well-known that the Underground Railway Company, with a 
watchful eye for evil-doers, has a very considerable staff of ticket- 
inspectors. It has also been noticed, by habitual travellers by ‘the 
Sewer,” that it 1s possible to travel for months, with one’s rightful ticket, 
without encountering any of these gentry, but, as surely as one, owing to 
mischance or, perhaps, design, travels only for one occasion by the wrong 
class, so surely is one overtaken by the relentless hand of ‘‘ Ate”’ in the 
guise of an inspector. 

The Youth’s case was no exception to the rule. At Portland Road, a 
gold-braided minion of the Company entered the carriage. 

‘“One penny,” he said, looking at the Youth’s ticket. 

Now the Youth's money was in his waistcoat pocket. There was no 
help for it; he had to unbutton his coat, and the club tie was revealed in 
all its splendour. 

His companion stared at him aghast, and it suddenly dawned 
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on the Youth that he could give no explanation of his appearance. 

So he merely sat still and felt sick, knowing that the story would be all 
round the ’Varsity in the Christmas term. The other made no comment, 
but remarked: ‘‘I didn’t know you hadn’t got a second-class ticket, or I 
wouldn’t have got in here.” 

‘““No,” answered the Youth, lamely, cursing his helplessness. He 
thought of saying that the whole thing was being done for a wager but he 
felt that the excuse coming as late as this, would seem rather thin. So he 
simply gave no explanation whatsoever. At Baker Street, he left the other 
man with a curt good-bye. But, as he left the carriage, he recognised a 
figure alighting from a first-class compartment—a familiar figure that 
brought his heart to his mouth. Sewell, the wag; Sewell, the college clown ; 
Sewell who would set the club tie story circulating through every common- 
room in the University, who would post up comments about it on the college 
notice-board, and send ornate and exaggerated accounts of it to ‘‘ The Isis.” 

There was but one thing to do, and the Youth did it. He turned and 
bolted up the steps and over the bridge as fast as his legs could carry him, 
determined to take his seat in the other train before Sewell, whom he knew 
to live at Harrow, could reach it. 

He saw that the train was just going to start, and raced down the steps, 
but the ticket-collector slammed the barrier in his face with a distinctly per- 
ceptible smile. 

“You might open the gate, I’m 
in a hurry,” gasped the perspiring 
Youth. a 

The official’s smile broadened, ee 2 
but he said nothing. 

‘“Confound you, open _ that 
barrier,”’ yelled the Youth. 

The _ ticket-collector glanced 
casually at a newspaper. 

The infuriated Youth gave vent 
to a curse, not loud but deep. 

Behind him was the approach- _ GR \ea ee 
ing Sewell, before him, six feet of = a m —— —\i : aa. 
wooden barrier. VUE 

‘* Pip-ip,” remarked an epigram- 
matic porter on the other side of 
the gate, who noticed his plight. 
The phrase is both vulgar and 
pointless, but it possesses a power 
of irritation that borders on the 
supernatural. — 

Hitherto, the Youth had wavered ; H 
the porter’s subtle aphorism settled Pred 
him. He rammed his hat over his 





He was hailed by an Oxford acquaintance. 
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ears, then with a scramble and a clatter was over the barrier. The ticket- 
collector dropped his paper and his smile at the samé moment, and made 
for the Youth. The ticket-collector was a little man; the Youth took him 
with both hands under the arm-pits and deposited him on his back, then 
made for the already moving train. 

The epigrammatic porter was ready to receive him; on came the Youth 
at the run; the porter was no Rugby football player or he would have 
tackled low; as it was, he went for his man’s neck. The Youth handed him 
off in style and sent the man of epigram reeling backwards. 

The windows of the moving train bristled with excited heads; a school- 
boy, looking out of the last carriage, drew a classical parallel loudly. 

Secure in victory, the Youth seized the handle of the receding door; the 
schoolboy opened and reached a hand to help him in. But the dauntless 
porter was again to the attack, and grasped the tail of the Youth’s frock- 
coat. Back fell the Youth into the porter’s arms. ‘‘ As when two lions—.”’ 
yelled the classical and receding boy, but the rest of the allusion was lost as 
the train disappeared. : 

Then the Youth turned on his assailants. The porter’s first attempt to 
tackle him had torn open his waistcoat, and the club tie, which was a long 
one, hung down to his waist. 

The Youth saw this and literally foamed at the mouth; the blended 
colours insinuated themselves into his brain; porters, platform, and 
station faded from his sight, and aggressive armies of imaginary club ties 
danced before his gaze. 

‘‘Bang!’? went his left into the porter’s face, and down went the 
epigrammatist. On came his old opponent, the ticket-collector. The 
Youth let him have it with his nght and the man of tickets went down. 

Then the Youth, by this time a raving maniac, saw a man standing 
by, laughing. The man was wearing a club tie. This roused the Youth’s 
worst passions. He made a rush and aimed a terrific blow at the hitherto 
inactive spectator. This time the man was a boxer; he ducked, and the 
Youth felt a sensation as if all his teeth were being pulled out at the 
same time. Then he remembered nothing till he woke up with a violent 
pain in his head, and found himself sitting in a hansom cab with a 
policeman at his side. | 

He slept, fragmentarily, at Marylebone Police Station that night. 
The one friend to whom he had applied for bail was out of town, and 
he had refused to communicate with his people, fondly hoping that he 
would thus keep from them any knowledge of the affair. 

He saw the folly of this in the morning, after an unpleasant interview 
with a facetious magistrate, whose witticisms were more offensive to the 
Youth than the fine that followed them. 

The affair was a positive windfall for the halfpenny evening papers, 
which had posters on the subject. 

“VIOLENT SCENE AT BAKER STREET STATION, 
AN UNDERGRADUATE RUNS AMOK,” 





Theiman of tickets went down. 
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read one, while another summed up matters in a still more ingenious 
headline :— 
‘“PATRICIAN HOOLIGANISM, 
YOUNG OXFORD BLOOD AT MARYLEBONE.” 


Their accounts of the incident shewed various degrees of ornate embroidery. 
but not a single paper omitted to give a cruelly accurate description of 
the Youth’s dress. ‘‘ The prisoner,” they said, ‘“‘appeared in court in a 
frock-coat, with which he wore a club tie.”” One journal asserted that 
he wore his college colours. 

All this made matters unpleasant for the Youth, next term, at Oxford. 
“If he wants to fight porters,’ was the verdict of his college, ‘let him. 
But, to give the ’Varsity away by wearing a club tie with a frocker—!" 
Further, Sewell, who had been in at the death, as it were, and witnessed 
with delight part of the conflict at Baker Street, gave vivid descriptions 
of the tie. ‘‘ It was an object,” he averred, ‘‘in comparison with which 
the Union Jack would look funereal.”’ 

And all this the Youth suffered patiently and without explanation. 
‘“‘Maisie’s photograph,’ he thought, ‘‘ will be my reward.” He bought a 
big frame and hung it over his bed. ‘I will have it enlarged,” he thought. 
‘‘when it comes, and it shall hang here.” 

He wrote to her and reminded her of her promise. In a fortnight 
he got an answer in which she told him she was engaged. A _ postcript 
informed him that, when she was photographed, he should certainly have 
a Copy. 

‘Forgive me,” he wrote back, ‘‘ for reminding you. I know you will 
keep your word and I will wait.” 

Which shows that, if the Youth was a hero, he was a very young 
hero indeed. He is still waiting. | 

‘“‘ Hang it all,” he says; ‘fa promise is a promise.” 

Which, after all, is literally true. 
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The Skating Bow! Winners. 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY IN DAVOS. 


BY G. WOOD. 


¢ 


HIPS that pass in the Night’ gave one side of the life in Davos, but 
this fortunately is the side of which the ordinary pleasure-seeker sees 
nothing. The holiday-maker only finds snow, ice, sun, and infinite 
amusement ; for him, a veil is drawn over all other things, and he 

finds neither time nor opportunity to lift the veil. Davos Platz is situated in 

the Grisons of Switzerland, five thousand feet above the sea level, and is easily 
accessible from England after a thirty-six hours’ journey. High as it is, 
yet it lies in a valley, and so is almost completely sheltered from the wind. 

In the old days, the traveller, passing through Basle and Zurich, left the 

train at Chur, and then had a long day’s drive over snow-clad passes, with 

every chance of an avalanche in which he might be snowed up for an 
indefinite time; now he trains in comfort straight into Davos. itself. 

During the last four hours of the journey, the train climbs round and round 

up the mountains, affording a lovely view of frozen torrents, snow-clad pine 

forests and distant glaciers. The officials on this line are becoming pretty 
well accustomed to English people now, and though they think all English 
mad, make considerable allowance for their eccentricities; one Swiss guard, 

Whose invariable greeting was ‘‘Guten Morgen, das Wetter ist wunderschon,’”’ 
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was persuaded to learn the English equivalent for the special benefit of that 
people, and would, in all good faith, and with a German accent, greet men 
and ladies alike with ‘‘ Good morning, have you used Pears’ soap!’ The 
town of Davos is itself simply a mass of Hotels, German and English, 
with a few very good shops sufficient for all things needful, from soap to a 
fancy dress; the whole is flanked by small pensions and villas, and everywhere 
there is electric light and, thanks probably to the English visitors, all 
modern comforts. 

Generally the first heavy snow falls at the beginning of December; then 
the frost sets in steadily, and in an average season there will not be another 
serious snow-fall till the middle of January. Skating goeson from the 
middle of December till the end of the following February. If the first 
snow falls before the frost sets in seriously, there is perfect skating on the 
Davos Lake, a mile and a half out of Platz, but this does not last very long 
owing to the intense frost, which causes the ice to open in gaping seams 
extending almost from end to end of the Lake. As a rule, skating is 
confined to two constructed rinks lying in the middle of the town. The 
big rink for the general public is three hundred yards long by two hundred 
broad, the Skating Club rink one hundred by ninety. At the beginning of 
the season, water is run into these rinks, which are made in form of flat 
pits, the sides pierced with the water pipes, to the depth of two or three 
feet; this freezes solid, and the surface is renewed once or twice a week 
by flooding to the depth of half an inch or so. 

For the skater, the serious day’s work begins about eleven o’clock : until 
then the cold is too intense for pleasure, nipping hands, feet, and nose ; but 
the sun, rising over the surrounding mountains soon after ten, rapidly 
warms everything, and disperses the cold mist which rises over night. On 
the big rink you see beginners in every stage of falling, Germans with 
wonderful curly skates, tiny Swiss boys skating half the time on their 
ankles, and English 
people, with serious and 
pained expressions, 
practising for admittance 
into the club. On the 
club rink, things are very 
different ; here is real 
skating as compared with 
the bumble puppy of the 
big rink; here flourish 
combined figures; men 
in various attire, from 
flannels to golf coats and 
scarlet sweaters, shout 
strange commands 
(Germans think us a 
SERS POR PRINT PESOS, hard swearing race); in 
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the corners other men, 
and ladies too, revolve 
hour by hour round 
oranges and apples— 
practising ; everywhere 
arms, legs, oranges, 
hoarse cries, wonderful 
contortions of the 
human form—and grace- 
ful skating. 

For all alike, how- 
ever, lunch is the great 
feature of the day; 
sandwiches and _ cake 
are brought from the 
hotels, drinks procured The Bowl Skating Competition. 
from the restaurant, 
which runs the length of one end of the rink, and, best of all, there is a hot 
sun in which one can sit and bask while enjoying the other luxuries. 
People say that Cricket ‘“‘shop” is bad, with its talk of ‘‘ Coming Back,” 
‘* Shooter,” ‘‘ Gaper,’’ and what not, but it is nothing to the skating “‘shop”’ 
to be heard on all sides at lunch. Here's strange talk of ‘‘ Twice Back,” 
‘“ Rockers,” ‘‘ Back two turns and back entire,” ‘‘ Kickers,” and other weird 
phrases, and mingled with it you hear ‘‘ Hog,” ‘‘ Roarer,’’ and other terms 
of vituperation from Curlers (these people play a glorified game of bowls) ; 
from snug corners, too, you may overhear the arranging of a programme for 
that night’s dance, and other not quite nice things; and all break off every 
now and then to roar Hock! Hock! (this is the English pronunciation) at 
some speed skater flitting by on record breaking intent. After lunch (meat 
sandwiches chiefly) comes what is generally known as “‘ Pudding.” This is 
applied to the relaxation of the great skaters, who, for a short time leaving 
their Olympus, condescend to frivol with the common herd on the big rink. 
Frivol, indeed! they are really teaching the young idea to fall, and ladies to 
skate. The derivation of the term ‘‘ Pudding” is a much vexed question, 
but, after all, it naturally follows the meat, and lies evenly between two 
graces—or ought to. Skating goes on till about half-past four, when some 
energetic spirits turn to hockey, but most people depart for tea, either in 
their hotels or at a delightful French shop, where can be procured 
excellent chocolate, tea, or Davos Punch, a speciality of the place. After 
tea, billiards, rehearsals for theatricals or concerts, and so forth, fill up the 
time till dinner at 6.30 or 7. After dinner come theatricals, concerts, 
billiard tournaments, and dances, of which last there are, on the average, 
three each week from Christmas time till the end of January. 

The non-skater turns to tobogganing for his amusement; they, and some 
few skaters even, say that it is better sport than figure-skating; but this 
seems a matter of opinion and of hardness of head. There are two forms cf 
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toboggan, the original Swiss and the new-fashioned American skeleton 
machines. The former consists of a light wooden framework, forming a seat, 
supported about a foot off the ground by wooden runners which are sheathed 
with iron. The tobogganist sits on this, gripping the sides of the frame- 
work between his knees, and steers himself by means of two steel- 
tipped sticks which he presses against the frozen snow with one hand or 
the other, according to the direction required. The American machine ts 
longer and lower, and the wooden runners are replaced by steel, the seat 
becoming merely a board fastened to the upward curving ends of the 
runners. These ends are held rigid and in position by steel cross bars. 
The rider lies at full length on the seat, face downward and head first, with 
his legs dangling over the end of the machine, and gripping the front cross 
bar or the upper curve of the runners with his hands. The steering is done 
with two steel rakes secured on to the soles of the boots, and by swinging 
the machine into the right course with the hands. The idea in tobogganing 
is to start on a machine from the top of a slope, and by some means to 
arrive at the bottom; it is better iftthe machine arrives there, too, about the 
same time. In Davos itself, there are several small snow-runs on which 
the tyro can fall about to his heart’s content, and an ice-run for 
experts. This is a carefully engineered course, about three-quarters of a 
mile long, laid out with several curves. These curves have to be banked up 
to a great height with snow, on the same principle that a bicycle track 1s 
banked at the turns; and woe to the rider who o’ertops the bank. The 
great run on which the big races take place is on the high road, starting 
from Wolfgang, two stations below Davos, and ending at Klosters, also on 
the line, a distance of four miles. The whole distance can be covered 
without a stop if the course is fast, but the races are, as a rule, run over the 
last two miles only. When one first mounts a Swiss toboggan, the machine 
itself seems to be endued with life, and to be of a most ‘‘cussed”’ nature ; 
it refuses entirely to run 
in the required di- 
rection, preferring fre- 
quently to turn com- 
pletely round and pursue 
its uneven course back- 
wards, and it will buck 
the beginner off at every 
corner. Fortunately, on 
the small runs, there 
is a certain amount of 
soft snow into which one 
can fall, and no damage 
is received except from 
the snow, which will get 
in anywhere, up the legs 
On the Stable Run. or down the neck, for 
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choice. And yet one sees tiny Swiss 
children, hardly able to walk, careering 
gaily down these same runs, apparently 
not even troubling to steer. 

The American machine is a terrible 
affair, a thing of velvet and steel; brave 
indeed is the beginner who will trust 
himself to its tender mercies. Once 
mounted, he will find it, at first, im- 
possible to do more than cling on and 
let it run its own way, praying that it 
may not take him through a hard frozen 
bank, or jump the course altogether 
and carry him, head-first, through some- 
body’s front door or back railings. The 
machine is very heavy too, should it prefer to turn over and lie on the rider. 
The expert will face all these dangers and ride at full speed down the main 
road, passing hay-sleighs and other obstacles on the way, making on the 
average twenty-five miles an hour; but he, too, carries his life in his hands. 
A skid at a corner, an obtuse sleigh-driver, and he may shoot out of the 
course over a precipice, or crash into a pine forest. Another great amuse- 
ment is to ‘* Tail”’ out to the top of one of the runs near Davos, to ride 
down, walk up again, lunch, and again ride down on the way home. The 
‘Tail ’’ consists of a long string of toboggans fastened two and two behind 
a pair-horse sleigh; the owner sits on his machine, and is towed to his 
destination. It sounds very nice and easy, but woe to the beginner in 
his confidence. The longer the tail, the more it wags, and wagging it will 
land the rider, if he be near the end of the tail, waist deep in soft snow; at 
every corner, the body, that is the sleigh, goes one way, but the tail prefers 
to go another, its own, until it is brought into the right path with a sudden 
jerk. The unwitting rider promptly falls off, and is fortunate if he does not 
fall between the two lines of toboggans to be whacked and bruised by each 
as it passes. 

The great events of the Davos season are the Skating Bowl Competition, 
the International Toboggan Race, the German Skating Competition, and 
the Belvedere Fancy Dress Ball. As a rule, all these events come off 
during the second and third weeks of January, though the toboggan race 
may have to be postponed sometimes, either from lack, or from super- 
abundance of snow. Several visitors come over to compete in these from 
St. Moritz, which gives opportunity for annual hockey and cur'ing matches. 

With the skating bowl goes the title of Champion of the English 
Skating.Club for the season. On the day of the performance, the banks of 
the Club Rink are lined with spectators and kodaks, the rink itself being 
cleared except for the competitors, three judges, and one orange. In the 
first stage the competitors have to skate, in order, a selection made from 
the sixteen turns, on either foot; these turns they must make as near the 
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orange as possible, but they must not touch it. This seems to be very 
trying work: you will see a skater, very good under ordinary circumstances, 
approach towards that orange trembling in every limb, with arms, usually 
held motionless, groping pitifully to find the mark. He finds it, and then— 
falls down. However, some very fine skating in the English style is often 
seen. The second part of the ordeal consists of a short selection of com- 
bined figures, some of which are chosen from the first-class N.S.A. test, 
some constructed by the judges for the occasion. The ‘‘calls’’ are not 
published beforehand ; the skaters, who now perform in pairs, hear them 
for the first time, preliminary to skating them immediately. The judges 
mark on a fixed scale, independently of one another, the highest average 
winning the bowl. 

The International Toboggan Race is run down the two-mile Klosters 
course, and any form of machine, from the homely bath to the giant 
American, is allowed. From Davos itself, eight riders are selected by 
previous time tests, and there are usually St. Moritzers, Germans, Switzers, 
and Americans also competing. The riders draw lots for order of starting, 
since the sun often makes the track grow slower, and are dispatched at 
intervals of one minute. The times of arrival, if they do arrive, are taken 
by another watch set by that used at the start, by which means the time of 
each rider is easily calculated. The spectators for the most part crowd at 
the last two corners; both of these are more than right-angled and appear 
at the end of a fairly long stretch of straight run; here it is that accidents 
or mishaps are most frequent, and here the race is either lost or won. At 
the last corner, the most difficult and the most important, there is a_ useful 
pailing backed by a cabbage garden, to stop the errant rider. There is also 
a race for Swiss machines only, and a Ladies’ Championship arranged in 
the same way. Great are the rejoicings when the “ Shield,” badge of 
champion tobogganing honours, is won by a Davoser: the hotel, at which 
he happens to be a visitor, 
is decorated with gaudy 
flags, rockets are sent up 
that evening, and general- 
ly high revel is held. 

The German Skating 
Competition, comprising 
both speed and figure 
skating, is one of the 
great local festivals. 
People flock in from the 
surrounding country to 
; spectate and applaud local 
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A continued four. 


Holland, Russia, and Norway. The big rink is reserved for the skaters and 
the committee, the top bend of the racing track is lined with seats, and the 
whole place is gay with bunting, the flags of all nations which have a 
- representative being run up. Two excellent bands, playing alternately, help 
to enliven things (in excess of zeal they have been known to strike up 
different tunes together). The race-course is oval, three laps to a mile. 
Two only skate in each heat, alternately taking the inner and outer track, 
due allowance being made for the man who gets more than his fair share of 
the outer. The races are very good to watch; the pace is terrific, and the 
action of the skaters not ungraceful. On one occasion, the leader, when 
ten or twelve yards in front, and from thirty to forty yards from the finish, 
fell, but, sliding on his back, by good luck kept a straight course and won 
by a skate’s length. His opponent, for once, must have thought a stern 
chase not long enough. The ice was very good. The races are 500, 
1,500, 5,000, and 10,000 metres respectively, and he who wins three out of the 
four gains the championship. The figure skating is entirely in the German 
style, with arms and legs flying everywhere, but with a rather graceful 
rythm. There are, first, compulsory figures which are known to the skaters 
beforehand, and then, five minutes’ ‘go -as - you - please’”’—‘“‘ Figuren- 
Schlittschuhlaufen ’”—during which time the skater shows off all his pet and 
most difficult feats. Nearly all devote a good deal of this five minutes to 
dancing on skates to the strains of one or other of the rival bands. These 
dance steps are very pretty and very intricate, introducing the ‘‘ spread 
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eagle’’ and all sorts of 
‘‘srape vines.” Asa rule, 
the performers finish with 
what is known as the 
“Corkscrew.” This begins 
with a spin on one foot. 
While in motion the un- 
employed leg is wound 
round the employed, the 
knee of which is bent till 
the skater is almost sitting 
on the ice. In this position 
he still goes on spinning, 
and should then gradually 
A fancy dress four. rise again, finishing the 
spin on one toe. One 
trickster, while in this nearly sitting position, did quite sit, still spinning, 
and finally, lying full length on his back, appeared to be hurt. His friends 
rushed to his assistance, but, before they could get to him, he flung his 
legs over his head, and, turning a complete somersault, was standing 
safely on his skates again. Apparently he was accustomed to spinning 
on the ice, doing it purposely and taking precautions thereto, in order 
that he might the better show off his final acrobatic feat. 

The Skating Bowl, Toboggan Shield, and other prizes are generally 
presented at the Belvedere Hotel Fancy Dress Ball. The great feature of 
this is the cotillion. The dresses are very original as a rule, since at Davos 
no one minds much what he or she wears or what other people say. This 
is due to the climate. Other balls and dances there are, too, in profusion— 
fancy dress, poudré, flower, and sheet and bolster. In the last-named the 
sheet is used to drape the figure gracefully, and the bolster either as 
additional security to keep the sheet in place or else as an effective head 
dress. 

Of other amusements, such as bob-sleighing, running on frozen snow 
with skis (pronounced ‘‘ she ’’), and many other things, there is not room to 
tell, but one last word of warning to all who should think of Davos fora 
holiday: there is a saying, ‘‘ once a Davoser, always a Davoser.” 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLARENCE HAILEY, 
NEWMARKET. 


. EWMARKET! Newmarket ! Newmarket!” cried out a score of 
porters who ran to open the doors of the train which had just 
wearily made its way from the great Metropolis. 

‘Keb, sir! keb, sir! keb, sir! ’’ roared out a host of cabmen 
who vied with each other in shouting their loudest. 

When paying your first visit to Newmarket, do not be disappointed at 
the porters not wearing breeches and gaiters, and at their not swishing a 
whip against those gaiters. Again, do not be pained if the cabs are not 
drawn by thoroughbred racehorses, driven by Jockeys clad in silk; and, above 
all, do not expect to see bookmakers shouting the odds in the road. 

The long summer days had come to an end and the soil, hitherto cracked 
and baked,-was softening, the heath, grass, and ploughed land had at 
last been relieved of their intolerable torture; rain had come, at length, 
to arrive almost in the garb of a stranger, but that was sufficient; the 
famine-stricken land was no longer thirsty, and the air was full of 
freshness once more. 

When I arrived at Newmarket, a young man quickly hustled me into 
a dangerous-looking vehicle, and, with a crack of the whip and a swear 
at the horse, he galloped away. They are all the same—those young 
drivers—and the Newmarket charioteers closely resemble those that 
hail from a University town. I have two complaints—serious ones— 
against young drivers: they are always over-paid, and they never change 
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their appearance. You may know them for five or six years, and they 
wi!l remain young, always. Their clothes never change, neither do their 
horses—poor devils !—nor their cabs. One wonders if their money ever 
changes. Perhaps the Newmarket atmosphere, like the University atmos- 
phere, keeps them young; perhaps, too, their increased fares encourage 
that youthfulness. 

Anyhow, I scrambled, or rather, was jostled, into one of these ‘‘ open 
flys,” and I had a warning. I had hardly done so before I was seized with 
a horrible sensation, a kind of scraping, and, in a moment, I grasped the 
situation. A protruding nail had greedily seized a fair portion of my 
overcoat, and my shoulder was almost laid bare; I could have cried aloud 
with distress, but kept quiet. I pressed the disjointed portion into its 
proper place, and asked the driver if there were any more protruding 
nails--anywhere—on the seats. But he answered nothing and drove on. 

It had been raining at Newmarket, and there was mud everywhere, 
but the cab, I thought, was a safe one. It wasn’t—it was very treacherous, 
and I was subjected to repeated volley-firing from all sides of the road, the 
mud making a target of my neck and back. The drive, therefore, through 
Newmarket town, was anything but comfortable, as I was performing 
antics in each of the four corners to avoid my mocking enemy. However, 
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Photo by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket. 
Mr. Marsh H.R.H. Prince of Wales’ “ Florizel Il" (Watts up). 
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Pholo by Clarence. Hailey, New marl ct. 
Egerton 'House. 


to my great relief, the road, when nearing the summit of the Heath, 
became tired of sending its sprays in all directions, and, from hence, the 
drive to Egerton House was pleasant enough. 

And it is here that Mr. Marsh, the trainer to H.R.H. Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Devonshire, resides. His house is a great surprise. 
Cut away, as it were, from the heart of the surrounding woods is a clear 
hundred acres of land, on which are erected the largest stables in the 
world, a stud farm, and Mr. Marsh’s own aristocratically-designed house. 
As my eye flashed round, right and left, there was much which interested. 
My Jehu looked magnificent, or pretended to, as he swept up a longish 
drive, which skirts, on the right-hand side, an extensively laid out paddock, 
and, immediately surrounding, well-planned gardens caught the eye till lost 
in the distance. The cab stopped with a jerk and I jumped out, avoided 
the protruding nail, and paid the driver an exorbitant fee; in another 
moment I dashed .up to the house, rang the bell, and found myself 
graciously shown into a luxuriously-fitted hall. Mr. Marsh was out, in 
the stables somewhere, and I followed his housekeeper, a really fascinat- 
ing woman, in her endeavours to find him. I implored her to desist 
making these unworthy efforts for one so humble as myself, but it was 
useless; I was shown to the office and I remained there, but only 
for a few moments, for the great trainer, a picture of good looks and 
health, had appeared. He greeted me with a hearty good-morning ; at the 
same time, he told me he honestly hadn’t the slightest idea who 
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was, but that made no difference. He talked fifty thousand words to 
the minute, and he walked six times faster than I, and he, meanwhile, 
showed some very fine stables, probably some of the best the world has set 
eyes on. It is difficult to conceive anything better; you stand at one end 
of them and look down the corridor; the other end is visible in the dim 
distance. The stalls I did not count; it did not occur to me to do so, and 
I am glad it didn’t; time was precious. At the moment, though, I was too 
much taken up with the beautiful horses that were being groomed, and 
some which were, on that very day, going to add their names to those “ first 

past the post.’’ In these stalls nearly all had races in first-class company, 
aia when such names as Jeddah, Dieudonné, and Nunsuch; Balsamo, 
Minstrel, and Lucknow; Sallius, Victoria May, and Ortrud are Mentioned: 
there is no surprise that, at the time of our visit, Egerton House, had won 
over sixty races this summer. 

It was the day of the Middle Park Plate, one of the greatest two-year old 
races, and the trainer was anxious to get away to the course. He told 
me he was in a hurry and that he was off to Sandringham, but he was, 
as a matter of fact, going to see two of his horses race. He ordered me, 
if I wished it, the best of lunches; and to show that he really had an 
interest in me, he summoned Mr. Fenn, his secretary and right-hand 
man, to show me the domains he was master of. Before he was quite out 
of sight, I mentally set down a few words concerning the man himself. I 

will begin by 

stating that it 

does one good to 

have seen Mr. 

j Richard Marsh, 
j and I feel proud 
FRY to have had 
: conversatign 
wee | with him. I 


NY Wy, at Vy looked upon him 
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to him is_ un- 
known. To be 
master of such 
an establishment 
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the abilities of no ordinary man. Ten 
ordinary men would not rule that domain, 
so vast are its intricacies, so numerous 
its acres. In Richard Marsh you meet 
one whose administrative powers are ex- 
ceptional, whose word is law, and who 
very rarely goes back on that word. 
You have here a man whom all New- 
market respects and whom the employés 
worship. Well done, Mr. Marsh! right 
well have you-earned the impartial praise 
of the disinterested loafer ‘that ‘‘’e’s one 
o’ the best we’ve got.” 

I was now left alone in Mr. Fenn’s 
charge, and it was not long before we 
went diligently to work. First of all, I 
was shown the office: a very spacious 
room, where photographs of nearly every 
great horse, some rather faded, hang, and 
in this room all the various workings and arrangements of the whole 
establishment are set at work. It was there I saw a list of every 
horse in training; horses which have among their owners the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Marlborough, Lord W. Beresford, 
Lord Wolverton, and Mr. J. W. Lamach, the owner of this year’s Derby 
winner, Jeddah; I saw a glass case containing the racing colours of 
some of the first names in the land, and, on a table hard by,a box of 
delightful Havana cigars. Passing from this room, I got another 
glance of the stables— 
this time from the out 
side, and a very im- 
posing view was seen; 
the whole centre a 
mass of finely-laid turf 
which was surrounded 
by well-kept hedges. 
Beyond, through an 
archway, was a second 
yard which _ contains 
the buildings of the 
boys’ quarters, the 
Turkish baths, electric 
light works, and the 
blacksmith’s forge —a 
small village, in fact, 
without the church Photo, Hailey, Newmarket. 
steeple. Harness-rooms ahi Gr jratiea chlins. 
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Mr. Smallwood, The Stud Groom. — 
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The Light-weight Jockey of Egerton House. 
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and drying-rooms were the next objects 
of interest, and the way the contents 
of these were arranged gave the appear- 
ance of one vast puzzle. 

We then made our way to the 
dormitories of the stable lads, where 
beds innumerable abounded, and where 
each presented a picturesque and clean 
appearance by the neat red rugs. Sud- 
denly, we came upon one room where 
we beheld a jockey in reak life; he was 
reclining on a chair, with legs on 
the mantelpiece, nearly asleep. He 
started, roused himself, and we had 
conversation with him. Have you ever 
talked to a jockey, and have you ever 
heard one talk? If you never have 
heard one talk, I will tell you that they 
speak exactly like you or I—a fact. 
I confess, I had no idea of. I always, 
somehow, considered jockeys in the 


abstract; and froma human point of view, I regarded them as similar to those 
bended forms which swing backwards and forwards once a year in a racing 
boat from Putney to Mortlake. These forms I always considered as part and 
parcel of the actual boat, and, in the same enlightened manner, I had never 
formed any other idea except that a horse and jockey were all one piece. 


It was then a delightful surprise 
to find oneself talking to this 
jockey; to discover that his 
senses aud his power of speech 
were infinitely superior to one’s 
own, and that one quitted his 
presence with the same respect 
as one hurriedly entered it. I 
find out, to-day, that this jockey 
is still quite young and is fast 
rising in his profession. I shall 
find out, to-morrow, that he will, 
in a season or two, possess a fine 
house and a valet. It is certainly 
true nothing succeeds like 
success. 

The clock in the court-yard 
struck twelve, and we_ turned 
our steps towards the stud farm 
Where four sires were now in 
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—are even now famous. There is a certain 
awe felt in drawing near the private home of 
these magnificent sires, and it was with gentle 
pace and silent tongue that I approached 
their majesties. Mr. Smallwood, the stud 
groom, however, came up and_= smilingly 
encouraged me to flatter them, and assured me 
that his ‘‘troupe”’ fully appreciated any 
gracious remarks I might have to offer. St. 
Serf is perhaps not so well known to the 
outside world as Ayrshire, though both are 
within the memory of the present generation. 
The last-named horse, however, caused me to 
linger awhile, and in my own case I wanted 
to thank Ayrshire. My thoughts rushed back 
to the time when the head boy of my house suggested my taking one 
share in a lottery for the Derby of 1888. He said I was certain 
to draw the winner, and I believed him, till I heard him remark the 
same to another. I entreated earnestly for the return of my shilling, 
but it was not to be, and I drew a blank. Smith had on his ticket 
a horse named Ayrshire, and wanted to sell it for two shillings. I 
was the first he came upon with that amount in hard cash, and I became 
the purchaser—a lucky one, as Ayrshire won the Blue Riband, and landed 
me a winner of some fifteen shillings. Although now ten years since the great 
race was captured by him, it was difficult to realise that he carried nearly 
fourteen years. So proudly did he arch his neck and so exquisitely did his 
soft, black coat glisten, that it seemed a pity to shut out the great green 
world over which he had galloped so famously; many a pleasant memory 
did his visit revive, and 
it was with a sigh of 
regret that the door of 
his loose box was once 
more fastened. 

Adjoining the stables 
was the yard of the 
brood mares, in number 
possibly twenty-five, and 
happy seemed they as 
in twos and threes they 
scampered about con- 
tinually. It is a habit 
of theirs to collect be- 
neath one particular shed 
in this yard, and to 
hring them out it is 
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The Stud Farm, 


necessary, we were told, to clap the hands. I clapped my hands, and 
Mr. Fenn, I believe, clapped his, but there was no notice taken. There 
was yet another clapping of hands, and in a moment the mares understood 
and came scampering together in the middle to show themselves. This 
last clapping of hands appeared similar to our own, but it obviously wasn’t. 
It was Mr. Smallwood who had clapped. 

The stud farm is bounded on the north side by a private gallop which is 
never affected by weather. In the driest temperature, the soft, springy moss 
with which the turf is embedded forms a perfect soil, and horses have an 
advantage here’ which 
probably no other 
stables can boast of, 
and it is partly on this 
account that Egerton 
House has earned its 
fame. 

The end of this in- 
teresting inspection ter- 
minated by a visit to the 
house, where all the 
rooms were of spacious 
size, the  dining-room 
being particularly  strik- 
ing. Exquisitely panelled 
with a_ lightly-stained 
oak work, the whole 

| presents a tasteful piece 
Photo Hailey, Newmarket. . A ‘ 
St. Serf by St. Simon--Feronia. of design which is 
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especially shown off by the lightly-coloured furniture to match. - The 
billiard-room and the study are both in the best taste, and, needless to 
Say, each was covered with portraits of great racers. Persimmon in the 
dining-room figured very prominently in an oil painting in which he was 
represented as striding the greensward at full gallop, while the famous 
picture of Florizel II. with its jockey and trainer was equally conspicuous. 

It would be impossible to relate the numerous presents which here 
abound ; it would be equally impossible with limited space to enumerate 
the various objects of historical racing interest. Egerton House, to 
describe fully, would require several weeks of residence and several books 
of description. Each department is a museum of its kind, and the whole 
institution is worked so ingeniously and so harmoniously that the casual 
observer is not in any way astounded. His spirits, damped by _ pro- 
truding nails and mud bullets, soon recover themselves, and many a day 
elapses before his fiery enthusiasm diminishes after his visit to Egerton 
House. 
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BY G. SS. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


BILAEL'S: SOCIALISM, 


THINK that Carlyle would have admired Mr. Bantock very much. A 
| strong, silent man Carlyle would have called him. In fact, Mr. Bantock 

very seldom says anything. He is content to do his work in the 

world, from eleven till four every day, with only an hour’s interval for 
lunch—excepting a week, now and then, and two months in the summer 
when he takes his well-earned rest. Even in his relaxations, at whist or 
golf, he indulges in no speech beyond an occasional exclamation. He says 
little at his own table, though he is sometimes prone, as I have said— 
with the object of encouraging poor men like myself—to enlarge on his 
early struggles. Some time ago, however, fate compelled him frequently 
to argue and, finally, to make something like a speech. 

I have mentioned that Ethel Bantock was, at one time, desirous to learn 
Latin. It was a sign of an enquiring mind, and she displayed that quality 
in other directions. Now, an enquiring mind is an excellent thing in its 
way, and I wish to give Ethel every credit for hers, but it is apt, in youth, 
before it is corrected by knowledge and wisdom, to lead its possessor into 
false conclusions. I have also mentioned that, at an earlier stage, she was 
attracted by the terribly unconventional Miss Clavering. This showed 
candour and breadth of view, which, again, are excellent characteristics 
when properly directed, though always a little dangerous. I have reminded 
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you of these things to soften the shock, if possible, when I tell you that, 
at the age of sixteen, Ethel declared herself a convinced Socialist. She 
contrived to get and read most pernicious books on the subject. She 
delivered herself of theories about wealth of which the logical upshot 
would have been that the Bantocks should divest themselves of theirs. 
She found out the number of hours during which omnibus-conductors and 
people of that sort work every day, and reproached Russell, and, by implica- 
tion, her own father, for not working so much. She hinted that poor Tom, 
who did no work, ought to starve. She found out what the cottagers in 
the country had to eat, and instituted ridiculous comparisons between that 
and the food consumed in her own house. I remember that she once, 
taking up the menu, at dinner, complained indignantly of there being eight 
courses. Unfortunately for her, Mrs. Bantock was present, and said at once 
that if she heard any more of that, Ethel should be put on a cottager’s diet 
and not appear in the dining-room—a threat which quenched her zeal for 
equality in that direction. Mrs. Bantock sensibly remarked that cottagers 
neither needed nor could appreciate such cooking as was absolutely 
necessary for herself. 

In her mother’s presence, indeed, Ethel did not dare to ventilate her 
theories. She tried to do so only twice: once on the occasion I have 
mentioned, and once when she said she wished half the money spent on 
her dress to be given to the poor. On this latter occasion, Mrs. Bantock 
told her to leave the room since she would not leave off arguing. But 
one summer, when I was staying in the country, Mrs. Bantock had to go 
away for a week on an errand of kindness and pity: to nurse her aunt, a very 
rich and (I am sure) a most excellent old lady. Then Ethel had a clear 
field and made a most unscrupulous use of it. Mr. Bantock is devoted to 
his children, and, perhaps, too tolerant of their very few and transitory 
faults. He was quite unable in this case to adopt his wife’s kind, but 
unflinching firmness. He began to argue. Now, this was a most unwise 
step, because, like many most sagacious minds, Mr. Bantock’s is somewhat 
slow in its working, whereas Ethel is nimble-witted. So that, although her 
arguments were absurd, and Mr. Bantock’s sound and _ well-established, 
Ethel invariably had the last word and an illusory appearance of victory. 
At first I endeavoured to assist my host, but Ethel turned on me with 
such rudeness—I might almost say with such savagery—that I was reduced 
to silence—dignified, I trust. 

‘Oh, you!” she said: ‘‘ you daren’t call your soul your own. You're a 
born slave. So long as you’re comfortable, you don’t care what injustice 
is done in the world. 

‘‘] beg your pardon,” I said ; ‘‘ I care very much.” 

‘‘Nonsense. You’ve no spirit at all. Look at the way you fall flat on 
your face when mother bullies you.”’ 

I said I thought it was a privilege to be criticised by Mrs. Bantock. 

‘“‘That’s humbug,” she returned. ‘‘ You'd say it was a privilege if she were 
to box your ears.” I remembered an incident I shall relate anon and was 
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silent. It would have been useless to try to explain my point of view to 
Ethel. She went on: ‘It’s because you're cowardly and lazy. You care 
for nothing but being comfortable. You needn't talk. But look here, 
Father, don’t you see—,”’ and soon. Of course, after this, I preferred to 
intervene infrequently. Russell was away on a visit. Tom gave his father 
no assistance, and, in fact, seemed to enjoy his perplexity. I am afraid 
that Mr. Bantock, who usually liked his meals, found them an absolute 
torment during this week. 

Ethel returned to the sordid subject of food, and insisted on the 
inequality between that of the Bantocks and that of the surrounding 
cottagers. In vain Mr. Bantock pointed out that brain-workers required a 
more nourishing diet. Ethel laughed this argument to scorn; even going 
so far as to hint a disbelief in her family’s brain-work. She went on to say 
that if brain-work was the consideration, then great geniuses ought to fare 
better than bankers and brewers, whereas the reverse was notoriously the 
case. It seemed to her to be shocking that people who produced great 
works of art should be so ill-paid. Literaray people, too, were shamefully 
treated. I rather agreed with this last remark and sighed sympathetically ; 
but Ethel did not welcome my sympathy. 

‘“‘Oh,” she said, ‘‘I don’t mean you and your silly, rotten writings; 
I’m sure you get quite as much as they deserve. I mean people who 
write really great things—things that make the world better.” 

Mr. Bantock said that, to his certain knowledge, a popular novelist who 
banked with him made five thousand a year, and he had heard of a woman 
who got a thousand a year by writing an article on Fashion, once a week. 
Iethcel was quite angry, and said, excitedly, that she did not mean those 
people either. ‘‘ Milton,” she said, ‘only got ten pounds for ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ ” and, to the remark that Milton died a long time ago, she replied that 
she did not believe he would have got much more now. It was monstrous, 
she said, that great poets should be in want while people like themselves 
lived in luxury. Then Mr. Bantock pulled himself together to reply. 

‘My dear child,” he said, mildly, ‘‘the pecuniary recompense given by 
the community to anybody is in proportion to his usefulness. Your great 
poets are all very well, but they are not useful; they don’t increase the 
prosperity of a country. I have no objection to them, I assure you—none 
whatever; but it is absurd to suppose that they ought to be paid large 
incomes like people who do the work of the world.” 

“Such as successful music-hall singers ?”” Ethel forcibly interrupted. 

Mr. Bantock continued with great patience, ‘‘It’s impossible to argue 
with you if you make absurd interruptions. Of course I mean people who 
are really necessary to the world. You see I’m arguing on your own lines. 
I say nothing of the rights of property, without which the world could not 
last for a single minute.” 

“Well, but take your case, Father: how are you necessary to the 
world ?”’ 

‘“‘T take care of its money.” 
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‘“Yes—but ought you to get, for that, twice as much in a week as a 
clever writer would make in a year—a really clever writer? And three 
times as much a year as a Cabinet Minister ?—not that I think much of 
them.” 

‘* Well—part of our income is your mother’s.” 

‘‘That’s beer,” said Ethel, contemptuously, forgetting altogether 
Waterloo and Trafalgar. 

‘“‘ And a very good thing, too,”’ Mr. Bantock replied with good humour. 

‘¢ But mother doesn't make the beer,’ Ethel said—an irreverence of 
thought which, I confess, shocked me. 

‘‘ Ah, there,” said Mr. Bantock, ‘‘ you touch on private property. I can’t 
argue that with you.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘ Because it’s self-evident.” 

‘© T don’t see it. Won’t you argue it, Father ?”’ 

‘‘No,” said Mr. Bantock, firmly, ‘‘ I will not.” 

Ethel looked as though she had won. I confess I was inclined to blame 
Mr. Bantock for allowing these discussions at all; it was an amiable 
weakness, but a weakness still. They went on at least twice a day, and, 
since Ethel would not let me speak, I found them tedious. But Mr. 
Bantock never really put his foot down until the evening before Mrs. 
Bantock was to return. Ethel, no doubt aware that her reign of argument 
would be at an end the next day, had collected all her forces for a field-day, 
and, as ill-luck would have it, the morning’s paper gave her a superficially 
good ground for manceuvres. Some years before, Mr. Bantock, with the 
open-handed generosity natural to him, had advanced six hundred pounds 
to the inventor (a young man whom he wished to help) of a new kind of 
soda-water bottle stopper, to work the patent, on condition of receiving half 
the profits of the venture. It had turned out a great success, and, for some 
time, Mr. Bantock had drawn between three and four thousand a year from 
it. The affair was then turned into a company, and Mr. Bantock, fearing 
that the invention might at any time be superseded by another, disposed of 
his interest in it for (I think) thirty thousand pounds, a respectable sum, but 
one which Mr. Bantock would not have thought worth while mentioning 
as a special cause for gratulation. But that morning’s paper contained the 
prospectus of the new company. Ethel saw it, and, remembering the 
invention, put several apparently innocent questions to her father at lunch, 
which he, pathetically unsuspicious, answered frankly and in good faith. 
Ethel seemed thoughtful, and at dinner she opened fire. 

‘‘T don’t quite understand, Father,’ she said, still with seeming 
innocence, ‘‘ about this company: you are to get thirty thousand pounds, 
aren’t you?” 

Mr. Bantock replied in the affirmative, simply and even a little 
complacently. He little knew what was to follow! 

‘‘ Why do you get that ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I invested in the thing originally.” 
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‘‘Let’s see,’ said Ethel, quite 
impertinently judicial, ‘‘that was six 
hundred pounds, wasn’t it ?”’ 

Mr. Bantock seemed to have a 
dim idea of her drift, an application 
of some absurd notion about un- 
earned increment. ‘‘ Yes, that was 
it,” he said, ‘‘ but of course I might 
have lost it all. It was a speculation.” 

‘“Is that the same as gambling?” 
Ethel asked. 

Mr. Bantock answered, with a little 
natural irritation: ‘‘ No, of course 
not; quite a different thing.”’ 

Ethel ejaculated: ‘‘ Thirty thou- 
sand pounds! ” 

“Well,” said her father, ‘if I 
hadn’t | advanced the six hundred, 
there’d be no money for anybody. 
You don’t understand. I ran the 
risk of losing it.” 

“But thirty thousand pounds! 
Fifty times as much as you put in, She looked.ap and, met my eyes. 
and all insix years! It does seem un- 
fair. Without any work!” 

‘* My dear child, you don’t understand economical questions. | Without 
brains and directing powers, no amount of work is any good 

‘But you didn’t direct—your brains didn’t come in at all 

‘“My capital did, and that’s the same thing —the same _ thing 
precisely.” 7 

‘‘ Then the whole system’s wrong. I call it infamous. If I were you, I 
couldn’t touch this money.” 

At last, Mr. Bantock’s patience gave way. He had borne much, but he 
could bear no more. To hear his own child attack the most sacred 
institutions of human society, and to stigmatize his accidentally profitable, 
but originally generous, action as infamous! He was a silent man, but now 
his duty compelled him to make a little speech. He raised his voice, 
almost shouted in fact. 

‘* Be silent, Ethel! Not one word more! I never heard such monstrous 
ideas, never. If your dear mother had been here, you would not have dared. 
Where you get them from I can’t imagine; if there are any books of that 
sort in my house, they ought to be burnt. As for what you say, I suppose 
argument’s wasted on you, but I’ll explain, once for all. It’s such men as 
me, with capital and foresight, who make progress and _ prosperity 
possible. To deny it is to be false to all the principles you have ever been 
taught. The whole Constitution, the Monarchy itself, depend on it. I will 
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not hear another word. What you say is simply contrary to Christianity 
I shall inform your mother of what you say.” 

Ethel had looked down at her plate, but when he had finished his 
admirable little oration, she looked up and met my eyes. I could not 
help being amused at her discomfiture—so necessary for her good—and was 
smiling, and I regret to say she was angry for days and took every 
opportunity of annoying me. Tom said “hear, hear!” after Mr. Bantock’s 
remarks, flippantly, I could not help thinking. 

The next day, when Mrs. Bantock returned, Ethel's socialistic books 
were solemnly burnt in the library. It was an impressive spectacle, and 
Mrs. Bantock’s observations were trenchant and memorable. Ethel never 
openly talked socialism again, and Mr. Bantock was able to return to his 
usual silence. He had spoken, when duty compelled him, to the point. 
and, having spoken, dismissed the matter from his mind with the ease of 
which strong natures, who do not speak, but act, alone are capable. I wish 
Carlyle had met him. 
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Famous Book-Covers as they might have been. I. 
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He wears a pig-tail, and a happy grin ; 
There’s a beauteous girl aside him, and she droops and pipes her eye, 
Which is the treacle as it’s written in. 
He chucks his arm around her waist, and swears as he’ll be true 
Until White Wings shall safely waft him back 
To splice his faithful Polly, and it ends gay and jolly, 
And the book is kindly called Our Gallant Jack. 


i gana seen him in the picture-books, as handsome as he’s high, 


There’s precious little left of that, 
The yarn’s been worked a trifle thin ; 
It’s the sort of lovely lie, as a pensioner’d try, 
A-pumping lady-visitors for gin ; 
When you want to wed, you asts for a Permit, 
And your girl draws half your pay while you're at sea, 
And it’s steam as humps you back, and you ain’t called Nothing Jack, 
They just label you a plain A.B. 


You’ve been to the theatter, when you donah’s got the dibs, 
And you’ve seen him in the melodrama play ; 

He gets condemned to die, and the donah starts to cry, 
And you feel its worth the bob she had to pay. 

He mugs his Black-Eyed Susan, and she sniffs a last farewell, 
And they march him off to hang him at the yard ; 

He’s a hero ev’ry time, while the chap as did the crime 
Owns up at last, and goes for ten years hard. 
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But it never happens like that now, 
There ain’t no yards, and so he couldn’t hang, 

And a tin and varnish saint’d get punched till he was faint, 
And learnt to talk some other kind of slang. 

And likewise, which is proper, women ain’t allowed aboard, 
So Black-Eyed Sue’d have to do a gee, 

And when officers get drunk, they stop down inside their bunk, 
They don't go sparring with a deck A.B. 


You've been and bought a song-book, and you’ve studied all the tunes, 
And you let ’em out at parties when you're asted, 

And you give ’em Jack’s the Boy, and the Starboard Watch Ahoy! 
And you calls ‘em lubbers, and you roars Avast ! 

Then you let your feet fall heavy and you hitches up your slacks, 
And you dances ’em a horn-pipe mighty slick, 

And you thinks as that’s the way as we earns our bloated pay, 
Behaving like a monkey on a stick. 


There’s precious little Ho! Heave ho! 
They’d soon shut up your ugly mug, 
And life ain’t none too long, to fill your mouth with song, 
When you’ve got a chew of juicy plug. 
And there’s heaps of work we’ve got to do, 
We ain’t no dashed jackasses on the spree, 
We've the guns to be kept bright, and the deck to be stoned white, 
And that’s about the life of an A.B. 


The chaps as writes that clammy trash are off their boiling chumps, 
It’d learn ’em things to stow on for a trip, | 
When they’d scuttled back to land, they’d begin to understand 
As it ain’t all comic opera on a ship; 
And p’raps they get to talk some better sense, 
And tell the people how we watch and pray, 
And get ’em to believe as we want a lot more leave 
And a few more shiners added to our pay. 


It ain’t all lavender, not much, 
And the words 1s purple as you want to spout, 
When the Channel’s choked with fog, and there ain’t no chance of grog, 
And you’re on the foc’sle-head at the look-out, 
It don’t comfort you to know they all love Jack, 
And your yellow stripes won’t warm you worth a D. 
And you daresn’t try to smoke, and if that’s the time to joke, 
You're a Hangel, not a fool, A.B. 
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Of course, we’re werry pretty with our landing clobber on, 
Like kids at home wear for their Sunday suits, 

With the cast-iron Sinnett hats, and brown gaiters for our spats, 
What we neatly buckles round our daisy roots; 

And we takes our little go-carts, with a Maxim for a babe, 
To have a game with niggers on the jump, 

It’s a song and dance before us, while our bullets lead the chorus, 
And it does us good and takes away the hump. 


It ain’t so rotten then, I know, 
You never grumble at a chance to fight, 

It’s like fresh meat for lunch, when you’ve got someone to punch, 
It clears your blood and sets your stomach right ; 

And you feels you gets your own bit back again, 
And you’re kicking at the Admiralty, 

It’s them you try to bust, when you catch a ’eathen’s crust, 
Which is needful for the health of the A.B. 


And when your playtime’s finished, and you go back to your boat, 
It gives your heart to knuckle down once more, 

And you eats your blooming fill, and you does your small-arms drill ; 
While you’re waiting for a proper kind of war; 

And when it comes, they get the steam well up, 
And the blokes what stop behind cheer till they’re black, 

And you dresses to attention, and you reckons up the pension 
As you ought to get, if ever you come back. 


Hip, Hip, Hurrah! Britannia rules the waves! 
They give you cocoa, and they give you jam, 
So keep your brass-work clean, and just think Gord save the Queen, 
When the order’s rung to clear the decks to ram ; 
And if you get rammed first, well that’s all luck, 
But you’re mighty glad your papers stand V.G., 
And the guns play Home, Sweet Home, and you swim to Kingdom Come, 
And that’s the way to end up an A.B. 
ALFRED SLADE. 
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DO I ASSOCIATE CHRISTMAS WITH MERRIMENT ? 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., ARTHUR LAWRENCE, AND G. B. BURGIN. 


Do I associate Christmas with merriment? Such is the 
Tustin McCarthy, M.P. question which THE IDLER propounds to me after the 
affirms reservedly. fashion of his peculiar sa@éesse. Well, I must answer the 
question with certain reservations. We are told, on the best 
authority, that the husband of Juliet’s nurse was a merry man, but I doubt whether 
even he, merry although he was, could, had he lived to my time of life, have 
associated Christmas merely with merriment. _ For, unless his luck was very different 
from that of most other mortals, he must, at the later returns of his Christmas, have 
come to associate the season with memories of some who were no longer there to join 
in his December revelries, to consume with him the porridge of plums, and to kiss, 
or to be kissed, under his mistletoe. Therefore, I think Mr. Nurse—if I may call 
him so—must have felt his manly eyes dimmed by an unbidden tear as he 
endeavoured to rouse himself into the proper spirit for the high jinks of the 
festival. 

Yet I may hope that the merry man would find himself equal to the occasion, 
and would recognise the fact that, although he was elderly, there were still cakes and 
ale, and that ginger was hot in mouth, too. One must be of melancholic temperament 
indeed who does not find his heart swell with some feelings of seasonable gladness 
when the dear old Christmas brings its immemcrial rejoicing to the boys and girls and 
its bright and sacred thoughts to the minds of the elders. Then surely the most 
doleful and pessimistic of us must have a memory of Christmas seasons that were all 
brightness to him, and may allow his heart—for once in the year at all events—to 
grow young again, even though his looking-glass assures him that he is now a grizzled, 
grim old fogey. The man who cannot blow up that spark among the smouldering 
ashes of his life is not fit to be admitted into any goodly Christmas company, and, 
Mr. IDLER, I am proud to say / am not that man. 

* % + 


Veritally, from the early days of my biameless youth even unto 
sdte es tole the present time of my ripened young middle-age, I have been 
pe ii taught that Christmas is indeed the chosen time for that jollification 
and rapturous abandonment to ihe delight of the moment which is so characteristic 
of British-born subjects. It is the time chosen when no one need fear reproof for a dis- 
position to evince the unrestrained gaiety of the English character, or the inoffensive 
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frivolity of its holiday manners. Such a one, indeed, am I, and if any of my two 
friends and three acquaintances shall observe me dragging myself along as if with 
the care of our foreign policy on my shoulders, with contracted brows and scowling 
visage, methinks that the pleasant and seasonable benediction which shall fall from 
my lips will be evidence that I am in a merry mood. No one will have any doubt 
about that. | 

I have heard mere triflers with life speak of unpaid bills as being a possible 
sorrow at this festive season ; but while I have no wish to offend any patient creditor 
by an assurance that I have no unpaid bills, or expect anyone else to believe it, I 
don’t think these can trouble any human creature who has mastered the elements o. 
practical philosophy. If you are able to settle ’em, well and good; if not, I have 
never heard that a perturbed expression will be accepted in lieu of a cheque, and so, 
in either event, such matters need not disturb one’s natural placidity. What does 
trouble one at Christmas time is the strenuous attempt made by those around one— 
no doubt a reflection of one’s own elephantine gambols—to attain merriment at all 
costs. Itis a hazardous experiment and no doubt incurs a physical strain which is 
dangerous to many. There is certainly some reason why one should associate 
Christmas with merriment by force of contrast. When the snow lies thick on the 
ground or is pounded into awful slush by interminable traffic, and the air is bitingly 
keen with (preferably) a weird, soughing wind that whistles and shrieks in a sin-striken 
manner around the four walls of one’s house, then does human nature hug itself for 
very joy at the thought of how merry it is to be shut in from the elements ; and 
human uature not only tries to be gay and festive, but makes a special effort to be a 
little more expensively gay and festive than the neighbour next door. 

But, after all, one must play the game, and perhaps it is not a bad game to play. 
Nor ts it reasonable to expect any special expertness on the part of the players when 
it is recollected that the game is only played once a year. It is, moreover, the 
brilliantly sad, thoughtful man like myself, with the conglomerated weariness of 
centuries within him, who succeeds in seeming a joyful if witless jester, and at these 
times even the fool is blessed for his folly. So, ladies and gentlemen, the beef, and 
the turkey, and the plum pudding are before you. |Eat, drink, and be merry. Let 
not the fact that the season and social law insist upon your being merry 
depress you. All honour, indeed, to the man; or woman, who is found generous in 
kindly looks, word, and thought, whose merriment is real, benevolent, strong, and 
infectious ; nor will we enquire too closely if, imperceptible to the rest, there may 
seem to him or to her to be one vacant chair, or that holly or mistletoe bring 
memories that sting because they can be no more than memories. If it be necessary 
that we shall have aggressive landmarks for our merriment, let us, at all events, hope, 
as we lift our glasses to one another, that we shall not be merely merry in the 
shape of one spasm per annum, but that we retain our generosity of sentiment all the 
year round. 


* : i  ] 


Do I associate Christmas with merriment? Rather! I have hada 
Pesgin says chat with the ghost of the late Charles Dickens on the subject of the 
Ibsenitish and Maeterlinkish Christmasses we have endured of late 
years, and we both came to the conclusion that it is about time someone put an 
end to them. Just ask yourself in all seriousness what are you going to look 
forward to after a year of continuous troubles and worries if you can’t anticipate a 
little merriment at Christmas. Of course the bills come in—so does the maiden 
aunt from the country—and refuse to go out again without “‘a little something on 
account.”” But then, when you ordered things, you knew, not being a swindler, that 
you would have to pay for them some day. It isn’t the fault of Christmas. 
I used to feel rather annoyed at Christmas because a certain religious body, to 
which I have the honour to belong, sends me a neat little printed circular at this 
lime of the year and wants *o know (1) “ clave you made your wid? (2) Have you 
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paid your debts? (3) Have you wronged any of your neighbours?’ Of course, 
one has to sit down then and think out things. Did I wrong Jones when he 
sneaked my tennis balls and I ran over his old brown hen with the garden roller by 
way of retaliation? To parody the words of an ancient poem, 

The hen recovered from the roll, 

The roller smashed and died. 
So I did rot wrong Jones. Makinga will is, of course, an idle formality with an 
author nowadays ; the Income Tax man always gets all his little savings. I had a 
dividend for five shillings come in the other day, and the Income ‘Tax man, with 
incredible meanness, deducted twopence. I might have lunched on that twopence. 
And as to paying one’s bills, who ever gave tick to a “literary gent ” ? 

My ancient gardener (next to the Income Tax man, he is the most exacting 
person I know) came in this morning and hinted that he wanted his “ Christmas 
box.” He also intimated his willingness to forgive what he called my ‘ blamed 
stubbornness about them ’olly’ocks last summer.” ‘Are you looking forward to 
being merry?” was my unfortunate question. ‘As merry as a lord,” was his 
prompt reply, “if it runs to it.” I gave him two shillings, and he seemed so 
dissatished that I had to tell him about the two North-countrymen who were 
discussing the cheapest way of getting drunk. ‘Eh, Geordie,” said one, “ I’ve been 
trying and trying and I canna get drunk under eighteenpence.” ‘‘ Why. mon!” 
said the other, in grieved surprise, “ I’ll tak thee to a place where thee can burn tha 
liver out for ninepence.” My gardener said that they managed those things better 
up North. 

But I'm going to be “merry” in another sense. I shall play with the children, 
eat all I can, dance till I haven’t a leg lett, do my utmost to remember the poor, 
greet with heartfelt merriment the few dear friends who refrain from criticising my 
books—the race of heroes is not yet extinct—buy the cat a new neck-ribbon, and 
just sit down for a sober five minutes to take the bearings of life and see whether my 
navigation is all right. If I’m drifting on to a lee shore, there’s always a Pilot to 
take me over the bar. What’s that? ‘God bless you, merry gentlemen, may nothing 
you dismay.” ‘God bless us all,” said Tiny Tim. So shall we be exceeding merry 
and enjoy our Christmas ! 
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THE LOVE-CHILD. 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. CUBITT COOKE. 


influence, which made its days different from those of other 

children. The infinitely tedious length that hours have for a sick 

child seemed not to affect the attentive reception it gave to life; 
rather, its mind seemed fixed on some movement in the great starry courses, 
making the little times of earth very easy to the comprehension. 

The mother saw with a moved heart that her child had intuitions beyond 
her ; and a sort of jealousy took hold of her lest there might be someone to 
whom he belonged more—had more affinity than to herself. 

For three years, since his birth had stamped her so differently in men’s 
eyes, and set her so definitely in the lowest rank of her own class, her 
pzasant nature had been schooled and refined by contact with the unreason- 
able quiet patience of her little one. Its goodness left her mother’s heart 
hollow with a sort of hunger to be filled, just for once, by the cares of a 
child’s short-comings ; no waywardness to be conquered, no fretfulness to 
be lulled and soothed, no nights to be broken into unrestful vigil by its 
crying; these wants robbed her maternity of its functions. ‘It never 
cries!’’ was her complaint. Fear threw her back upon prayer that her 
child was not presently to die. 

Every day, when weather too wintry forced her to leave the little one at 
the cabin and go out to her work in the fields alone, she would stop at her 
neighbour’s and say, ‘‘ I have left the door on the latch; you will go in if 
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the babe cries?” And the answer, ‘‘ He never cries,”’ filled her brain 
through the period of toil with the thought of the hour-long pathetic 
silence of the little heart that waited for her at home. 

The quiet cooing that greeted her returns had a note of unnatural 
contentment; there was no passionate leap to her breast, as if to be quit of 
the heavy hours in the joy of restored companionship, no demand to be made 
much of as a recompense for enforced loneliness. Sometimes, the weariness 
of that whisper of existence came on her past bearing, and she would fondle 
the child almost fiercely, calling on it to cry aloud and to ease her longing 
for the mundane cares of motherhood. 

But as winter drew in, Molly’s uninstructed heart was touched now and 
then with a contentment akin to the child’s which she could not understand. 
The hardening of the ground and the scarcity of work suited, perhaps, with 
a mind made to move in poverty of idea and poverty of circumstance. 
Then it was that the life of the whole world came into closer touch with 
her own and her child’s. She preferred, possibly, a gloom out of which she 
could get less bitterness of comparison. 

Also, at this time was her one small festival of the year. Her child’s 
birthday fell in with Christ’s—Christ-like in many of its circumstances. 
Before dawn on Christmas Day, to a stable with beasts standing by, a priest 
had come and given it its name, “‘ Noel,’’ when life seemed not to be in it. 
And the priest, who afterwards had heard her confession with a reverence 
and kindly allowance strange to one in her case, had said with some weight 
of inner meaning in his words, ‘“‘ Perhaps your son is to be one of the 
blessed Saints.” 

To her he was; and she cherished in her heart as an omen the happy 
accident which let her joy in the birth of Christ be joy also over the birth of 
her own son. For this she made savings, when harvest-time brought wages 
which necessity did not entirely eat up—tiny savings, indeed, but enough to 
set up a “crib” by her own hearth, with two wax-lights, and sheep made 
out of white wool, and an ox and anass of carved wood, which her child, 
from the first time of seeing, had specially loved to reach out his hand and 
caress. No toys but these had ever charmed his quiet instincts; and his 
mother, somewhat with surprise, saw how deeply they possessed his mind 
with a sense of being actual life. 

To the crib itself his devotion was uncanny ; for now, in his third year, 
from the time when the days began visibly to shorten, his question had 
been, ‘© When will the Child-Christ come?” And the question increased 
in intensity as a certain added feebleness showed in the body from whence 
it sprang. 

When the Noel moon was beginning, Molly wished speed to the feast ; 
for a dread that she had prayed away from her heart settled deeply back 
on it. That one joy of their lives, the chief out of so very few—she claimed 
it of God’s will that she and her little one might once more share it 
together. And yet, as the day drew near, that chance seemed like a 
feather resting upon the lips of her son; any day a deeper breath might 
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send it away, and the woolly sheep and the wax-lights be there in vain. 

It came to her mind to put forward the feast, so as to assure herself that 
comfortable memory in the days after ; but the child knew with a curious 
certainty not of her planting, and corrected her when she_ proposed 
preparations two days earlier than the real fall of the festival. 

On Christmas Eve she came home scantly laden with the last small things 
to make complete their own niche in the heart of Christendom that night ; 
but at her coming in, set them down quickly, fearing that already her 
trouble was past date. 

It was visible that her child’s suffering was great ; but a resolute happi- 
ness was there also, infinitely painful, giving her no liberty but to go on 
and build up, out of the materials she had, Christ’s welcome to the dimming 
world of her child’s brain. 

The sick Noel lay propped on her knee, watching with faint eyes while 
she busied herself putting the toy-pieces together. Eachone lay on his lap, 
and was caressed by him before it passed to his mother to be set in its 
proper place. 

The midnight was still a little way off when she ended, and noticed a 
quietness that had come without cry to the little figure she held. With the 
same unnatural resignation that had marked his endurance of pain, he had 
let life slip out of him without one complaint or fondling appeal before it 
went. 

As a tree keeping its last leaf when the great frost has come, the mother 
sat quite still to have at least that outward seeming ofherselfand child once 
more worshipping at the crib of Christ. With Christmas dead in her arms, 
she reached softly over and kindled the wax tapers and began to pray. And, 
presently, her heart moved by the pleasant sight which the child had so 
often looked forward to, she began to speak : 

‘Look, Noel, there is the star; and behind, among the sheep, are the 
shepherds! Now presently we shall see the ox and the ass go down upon 
their knees. Is not our Lady beautiful? She is younger than Iam; and 
the Holy Child, He is younger than you; but He stretches out His arms, 
seeming to say, ‘‘ Come, little Noel, come out of your mother’s lap and play 
with Me!” 

The bereaved mother’s voice went out in a cry, as she caught the mean- 
ing death had given to her words; and she shut her eyes suddenly from the 
sight of that too happy Nativity. 

There was a sound of the latch lifting ; the door opened, showing outside 
a world of snow. Across the threshold stepped a Child. Three winters’ 
summers seemed to have touched His cheeks; under His gown His feet 
were the colour of apple-blossoms. His eyes laughed, His head was a 
tumble of curls ruddy and gold. 

He ran across to Molly’s side; but, not looking at her, touched the little 
cold body that lay in her arms, crying, ‘‘Come, little Noel, come out of your 
mother’s lap and play with Me!” 

Molly’s little son jumped from her knee, and ran to his new playmate. 
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No toys but these had ever charmed his quiet instincts. 


The cottage began filling with laughter, and the running of bare feet. Poor 
Molly opened her eyes, she had never seen her son play before; he had not 
known how, and yet the mere sight of this Child had taught him. And such 
games! | Whenshe came afterwards to try description of them, she could 
not. Some of them seemed to have no earthly meaning; and yet her own 
little one knew them all by heart, he needed no telling. 

The mother wondered, ‘‘ Is that what he used to be watching, with his 
little face looking up; that I could never see what it was? Ah, and how 
well he plays it now, as well as that other Child almost. How they all run 
round and round; yet they do not fall or knock anything down, or hurt 
themselves! It is wonderfully done. And hear how they laugh! They 
will make all the neighbours come in; and they will say, ‘Who is that 
Child of high parentage playing with your poor son? His parents ought to 
know of it!’ And I shall laugh and say, ‘His parents do know!’ Ah, 
ah, how proud it makes me.” 

It seemed to her as if a whole childhood were going on there; all the 
gladness of a lifetime pressed into a single hour. Soon, in her happiness, 
she began listening to what the children were playing. 

‘“* Now let us play at gathering flowers!” cried the high-born Child ; and 
it was so strange: as they stooped and began picking, all the floor became 
filled with Christmas-roses of wonderful scent and sweetness. The players 
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filled their arms with blossoms, so full that they had to double their little 
bodies back to carry them. ‘‘ Now it is * Follow-my-leader,’”’ cried the 
Child ; and, He leading, they ran across to the crib and threw in Christmas 
roses till all the ground there. looked like snow. 

Then, crying, “‘ Follow, follow!” the Child ran and emptied the rest ot 
His roses into Molly’s lap, and after Him little Noel came and did the same. 
Then the other climbed up the side of Molly’s chair and gave her a kiss, so 
kind a one that her heart leaped up with joy ; and after Him came her little 
son, and kissed her with clasping arms and warm lips that had in them the 
scent of flowers and the breath of a spring-wind. 

But ‘ Follow, follow!” the Child went on calling, and was running 
toward the door, so that little Noel sprang down to be after Him. 

The door swung open to the still beauty of the wonderful night. Out 
over the snow the mother watched them running, the Child ahead, and_ her 
little son close behind. Up the hill they ran, till in the distance they 
seemed to become one: till, on the brow where the hill touched the sky, 
they became lost to view. 

But up the track where the first feet had run, Molly could see a row of 
shining stars, and side by side with them, never staying, went the foot-prints 
of her son. 
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CITIES OF THE EMPIRE : 


THEIR SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


I. SYDNEY. 


places which, when a man leaves them, knowing that he will never 

return, he cannot leave without a pang and a tear.’”’ The dis- 

tinguished novelist wrote a quarter of a century ago, and was 
referring to the scenic loveliness which challenges comparison with that 
of Constantinople or Rio Janeiro. For my own part, I must confess that, in 
taking farewell of Sydney, I felt the pang if I did not shed the tear, not only 
because of the beauty of the city, but also because of the happiness of its 
social life. The situation of Sydney accords singularly well with the lot of 
the larger number of its citizens. 

I am not going to attempt to describe in detail the picturesque panorama 
which unfolds itself to the view of the visitor to Sydney, whether he arrives 
by sea or by land. But to the slightest understanding of life and character in 
the largest city of the Southern hemisphere, it is essential that there should 
be the fullest recognition of the important influence exercised upon them by 
the famous estuary on whose extensive shores Sydney has been built. In 
Sydney, this is borne in upon you by the frequency with which you are asked 
the question, ‘‘ What do you think of our Harbour? ’—a question which 
would become intolerable were it not for the charming variety in eulogium 
that is suggested by increasing knowledge of the subject. 

I am not speaking now of the unique commercial value of the Harbour, 
but rather of the less material ways in which it affects the destinies of 
Sydney. When Emile Zola came to London, he declared that a trip along 
the Thames from Twickenham to Tilbury was his most interesting 
experience. Well, what the Thames is to the metropolis the Harbour is— 
and more—to Sydney. It dominates its pleasure as well as its business. A 
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large part of the population live in pretty suburbs on the shores of the 
Harbour. At holiday time, it is navigated by a fleet of pleasure steamers. 
All the year round it gives recreation to thousands in yachting, rowing, and 
swimming. Yachting, I need hardly say, is in Sydney a much more 
democratic sport than it is in England, and many a clerk or artisan is part- 
owner of a natty little craft. At the same time, Sydney has many yachts 
built by men of wealth, such as will compare with the finest in English or 
American waters, whilst its facilities for enjoying ‘‘a sail’? are probably not 
equalled in any other part of the world. For the rest, Sydney, as a seaside 
capital, the head-quarters of the Pacitic Squadron, is developing our 
traditional British love for the sea to a greater degree, perhaps, than any 
British city of similar size. 

Sydney people make no secret of their pride in the Harbour, and the 
sneers of envious Melbournians have not daunted their enthusiasm. They 
have certainly made good use of their glorious possession. There is little 
smoke to contaminate the atmosphere, and such manufactures as are carried 
on have not been allowed to pollute the clear blue waters even from tide to 
tide. Great quantities of merchandise are handled at the wharves, and at 
the splendid Circular Quay are moored some of the biggest vessels in the 


world’s fleet. But the conduct of this business has been rendered 
compatible with the freest use of the Harbour for the pleasure of a pleasure- 
loving people. Many of the most picturesque inlets have been made the 


most delightful of dwelling-places, and instead of cooping themselves up 
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near their employment, thousands travel across the Harbour every day to 
Mosman’s Bay, Manly Beach, Watson’s Bay, and other spots on the North 
shore. The ‘‘ upper ten thousand ”’ have mostly built their mansions in the 
equally charming Rose Bay, Elizabeth Bay, etc., within a short drive of the 
business centre. In regard to mansion and villa alike, the architect and 
builder have been inspired to put forth an effort to make them worthy of 
their surroundings, with a result which agreeably compares with the London 
or Manchester-like style of building in the central parts of the city. 

In the same spirit, Sydney seized the opportunity which the Harbour 
gave it of making the most beautiful public gardens in the world. _ Instead 
of allowiing bricks and mortar to monopolize it, a large tract of rising land in 
the city, from which there are the most enchanting views of the Harbour 
and its shores, was dedicated to the general enjoyment. The Botanical 
Gardens, the Domain, and Hyde Park are as extensive as our own range of 
parks in the West End of London. The Botanical Gardens, with their fine 
open-air collection of the plants of both tropical and temperate zones, extend 
right to the water’s edge, whilst, from the higher walks of the Domain, one 
can see a long line of coast and feel the fresh sea-breeze. All Sydney seems 
to be in the Domain on the occasion of what Australians call a ‘‘ Con- 
tinental,’’ in allusion, I suppose, to the al fresco pleasures of the French and 
Italians. At these evening fétes the park is prettily illuminated, two or 
three bands discourse music, and people drink, smoke, and chat a da Paris 





Botanical Gardens. 
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or Brussels, round about numerous refreshment kiosks. When I attended 
one of these ‘‘ Continentals” last June, it occurred to me that London, in 
respect of its band performances in the parks, might take a hint or two from 
Sydney, although London, unfortunately, cannot indulge in such al fresco 
pleasures at all seasons of the year. 

In the social life of Sydney, generally, there is little to remind you of 
Continental Europe. It has the climate of Lisbon and some of the 
characteristics of Liverpool. It is a pleasure-loving city with a_ short 
working-day for most of its citizens. But, during business hours, the men 
of Sydney show as much energy in scurrying about the streets as City men 
at home. The streets themselves have all the unbending sternness of our 
own ; no boulevards and cafés where a hot afternoon can be lounged away 
in the open air. There are restaurants galore, it is true, such as you will 
not see in Manchester or Liverpool. But this is not because the families 
of Sydney have acquired the Continental habit of taking their meals away 
from home ; it is only because the homes are so distant that the men-folk 
are generally obliged to take lunch and often to dine in restaurants. And 
the modern doctrine of hurry is so generally accepted that in its name this 
fairest of cities has for years been disfigured by hideous steam trams, just as 
though it were an ugly town in the Black Country. 

In Sydney you see that disregard of climatic considerations which is 
more or less characteristic of Englishmen in all parts of the world. The 
even tenor of the city’s life goes on just the same in January as in July, 
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although in the former month the shade temperature often exceeds 100 
degrees. The siesta of Southern Europe is unknown; there is nothing to 
correspond to the Anglo-Indians’ flight to the mountains unless it is the 
growing custom of ‘‘camping out” in the bush during the Christmas 
holidays. Even on days of the most excessive heat there is, I believe, 
comparatively little modificition of costume in business, few men venturing 
upon anything more unconventional than a straw hat. In the streets of 
Sydney, however, the shop verandahs—which were doubtless erected 
primarily to protect the contents of the windows—and the arcades that 
have been built in recent years provide welcome relief from the glare of the 
sun. At least, that was my experience during what is called ‘“‘the cool 
season.”” True Sydneyites—both men and women—will face the sun’s 
fiercest rays in the pursuit of duty and pleasure. Ladies pay their afternoon 
calls on days when bush fires are rampant, and it has only recently been 
suggested that the English custom might well be modified in favour of 
evening ‘‘at homes.” Workmen with their wives and children, intent ona 
day’s outing, will struggle into trains and trams at the risk of heat apoplexy. 
Of course, there may be something in the belief that Sydney heat is not like 
other heat; it 1s drier and healthier. In Sydney, by the way, you are 
warned against the summer climate of Melbourne, and, in Melbourne, you 
are favoured with a similar admonition in respect to the summer climate of 
Sydney. On the whole, I am inclined to think that both cities testify to 
the vigour and vitality of the Anglo-Saxon race which, as yet, has been 
but little affected by change of latitude. 

The Domain and the adjacent Parks have not their Rotten Row and 
Prayer Book Parade. On a fine afternoon you will see plenty of pretty 
faces and smart toilettes in the Botanical Gardens. Government House 
adjoins the Gardens, and in that sense they may be said to be the centre of 
Sydney wealth and fashion. But the wealth and fashion do not live around 
the Parks like the wealth and fashion of London; they are scattered about 
those delightful harbour-side suburbs to which I have already referred. 
At one time, indeed, the houses in Macquarie Street, facing the Domain 
and the Botanical Gardens, were inhabited by the él1te—mostly squatters, 
with their wives and families—of Sydney society; but that was in Sydney’s 
day of small things. Macquarie Street is now a combination of Whitehall, 
Parliament Street and Pall Mall, containing as it does the principal Govern- 
ment Offices, the Legislative Houses and the chief political club—the 
“ Australian.” 

There is now comparatively little intercourse between the political 
world and the Society—with a capital S—of Sydney. The payment of 
members—which is anathema to the latter—has given the leading 
Parliamentary positions to men of the business and working class instead of 
to men of wealth and leisure, and accordingly most of the fashionable 
hostesses, though they cannot altogether disregard the power of the 
Ministers, do not circulate their cards among the politicians as do their 
sisters of Belgravia and Mayfair. On the other hand, the Parliament House 
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in Macquarie Street has not the social attractions of the House of 
Commons, with its terrace and dining-rooms. The Parliament House, 
indeed, is the one public building of Sydney which the patriotic citizen is 
not anxious to show you; it is a long, low-roofed building of iron and 
wood, quite dwarfed by an adjoining hospital. This survival of the colony's 
early days is to be replaced by a building in another part of Macquarie 
Street, of which the foundation stone was laid ten years ago. The sum of 
half a million sterling was at the same time set aside for the purpose, but, 
for some reason I could not fathom, no further progress has been made. 

Parliament and Society have their regular rendezvous, however, at 
Government House, at receptions and dinner parties, balls and 
garden parties. On such occasions, their Excellencies haveto take care that 
attention is given to ‘‘the nicest people’’—to quote a satirical phrase 
frequently used by that clever paper, the Sydney Bulletin—and their less 
democratic guests. The tact of a Colonial Governor, nowadays, may vary 
in quantity, but he can never be so wanting in it as one of the predecessors 
of Lord Hampden, in Sydney, of whom it is said that, at his first evening 
reception, champagne was provided for a‘select few and beer for all and 
sundry. The incident caused such a hubbub that, when Lord —— — left 
the colony, he declared that the word ‘‘ beer” would at his death be found 
engraven on his heart. . 

In the Domain, you may see something of the seamy side of Sydney 
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life. Strolling through this extensive park, an hour or so after dawn, you 
may find two or three hundred men taking their night's rest on the grass. 
They are the ‘‘unemployed”’ whose agitations have, during the last few 
years, perplexed Colonial politicians as well as those of the Old Country. 
Their case is very different, however, from that of homeless people in 
London. During the greater part of the year, there is not much hardship 
about sleeping in a Sydney park: on many a hot night it would be 
pleasanter than the cosiest bedroom. It is said, indeed, by persons not 
naturally unsympathetic, that the great majority of these ‘‘ dossers” in the 
Domain delight to laze away their days in the sunshine with-which Sydney 
is so generously favoured; they prefer to pick up some sort of a living in 
the city to working in solitude on the land “ up country.” 

Be this as it may, if you visit Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon, you 
are likely to hear much of the wrongs of these men. Hyde Park oratory 
in Sydney has a remarkable resemblance to Hyde Park oratory in London ; 
politics and religion are discussed with equal freedom and assurance. But 
it does not draw large audiences. The Sydney Sunday is becoming more 
and more a day of unrestricted enjoyment. The public-houses are closcd, 
itis true, but the open restaurants, and fruit, confectionery, and tobacco 
shops give quite a lively appearance to the streets. The National Art 
Gallery has long been open on Sunday, and a short time ago the Zoological 
Gardens were also unlocked.. There have been several movements for the 
prosecution of Sunday traders and for the s»ppression of the sale of the two 
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Sunday newspapers, but they have had no success. On the other hand, 
there are not the Sunday concerts and lectures as we have them in London, 
and the churches seem to be fairly well attended. The two fine Cathedrals 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick are often quite full, and among the 
worshippers in both Protestant and Catholic edifices are many who spend 
the rest of the day in the parks or on boats in the harbour. 

Sydney’s devotion to all kinds of pleasure is impressed upon you in 
many ways. For this population of about 400,000 there are eight theatres 
and as many music-halls, mostly situated in Pitt Street, which may be 
described as ‘‘ the Strand ’’ of the Antipodes, but the dramatic taste of 
Sydney would, I am afraid, give little satisfaction to Mr. William Archer 
or Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. It is sometimes said, in explanation of the 
comparatively little support given to the higher drama in London, that the 
intensity of the daily lives led by Londoners leaves only a desire for mere 
amusement when the evening brings release from work. But, in Sydney, 
with its less arduous life for people generally, the ‘“‘ variety ” play and the 
roaring farce enjoy relatively an even greater vogue at the expense of the 
literary drama. As a rule, six out of the eight theatres offer “‘ latest 
London successes” like ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” and ‘A Night out,” ‘‘ The 
Gaiety Girl,’ and ‘“‘ The Geisha.” And the fare of the music halls, 
generally speaking, in this great centre of educated democracy, is no better 
than that which gives entertainment amid the greatest ignorance and 
poverty of the Old’ Country. 
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On the other hand, for the music which is not of ‘the halls,’ Sydney 
has an appreciation which contrasts with its want of dramatic taste. 
Apart from the visits of European and American “ stars,’’ who invariably 
speak well of Sydney audiences, there are throughout the year numerous: 
concerts of the highest excellence, mostly organised by the Sydney 
Philharmonic Society and held in the Centennial Hall. This building. 
one of the largest in the world, is in itself a tribute to the musical qualities 
of Sydney people. The Centennial Hall, which is so called from having: 
been opened in the year of New South Wales’ hundredth birthday, was: 
built chiefly to meet the demand for a big concert room, and is furnished 
with one of the four finest organs inthe world. It will seat 5,000 people, 
and, on a concert night, the sight of its beautiful interior can only be 
compared with the Albert Hall on the occasion of one of Madame Patti's 
rare appearances. _ 

As regards open-air sport, the most distinctive in Sydney is, as I have 
already indicated, that of sailing. There are two big yacht clubs—the 
Royal Sydney and the Prince Albert, the title of the latter being reminiscent 
of the visit of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg to Australia, whilst the Amateur 
Sailing Club is a more popular organisation. The Sydney Rowing Club 
and the Mercantile Rowing Club are at the head of many oarsmen’s 
associations. All the aquatic clubs have fine club-houses on Sydney 
Harbour or up Paramatta River, and regattas under their auspices 
constantly attract thousands of spectators. As a racing centre, Sydney is 
eclipsed, I suppose, by Melbourne; the Randwick course never sees the 
crowd which gathers together at the famous Flemington. But the ground 
of the New South Wales Cricket Association, to the south-east of the city, 
close to Moore Park, compares favourably with any cricket ground in the 
world; it is larger than Lord’s and has an even finer equipment of grand 
stands, etc., for the spectators. 

From all these evidences, the visitor rightly concludes that Sydney is a 
great pleaSure-loving city, but the reproach with which this conclusion is 
sometimes coupled is at least open to question. The people of Sydney, it 
is said, like those of other large Colonial towns, lack any interest in the 
deeper and graver things of life; social ease and a sunny climate are 
thought to have been fatal to strenuous thought and culture. All the same, 
Sydney has its intellectual life, although the typical visitor from another 
country, not unnaturally, sees little of it. How many tourists, I wonder, 
enjoying the many pleasures of Sydney, take the trouble to go out to the 
suburb of Newtown in order that he may make the acquaintance of the 
Sydney University. This fine pile has one of the largest endowments of 
any seat of learning, and in a broad and generous spirit towards earnest 
students is its wealth used. Inthe last 15 years, Sydney University has 
received nearly half a million sterling from wealthy citizens. 

Walking through the University halls, by the way, one realises, 
perhaps more strongly than anywhere else, the ties that bind this big city 
community of the southern sea to the people of the little islands at the other 
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side of the world. ‘The stone corbels of the walls have sculptured upon them 
the arms of the principal British Universities, whilst the two principal 
windows are named after Oxford and Cambridge, and contain portraits of 
the founders of their colleges. On the Royal window are represented the 
sovereigns of England, from William the Conqueror to Victoria, and, on 
the remaining windows, important scenes in our history, from Alfred the 
Great to George the Third, The spirit which suggested these decorative 
features dominates the whole work of the University, and talking to its 
professors and students I was more impressed by the -hearty loyalty of 
Sydney than even whilst contemplating the statues of the Queen and the 
late Prince Albert—the one at the corner of Macquarie and King Streets, 
the other in Hyde Park—or the sculptured effigy of Her Majesty on the 
splendid facade of the General Post Office. 

The picnics and garden parties, dances and dinners, to which a visitor 
finds himself invited by the hospitable citizens in Sydney, are doubtless 
largely responsible for the impression with which some of them have returned 
to England—that life is one long carnival with nocare or thought beyond the 
day’s enjoyment. Sydney certainly does not take its pleasure sadly as 
London is said to do; there is more of the old Greek spirit of delight in 
nature aad art, in sunshine and beauty. But there are those in Sydney, 
more particularly among women, who take to heart the reproach of which I 
have spoken. It is certainly refuted in the Women’s College in the 
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University, where young ladies emulate their cousins of Girton and 
Newnham even more in strenuous duty than in devotion to athletic sport ; 
where hard mental work is by no means suspended even during the most 
tropical weather of December and January. And when, two or three years 
ago, it was decided to establish a women’s club, a great advance was made 
upon the merely social and sensual purposes of the Australian, the Union, 
the Athenzum, and the one or two other resorts of clubable men in the 
city. The Victorian Club and Salon, as its name implies, is accordingly an 
intellectual as well as social centre for Sydney women who muster there, 
week by week, and discuss themes of high importance to their sex and to 
the community at large. 

At the same time, even these lady clubbites—the ‘‘ Pioneers’”’ of 
Sydney—cannot but occasionally reflect the light-heartedness which rightly 
comes from so beautiful a city, so pleasant a climate, and so agreeable a 
social condition. They sometimes relax sufficiently to organise picnics, and 
I myself was honoured by them with an invitation to one of these most 
characteristic of Australian hospitalities. Sydney usually has its picnics on 
one of the many shady little islands in the harbour or at the National Park 
—an extensive tract of well-wooded country, 25 miles from the city, which 
has been reserved by the Government for the general enjoyment. The 
Sydney picnic is very different from that which goes by this name in 
England; it can be enjoyed practically all the year round, and is very 
seldom spoiled by the weather. As you learn how to make ‘‘ damper ” and 
watch ‘the billy ” boiling, a picnic gives you quite a realistic glimpse of 
Australian bush life. There is but one drawback, perhaps, and that is the 
snakes. There are said to be seventeen different species of poisonous snakes 
within twelve miles of Sydney, and from the snake stories with which old 
Colonists delight to regale ‘“‘ new chums,” it is to be inferred that picnicers 
are their favourite prey. So, during my stay in Sydney, I was naturally on 
the alert. But I am bound to say that, as far as my actual experience 
went, there is not even a serpent in this Eden ‘‘ down under,” 
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A LOST REWARD. 


BY BARRINGTON MACGREGOR. 


‘Think? My dear fellow, there is more in it than you ever 
dreamt of. Where do you suppose the world would be if every 
renewing influence in its history had gone down with the first 

exposé of its charlatanic camp-followers? Because the Blavatsky was a 
swindler, does it follow that there was never any Light of Asia? What do 
you make of the occult powers that every credible European who visits 
India, and looks at all beneath the veneer of things, is allowed to see some- 
thing of ?” 

“Is it not supposed that hypnotism accounts for all that ? ” 

‘* Supposed! Of course it is supposed—you can suppose anything you 
like—but hypnotism won’t account for everything. At best, it only transfers 
the marvellous. Surely it is quite as great a feat of occult power to 
hypnotize—without their consent, mark you—a room full of the sharpest 
Western wits, or a whole regiment on parade, as to make a mango grow in 
five minutes, or send information a thousand miles by some inexplicable 
method. No, my dear fellow, we are only just beginning to open our eyes. 
It’s the morning of the ninth day, and we have got to paw round a little 
more before we can tell the shape of everything. Besides, I have been 
pawing round a little myself, and I think I have found something.” 

“This becomes interesting, Charley,” said Molyneux, drawing himself 
more upright on the couch where he had been sprawling. ‘‘Is the critical 
Stevens also among the prophets ? I oe you had unequivocally 
condemned the whole business.” 

‘So I thought I had,” replied Stevens, ‘‘ but something has happened 
to make me reconsider my judgment—something that I must acknowledge 
anaccountable. There cannot, by any possibility, be collusion or trickery 


es ‘i you think there is something if it, after all?”’ said Molyneux. 
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about it; and as for hypnotism—you are not hypnotized now, are you, 
Jack ?”’. 

‘‘ What do you mean? Of course Iam not. But why should you say 
so; or what have I got to do with it?” 

‘‘Only this,” said Stevens, ‘‘that I can show you what has convinced 
me; and that, you will allow, must be worthy of even your consideration.” 

Jack Molyneux stood up, pinched himself in several places walked to 
the window and looked out, and then over to the fire-place where he 
scrutinised his reflection in the mirror, and, lastly, proceeded to take a large 
cigar out of his case and guillotine it, saying as he did so— 

‘Go on, Charley; I’m a calm and unprejudiced observer.”’ 

‘But you mustn’t smoke,”’ said Stevens. 

‘‘Mustn’t smoke? You begin to grow mysterious, my friend. However, 
I obey.” Molyneux returned the cigar to the case and said, ‘‘ Now, fire 
away.” ; 

Stevens went into an inner room and brought out a small portfolio, 
secured by a lock, which he placed on a light easel standing on a hitherto 
unoccupied table. He also produced a small brazier into which, from a 
box of curious Oriental workmanship, he poured some fine powder. This 
he placed before the portfolio and set on fire. A rose-coloured smoke of 
most delicious fragrance began to rise slowly and spread about the room. 

Molyneux stood regarding his friend’s proceedings in undisguised 
astonishment. 

“This is firing away with a vengeance,” he said. ‘‘ Fancy Charley 
Stevens practising the black art. But I don’t see any pentacles, or 
crocodiles, or things of that kind. What is it, Chariey? You're not 
hypnotizing me now, I hope.” 

‘Certainly not, Jack. But the man who gave me what I am going to 
show you told me to burn this stuff whenever I opened the case. And 
besides, it is a thing I could not show to everyone. You know me, old 
fellow, and I know you, and so it’s all right; but let me tell you that, if 
both or either of us were not thoroughly straight, that smoke would drive us 
from the room quicker than any sulphur. Now, however, tell me what you 
think of this.” So saying, Stevens took a key from his pocket and opened 
the portfolio, replacing it on the easel with almost reverent care, and 
displaying a shect of what looked like the purest vellum. Slowly, and still 
more carefully, he unfolded this, and there shone before Molyneux’s 
astonished eyes a portait of the most marvellous delicacy and beauty. It 
was the face of a young woman of a noble Jewish type; and when one says 
it shone, it is because no other word can convey an idea of the wonder of its 
execution. Execution, too, could scarcely be descriptive of it. It seemed 
not to be painted, but to live there by its own exceeding graciousness. It 
reigned from its simple throne with a power no artist could have imparted 
to it. Raphael himself could not have drawn such loveliness, nor Angelico 
such purity. It was serene, holy, divine. 

Tor some minutes both men stood speechless; and then Stevens 
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The old man would have been under the wheels. 


stepped forward, re-folded the vellum, and closed and locked the case. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ what do you think ? ”’ 

‘“‘T have seen a vision of angels, Charley,” said Molyneux. ‘ Tell me 
what it is. I feel as if I were in Church, and that long, long ago. What 
on earth—if it be on earth—has come to pass ?”’ 

‘Sit down, then,” said Stevens, seating himself. ‘‘ It is a strange story, 
I know; but now you will believe it. 

‘“You know I have been cruising round the Irish coast, and, about a 
month ago, we ran into Kingstown harbour for supplies. By the way, 
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Jack, the name of the place 
is not ‘Kingston,’ as you 
Cockneys call it. Well, I 
was up in Dublin, doing 
some shopping, and was 
going over the long crossing 
to the bridge, when I noticed 

a little old man in front of 

me, with flowing grey 
locks beneath his hat. 
The hat itself was broad- 
brimmed and very old; 
and his clothing, in general, 
would have made me set 
him down as a beggar were 
it not for the fact that nearly 
everyone he passed made some 
sign of respectful salutation, and 
all made way for him as_ he passed 
along. Only two over-fed looking 
ecclesiastics, who swaggered by, viewed 
him with a malevolent scowl, and one of them 
(whether intentionally or not, I cannot say) 
actually shouldered him off the pavement of 
Ideterminedto the crossing. It was just by the O’Brien statue, 
ec at and, at the same moment, an outside car came 
dashing along, piloted by a decidedly tipsy jarvey. 
The old man would have been under the wheels if I had not jumped forward 
and pulled him back. Not a very heroic act, no doubt, but very fortunate 
for him. 

‘Well, of course the usual crowd gathered, and a bobby came up and 
took his address and mine and the number of the car which I was able to 
give. And then I had time to observe that my little old friend’s clothes 
were of the same cut as those of the two reverend gentlemen who had passed 
by. He was a bit shaken up, and really the least I could do was to offer 
him an arm till we came to some place where he could rest. 

‘He pulled himself together, and bowed to me in a way that showed I 
had to deal with a thoroughbred. ‘Thank you, sir,’ he said; ‘I am most 
grateful for what you have done, and I really think I can best repay you by 
letting you do a little more for me. I lodge close by here, and will not take 
you far out of your way.’ 

‘He steered me a little way up the quay, and into a by-street, where we 
entered the private door of a second-hand book shop. I helped him up two 
flights of stairs, and then he unlocked the door of what should have been a 
front bedroom, and invited me in. The room was furnished, to my surprise, 
with nothing short of luxury—not Maple and Liberty, you know, but more 
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in Christie’s line. I am not good at describing things; but this I can tell 
you that his books—there were plenty of them—would have made Quaritch 
himself sit up. The old boy seemed to enjoy my astonishment thoroughly, 
and the hearty laugh he gave showed he had got over his fright. 

‘““* Things are not always what they seem, my son,’ he chuckled. ‘I 
may be a beggar, or I may be a swell mobsman, eh? But there, there— 
what I am, who knows, or what does it matter? Thanks to you, however, 
I am not yet acorpse. Nay, my son,’ he went on, with a sudden change of 
manner; ‘ but for you the great work would have been cut short ; and so, in 
a sense, we have become fellow-labourers. You think Iam a lunatic, perhaps,’ 
he added, with a kind, merry twinkle in his eye, that was an absolute 
guarantee of his sanity. ‘Ah, well; so others have thought me, but, thanks 
be to the Infinite, I have none belonging to me—no one whose while it 
would be worth to put the old man out of harm’s way. But no, no; that’s 
not all. Will you not be seated, at least for a few minutes ?’ 

‘‘T did not refuse his invitation, but sat down, while the old gentleman 
unlocked a cellaret, and, taking out a decanter and two glasses that were 
never made out of Venice, pressed me to share some of what must have 
been absolutely priceless Madeira. As I sipped it, he sat gazing at me 
intently, and at last said, ‘ It is well, my son, you ask no reward, and you 
need none; and yet you shall be rewarded as only I can reward you—I, 
the lonely old student, the degraded priest.’ 

‘* Now I understood the meaning of his attire, and the meaning of the 
deference shown him by the people not being shared by the two 
ecclesiastics. 

‘“** My only crime has been that of knowing too much, and being faithful 
to my knowledge,’ he went on; ‘but they contrived to prove things 
darker, and so I suffer. But my place is set for me, and I must fill it. And 
now for your reward, my son. You have money—I need not ask.’ 

‘‘*T have more than I require,’ was my reply; ‘and so—.’ ‘Nay,’ he 
interrupted ; ‘you misunderstand me. But I do not misread you, and I 
see that you can receive what is given. Now, let me ask you to do this for 
me; go back to Westmoreland Street and buy a small portfolio; let it 
be a strong one, with a Bramah lock—no cheap imitation, and bring it 
here.’ 

“Some slight doubt of the old man’s sanity again entered my mind; 
but I determined to humour him, and went and bought the portfolio you 
see there, returning with it to his room. WHe desired me to lock the door 
and lay the case on the table; and then he burnt some of that powder, as 
you have seen me do. ‘Now, my son,’ he said; ‘open the case and behold 
thy reward.’ And I opened it, and saw what you have seen.”’ 

‘But, Charley,” said Molyneux, ‘‘this is nothing less than a miracle. 
Are you sure there was nothing in the portfolio when you bought it? Did 
the old fellow never get it into his hands ?” 

‘‘ Never for an instant; and most certainly it was empty. But even if 
he, in any conceivable way, had juggled in it, the picture itself would still 
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be the real miracle. One other man besides yourself has been shown it. 
and that 1s Schwartz Bey.” 

‘What, Schwartz, the Egyptologist ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Schwartz, the Egyptologist, historian, biologist, chemist, and 
what not. He-has seen and examined it.”’ 

‘* And does he venture an opinion ? ” 

‘“ Not decidedly. He says the thing is beyond him. But he declares, 
first of all, that the vellum must be of very great age, for all its snowy 
whiteness ; and, in the second place, that the picture is no painting at all, 
but the work of a lost art. It seems exactly what the perfect realisation of 
photography in natural colours would be. And lastly, he has deciphered 
the inscription you may have noticed beneath the head, which, he says, 
means, ‘‘ The likeness of Miriam, the daughter of Joachim, of the house of 
David ; whom all generations shall call blessed.’ ”’ 

‘‘ A reward indeed,” said Molyneux. 

‘“'When I had re-locked the portfolio,’’ continued Stevens, ‘‘ my old 
friend desired me to be most careful never to open it without burning 
some of the powder which, he said, was éndued with power to detect the 
presence of anyone impure in heart and eyes, for such must not look upon 
the marvel. And then, bidding me a courteous farewell, he sent me about 
my business. Two or three days after, being again in Dublin, I thought 
I would call and inquire whether he was any the worse for his shock. 
But when I got to the old book shop, the side door was shut, and not 
only could I get no response to my knocking, but the bookseller denied 
positively the existence of any such person as the unfrocked priest.” 

‘‘T don’t know what to say, Charley,’’ said Molyneux, after a few 
minutes’ silence, ‘‘but it did me good to see that face. I know it’s a 
great thing to ask, as, of course, your seeing it yourself is limited by your 
supply of the powder, but might I look at it once again?” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Stevens. And then the incense once more sent its 
fragrance over the room, and the case was opened, and the sweetest face 
earth has ever seen looked forth from its shrine; and as they gazed, the 
hearts of both men became as little children, and everything seemed to 
vanish from their ken save the Holy Presence of the Mother. And thus 
it came to pass that they did not hear footsteps unsteadily, but rapidly, 
approaching the room, until a heavy body crashed against the door, 
forcing the lock open. 

‘* D—— it all, Stevens!’’ a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ what the has set 
you making a stink like this? Sulphur, as I’m alive! Are you beggars 
fumigating yourselves for la grippe, or what?” And the speaker rolled 
into the room, less than half sober, and coughing violently. 

Molyneux sprang, without a word, to the window, which he threw 
open; while Stevens caught up the portfolio. But all that the latter 
contained, or that was ever found therein, was a piece of shrivelled 
yellow parchment. 








STORY OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


BY E. A. DU PLAT. 


style of a fairy tale, with London as its heroine. Once upon 

a time—it could be written—there was a lovely damsel who 

possessed all the beautiful treasures of the earth. To woo her 
came, from all parts of the world, gallant lovers who bore in their 
argosies the choicest of wares. 

But, hard by the gate of the palace of this princess, there lay a fierce, 
cruel and greedy monster ever ready to spring out and devour those who 
came near his den. At times, he would be asleep, apparently, and of 
danger there would seem to be none, but, in a moment, he would arouse 
himself and would snatch and tear and dash to pieces those whom he laid 
hold of. Thus, year by year, he takes his tale of human lives and 
riches. 

Alas! the story cannot end, as a fairy story should, with the account 
of the slaying of the monster. 

This was almost the idea of the sands that our forefathers had, and 
Herbert Boethius, a Scottish writer, describes them as being ‘‘a most 
dreadful gulph and Shippe Swallower.” 

A ‘‘shippe swallower’”’ indeed it is, for under the sands lie ships, one 
above the other, and in those ships all the treasures snd wealth that 
they have carried—enough, so one authority declares, to go a good way 
towards paying off the National Debt. 

If you will look at a chart of the district you will see that the 
sands, which are about ten miles long and two broad, are irregular in 
shape. They have been compared to a huge lobster with its feelers 
towards the Kentish Coast and its back to the East, the claws being 
the Gulf Point and North Sand Head. The feelers, which are really 
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spits of sand running out from the main body, are not charted, as they 
shift frequently as do also the numerous swash ways or passages across 
the sands which vary constantly from feet to fathoms and vice versa. 
The sands themselves, however, retain their main outline, and the two 
or three chief swash ways are pretty well known to the Downs boatmen. 
One of these main passages, called the Ramsgate Man’s Bight, runs from 
the broad inlet in the heart of the Goodwins, Trinity Bay, and leads out 
to the north-east. This, at low water, 1s generally about twenty feet deep 
and averages about half a mile in width. To sail through it at low tide 
is like going through a canal with high banks on either side. The 
swashes were frequently used in the old smuggling days—days not so 
very old either—and when this country was at war with France; but it 
was very ticklish, very dangerous work, and the slightest shifting of the 
tiller in the wrong direction might bring the boat aground and,—then 
the story would be finished. 

It looks easy enough to follow them by the chart, but, when you are 
low down in a boat, it is very difficult ; indeed, one feels almost, with the 
dangers so palpable—the swiftly-running tide, the many eddies,—that the 
merest tyro can see them gathering around, as though the monster were 
closing one in his grasp. 

The chief danger of the Goodwin Sands lies in the fact that they are 
right in the high road of the shipping and that they are entirely covered 
at high water; even the shallowest stretch—that towards the north—bcing 
submerged from eight to ten feet, whilst the other parts are covered by 
as much as from ten to twenty feet of water. 

It is this that makes navigation in their neighbourhood dangerous, 
even on the calmest of days; whilst, when the weather 1s stormy, the 
‘snatching and tearing ’”’ breakers, as the Deal men call them, that arise 
from the cross seas and furious currents, make the comparison to a live 
monster exceedingly apt. 

It is quite possible to land on the Goodwins, though it must be only 
done, to be accomplished with any degree of safety, with the greatest 
precaution ; one being that you should always have two boats with you. 
The danger is that the wind may shift ever so slightly and convert the 
sands into a lee shore. 

One experience of my own—I have landed on the sands many times— 
will serve to show how soon danger may arise. It was a beautiful July 
morning, when, about five o’clock, I, with the artist and three boatmen, 
ran the galley punt, ‘‘ The Gipsy Queen,” down the steep Deal beach. 
There was a slight draught of air from the south, and we thought we 
should be able to make a soldier’s wind of it to and from the sands. 

After a lazy sail, we reached the North Goodwins not far from the Gull 
Lightship and, having anchored the galley, got into the dinghy and rowed 
ashore. The sands shoaled rapidly and, as the tide was ebbing fast, we got 
out of the boat and waded ashore out of the water. It is possible to walk 
on these parts of the sands for at least two miles. 





The Gull Light Ship. 
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The first glance showed that it was a mistake to suppose that the ribbed 
surface of the sands is always high and dry and perfectly smooth. They 
were, that day and are generally, intersected in every direction with 
gullies and pools of water which, in some cases, are three or four feet deep, 
these last being called fox falls. Hence the games of cricket and tennis 
that one hears of sometimes could not have been played on this occasion. 
After a spell of fme weather, however, the surface is frequently smooth, 
whilst a cyclist, who keeps within about ten feet of the sea, can generally go 
for some considerable distance. 

The sands are described as shifting—this we did -not notice to any 
marked degree whilst the tide was going down. If one of us, however, 
stood still for a moment, his feet began to sink and he soon found himself 
up to the knees in sand. I myself was standing by one of the pools or fox 
falls, when the sand suddenly slipped under me and I went in nearly up to 
my neck in water. 

The view across the wide expanse was terribly impressive from its utter 
barrenness and loneliness—heightened as one looked across to Ramsgate 
and Broadstairs and remembered the crowds, the niggers, and the hosts of 
‘amusements’ on the beach. It was a positive relief when one found the 
footmarks of a gull on one of the drier parts and saw a seal—hitherto 
concealed by the inequalities of the sand—frightened at our approach, 
plunge into the sea. 

Close by where we landed were to be seen the remains of a wreck. The 
whole outline of the vessel was visible, and the jagged tops of the ribs 
showed yet another danger of the sands, for had they been covered and our 
galley been anchored a little farther to the westward, she would be right over 
these teeth-like timbers which stand about a foot out of the sand. When 
the tide fell they would have torn out the bottom of the boat. 

As we walked across the sands, we saw sticking up the fluke of an 
anchor—evidently French—-another and a most effective death trap. Bring 
up before your mind the picture of the lifeboat striving to reach a wreck, 
her big sail close reefed down. She has arrived at the sands, and her fifteen 
good men and true are facing the wild sea with dauntless courage. Suddenly, 
the boat sinks in the trough of the sea and this fluke is driven right through 
the bottom. It would hold the boat down and there would be no escape 
for the crew, for they would be torn out of the little craft in a very short 
time. This is no fancy picture, yet it is but one of the many dangers the 
lifeboat has to face. 

We had placed the camera on its stand and were focussing when one of 
the boatmen came runningto us—the backcloth was fluttering in the breeze. 
‘“For goodness sake, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘stow that away. There’s many a 
telescope bearing on the sands from Ramsgate and Deal, and they'll think 
that is a signal of distress. We shall have two life-boats out here in less 
than no time.” 

Meanwhile the tide had turned. Suddenly, the wind shifted to the 
north and freshened. Immediately, as if by magic, the sea, which had 
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Dawn: the incoming tide. 


been purling and rippling in a quiet, caressing way up the beach, changed 
and short little, spiteful waves began to roll in on shore. 

The monster was rousing himself, there was no time to lose; the sands 
began to quiver and to get soft and hurriedly we got in the boat, not 
without a very considerable wetting. The galley—a large sailing boat 
generally used by the Deal boatmen—which was in charge of Edward 
Hanger, the deputy coxswain of the life-boat, was lying off shore some 
hundred yards away, and we essayed to pull out toher. For nearly an hour, 
four stalwart men rowed that dinghy as hard as they could, and, at the end 
of that time, were farther off the galley point than when they had started. 

Hanger saw the only thing to be done. Making a buoy of the spare 
mast, he fastened the anchor to it—it was more than one man could do to 
pull it up—and drifted down on us. It was exactly an hour and forty 
minutes before we were on board again. I do not suppose we were ever in 
actual danger—at the worst we should only probably have drifted out to 
sea—still there was a nasty cross sea and we shipped a great deal of water. 

One could realize, though, the feelings of the men who have been left on 
the Goodwins through an accident to their boat. One such case occurs to 
my mind. Some years ago, four clever Deal boatmen landed on the 
Goodwins to get some coal from a wrecked collier. They went out in just 
such a wind as we had, and, whilst there, the brecze shifted as it had done 
with us. What happened, nobody knows, but they were all drowned. 

That the sands are ship swallowers—though not now in these days of 
steam and lightships as much as they were—may be seen from the figures 
given in the Board of Trade Wreck Abstracts for the last thirty-eight 
years:—Since 1859, there have been reported no fewer than 485 wrecks, 
showing an average of 12 per year. This does not include foreign vessels 
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that have gone ashore there, whilst there have been beyond doubt many 
wrecks, in which all hands were lost on the sands, that were never heard of. 

That this may be so can be easily realized from the following story 
which the Rev. T. S. Treanor, the intrepid ‘‘ Missions to Seamen ” Chaplain 
in the Downs, told me. 

‘*On the forenoon of November the 2oth, 1888,” he said, ‘‘I was on the 
deck of a barque, the ‘ Maritzburg,’ bound to Port Natal, when I saw, three 
miles off,-our two lifeboats of Kingsdown and Walmer, each in tow of a 
steamer which came to their aid, making for the Goodwins, and on the 
outer edge of the Goodwins I beheld a hapless brig, with sails set, aground. 
I saw her at that distance lifted by the heavy sea, and at that distance I 
saw the great tumble of the billows. That she had heavily struck the 
bottom I also saw, for crash—and even at that distance I verily seemed to 
hear the crash—away went her mainmast over her side, and the next instant 
she was gone and had absolutely and entirely disappeared. She had 
perished with all hands. The lifeboats, fast as they were, were just too 
late and found nothing but a nameless boat, bottom upwards, anda lifebuoy, 
and no one ever knew her nationality or name.” 

This might have happened, probably has, many times at night, and not 
a living soul know of it. 

The four lifeboats that divide the Sande between them are those of 
Ramsgate, Deal, Walmer, and Kingsdown. In each lifeboat-house hangs 
the list of vessels to which the boat has gone out, and the number of lives 
saved. It should be borne in mind that the Ramsgate lifeboat has the 
advantage of a steam tug, and ts generally towed out to a wreck, whilst the 
other boats have often the greatest difficulty in reaching the spot. 


. Placed on Station. Lives saved. 
Ramsgate ... oe aie 1851 es ae 883 
Deal Bee ae oe 1866 de ae 409 
Walmer... ay sa 1867 pre bat 105 
Kingsdown... 3 58% 1868 ams — 85 


Total 1482* 


It will be of interest to compare these figures with those of the Dover 
lifeboat which has to do work similar to the other lifeboats round the coast. 
It was placed on the station in 1881, and has saved 36 lives. 

It is a stirring sight to see the rush made for the lifeboat-house when 
the bell rings cut in the middle of the night. From all parts you will see 
the men tearing to the doors, some of them only half-dressed, whilst behind 
come their wives with coats and mufflers over their arms. The first thirteen 
men having secured their cork jackets (this entitling them to be the crew)— 
the coxswain and deputy coxswain are ex-officio members-—in a few minutes 
the boat plunges down the beach, through the thundering surf, and 
disappears away into the night. 


* Crews of vessels assisted are not included in this total as lives saved. — If this 
were done, it would be increased by some hundreds more. 
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The Sands at low water. 


Then comes the weary wait, the hours crawl by. Suddenly, a sharp, 
quick hail tells that some keen eyes have seen the boat returning, and that 
the flag is at her masthead. This shows she has a shipwrecked crew on 
board. There are crowds of people waiting, and, amid shouts of welcome 
and the waving of lanterns, the boat grounds and willing hands from all 
sides are stretched out to help those whose lives have been saved to gain 
dry land. Up through the shingle comes the heart-rending procession ; here 
are some men, half-carried, half-led; there a woman who is still in a 
swoon; then some poor fellows who are borne on improvised stretchers, and 
whose limbs are broken or bruised by the falling spars; following them 
comes a group of sailors, worn out with long watching and fierce battling, 
yet doggedly refusing help; whilst the rear is brought up—I saw this 
myself—with one of the lifeboat men, a great, stalwart, burly sailor, whose 
rough exterior belies his kindly heart, and from under whose arms you may 
see peering the great staring eyes of the ship’s cat. 

It is a wonderful picture, for it teaches how much real and _ practical 
Christianity there is to be found in the world. One has but to see sucha 
landing to realize the intrepid courage of those lifeboat men, who count 
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their hair-breadth escapes as all in 
the day’s work, and, Briton-like, 
fear nothing except the thanks of 
those they have saved. Yet 
these men have, especially of 
late years, the greatest 
difficulty in making both 
ends meet. The sailors 
who man the Deal, Kings- 
down, and Walmer boats 
are called hovellers—a 
word whose ety- 
mology is ob- 
scure. These 
are they that 
the visitor sees 
lolling against 
capstans, and 
apparently lead- 
ing the most 
listless of lives. 
Yet it is of these men that Charles Dickens wrote, ‘‘ Do not judge 
him by deceitful appearances. These are amongst the bravest and 
most skilful mariners that exist. Let a gale arise and swell into a 
storm; let a sea run that might appal the stoutest heart that ever beat ; 
let the lightship on the Goodwin sands throw up a rocket in the 
night ; or let them hear, through the angry roar, the signal guns of a ship 
in distress ; and these men spring up into activity so dauntless, so valiant, 
and so heroic, that the world cannot surpass it. Let these rough fellows be 
asked in any storm, ‘ Who volunteers for the lifeboat?’ to save some 
perishable souls as poor and empty-handed as themselves, whose lives the 
perfection of human reason does not rate at the value of a farthing each, 
and the boat will be manned as surely and cheerfully as if a thousand 
pounds were told down before their eyes.” 

The Goodwin sands are now well guarded by means of lightships. In 
1795, a floating light was placed at the North Sand Head; this, until a 
few years ago, showed three lights at night, it now has one, but retains 
its three masts. In 1809, the Gull Stream light was first moored. It is 
this lightship which is nearest the shore and can be easily seen from Deal 
and Ramsgate, whilst, in 1832, the lightship moored at the south extremity 
of the sand, the South Sand Head, was placed in position. Still more 
recently, the East Goodwin lightship was taken out. All the ships show a 
revolving white light, with the exception of the East Goodwin which is 
green. In the case of a wreck, it 1s the duty of these ships to signal to 
the shore by firing a gun or a rocket. 

T have quoted Mr. Treanor’s description of the loss of the brig, and this 
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recalls one very extraordinary feature of the Goodwins. The ill-fated craft, 
he said, disappeared suddenly. At many parts of the sands the edge is 
almost like a wall, and you have a sudden depth of water of go feet. This 
would appear to be about the actual depth of the sand itself, for borings 
that have been made on them have reached the chalk at a distance of 80 
feet from the surface. 

The origin of the sands is one of those points upon which people have 
argued long and loud. The tradition is that they were once a fertile 
island, called Lomea, belonging to Earl Godwin, who, as the old-fashioned 
history books say, ‘‘ flourished at the time of Edward the Confessor,”’ 
Harold, the Earl’s son, being he who was defeated at Hastings. 

The Monkish legend states that, in consequence of the crimes of Earl 
Godwin and as a punishment from Heaven, he was not only choked by 
some food stopping in his throat, but that, in addition, the estate called 
the Goodwine ‘‘ very sodainely sonke into the sea.” Lombard, the 
historian, writes that, at the end of the reign of William Rufus, that is, in 
1099, there was a sudden and mighty inundation of the sea by which a 
great part of Flanders and the Low Countries were laid under water, and 
he goes on to quote Boethius, to whom I have alluded, as follows: 
‘this place being sometyme in the possession of Earl Godwin was then 
first violently overwhelmed with a light sand, wherewith it not only 
remayneth covered ever since, but is become withal (avium gurges et 
vorago) a most dreadful gulfe and shippe swallower.”’ 

Another theory is very curious and has been put forward by several 
people, even of late years. There seems no doubt that there was a great 
inundation of the sea, in 1099, which drenched the low counties, and this 
inundation, they say, took so much water from the English Channel that 
it lessened the depth that used to flow over what are now the sands, and 
these being above the level of the sea-floor thus became shoals. Before 
the inundation of Flanders, there had always been a high sea running over 
them, and the Channel was as navigable there as elsewhere. This is, of 
course, quite untenable, for water will always find its own level. What we 
really mean by the sea gaining or losing is the land gaining or losing, and 
this idea, that the Goodwins have been left uncovered by the sea water 
leaving it and going to Flanders, is ingenious, but, I am afraid, absurd. 

A commonly-quoted saying is, that ‘‘ Tenterden steeple was the cause 
of the Goodwin Sands.” This arose out of an enquiry held at Sandwich 
upon this subject, in accordance with an order of Henry VIII., by Sir 
Thomas Moore. The story is a singular one, and is a striking instance of 
the way in which legends frequently arise. 

The Chancellor, in investigating the origin of the Goodwins, called 
before him those country people who might be likely to know anything of 
the matter, and, after he had examined several, there came, we are told, 
into the room an old man with a white head who was, apparently, of a 
great age. Of him Moore asked the cause of the sands. 

‘Yea, forsooth, good Master Moore,” said the elderly gentleman, ‘I 
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am nigh one hundred years old, and no man here present is nigh unto my 
age. I think that Tenterden stezple is the cause of the Goodwin Sands. 
For I am an old man, sir, and maybe I remember the building of 
Tenterden steeple, and maybe I remember when there was no steeple at all 
there; and before that Tenterden steeple was built there was no speaking 
of flats or sands, and therefore I think that Tenterden steeple is the cause 
of the Goodwin Sands.” The logic of this assertion is too profound to 
need comment. Were it not that the direction De mortuts nil nist bonum 
still holds good, one might be inclined to say hard things of the ancient 
one. 

The origin of the sands can be determined without much difficulty, for 
the huge bank has undoubtedly come into existence through the action of 
great natural causes which can be seen in operation every day and all day. 

There exists along the South Coast of England and in the English 
Channel what has been well called ‘‘ The Law of the Eastward Drift,’’ and 
this has altered, and is constantly altering, the outline of the South-Eastern 
Coast—in places, cutting off projections, and, in others, filling up recesses. 
As one goes eastward, one cannot fail to be struck by the sight of the masses 
of shingle that line the shores, whilst in the embayed parts and past the 
South Foreland sand is found instead of shingle. 

All this is brought about by two combined and constant forces both 
working together. The first is the flood tide, and the second, the prevalence 
of the south-west wind which may be said to blow regularly for nine 
months out of the twelve. The great tidal wave which sweeps in from the 
Atlantic is broken up into three distinct streams when it reaches Land’s 
End and Cape Clear of Ireland. The middle branch, which goes up 
St. George’s Channel, does not concern us, since it re-joins the main stream 
that flows round the West Coast of Ireland. 

The third stream travels up Channel, and arrives just off the North 
Foreland, where are the Goodwin Sands, in about twelve hours after 
parting company with the other branches. 

In the meanwhile, the greater stream has passed around the north of 
Scotland, and arrives off the North Foreland about eight hours later than 
the first, thus practically meeting the second tide. Hence it is that we 
have a most extraordinary number of currents and eddies, which arise out 
of the fact that there is twice a day this great ‘‘ meeting of the waters.” 
Again, the same quantity of water must pass through the narrowest part of 
the Channel, the Straits of Dover, every twenty-four hours. The water 
flowing from west to east has to quicken its pace as it comes up Channel, 
on account of the narrowing space through which it has to flow, and rushes 
along, ‘Sas from the neck of a bottle,” gathering up that which 1s movable 
on the bed of the sca and along the coast. This débris it scatters whenever 
there is still water formed by a projecting promontory. The farther east 
we go the more sand we find. The sand is held in suspension longer than 
the stones. 

When the water, holding the sand in suspension, coming up Channel 
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meets the water that has swept round Scotland, an enormous eddy is 
formed—a perfect maelstrom,—this flows round and round the Goodwin 
sands, and, just as if you stir a basin of muddy water you will find the 
mud precipitated into the centre of the basin, so the two great tidal 
waves, laden with the detritus of the shore, when they meet, deposit, and 
have done ever since England was an island, the sand which has made 
up the ‘‘ Shippe Swallower.”’ 

Most sailors know that the tides literally revolve around the Goodwins ; 
Jefferson’s Almanac tells that, e.g., ‘‘The Gull Stream” (the passage 
running from the Downs to the North), about one hour and ten minutes 
before high water runs N.E. } N., but the last hour changes to E.N.E., 
and even to E.S.E., and'the last hour of the southern stream changes 
from S.W. 4 S. to W.S.W., and even to W.N.W.” Refer to the chart 
and it will be easily seen what this means. 

One other reason why the sand should be left on the Goodwins, and 
not carried back down Channel by the returning wave, is that, in-returning, 
it travels at a much slower rate that when it came up in the flood tide. 

Between the Kentish coast and the Goodwins lies the celebrated 
anchorage, the Downs, where, save in exceptionally rough weather, the 
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sands act as a natural breakwater. Up to the time of steam, these 
roads were thc great centre of the English Navy. 

Picturesque Deal may be said to be the capital of the Downs, and, 
for many years, its boatmen earned a good living from dealing with the 
necessities of the craft lying there. The extent of this business may be 
gauged by the fact that, even of late years, there have been times when 
no fewer than five hundred wind-bound vessels have been anchored at 
one time off Deal. 
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CHAPTER XLI.* 


The Tsar was no coward. A spoilt child of Fortune from his 
earliest youth, he had never taken life seriously, or exerted his 
indolent nature even so far as to stretch his hand and pick the ripe 

fruits of prosperity, because he had found that they dropped into his 
mouth without the need of even so much exertion. This day he had 
suddenly found himself brought to a dead stop; for the first time in 
his life Fortune had played him false. It was difficult for him to realise 
that this was the case; his amazement and rage were pitiful to behold ; 
those who saw him during that return sail from Cronstadt have 
declared that, for half-an-hour, His Majesty was now a raving maniac, 
and now a passionate child that wept for sheer, helpless fury. 

He took no counsel, during that time, with any of those faithful friends 
who accompanied him—Von Miinich, Douglas, Ismailof—he did not speak 
articulately ; he only raved and wept. But arrived at Oranienbaum, he 
showed re-awakened spirit. He gave orders for the immediate setting up 
of earthworks, he harangued his Holsteiners, and informed them that the 
hour had come wherein to show, at length, their mettle; he had fed, and 
drilled, and petted them for some fifteen years—to-day they were to repay 
their benefactor for all the kindnesses of past days. 

He sent Douglas over to Peterhof, where the Empress had, it was 
reported, pitched her camp to await developments. Douglas bore a haughty 
message, and carried it straight to Her Majesty, at her favourite little house 
at Mon Plaisir, within the Palace grounds, and overlooking the sun-kissed 


waters of the Gulf of Finland; a charming retreat indeed ! 
* Copyright, 1898, b) Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 
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When Douglas saw the hosts that were encamped about Peterhof. the 
infantry, the artillery, and the splendid array of mounted and foot guards, 
his heart sank, for he had his private idea as to the value of the Holsteiners 
upon whom the Tsar must depend for his safety, and, as he contrasted them 
with this irresistible force, he felt that howsoever His Majesty was to be 
extracted from the position into which his enemies had driven him, it would 
not be by virtue of the Holsteiners. 

Nevertheless, Douglas preserved a bold demeanour, as I who saw him 
can testify; and he delivered the Tsar’s message as though he believed 
that his master had power to enforce his arrogant threats. 

“Go back instantly whence you came and prepare your hair for 
cropping,” was the message, ‘‘ for to-morrow you enter a convent; disobey 
me, and there shall be gibbets, from Oranienbaum to St. Petersburg, enough 
for you and all your rioters, every one of you, and yourself shall have the 
highest.” 

The Empress laughed when Douglas had delivered this bombastic 
message. 

‘You are a bold man, Douglas,” she said, quite kindly, “‘to bring me 
threats at such a moment; have you observed my force? It is superior to 
the Tsar’s little body of Holsteiners.”’ 

‘‘ His Majesty has right on -his side,’’ said Douglas, with dignity, ‘“‘ and 
that is the same as to say that God will fight for him !”’ 

‘‘Maybe, and maybe not,” said Catherine, smiling; “but at least let 
God have a voice in the matter ; we will not preyudge the question of right. 
Will you not stay with us? The message needs no reply.” 

‘“Oh, stay, Douglas!” I interposed, very foolishly. 

‘“For shame, Elsa!” he said, sternly; then added, “‘at any rate, 
Madam, there is no doubt which way les the right for me, and which the 
wrong! Shall I convey no words of yours to the Tsar ?”’ 

“None,” said Catherine; ‘‘excepting that I am coming. Let him 
build his gibbets and they will serve for his Holsteiners.”’ 

Assuredly, if the Tsar had indeed erected gallows and hung his whole 
little army of German ingrates upon them, he would have treated these 
wretches no worse than they deserved. For, when Douglas reached 
Oranicnbaum, he found that the corps had refused to fight at this emergency, 
and that the unfortunate Tsar had already despatched a second messenger 
to Catherine offering to divide the Empire into two equal portions; a 
message which his wife received with the remark that ‘‘ even such dear 
friends as Peter and I would be sure to quarrel over such an arrangement 
as that—which would be a sore pity !”’ 

Then Peter ordered saddle horses, and bade Douglas and von Miinich 
be ready to depart at a moment's notice. 

“TI shall ride to Riga and take ship for Dantzig,” he said, ‘‘ and so to 
Berlin; thence, with my brother of Prussia, back to St. Petersburg, and in 
ina month this woman shall be in Schtsselburg, or in Hell!” 

But Goodoovef and Ismailof dissuaded him. 
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“First send to Her Majesty offering to abdicate in her favour, on 
condition that you may yourself retire unmolested to your Duchy of 
Holstein,” they said; ‘‘ for, once safely landed at the nearest seaport, you 
can go where you please—whether to Holstein or to Berlin!” 

‘“* Very well,” said poor Peter ; ‘‘ so be it—only order the horses, in any 
case. Go you, Ismailof, to the Empress; I am ready to sign an 
abdication—tell her—my personal freedom to return to Holstein being 
guaranteed.” 

Ismailof carried this new message, and to this the Tsaritsa listened with 
attention. 

‘To retire to Holstein—no, I cannot guarantee that,” she exclaimed ; 
‘‘he might go straight to his ‘ master,’ Frederick, and involve me and my 
Empire in a second Prussian war. Go back, Ismailof, and you, Alexis 
Orlof, return with him; stay, I will draft a form of abdication and _ he shall 
sign it unconditionally; you shall not return without it, Alexis—unless you 
bring him instead.” 

Meanwhile, the Tsar himself had called up a captain of the Holsteiners, 
bidding him order three saddle horses, his own, Douglas’, and Miinich’s. 
He called the man by a shameful name, adding that such officers as his 
Holsteiners were unfit for anything better than stable duties. 

The result of which was that the angry German went and gave orders 
that these three horses, and any other others in the stables, were to be taken 
out to pasture without delay. 

Meanwhile, Alexis Orlof arrived at the palace and met Douglas on the 
stairs. 

“Is Piotr Feodritch within ?”’ asked Orlof, brusquelv. 

‘‘ If you refer to His Majesty, the Tsar,” said Douglas, blocking the way, 
‘he is in his private Cabinet.” 

‘There is no Tsar of Russia,” said Orlof; ‘ Piotr Feodritch is deposed ; 
Her Majesty, Catharine Alexeyevna, has been proclaimed Samoderyitsa 
Vserossiskaya ” (autocrat of all the Russias)—'‘‘it remains but for him to 
sign this paper. I come from Her Majesty; it is vain to attempt tu bar the 
way, Von Doppelheim ; you are on the losings de; I would gladly have a 
bout with you, but this is not a time for personal indulgence—-come, let 
me pass !”’ 

‘Pass, no,”’ said Douglas; “‘ but follow me, if you will; I will be as 
near His Majesty as you when you are by, and perhaps a little nearer, for I 
do not trust you!” 

Alexis laughed. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, ‘“‘ lead the way, then; I have no 
time to waste over the minnows, I have a big fish to fry!” 

When Orlof presented the form of abdication, Peter was for signing at 
once, though nothing was said of the stipulated permission to retire to 
Holstein. 

“Do not sign it, Highness!” said Douglas. And old von Mtinich 
cordially agreed. 

‘“Sign it you must,” said Orlof, who towered head and shoulders above 
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all present in the room; ‘‘for my orders are to bring you or it. Sign it, 
Piotr Feodritch, there is nothing else to be done.” 

‘‘ What!” cried Peter, gathering spirit with his rising fury—‘‘ at the 
dictation of a tavern-brawler—a mere lieutenant of the guards—arrest him, 
some one, arrest him, or strike him down—and we will ride away to Riga 
and over sea to Frederick! Heaven’s thunders! I will not negotiate with 
such scum—arrest him, you Douglas! ” 

‘‘Surrender, Orlof,”’ said Douglas, thus adjured, drawing his sword. 
Orlof did the same. 

But the Tsar instantly lost heart— 

‘“No, Douglas, you shall not fight,” he said; ‘‘I shall need your 
sword—”’ 

‘* T shall be safe,”’ said Douglas, confidently; ‘‘ I have taken this officer’s 
measure before to-day ; let me fight—you shall see that all will be well, and 
in five minutes we shall be free to start. Go down and see to the horses, 
Goodooyef.”’ 

Goodooyef departed. 

‘“* Well,” said Orlof, “‘I am waiting, Count ; can you not make up your 
mind ?”’ 

Douglas glanced at the Tsar, and receiving no refusal, measured swords 
with Orlof. But they had scarcely exchanged a couple of passes, when 
Goodooyef hastily re-entered the room. 

‘“‘ The horses are all out at pasture,” he said; ‘‘ there will not be one to 
be had for an hour and more! ”’ 

‘* Stop then, Douglas, do not fight,” said Peter; ‘‘ the gods are against 
us to-day; I will sign what the woman will—you shall not fight now, 
Douglas; you shall serve me better by waiting. Give me the document, 
you lieutenant—I will sign—! ” | 

And the unfortunate Tsar took the paper and signed his name, scarcely 
even glancing at the contents. 

Sorry as Douglas was to have been prevented in his set-to with Orlof, he 
quite recognised that it would be wiser to reserve resistance for another 
opportunity ; the Tsar was in no personal danger at this moment ; for, his 
abdication once signed, probably the Empress would be glad enough to 
despatch the Tsar whither he would—and then, well—then there might 
come glorious opportunities for distinction when, with Frederick the Great 
at his elbow, Peter should come marching back to his own. 

Alas! often have I heard Douglas declare that, had he known what the 
future was to bring forth, he would have hacked Alexis Orlof to pieces that 
day, rather than let him live to continue the work the devil had prepared for 
him to do. 

So Orlof was spared, and the Tsar—desperate, irresolute, helpless in the 
suddenness and completeness of his calamity—decided upon signing his 
abdication at the bidding of this person, rather than irritate further, at this 
stage, her who, for the moment, was mistress of the situation. Nay, further, 
the giant guardsman requiring that he should journey immediately 
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“Give me the document, you lleutenant; I will sign it!” 
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to St. Petersburg and deliver himself into custody at the palace there, Peter 
agreed to this also, stipulating only that his friends should accompany him, 
if they would, though—he added, forlornly, glancing at Douglas and at 
Miinich, God knew whether he could still count upon even these two men, 
so completely had destiny overwhelmed him this day. 

So Douglas accompanied the Tsar to Peterhof, where a rest was made 
while his deposed Majesty was forced to sign other papers, admitting his 
incapacity, his unworthiness, his desire to withdraw from public life which 
was too hard for him, his conviction that his abdication was essential to 
the well-being of the realm, and so forth, as well as to make many other 
admissions and confessions which he would never have dreamed of making 
except under compulsion. 

Then the Tsar was carried to St. Petersburg whither Douglas, who 
would gladly have gone also, was not permitted to accompany him; a 
decision which was, I freely confess, a matter of rejoicing to me, though I 
was Innocent of interfering to persuade my mistress to take this step, or to 
preserve him from sharing any further in the Tsar’s misfortunes. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


DAME ForTUNE, having once made up her mind to withdraw her favour 
from that enfant gdté of hers, Peter the Tsar, quickly abandoned him to 
utter ruin. She took from him, at a blow, dignities, rank, power, friends, 
mistress—all that was dear to him, and she left him the memory of absolute 
power and of opportunity utterly neglected, and—his fiddle, which he 
played sufficiently badly. 

As for his Imperial person, that was disposed of, by order of his wife, 
with great mystery and caution, lest the popular conscience should awaken 
before it were finally decided what should be done with him. He was, in 
fact, taken from St. Petersburg to Ropsha on the very evening of his 
abdication; but so artfully was this effected that the people were left in 
ignorance of his whereabouts. Six closed vehicles of exactly similar 
shape and appearance, and each emblazoned with the Imperial arms and 
driven by coachmen in Imperial liveries, departed from the town in six 
drfferent directions, in order that those who witnessed the exodus, and 
guessed that his Majesty was here being driven into exile, might conclude, 
each one, that he had been conveyed to this place or that, and each be 
ready to declare with certainty as to the carriage which contained the 
deposed Tsar and its destination. 

As a matter of fact, he was, as has been said, driven to Ropsha, where 
he was duly locked up with his regrets and his violin, but otherwise alone, 
in the upper portion of the country-house of a nobleman, sentries being 
placed here, there, and everywhere to prevent the approach of the un- 
authorised. 

Douglas was brought into the presence of Her Majesty at Mon Plaisir, that 
lovely little house in the grounds of the palace at Peterhof, overlooking the 
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“What is this you speak of?” I muttered. 


gulf. Her Majesty was at a table, transacting 

business; Gregory Orlof, the favourite, lay sprawl- 

ing disgracefully upon a divan, after his uncouth manner which shocked 
everyone but the Empress who was too blinded by love for this magnificent 
moujtk to observe any failing in him. 

‘“Ha! Herr Count, what have you to say to matters of State, now?” 
said Her Majesty: “‘ what of the gibbet and my own tall gallows? If the 
Right is sure to prevail, as you say, then mine must be the Right, for, my 
friend, I have prevailed.”’ 

Douglas bowed. 

‘Your Majesty has certainly prevailed!” he said. As for the wrong or 
right of these matters, it is not for me to judge, but your own conscience, 
which is the voice of God.” 

‘“My conscience does not gibbet me, Douglas,” said Catherine, quite 
seriously; ‘‘one day you will admit that what has been done has been 
inevitable, and for the good of the greater number.’ 

‘“That may be, Majesty,” said Douglas; ‘but it is a serious matter to 
lay hands upon the Lord’s anointed.” 

‘“No—no! he is not the anointed Tsar; he is yet neither anointed or 
crowned ; he has only acceded; it is the will of the people that he should 
never come to his anointment. As for you, you are free; you have served 
your master well. Think not that I do not appreciate such service, even 
though given to one who is my enemy ; indeed, I love you none the worse 
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for it. If you desire new service, you shall have the most, honourable 
employment it is in my power to offer you. Believe me, you can serve your 
late master no further.”’ 

Douglas bowed respectfully. 

‘‘] know not my own mind, Majesty, as yet,” he said. ‘“‘I am obliged, 
but I must take time to consider my position, and to learn that of His 
Majesty.” 

‘“‘ His Majesty’s destiny must remain the subject of much consideration,” 
she said; ‘‘as for your own, Douglas,” she added, glancing at me, ‘there 
are surely attractions at this Court even for so stern and righteous a lover 
as von Doppelheim.” 

Douglas flushed and was about to say something, but Orlof interrupted 
from the sofa. 

‘‘Ha, ha, Ekaterina Alexeyevna,’’ he bawled, ‘‘ see that our little Von 
Amberg is not informed of your speech! ”’ | 

I turned my back on the man angrily enough. Douglas took no notice. 

‘There are attractions, Madam; I admit them,” he said. ‘‘ Such 
attractions are at present unlawful. IfI stayed in Russia, it would be in the 
hope that circumstances would one day render them lawful.’ 

Catherine laughed. ‘‘ You are candid, Count,” she said; ‘‘Von Amberg 
must be warned.” 

‘““He is warned, Madam!” I put in—‘‘do not warn him out of the 
country |” 

‘‘ Lord—there speaks a tiger-cat indeed!” said Orlof, guffawing; ‘‘ as 
she says, do not frighten Von Amberg away, Your Majesty !—there is 
entertainment for us 1n all this.” 

‘Well, well,” said Catherine, “‘go where you will, Douglas; you are 
free. I might have punished you; but it is not in me to injure those whom 
I have—" 

A violent laugh or choke from Gregory Orlof drowned the last word of 
the sentence, and in the uproar of it Douglas bowed and retired. But her 
Majesty undoubtedly said ‘ loved,’ and it is consistent with her strange and 
inexplicable character that she should speak thus openly in the very 
hearing of the man she at present loved, of him whose love she would 
fain have possessed but failed to gain, and of myself whom she had 
desired to supplant in his affections. 

I followed Douglas out into the beautiful grounds, resplendent in all the 
glory of the July afternoon. Douglas took my hand and we wandered for 
a very few minutes In the shady walks by the Gulf side. 

Tasked him if he could tell me anything of his intentions, but he was 
unable to do so. He must at any rate hasten to town, he said, and, if 
possible, tind out what had been done with His Majesty. Having effected 
this, he could, he said, keep an eye upon Alexis Orlof. 

“Why upon Alexis Orlaf? ” I asked, in surprise. 

“Well, T wall tell you,” he said, “ because I do not trust him, and that 
must satisfy you ; he is a close friend of Her Majesty, and anxious to serve 
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her zealously. He isa man with no more scruples than the Empress, and 
—well, he needs watching.”’ 

‘‘Can you not stay a while here, Douglas,” I said, putting my arms 
about his neck and my face upon his breast; ‘‘ sce how beautiful this place 
is—you can no longer serve His Majesty—God knows you have done all you 
can—he has deserved his fate!” 

‘‘ For shame, Elsa!” said Douglas, detaching my arms; ‘‘ this is no 
time for love. Ours is unlawful at any time. Because the Emperor is 
unfortunate—even though he deserves misfortune—is he not to be served to 
the last by those whom he has trusted, as long as there remains breath in 
their bodies orin his? For shame, and for shame!” 

I hung my head and allowed him to go. Douglas was far too great for 
such as I! And I went among the trees and wept for a while over my own 
unworthiness. 

In the morning, Douglas sent me his address in town and apologised 
for his harshness of yesterday, which, he said, must be forgiven in con- 
sideration of his state of mind—the cause of his master having been 
threatened and ruined all in the space of a few hours. 

There was plenty of exciting employment during the next few days. 
Catherine, with her troops and her entourage, returned to St. Petersburg, 
where proclamations had already been freely circulated announcing the 
abdication of Peter III., and the accession, as Autocrat and Empress, of 
Catherine II. 

The inconstant people seemed as jubilant over Peter’s deposal as they 
had been over his accession; the new Empress was hailed with unsur- 
passable enthusiasm wherever she appeared. There was not a dissentient 
voice; Army, Senate, the Departments, the Clergy, vied with one another in 
the demonstration of their joy and complete satisfaction with the new 
régime ; and if anyone thought—during those first few days—of the poor 
prisoner who sat at Ropsha, dreaming regretful day-dreams, and playing, 
somewhat out of tune, upon the fiddle, they remembered him only as an 
obstruction well removed ; a scandal to the court and country, in removing 
which Catherine had done great service to one and the other, a service 
which should be rewarded by the best that could be given to her in the way 
of enthusiasm and loud, glad demonstrations of joy. 

During these days I never saw Douglas once, though I heard of him as 
haunting the restaurants most patronised by the officers of the guards, and 
especially hanging about the group of military men to which belonged 
Alexis Orlof, Bariatinsky, my husband, and a few others of those who were 
especially in the confidence of Her Majesty. 

The Empress was, for once, deceived by these reports, and bade me— 
with a laugh—take notice how my true lover walked, like a quarrelsome dog, 
around the feet of my husband, anxiousto pick a quarrel! She had not 
discerned that Douglas watched Orlof, and not Von Amberg. 

Her Majesty appeared to have little pity for poor Von Amberg; yet she 
must have known that,in case my big dog, Douglas, should bring matters toa 
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crisis with the little cur, Von Amberg, the latter must suffer a very unpleasant 
experience. Undoubtedly, Her Majesty was now all on my side, as far as 
sympathies went, and on Douglas’; yet she had been as ready to sacrifice 
both of us as she was now to sacrifice Von Amberg. 

My husband met me constantly during all the ceremonies of oath- 
taking and others incidental to the situation, but we did not speak. 
He scowled, and I scorned; that is, though I never consciously looked 
at him or met his eye, I could see from time to time that whenever 
he stared at me, which was often, he scowled. I was to have no 
more appeals, then, ‘‘ ad musericordiam,’’ as my learned mistress called 
it, which was well. 

One evening, Her Majesty suggested an odd occupation which Olga and 
I should share with her. It was the fifth or sixth day after her accession, 
and Catherine said that we would send for poor clothes, take three men, 
dressed plainly like ourselves, for escort (the Orlofs were too big and would 
be recognised), and go out among the people, in order that we might judge 
for ourselves as to certain rumours which had been reported to Her Majesty, 
to the effect that the conscience of the people stirred on behalf of the 
deposed Tsar. Catherine had angrily declared that she would: go out and 
hear for herself what was said, if that were so, though she believed it to be 
the croaking of fools and timid counsellors. 

So out we sallied, dressed unrecognisably en koopcheeka—like trades- 
women, as Her Majesty expressed it. We went in pairs, and conversed here 
and there with those we met in the Gostinnot Dvor, the great market place in 
the Nefsky, where the people principally congregate and where everything 
is discussed that is of interest to the crowd. 

And here. we heard sufficient to make the Empress look grave enough, 
and to remain silent and thoughtful as we walked homeward. For the 
people were unmistakably disposed to speak of the deposed Tsar, and to 
speak of him with awakening sympathy. I myself heard one popular 
orator declare that, after all, it was in the Tsar’s veins that there ran the 
blood of Peter the Great. Who was this German Princess that had been 
permitted to ill-treat the orthodox Romanof; to oust him from his seat in 
order to sit there, uninvited, herself? To which, one or two of those who 
heard him had replied that, devil take it! this was true. There were 
Germans enough and to spare in the country ; they sat on the heads of the — 
Russian people. 

“A German Princess to oust a Russian Tsar,” continued the orator: 
* Lord have mercy upon us!—what is this we have done, brothers? God 
will visit it upon us, and upon our children. This is what I say—tell whom 
you Will—Ko chortoo kolbasntki ! (to the devil with all sausage-makers, i.c., 
Germans.) 

And—will it be believed ?—-the people cheered this sentiment just as they 
had applauded Peter's accession and Catherine's coup d’état. 

That Her Majesty also, as well as I, overheard something of this sort is 
certain; for she returned home depressed and thoughtful; and she spent the 
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evening in consultation with the Orlofs and Tyeplof, and a few others, being 
inaccessible to the rest of the world. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THERE was a bal masqué that night at the palace, this being a 
favourite form of entertainment at St. Petersburg, and, for a freak, Olga 
declared that I should go as Olga Naryshkin and she as Elsa von 
Adlerberg. 

The function was very splendid, Her Majesty being present in person, 
without disguise, while every other lady invited was requested to wear mask 
and, if desired, domino also. As for me, I was always a good mimic, and I 
found no difficulty. in making a very good Olga, imitating her tricks of 
speech and, as far as possible, her voice and gesture so well that I was 
triumphantly named by many of my partners, who thought they had found 
me out through my disguise, as Olga Naryshkin. 

As for Olga herself, she declared that she had successfully impersonated 
me; so successfully indeed that she did not greatly enjoy the ball; for not 
one of the cavaliers but tempered his conversation, she said, to the lamb— 
under the impression that she was innocent I, instead of her naughty self— 
the consequence being that the talk was dull and respectable. 

And certainly the conversation to which I was forced to listen this 
night was of a kind to open the eyes of one unaccustomed, like myself, to 
revelations of the inner life of this court. I was sorry, before I had passed 
through a quarter of the night, that I had subjected myself to so trying an 
ordeal; yet, when the ball was about half through, I suddenly changed my 
mind on this point, and was both glad and grateful that, by a side-twist of 
the wheel of fortune, I was Olga this night instead of myself. The 
reason for this change of opinion was a conversation with Bariatinsky, 
who, believing himself to have recognised me as Olga—an impeachment 
which I did not contest—proceeded to inform me that he had longed to 
speak with me, the matter of Ropsha being upon his mind. 

‘‘T must speak of it to someone,” he said, ‘‘or die of the inward fires 
that consume me! My God, how I wonder how—whether—they have 
succeeded ! ”’ 

‘What, and who?” I said, almost startled into forgetting that I must 
speak in Olga’s voice. 

‘“‘Is it possible that you do not know?” he said. ‘‘ Her Majesty was 
alarmed this afternoon by rebellious rumours from among the people; she 
therefore consulted with Alexis and others, and the result is a visit of Alexis 
and Tyeplof and another to Ropsha.” 

‘To Ropsha! What for?”’ I muttered, my heart in my shoes, and my 
lips and tongue suddenly dry and hot. 

Bariatinsky shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is what I long to hear. What is your opinion as to—such an 
event as I have now in my mind? Do you think Her Majesty would 
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suggest it—or permit it, if suggested by them? Or would they have the 
nerve to carry it out if actually instructed to do so ?”’ 

‘* Good God, man, what is this you speak of?” I muttered, catching 
him by the arm and grasping it tightly—‘‘ speak ! ” 

‘“No,” said Bariatinsky, ‘‘such things are not named 
you like—Julius Cassar—Alexis, son of Peter the Great 

‘Oh no, no! Her Majesty would neither permit it nor suggest it,” I 
cried. ‘‘ If she did, I——” 

I could sit no longer. To Bariatinsky’s confusion, I jumped up and 
rushed from his side. | 

Down the crowded halls I hastened—I knew not what I intended to do 
—I must get away and think—that was the first thing. And get away I 
did, straight to my own room where I sank upon a chair and covered my 
face with my hands, too overcome with horror even to reflect. I had 
noticed that Alexis Orlof was absent from the ball, though Gregory was 
there. My husband’s absence had surprised and pleased me, save for the 
fact that it would have been amusing to converse with him in the 
character of Olga. 

Above all, I had noticed and regretted the absence of Douglas, who, I 
think, had been invited. I had hoped he would come, but doubtless he 
rightly judged that so early in the misfortunes of the Tsar, it would be more 
becoming in him to avoid taking part in the gaieties and festivities of the 
Court. 

Then it struck me that I would go to the address which Douglas had 
given me and warn him, if I could find him, of the intended disaster at 
Ropsha. 

But Douglas was absent, nor could his servant inform me whither he 
had gone, excepting that he had ordered his horse and had ridden very 
rapidly away, early in the evening. 

‘* He has learned the terrible secret and has gone to Ropsha,”’ I said to 
myself. 


Then I hastened home again, my brain ina whirl. What could I do at 
this crisis? Was there anything a weak girl could do to prevent the 
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terrible tragedy I feared? Above all, was Douglas in danger, and if so, 
could I help him ? 

At any rate, I would follow him to Ropsha; I could not stay here. 

The grooms of the palace were quite accustomed to my ways, for it was 
my custom to ride out at all hours cf the day and the early morning. | 
did not often trouble them so early in the morning as this, indeed, but, 
though they may have cherished their own opinions as to my sanity, they 
obediently prepared my horse without showing me what they thought of 
me. 

Then I mounted and galloped away as quickly as I could urge the horse 
towards Ropsha, riding as though I dreamed, half-waking and half-sleeping. 
I knew not, indeed I know not now, what I expected to do or see. All I 


was certain of was that two desperate men—Alexis Orlof, who cared neither 
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for man nor for devil, and Tyeplof, who cherished a bitter hatred toward the 
Tsar for wrong done to him, or imaginary wrong—that these two dangerous 
men, and another—I know not who, but doubtless a third desperac like 
themselves—-had gone upon a terrible and mysterious mission to the 
helpless, imprisoned sovereign, and that my beloved Douglas had somehow 
informed himself of their intentions and had followed or preceded them. 
In such a case I knew that either they might survive or Douglas, but not 
both they and he. 

My good horse and I were close friends. I could be sure of getting the 
most out of the faithful beast for the asking; this night I urged him to do 
his very utmost. I knew the way to Ropsha, for it was a favourite excursion 
of the Empress in the summer and I had often been with her, so that I 
was able to gallop straight for my destination without losing time in 
stopping to ask the way. Only once I drew rein to breathe my horse, for I 
was afraid lest he should break his heart with the sheer exertion; and while 
I dismounted aud allowed him to rest awhile and to drink his fill at the 
trough outside a village inn, a carriage dashed up to the house, coming 
from the opposite direction, and I distinctly saw within it the pale faces of 
Alexis Orlof and of Typelof. I kept my own face turned away from them 
to avoid recognition, and I quickly led my horse to a safe distance, whence 
I watched unseen, and saw the two men each consume several tumblers of 
vodka which the sleepy innkeeper, frightened out of his rest by the savage 
threats and shouts of the visitors, deferentially brought out to them. 

I saw them drive away again towards St. Petersburg; then—my heart 
like lead within me—mounted my still panting horse, and continued my 
journey. 

I was too late to help my Douglas then, or to do anything to prevent 
the unspeakable crime which I felt sure must already have been committed. 
Oh, I knew what I should find when I reached the fatal spot ; I had known 
it all along; I had never hoped to be in time! Had ‘it been any other 
maiden in the world whose lover was in dire peril, she would have saved 
him to her cternal comfort and honour—but for m2! Destiny had fought 
avainst me throughout; I was one of the accursed of the gods; nothing 
prospered in my hands. 

I knew the house in which the Tsar had been imprisoned—Her Majesty 
had spoken openly of it among us—it was a great wooden dacha, or country 
house, the gate of which gaped wide when I reached it. A large yard-dog 
attached to a kennel howled and barked as I passed, rushing towards me 
to seize me; but Ins chain was too short and he did not reach me. This 
appeared to be the only living being in the place. The door of the house 
was also open; I ticd my horse to the rail of the porch and entered—I 
must find Douglas, alive or dead. 

At the foot of the stairs lay the body of a soldier, a sentry, stone dead: 
half-way up the fight was another man, an officer, lying with face up, dead 
also; it was Von Amberg, but in the agitation of the moment I did not 
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Amberg. My God! What did it matter? ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas!” I 
cried, hoarsely—‘‘ Dear God in Heaven, where is my Douglas!” But half 
conscious, and sick with grief and horror, I stumbled up the stairs. 

On the landing, just outside the door of the room, lay a third body, that 
of another soldier; and then, lying half within the doorway and half out 
was Douglas. 

I was not shocked, I was not surprised—for I had expected to find him, 
and now here he was—dcad, of course, like the rest. I bent and kissed 
him without a tear, though I was dumb and frozen with numbing grief; I 
expected that his poor dead face would be cold, cold as my dead heart, but 
it was warm, and even as my lips touched him, Douglas groaned. Dear 
God in Heaven, did I dream, or was he really alive ? 

I dragged him carefully into the room where the light was stronger ; 
the Tsar lay dead on the floor, but I scarcely noticed him, so certain had I 
felt that he must and would be lying there just as in fact he lay. A bottle 
of Burgundy stood half finished upon the table, the same from which the 
murderers had poured a tumblerful, in order to drug their victim before 
completing their hideous work; the chairs were broken and scattered, and 
the glass of the window and mirror broken, poor Piotr Feodritch had made 
a great struggle for life in spite of the drugs and the terrific strength of 
Orlof and his companion! All this I noticed at a glance as I took the 
bottle and poured a portion of wine down Douglas’ throat. I prayed to 
God with all my soul that he might now open his eyes and at least 
recognise me once before he died. 

I sat on the ground with his head in my lap, and, with my handkerchief 
and his own, bound up the gash which stretched almost from ear to car 
across the top of his head; and presently Douglas did open his eyes; he 
opened them and saw me and smiled; then he sighed and slightly raised 
himself to look around. Dear God, was he after all to recover—nay, I 
would not allow myself to believe it. . . . Suddenly Douglas spoke, 
quite loudly, startling the silence: 

‘Where are they—-have they gone—is the Tsar—Elsa! How 1s it 
that you are here ?”’ 

Then my tears came and I wept so that I could scarcely tell him for 
sobbing. 

‘* Are you otherwise wounded, my love,” I ended, ‘‘ besides this gash in 
the head? Move, my dear love, and see!” 

‘‘ No, Iam sure I am not,” said Douglas. ‘ See, I can raise myself and 
stand up—I was only cut down and stunned; but there—Lord !—how 
giddy I am; let me lie awhile and rest : first tell me—is the Tsar dead?” 

‘‘ The Tsar 1s dead,” I replied, ‘‘so is Von Amberg; Alexis Orlof and 
Tyeplof have escaped—I saw them.” 

‘‘God’s curse on the assassins!’’ said Douglas, ‘‘ was it indeed Von Amberg 
that I killed—that would seem to be the finger of God, for I recognised 
him not. I was here before them, and I was obliged—to my sorrow—to kill 
the sentries, who fought rather than allow me to pass tothe Tsar. I was 
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just in time to warn the Tsar to be ready to defend himself when the three 
men came. I stood on the landing and tried to hold the doorway but 
failed. One I cut down, but, the other two rushing upon me together, 
Alexis brought his sword down on the top of my head while I parried the 
thrust of his companion; Tyeplof, was it? So the Tsar is dead—and Von 
Amberg is dead! And the Empress—”’ 

‘“The Empress a widow and I a widow, and she as gay a widow as 
I, I dare be sworn!” I said. 

‘‘ 1 would to God she were as innocent !”’ said Douglas. 

wv * * a8 

Douglas, giddy and in some pain, but, to my unspeakable joy and 
gratitude, obviously in no danger from his skull wound, was able to seat 
himself upon my good horse and to ride slowly while I walked alongside ; 
and in this manner we reached, presently, the dacha of one of the 
Naryshkins who lived near; the proprietors were absent in town, but the 
servants knew me well and took us in, and here we stopped until Douglas 
was convalescent and able to return to St. Petersburg. Beyond the fact 
that we would be married as soon as possible in the Lutheran Church, and, 
after that, take the first opportunity to leave the country for ever, we had 
made no definite arrangements. There was no question, after these events, 
of my remaining in the service of the Empress. Whether she was guilty 
or innocent—and I believed and still believe her incapable of the 
crowning crime of murder, though Douglas was and, I think, still is of a 
different opinion, but it is a subject upon which he is ever most 
reticent !—I would have no more of her service. 

As Douglas truly said, there were other lands to live in and other Courts 
to live upon than this land and this Court in which we had suffered so 
much, and in which, if we continued to dwell here, we should never be 
free from the memories, like ghosts, of the past. 

Nevertheless the Empress did not allow us to go without a struggle to 
retain us. On our arrival at St. Petersburg we found that a proclamation 
had been issued announcing the death of the Tsar ‘‘ from a long-since 
contracted malady which,” on the testimony of several doctors who signed 
the lying document, “ had at last proved fatal to his never-to-be-forgotten 
and cver-to-be-regretted Majesty.” 

Douglas had private audience of Her Majesty, and I think that at this 
interview the Empress entreated him to remain in her service, promising 
him that he should not regret it if he acceded to her request. Doubtless 
she would have been very generous, as she ever proved herself to her 
favourites: as to Poniatofsky, whom she made king of Poland; Gregory 
Orlof, whom she enriched and came near to marrying; and afterwards 
Alexis Orlof, Potyomkin, and many others in succession. But I believe 
that Douglas replied—though he has never told me so in words, but only 
hinted at it—that he knew her to be guilty of her husband’s death, and that 
he would sooner starve in an honest Court, or in no Court, than live and 
grow fat in the service of a murderess. How Catherine parried so fierce a 
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home-thurst I cannot tell, though, being a mistress in the art, [ have no 
doubt she defended herself well. 

Afterwards, when Her Majesty summoned me, she wasted no more 
words in persuading me to stay, but she bade me,. for the love of God and 
in the interests of justice, to assure Douglas, whose opinion she valued, that 
she was innocent of the crime of her husband’s murder. Alexis Orlof was 
guilty ; the assassination was his conception, not hers, and she even held a 
paper signed by Alexis to prove it. 

‘““ By God’s glory, Elsa!” she ended, ‘‘ you have found a man after my 
own heart; there are moments, even now, when I wonder why I love Orlof 
better than Douglas. There, go, little one, take him away, and bring him 
not near me again; there is no knowing what might happen if I should 
weary of this great Gregory.”’ 

As a matter of fact, when, as in time she did, the Empress wearied of 
Gregory Orlof, she fell in love with Alexis, his brother, the actual assassin 
of her husband. To this fact Douglas quietly points when I repeat to him, 
in argument, the assurance of Her Majesty of her own innocence. 

God alone knoweth the secrets of the hearts, the hearts of the great 
ones as of the small! As for me, I prefer to believe her innocent ; and as 
for her after passion for Alexis, that, I hold, proves neither her guilt nor 
her innocence; for who knows better than I the waywardness and the utter 
unscrupulousness of Catherine’s methods of love ? 

Had Douglas remained in Russia, without doubt he might have had 
cause to deplore, one day, new persccutions, and I, new gricfs and new 
terrors, because of re-awakened passion, for assuredly, in spite of all her 
kindness and goodwill towards me, Her Majesty would have ridden rough 
shod over my happiness and my well-being a second time with as little 
compunction as the first. 

But, thanks be to the Highest, my Douglas and I are as far out of the 
reach of Catherine’s persecution as of her favour. 

All these things are to us now but the memories of a day that 1s long 
dead, and even the recollection of the saddest or the most terrible of all 
our experiences at the Court of the Great Catherine cannot produce to-day 
anything more than a smile of complacent remembrance, or a laugh and a 
kiss from my still splendid Douglas. As for my dear ‘‘ Rock of Fidelity,” 
he declares, from time to time, that when I weary of him he will know 
where to go to find a heart ever susceptible to the tender advances of the 
lover. ‘Shall I go back and woo her, Elsa? Shall 1?” he jests; “she will 
have me even now, never fear ! ”’ 

And in all honesty, I believe she would, whether I liked it or no! 


THE END. 


TRAVEL IN KLONDIKE. 


BY ROGER POCOCK. 


On the top it is as high as stand the Hampstead hills above the 

Thames, a rolling country from which you can look down into 

the trench of the big, grey-green Yukon and up at the far off 
whiteness of the Rocky Mountains. The plateau is laced all over with little 
gulches called ‘‘ pups,” which lead down to bigger gulches, the Eldorado, 
the Bonaza, the Hunker, the Dominion, and Too-much-gold; and these 
again open upon the small river Klondike which drains to the Yukon just 
at Dawson City. 

The ground is deep, wet moss, resting on frozen soil, but smothered in 
a tangle of scrub forest as thick as a hair-brush, and reeking with mosquitos. 
In summer there is no night, only a legal fiction between twelve and two in 
the morning, which the mosquitos totally ignore. The country is utterly 
intolerable in summer and uninhabitable in winter. The winter has the 
merit of killing the mosquito, but the demerit of cultivating its numberless 
offspring for next year’s debauch of blood. 

As to the location of this delightful spot, it 1s just as far from the 
nearest railway station as London 1s from Constantinople. 

There 1s one other fact yet to be observed about the Klondike—there 
is gold. 

Such 1s the Klondike as known to miners and pioneers, but to the 
general public it means anything in America north of Vancouver and 
west of civilization. Indeed, the general public is perfectly correct as 
regards the main issue, for the bush and the mosquitos may be enjoyed 
throughout an immense region; while, as to the gold, well, the average 
man has to spend a great deal for the advantage of digging up very little. 
There is actually more or less gold in every creek and rivulet of North 
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Western America, and everywhere a minute chance of getting it in paying 
quantities except in the Klondike district. That is overcrowded. 

But a man must think until his brain swells and his skull cracks to 
really comprehend the vastness of that region of the bush, the mosquitos, 
and the gold. It is only a trifling three thousand miles across the Canadian 
Pacific from Montreal to Vancouver; but further North the Continent 
spreads eastward almost to within sight of Greenland, and westward to 
within sight of Asia. The Northern Forest reaches from Labrador to 
Behring Sea; and from the Canadian settlements to the Arctic regions. 
It may be only from a thousand to fifteen hundred miles wide, but it is over 
five thousand miles long! You could put Europe into that forest and 
mislay it. Yet everywhere you are certain to suffer miserably from 
mosquitos—which, on the average, is as much a nuisance as being seasick— 
and everywhere, actually everywhere, there are chances of finding gold. 

The Northern forest is not on the whole detestable, for it has in it vast 
inland seas, the Great Bear, Great Slave, Athabasca, Superior, Huron, it 
has terrific ranges of mountains, one of them, the Alps of St. Elias, 
higher than the massed ranges of Europe, and, above all, it has rivers such 
as the Mackenzie and Yukon. The Yukon is only two thousand miles 
long, but the Mackenzie has actually six thousand miles of channels big 
enough for steam navigation. A few things have been found in the forest 
already, good timber, for instance, enough to supply the world for some 
time; the thickest coal measures on earth; a petroleum field in which you 
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might lose the oil areas of Russia and the United States; the richest gold 
field; and the choicest river fisheries ever heard of, besides minor 
discoveries which would need space to mention. But still there are 
unexplored tracts in the forest which are together rather larger than 
Russia. So, on the whole, the country is worth visiting for the chances it 
offers of finding things which will pay. The Hudson’s Bay Company have 
made dividends for a couple of centuries out of the fur crop, and what with 
wild meat, wild fruit, and extremely nice fish, the forest has even some 
attractiveness in autumn. 

The whole of Canada is laced with immense systems of rivers which inter- 
lock one with another, so that a traveller may cross from ocean to ocean by 
canoe. The forest supplies the canoe; just a frame of hardwood sticks 
carefully bent, and bound with the sinew of the deer, and a few sheets of 
papery bark from the birch tree; these sheathed over the ribs and stuck 
together with gum from the pitch pine. The birch-bark canoe may be split 
on a rock and swamped, but the neighbouring woods give the bark and the 
gum for repairs. 

For clothing there is deerskin, warm but stuffy, and apt to shrink if it 
gets very wet; and the sinews beside the spine of the animal make stronger 
thread than silk. For food, the venison, smoked in thin strips, will last 
several months, while the autumn berries provide the needful acids, and the 
rivers are choked with fish. For guidance, the big trees are better than a 
compass, because the moss only grows on the north side of the trunk away 
from the sunlight. In the event of disaster, a man can depend on his wits 
even when neither game, fish, or berries are to be had. A conspicuous 
flower marks the place of the camass, an excellent vegetable which might 
well be cultivated as food. 
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Several trees have edible sap or bark, and although wild rhubarb is 
beastly, it is better than hunger. Ifa man gets lost, he will leave traces of 
every movement by bending twigs or blazing the bark of trees. | Lest the 
matches run short, it is well to carry flint and steel, or a burning glass to 
make fire. A big column of smoke is a sign which will attract other travellers 
to the rescue. The only real danger to a smart frontiersman is from being 
blinded by mosquitoes, or overtaken by the winter. 

Wonderful voyages have been made in the birch-bark canoe. Sir 
Alexander McKenzie, of the North-west Fur Trading Company, set out 
from Montreal with his crew of Iroquois, and traversed the vast net-work 
of the Northern rivers to the foot of the Rocky Mountains.. Thence he 
set out in search of the Pacific ocean, down the Peace to the Great Slave 
river, thence down the huge stream which bears his name, until he tasted 
salt water at its mouth. He had found the wrong ocean by mistake— 
the Arctic instead of the Pacific. Undismayed, he started back again 
twenty-five hundred miles against the current of the river Mackenzie ; 
climbed the stream until he got home again to Fort Dunvegan. Still, he 
wanted the Pacific; so, next year, 1792, he started again up stream, 
discovered the Rocky Mountains, hauled his canoe across some ugly 
portages and descended the frightful torrent of the Fraser river. Nobody 
knows how he escaped being drowned; but, at last, even McKenzie 
found the Fraser too much for him. Had he gone further he would have 
been lost in an abyss (six thousand feet deep and two hundred miles 
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long). Instead of that 
he ascended a torrential 
affluent, the West Road 
or Blackwater _ river, 
crossed another vast 
range of mountains, and, 
at last, in a Fjord of 
more than Norwegian 
grandeur, tasted the salt 
waters of the Pacific. 
Within three months, 
Captain Vancouver, sur- 
veying this coast, came 
upon an inscription on 
a rock :— 

‘* Alexander McKenzie, 
from Montreal by land.” 

That was the first crossing of the North American continent, a journey 
of eight thousand miles, done in a canoe made of strips of bark from a 
birch tree, and patched together with pine gum. 

The frail and graceful birch-bark is a Red Indian device, but west of 
the Rockies in Canada and Alaska there are no Red Indians. The tribes 
are Asiatic, with wide heads, and almond eyes; and long before the white 
man came, they devised the dug-out. Hewn with copper tools from one 
big cedar trunk, manned by a score of sturdy savages, the ancient dug- 
out canoe was a ship of battle. The magnificent Haidahs of the Queen 
Charlotte and Prince of Wales Islands, the Chilcats of Lynn Canal, the 
Nootkas of Vancouver, and the Chinooks of the Columbia have waged 
incessant war for ages, ravaging the Archipelagos for spoil and_ slaves. 
But the Haidahs were the Vikings of the West, and their canoe, with its 
lofty prow and exquisite sheer is a triumph of marine architecture. 
White men have brought the notion of ribs to strengthen the hull, a 
schooner rig for deep-sea use, the poles, oars and track rope for service upon 
the rivers; but still the paddles are kept for crossing rapids, the steering 
oar and steer board (hence starboard), for the use of the helmsman. The 
average canoe, to-day, has a crew of five, and carries three tons of cargo. 
Winged out before the wind on the big Pacific swell, darting in and out 
among the lovely isles, the Haidah dug-out, with the speed of a cutter, 
the grace of a gondola, is one of the most perfect of all sea creatures. 
But, to know her at her best, one must feel her ecstatic quiver, as she 
dips into the first ripples of some furious sluice in one of the Northern 
rivers, or reels under the sudden crash of a mountain-born hurricane 
among the Fjords. 

But what has all this todo with Klondike? Well, this is the way to 
the Klondike; this is the life of the Northern forest in which the Klondike 
lies hidden; this is the water travel of frontiersmen in those wild regions 
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which lie between the world and the goldfields. Al! that is the summer 
way of the Northern forest ; but the berries ripen, the poplars turn yellow, 
the frost strikes with lances of ice across the ponds, the first wet snow 
weighs down the groaning trees. 

Then little globules of ice run into the rivers, tumble over the rapids, 
stick to the gravel, pile up the reefs, and dam the wide channel into a chain 
of pools. The shore ice creeps in from the edge and is washed away; the 
drift ice smashes the dams and piles up over the islands; and, at last, the 
mighty winter, the hand of the Great White Death, steals down through 
the breathless silence of the night. That night lasts six months in the 
north; the very mercury freezes, the spirit thermometer records sixty 
below zero, then seventy, then, perhaps, seventy-four, but after that it gets 
demoralized. Moonlight, starlight, the Northern Lights, the snow a starry 
dust as hard as sand, trees splitting with a loud crash like a gunshot, and 
then you see a man come swinging down the trail on the river, rolling, and 
swaying to the swish-swish, swish-swish of his snowshoes. He is clad in 
buckskin and furs, with a bright red sash round his waist, and on his back 
he carries a load, for he bears Her Majesty’s mails: the letters that come 
but once in a winter—the letters which come from Home. | 

That is the way of the carrier, or perhaps he comes, witha tinkle 
of joyous bells on seven husky dogs, rolling along on snowshoes beside his 
carriole. | 
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Forty miles a day goes 
the Mounted Police 
patrol down the Yukon, 
they patrol from detach- 
ment to detachment 
from the coast to the 
Klondike. You never 
can get away from the 
Mounted Police, that 
cavalry of ponies and 
canoes, of dog-trains and 
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collect revenues, carry 
mails, convoy specie, 
deal swift, terrible justice A miner's cabin. 

on the wrong-doer. 

There are now two hundred cad fifty men in the Yukon district, the 
officers entrusted with almost unlimited power; the constable with a larger 
scope of authority than even the terrible Third Section of the Russian police. 
This, if you please, in the most democratic community on earth; but, so 
far from being detested or despised, the trooper is a universal favourite, 
welcome in every log cabin and greatly desired as a guest. Canada is 
certainly the wildest country in the world, but the Canadian frontier life 
differs from everything of the kind on record, in that throughout the whole 
area of the Forest and the Plains no man ever carries a weapon for self- 
defence. It is quite enough for the Mounted Police to carry revolvers, and 
Dawson City, the vortex of the gold fever, is as peaceful as an English 
country village. | 

Everybody is informed that blizzards are dangerous because the snow- 
dust flies in clouds before the wind; but who should know, who has not felt 
the great dry cold, how, bearded and maned with ice, one breathes the 
delicious, intoxicating air, every vein tingling to the racing blood, the brain 
clear with a new vigour, the nerve keen with delight. There is the perfect 
happiness of perfect health which never reaches the people who live in 
cities. 

I have spoken of Klondike travel by the rivers, Klondike travel over the 
long, white snows, and yet there is still another of Klondike travel—the 
muddy way of the trails. The way of the endless paths through the forest, 
the way of the Dalton trail, no longer than England; the way of the 
Ashcroft trail, eleven hundred miles from the railway to the source of the 
Yukon, which is still six hundred miles from Dawson City; the way of the 
Edmonton trail, which is a myth in unexplored country, and would be 
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fifteen hundred miles long from point to point if it really existed. These 
are the routes of the pack trains along a string of mud-holes walled by 
inpenetrable bush. The pack train is like a ship in the midst of the sea, 
making its lonely voyage, faring long distances with cargo from some base 
of supplies. 

It is doubtful whether the day’s work of a pack outfit has ever been 
described in an English journal, for the subject 1s remote, and only an 
actual packer is competent to tell the story. Take, then, a typical pack 
train with an American owner, a Mexican cargador or master, a crew of 
four packers, white and half-breed, one of whom serves as_ horse-wrangler 
with charge of the herd, a negro cook, fifty mules or horses, carrying say 
forty riggings (sets of harness), and a total cargo of three to five tons of 
provisions for the Klondike. 

The camp is astir at three o’clock, the horse-wrangler and all hands 
probably out searching for the horses through thick jungle in utter darkness. 
The horses have fed on bush grass until midnight, slept an hour or two, and 
are now travelling three miles an hour in hope of never seeing the face of 
man again. Captured after a search of hours, which may extend to days, 
the herd is driven home to camp. As the animals are still half-wild, a 
‘‘corrall ’’ or enclosure has been thrown up overnight, in which now, after 
breakfast, with gentle stealth the cargador and his crew proceed to catch 
each animal separately. The scene is apt to become as wild and exciting 
as a circus on fire. Ultimately, the horses are all tied up with hackamores 
(or headstalls) and head-ropes. The cargo lies cpposite the camp-fire in a 
long heap under canvas covers, while round it in a crescent stand the forty 
piles of harness, the ‘“‘riggings.”” Each horse in turn is led up to its 
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rigging by the cargador 
and his off man. The off 
man blinds the horse 
with a handkerchief, 
while the cargador ex- 
amines its back for sores, 
then slips on the sweat 
pad, a piece of canvas. 
Next, he puts on the 
thick blanket, and on 
a | ” o this the corona, a little 
- Tw Jee piece of carpet. On 
a ees this comes the main 
. a —— rigging, the apparejo (pro- 
, , nounced apparaho), a 
See | ‘ massive pair of square 
leather.bags, ribbed with 
willow twigs and stuffed 
full of swamp hay, 
Loading a pack-horse. altered now to ensure 
| it from further galling 
some tender spot under the withers. On the top is laid the sovran 
helmo, a piece of canvas stiffened at each end with a stick, and_ the 
whole is made fast by passing around the horse a broad canvas cincha 
or girth, which is hauled taut—very taut, by means of a leather thong 
gliding on two rings, with a purchase like the very grip of death. 
It is called the ‘‘dead immortal sinch.’’ The animal groans fervently 
at this stage of its sorrows. Now comes the sling-rope, which is 
made into a basket hitch to receive the near and off loads of sacks 
or cases weighted to the strength of the horse, and each lashed up 
already with a wonderful double purchase knot. Over the whole is 
now thrown a large canvas cover. But, as to the ‘‘diamond hitch” 
which is finally used to rope horse, rigging, and cargo into one com- 
pact parcel, there is no need to describe that. No sailor could 
explain it, and the knowledge of how to “throw” it is a profession 
paid at skilled labour rates. The process is complete at last, and 
will have to be repeated, perhaps four or five times in course of the day, if 
the animal bucks or tangles itself in the bush to spite mankind. 

When the loading is all finished each man saddles his horse, the owner 
goes on ahead to scout for the next night camp-ground, the cook mounts 
and leads off the bell mare which carries his *‘ kitchen boxes,” the pack 
animals fall in, single file, led away by the jangling bell, the packers drive 
bunches of half a dozen, leading the most refractory horses, one man 
lingers to make the camp search, while the cargador superintends the whole 
performance. So begins the day’s march at a walk, a score of weary 
miles all hills and mud-holes, with perhaps a river in the way which will 
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require the building of a raft to float the cargo. It takes a day for a pack 
train to negotiate a river. All through the long hours the packers are 
incessantly at work, screaming objurgations if a horse dares give so much 
as a look towards the bush grass, driving an animal out of a mud-hole where 
it has laid down meek, but determined to drown, reloading cargo after 
every debauch of every wretched pack beast. There is no halt for dinner. 
Sooner or later the Owner, the Boss, appears ahead by the trail side 
announcing some opening in the bush as big as a ball-room. Then the 
cook leads the bell mare to where the Boss has lit the fire, and they two 
unload the bell mare. For the next hour or so the pack team keeps 
straggling home in small sections, the Cargador last of all with a mare 
called Jones obviously dying. He is afoot, his saddle horse bearing Jones’s 
road, and he says things in Spanish, French, and American, which would 
shock even Wormwood Scrubbs. The sun is setting, the horses are out in 
the bush getting lost for ever, supper is served—tea, fresh bread hot from 
the frying pan, bacon, beans—and tobacco. The stars are lighting in the 
rose glow of the dusk, each man gets up from his place by the fire, rigs his’ 
own little sail house over his saddle and bedding, crawls in, pulls the hole 
in after him, and is seen nomore. There, that is the way of the pack 
train, of the forest ship with its crew of sailor - cowboys, wildly 
picturesque in dress, in bearing, and especially in language. These are the 
aristocracy of the great trail, the men who can hunt, break, load and 
drive a wild horse; but 
there are thousands of 
other people on the trail 
with outfits of two or 
three men and half a 
dozen weary, sore-backed 
horses. Here are cow- 
boys, splendidly armed 
and mounted, driving 
beef cattle, gigantic 
miners from Australia, 
Nova Scotia, and the 
Alleghanies, Western 
prospectors, Eastern ten- 
derfeet, English gentle- 
men, niggers, Jews, 
assorted heathen, all 
bound for the golden 
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men upon Dawson City—will be remembered mainly as an awful tragedy. 
The Edmonton and Copper River routes were actually unexplored for 
hundreds of miles; the Ashcroft overland route has proved absolutely 
impracticable for any large number of men; the White Mountain passes 
have only been conquered at a cost of hundreds of lives; horrible catas- 
trophes without number have enhanced the old time terrors of the Upper 
Lewes; while everywhere hunger, scurvy, and freezing have claimed the 
weaker men and disabled the strong. But to death by drowning, starving, 
freezing, and disease, death by avalanche and in the crevasses of stupendous 
glaciers, and death by the burning or foundering of coffin ships, must be 
added the unspeakable disgrace of the frontier towns under United States 
jurisdiction. There the civic corporations were gangs of desperadoes, the 
authorities were such gentlemen as Swiftwater Bill and Soapy Smith, the 
United States officials were bribed confederates, the common episodes of 
the streets were swindling, robbery,and murder. An ordinary war is waged 
at a trifling loss of life compared with the rush to the Klondike. And 
added to the whole mortality is the fact that not ten per cent. of the 
hundred thousand Argonauts escape being entirely ruined. 

On crowded trail and roaring stream, with tramp of horses and the 
sound of oars, men seek the uttermost fastnesses of the world. The camp 
fire calls with its welcome of flaming light, axes ring in the woods, the 
water runs milk white from the miner’s sluice. The mighty Frontier, 
savage, beautiful, wonderful, with gifts of glowing health and fierce delight 
of life, her atmosphere of gorgeous romance and alluring incentive of 
danger, calls men from street and ferm, to leave behind them mothers, 
children, wives. The Frontier calls and the world is all forgotten, for the 
love of the Frontier passcth the love of women. 





BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


HE, ‘TRAGEDY -OF THE. HAMPER. 


NDER all her trials, only twice or thrice have I known Mrs. 
| | Bantock fail to retain complete control of her naturally spirited, 
but patiently schooled temper; only once have I known _ her 
administer a physical rebuke. It is a bitter memory of my life 

that of this unique event I myself was the unhappy cause. 

In spite of Mrs. Bantock’s beautifully robust appearance, she has told 
me that she does not enjoy absolutely perfect health. She has to be 
extremely careful. It is imperative that she should have nine hours sleep 
and a certain amount of gentle exercise every day. And, above all, her 
doctor insists that it is absolutely necessary for her to have a generous and 
nourishing diet. She is indifferent to material things (as one would expect 
from her lofty principles and spiritual nature), and she does not care what 
she eats, but her doctor gives emphatic orders that her food must be 
elaborate, to tempt her appetite, and perfectly cooked, and that she must 
take it at strictly regular hours. Her tea and toast at half-past eight, her 
substantial breakfast at nine, her sandwiches at twelve, her lunch of several 
courses at two, her tea with something solid at five, her dinner (one of the 
very best in London) at a quarter to eight, and her light and wholesome 
supper at eleven, are all part of a carefully thought-out and rigorous treat- 
ment. As a consequence, meals are a solemn occasion in the Bantock 
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family, and theirs is the most punctual house I know. Mrs. Bantock does 
not mind anticipating the due time of a meal, as when she has to dine earlier 
than usual to go to the theatre, but to have one later than usual is injurious 
and even dangerous to her system. So far as it is possible, again, she has 
to avoid dining, or even lunching, at houses where it is not certain the food 
will be unexceptionable. All this, as she assures me, is a great nuisance to 
her; she hates to be troubled with such trifles, and would be thankful 
enough for a crust and a glass of water. The doctor, however, is adamant 
on the subject. I have to make this matter clear, that the gravity of the 
lamentable event I am going to record may be properly appreciated. 

The Bantocks took a house in Scotland one summer, and hospitably 
asked me to stay a fortnight with them. At that time Ethel Bantock had a 
fancy to learn Latin, and I was glad to be of some assistance to her in the 
task. Well, one morning, I was looking over an exercise she had written, 
the other men being out fishing, when Mrs. Bantock entered the library. 
She said she had just remembered a promise to go and lunch with Mrs. 
Dunlop, a neighbour, and Ethel was to come with her. Ethel begged to be 
excused ; she had a headache, and disliked Mrs. Dunlop. Mrs. Bantock 
said somebody must go; she hated driving alone, and besides, the coachman 
being the only available man-servant, somebody must go to open gates. 
Ethel suggested that J should go, and finally I had the honour to be chosen. 

Now, the Dunlops’ place was a two hours’ drive away, over a sparsely 
inhabited and rather desolate country. Something had happened to the 
open carriage, and, the day being extremely hot, we went in a one-horse 
wagonette, since the brougham was too stuffy. There were three of us, Mrs. 
Bantock, the coachman, and I. We started about twelve o'clock, and all 
went well for half the distance. Mrs. Bantock had taken a novel to read, 
but the road was too rough, and she occasionally spoke to me: she was ina 
cheerful mood, and I enjoyed the drive very much. But when we had gone 
for about an hour, the horse fell suddenly lame—dead lame, and could not 
go on. Mrs. Bantock rated the coachman soundly, as he deserved, and 
enquired what was to be done. The coachman was of opinion that the horse 
could not drag the load, even at a walk, without injury to itself, and it was 
a valuable animal. Then, gradually, the whole horror of the situation came 
upon us. It was a desolate country, as I have said. There was not a house 
anywhere near. It was one o’clock. For Mrs. Bantock to walk seven or 
eight miles on a hot day was out of the question. But before the coachman 
or I could go back to the house, or on to the Dunlops’, procure a fresh con- 
veyance, bring it back, and Mrs. Bantock could be brought finally to one or 
the other house, it would be nearly four o’clock, half-past three at the 
earliest, even if she were to walk until she was met. And the doctor had 
ordered her—the idea of ordering Mrs. Bantock seems a paradox, almost 
indecent, but it is the usual phrase—never, on any account, to lunch 
a minute later than two o'clock! Mrs. Bantock and I looked at one 
another: blank impotence was on our faces. 

“We shall starve!” said Mrs. Bantock. It was characteristic of her 
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kindly nature that she included me in the visitation, though, in fact, my 
anxiety was entirely on her account. The tragic sentence fell passionately 
on the air; I had no reply. 

The coachman suggested that the best course would be for him to lead 
the horse and the wagonette back to the house, and return as quickly as 
possible with the pony-chaise. I think he was glad to go; Mrs. Bantock 
had rebuked him with some severity. So he went, with orders that lunch 
was to be kept, and I remained in attendance on his mistress. It is remark- 
able that she wasted no idle words in lamentation or regret; with a face of 
calm, though bitter resolution she walked, her novel in her hand, to the little 
wood which was beside the road. Fortunately, the root of a tree made a 
natural seat on which, with the help of the carriage rug, it was found 
possible to make her tolerably comfortable. I sat on the ground at her 
feet, and watched the wagonette till it had passed out of sight down the hill. 
She began to read in silence. I felt very awkward, I confess ; consolation 
was impossible, and I could think of nothing to say. But presently an idea 
occurred to me, one of those flashes which light a gloomy situation as the 
lightning a murky land- 
scape. I remembered 
that from the road, some 
two miles back, I had 
seen a prosperous-looking 
farm house. Surely it 
would be_ possible to 
procure some food there! 
At once I mentioned the 
idea to Mrs. Bantock. 
Her equanimity had been 
greatly tried, and_ she 
seemed to be angry with 
me for not having thought 
of it before—I know it 
was a very stupid lapse 
on my part. However— 
‘*Go at once,” she said ; 
“bring any thing they’ve 
got that’s eatable. Make 
haste!’’ And then, with 
the thoughtfulness for 
others which never 
deserts her, she added: 
“I’m so glad you'll get 
some lunch after all.’’ 
Not a thought for her- 
self! 

I started at a_ brisk My toot caught. 
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walk, and she called after me, ‘‘ Hurry !” in that authoritative tone which 
no wise person ever resists. I broke into a run down the hill. It was 
a very hot day, the sun was quite malignant, but, in my zeal, I think I 
must have done those two miles and a half in half an hour. I arrived 
at the farm, fatigued, and in a disgusting state of heat, and, after some 
difficulty with a couple of sheep dogs, succeeded in knocking at the door. 
Fortunately, the farmer’s wife was at home, and proved herself a kind 
and sympathetic person. She was well provided with food. There 
was a cold chicken in the house, and of this she made some pleasant-looking 
sandwiches ; she added two hard boiled eggs, some cut bread and butter, 
and some short-bread. _So far, excellent. The question of drink raised a 
difficulty, however. The doctor, I knew, had ordered Mrs. Bantock to 
drink champagne at lunch, but, of course, that could not be had. The 
farmer’s wife had milk, beer, and whiskey—that was all. Finally, I decided 
to take a bottle of milk and some whiskey and water in abottle—the latter in 
case Mrs. Bantock, after the trouble she had gone, and was going, through, 
night wish for a stimulant, even of that coarse kind, in the absence of any 
other. The bottles were packed on the top of the food in a little hamper, 
which was carefully tied with string, and, with an injunction from the 
farmer’s wife to handle it with caution, I set out on my return journey. 

It was not an agreeable journey. The sun, as I have said, was blazing, 
the road was dusty and chiefly up hill, the hamper was heavy and extremely 
awkward to carry. I was stimulated by the thought that, if I made great 
haste, Mrs. Bantock might yet have some lunch not long after her usual 
time, so I made what haste I could, running whenever there was an interval 
of down-hill, but I confess that, in my weakness, I almost cursed the day that 
Iwas born. For one moment, I was tempted to think that the trial was 
mine rather than Mrs. Bantock’s, but I remembered, in shame, the greater 
delicacy of her frame and the danger to her system, and hurried on. 
Presently, I entertained the idiotic idea that I might make a short cut 
across country, and diverged from the road. Three misadventures punished 
the folly. The first was unimportant—a mere scare from another couple of 
sheep dogs. The other two were more serious, and, indeed, one or both of 
them must have caused the horrible catastrophe to which my narrative is 
hurrying. I had to scale a low stone wall; I balanced the hamper on the 
top, but, as Iswung over, my foot caught it, and it rolled with me to the 
ground. Further on, I had to jump a stream; I slipped on the further side. 
and fell headlong, the hamper striking against a stone. Breathlessly, | 
picked it up, and hurried on. I panted, I stumbled, but on, on I hurried, 
regained the road, and felt with joy I must be near the goal. 

At length, covered with mud and dust and perspiration, I reached the 
brow of the hill, and was refreshed by the sight of Mrs. Bantock, leaning 
back against the tree and reading her novel; she looked very cool and 
comfortable. When she saw me, she took off her gloves in preparation for the 
lunch, and graciously came a step or two to meet me. At first, she rebuked 
my slowness, but her vein of humour never deserts her, even in the keenest 


The severest slap on the face that I remember. 
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trial, and when she saw my dreadful state, flushed, fiery-red as I was, and 
with my knickerbockers and stockings a mass of oozy mud from the stream, 
she laughed heartily and good-humouredly at my plight. She asked me 
what I had got, and when I told her, ‘‘Oh, come,” she said, ‘that’s 
capital!” and, again not thinking of herself, she added: ‘‘I’m so glad—I 
was afraid you’d feel the want of lunch—you’re a splendid forager!”’ 
Gratified by the compliment, I placed the hamper on the root of the tree, 
undid the string, and opened the lid. 

I can hardly bear to tell you what Isaw. So long as I live, waking or 
sleeping, it will haunt me. Both bottles were broken ; sandwiches, eggs, 
bread and butter, short-bread, everything was saturated with milk and 
whiskey-and-water. There was a terrible silence. I did not dare to look 
Mrs. Bantock in the face ; nervously I watched her action as she took up a 
sandwich, looked at it, smelt, it, and threw it back in the basket. She did 
not speak, but in a moment I had received the severest slap on the face and 
ear that I remember. 

What isa slap on the face? It is nothing, and surely an offender 
should be glad if he may—by so quickly ended a punishment—so purge his 
offence. Besides, it argued some intimacy between us. I am sure Mrs. 
Bantock would not have slapped me if she had not regarded me as a friend. 
But, for a second, my only idea was the pain; it hurt very much. The 
remembrance flashed through my brain that Mrs. Bantock, as a girl, had 
done gymnastics ; her arm was strong; she wore many fings, and they, in 
particular, hurt me. We stood in silence another moment. I took a fleeting 
glance at Mrs. Bantock; she was slightly flushed, and was looking again into 
the hamper. The tension was terrible; I almost wished that she would 
slap me again to break it. 

Presently she spoke: “If it had only been the milk! I think I could 
have eaten them. But whiskey—didn’t you know that I loathe whiskey ? I 
suppose you brought it for yourself.” |The reproach was a little cruel and 
unmerited, but I did not dare to reply to it. Istammered apologies for my 
carelessness. Mrs. Bantock did not reply to them, but presently, with an 
effort of which few men and women would have been capable, she recovered 
her philosophic calm. ‘‘ Take that thing away,” she said. I removed the 
hamper, and she sat down on the root again, and resumed her novel. It 
was wonderful to see such resignation. 

But I was horribly nervous. I did not dare to speak; I did not know 
what to do. I stood foolishly, and soon she looked up and said: ‘‘ You may 
as well sit down.” It was a kind thought; I sat down on the grass. At 
that time I would have given the world for something to distract my 
thoughts ; a popular novel would have been a priceless boon. Time passed 
on leaden feet. At length, after what seemed a year, the pony-chaise 
arrived, and Mrs. Bantock rose, still in silence. There was room only for 
two in it, and the coachman was wanted to look after the lame horse at the 
house. So I had to walk, Mrs. Bantock kindly expressing regret at the 
circumstance. [left the hamper—cursing it, I am afraid, in my heart—at 
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the farm on the way, and reached the house about five o’clock, footsore, and 
with a heart most sore as well; I did not know if I was still in disgrace. 

On this point, my friend, with her angelic kindness, soon relieved me. 
I ate some cold meat in the dining-room, and, too sad to go into the drawing- 
room where I heard voices, I went to the deserted library, and sat with my 
face buried in my hands. __ Presently, some one entered ; I looked up, and 
Mrs. Bantock stood before me, smiling a sweet smile of forgiveness. Her 
first words were kind and reassuring. ‘I’m afraid you must be dreadfully 
tired after your walk,” she said. I said it was nothing, and renewed my 
apologies about the hamper. So entirely had she overcome her just resent- 


ment that she laughed. ‘‘ Of course,” she said, ‘I was in fun when I 
pretended to be angry.” With such admirable tact she spared my feelings, 
and never once did she allude to the hamper again. _—_ Hers 1s the goodness 


which not only forgives, but forgets. 
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WENTY years ago, James Jewitt started his career as a trainer of 
race-horses, and his patron and friend was at that time, and still 
is, Captain Machell. In those days, steeplechasing was the gallant 
Captain’s hobby, but it was for other patrons that the stable pro- 

duced two Grand National winners in Royal and Seaman. In 1876, the 
year Regal won, Jewitt rode the favourite, Chandos, who was unlucky and 
broke down in the race. In 1882, another triumph awaited the stable; this 
was the victory of Seaman who was ridden by his owner, Lord Manners. 
The training establishment during that time was at Kentford, four miles 
from Newmarket, and among the patrons were Messrs. J. B. Leigh and 
C. J. Blake. The circle became enlarged by the marriage of Mr. Jewitt some 
fifteen years ago, and, in 1889, Mr. H. McCalmont became a patron. A 
move was now made to Bedford Cottage, Newmarket, where the owners 
and trainer formed a very happy family. Every joy and success, good 
fortune and misfortune, was shared by Mr. Jewitt and his faithful friends ; 
the good luck of the one brought as much satisfaction to the other, and the 
one to whom Fate offered the cold shoulder received the keen sympathy 
of the others. Harmony and unity of purpose reigned uninterruptedly 
in the select little circle at Bedford Cottage, and Mr. Jewitt should 
well feel proud of the appreciation he can boast of from his admiring 
patrons. 

A perfect judge of horseflesh, and possessing the power of exercising the 
keenest foresight in matters of great moment, the famous trainer, in 
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addition to these virtues, exhibits a manner so refined and so full of tact 
that, in combination with his wide-world experience, he can present himself 
to the world as a pattern which others of his calling would do well to copy. 

And now, alas! like a thief in the night, an illness has come upon him 
and has robbed him of his strength. Those limbs, made strong by the 
glorious breath of the Downs, have become weak, and that physical fitness 
which men in the prime of life think it good to have lived for has now 
become obscured. The cheery voice has now become dulled, and the face, 
_though calm in its content, has struggled to cast aside the firm grip of 
sickness. The master of Bedford Cottage, who loved his profession, has 
proclaimed to the sporting world his inability to pursue it, and owners, 
trainers, racehorses, and racecourses will be the poorer by a good deal. The 
greatest wrench of all is the breaking up of the happy family at home and 
the passing away of great friends. Captain Machell, after earnest but vain 
entreaties to Mr. Jewitt to continue his work, has been compelled to with- 
draw some of his horses, and likewise Mr. McCalmont. The stables will in 
all probability change hands, and courtyard and paddock will resound with 
strange voices directed by a new master. The successor of these stables 
should certainly be a matter of election; the candidates should be put to 
the popular vote, in order 
that the residents of New- 
market might feel sure that 
the high pinnacle of fame 
which Bedford Cottage has 
reached should in no way 
degenerate. 

Mr. Jewitt, in his illness, 
has one friend who will 
never leave him—bis wife. 
In her, he has a devoted 
nurse and a loving com- 
panion, also a woman who 
is a ray of glad sunshine 
wherever she goes. Her 
presence in the sick room 
possesses more cure than 
the highly-tested skill of 
physicians and __ trained 
nurses, and it is through 
her happy disposition that 
the patient has no cares. 
Mrs. Jewitt has five 
children, and affords a 
delightful picture of a 
young English matron. In 
each of these children are Mr. James Jewitt and his youngest son. 
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Sa all her ambitions stored, 
Se and proud is she of her 
| two eldest sons, Jack 

and Bobby. Jack, the 

eldest, is the godson 
of Captain Machell, 
and has entered 
upon his first term 

at Rugby. He 
does not appear to 
inherit the great love 

of horses so much 
as Bobby, and the 
second son has arranged 
to follow his father’s 
calling. If natural 
talent goes for any- 
thing, then Bobby has 
already made his mark. 
A horse once seen he 
never forgets, and this 
faculty he had developed 
as soon as his lips could 
form themselves to say 
“boo.” History relates 
how, one morning on the 

Heath, he was out riding escorted 

by his father when the pair 
came across a group of famous 
horses, which included Isinglass and 
Suspender. The name of each horse 
was casually mentioned, and the group was eventually transferred to 
canvas. The boy was taken to see the picture which was barely finished, 
and, of his own accord, named the horses which his father had so in- 
cidentally told him. It is needless to add that the artist, Mr. G. D. 
Giles, had not then inscribed the names of his chosen group. 

That Mrs. Jewitt is a woman of much taste can be seen by the sur- 
roundings in which she lives. The rooms do not overflow with that 
prodigality of horse-flesh which the homes of famous trainers generally 
boast of; and in the drawing-room of Bedford Cottage, I doubt if there 
is a single picture of the racehorse. Engravings and landscapes by well- 
known artists take their place, and the room, with its china and 
draperies, is full of charm. Again, in the study, more engravings appear, 
and only here and there is the inevitable racer. The dining-room, how- 
ever, is always memorable for an oil-painting of Isinglass with T. Loates 
riding, and on the sideboard stands a trophy which at once attracts, 






Mrs. Jewitt and her two eldest sons. 
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to wit, the Steward’s Cup. Mr. Jewitt, only this year, won the prize with 
Altesse, a game little mare which, though fancied by her owner, was not 
trusted by the racing public. In the hands of M. Cannon, who is in 
great demand for the stables, she started at the remunerative odds of 10 
to 1 and, from start to finish, won the race outright. 

The entrance of the house is noticeable for its cosy hall, where a picture 
of Mr. Jewitt’s youngest son and great pet, Derry, hangs conspicuously. 
In the front of the house is an acre or more of beautifully-kept lawn, and 
immediately adjoining this are the stables. Architecturally speaking, they 
can claim little that is striking, except, perhaps, a majestic tower, 
and from this all the water for the stables is filtered by steam and pumped ; 
beyond this, the area is decidedly limited and the courtyards can boast of 
nothing as to size. Yet the space devoted to them is made the most of. The 
boxes are of a spacious width and length, and the stalls are quite excellent ; 
in fact, a racehorse could hardly find more comfortable quarters. The 
greatest horse which has been trained here is Isinglass, who is now at 
the_stud at Cheveley Park, the Newmarket .residence of Mr. McCalmont. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr. Alfred Watson’s summary of this great 
horse in his admirable book, ‘“‘ The Turf.’ He says :— 

“Whilst La Fléche and Orme were running their three-year-old races, 
a two-year-old, named Isinglass, was gradually making a reputation which 
was somewhat grudgingly accorded him. Race-goers were curiously slow 
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to recognise the merit of Isinglass, 
who, however, did everything that was 
asked of him as a two-year-old. He 
was one of those horses of which it 
is said that they would ‘make a race 
with a donkey’; he accomplished 
what was necessary, but wasted no ex- 
ertion. That index of public opinion, 
the ring, continually showed that Isin- 
glass was not properly appreciated ; 
however, he won the New Stakes, at 
Ascot, and went into winter quarters 
with an unbeaten certificate. Next year 
he came out for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, which he won easily enough ; 
he won the Derby, the St. Leger, 
and, again, throughout the season, 
did everything he was asked to do. 
That he could beat Ladas in the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes at the Newmarket 
July meeting was, next year, deemed incredible by the supporters of Lord 
Rosebery’s colt, but there was no sort of doubt about the result when it 
came to racing, and, in fact, Isinglass only once met with defeat—in the 
Lancashire Plate, when he failed to give the weight to Raeburn ; this, 
however, doubtless being because he was a horse who hated to make his 
own running, and his little jockey, T. Loates, could not persuade him to 
go on in front. It is no disparagement to Loates, in the face of the colt’s 
succession of victories, in which that jockey always rode him, to say that 
a longer-legged horseman would have shown off Isinglass to much better 
advantage than he was able to do. The result of his career, which ended 
in a victory in the Ascot Cup, was that Isinglass won in stakes the largest 
sum ever gained by a single horse, £57,195, the produce of eleven victories 
in the twelve races in which he took part. Details are here tabulated :— 


£ 
1892. Two-Year-Old Plate ih Be ey 196 





Mr. H. McCalmont, owner of Isinglass. 


J New Stakes, Ascot 2,006 
a Middle Park Plate 2,375 
1893. Newmarket Stakes 3;795 
- Two Thousand Guineas 4,250 
* The Derby ... ~ 55525 
‘ The St. Leger Si 5,300 
1894. Prince of Wales’ Stakes ... I0,gII 
Eclipse Stakes * 9,285 
‘i Jockey Club Stakes IT,302 
1895. Gold Cub, Ascot 2,250 





£57,195” 
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Till quite lately, Portmarnock was the proud possessor of the box 
formerly inhabited by Isinglass, but since the withdrawal of Captain 
Machell’s horses, the son of Gallinule and Sleeping Beauty has been 
transferred to Mr. W. T. Robinson’s care at Foxhill. In another spacious 
box Knight of the Thistle reigns, but this classic horse has been a sore 
disappointment. The last race he won was the Royal Hunt Cup, 1897, 
but in 1898 he sadly diminished his reputation. Five times did the 
unworthy Knight carry Cannon, but that jockey always found him lacking. 
It would have been interesting to have discovered whether the American 
jockey, Sloan, by his w hispering ways, would have changed the result. 

The majority of horses in training are yearlings, and here and there a 
few two-year-olds, which are the property of Mr. McCalmont. The yearlings 
can all point to Isinglass as their sire, and it is safe to prophesy they will 
be heard of again. They excel in good looks, and it is much to be regretted 
that a filly by Isinglass and Glare should have had the misfortune to lose its 
left eye from the kick of its dam. Curiously enough, the name of this 
little creature is Glass Eye. 

Altesse was not to be seen, Mr. Jewitt having sold her, but others of the 
flesh, viz., Leggan Hall, Amphitheatre, and Templecombe, were among 
those exercising in the paddock. 

A couple of great horses of the past, Seabreeze and Ravensbury, are 
worthy of men- 
tion. The Duke 
of Portland’s 
Ayrshire suc- 
cumbed to Sea- 
breeze, whilst 
Ravensbury, 
purchased late 
in his racing 
career by Cap- 
tain Machell, ran 
second to Isin- 
glass in the 
Two Thousand 
Guineas, the 
Derby, and St. 
Leger. To quote 
Mr. Watson, ‘‘It 
was very bad 
luck for Mr. C. 
D. Rose, the 
owner of  Ra- 
vensbury, that 
his colt should 
have been born Knight of the Thistle. 
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in the same year as Mr. McCalmont’s 
well-nigh invincible animal, as Ra- 
vensbury was constantly meeting him, 
and invariably running second or 
third. Supposing that Isinglass had 
been out of the way, that his dam 
had not been bought for the nine- 
teen sovereigns given for her, and 
that Isinglass had never been born, 
Ravensbury would have made a great 
name for himself.” Humewood, 
winner of the Caesarewitch, and 
Kilwarlin, who won the St. Leger, 
were also among the early triumphs. 

A special portion of the stables 
is reserved for the trainer’s hacks, and 
there is one which the residents - of 
Newmarket know as the Black Jack. 
This quadruped is a univeral favourite 
and his master is his best friend. 
Photographs of the pair are con- 
stantly being produced, and the animal 


lacks nothing of the pleasures which a favourite, be he man or animal, 
always commands. 


are various buildings: 


Across the yard 
the first of 


interest is the Grinding House, and 
it is through this department that all 
the corn and oats, &c., pass ere 
they are stored away and by degrees 
got ready for use. On the same side is 
the weighing room, where the lads in 
the event of an important trial first 
weigh out, and, close by, two very 
elaborate harness rooms meet the 
eye. In quick rotation follow the 
drying room, the lads’ bedrooms, and 
the quarters of the head-men. Away 
to the right is situated the paddock 
and here several tiny lads are seen 
astride some yearlings of various tem- 
peraments. Newmarket is alive with 
these striplings, and a busy morning on 
the Heath will convince casual visitors 
that their numbers are legion. Their 
weight is hardly determined by stones 
when they first find themselves on a 





J. Dalton. 
The light-weight jockey of Bedford Cottage. 
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horse, and it is better to state the number of pounds; it sounds more 
natural. A season or two later finds them little changed, except that 
their features have become sharpened, their eyes more alert, and their 
limbs more firm with muscular hardness. A few seasons more,’ say 
two or three, and they have reached the age when trainers are on the 
watch, when owners want a capable light weight, and when the small 
circle of jockeys sees a fresh face among them. How many, we may 
well ask, of all that great army of small, very small, stable lads really 
join the select band of recognised jockeys? One in a thousand and 
no more. It is only one ina thousand who can show judgment in pace, 
and who can manage by strong arms the erratic temper of nervous race- 
horses. To nurse these finely-bred animals at tediously delayed starts, to 
follow the elaborate instructions of patron and trainer, and to compete 
against trained and seasoned riders, are but a few of the difficulties to be 
battled with by young apprentices. To those who can show the greatest 
patience and the greatest skill immediate success is waiting. 

In the Bedford Cottage stables, J. Dalton is the light-weight jockey, and, 
blessed with a strong arm and a good head, he should soon prove himself 
invaluable. That he is quite a clever light-weight is fully recognised ; that 
his time has-not yet come is unfortunate. The complaint of the present 
day owner is the paucity of these smart light-weights, and they are right. 
But here is one sadly overlooked, and the patron who finds out the lad’s 
value will be glad indeed. Possessed of a bracing nerve anda determination 
to succeed, little Dalton will soon prove himself worthy of his calling. His 
chance is still before him, and there is no reason for despair. When it does 
arrive—unexpectedly probably—it will be seized greedily, so greedily that 
even the most subtle will not snatch it from its jealous guardian. 

Visits to racing stables, like all other good things, have an end, and it 
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Ravensbury in training. 


was a pleasure to have seen the home of the trainer of Isinglass. It was 
melancholy, however, to ponder over the illness of that great horseman, and 
the disruption of the happy family. It was sad to think that the fame of 
success had reached its end. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE.—Since the above was written, Captain Beatty, the well-known 
gentleman rider, has taken over Mr. Jewitt’s establishment. The whole is under Captain 
Machell’s supervision, and, together with Mr. McCalmont, the two patrons are keeping on 
their horses as before. 


TOLLIT’S MISFORTUNE. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG, DUDLEY HARDY, AND S. H. SIME. 
PART I. 


ALWAYS thought Tollit was a fool about women, but I was not sure 
| of it till he told me he was going to marry her. | 
He had shown me her photograph and I had liked it, only she 
was far too pretty for Tollit. 

Tollit is the sort of man who should marry a sensible girl, between plain 
and pretty, a girl with more than a common share of every-day common 
sense, with a keen eye to economy and a moderate appetite. 

You will know presently why I make a point of a moderate appetite, 
and I shall not have got very far on in this story without letting the reason 
appear plainly. 

Tollit is a great artist—at least, all his friends think so, and he himself 
has never been heard to deny it. The public, however, have not yet woke 
up to the fact: his pictures are yearly sent back unhung from the exhibitions, 
and his work and his name are of no interest at all to the great West-end 
dealers. 

We all give advice to Tollit, for he always asks for it, and it is pro- 
verbially a pleasant thing to give away. He says :— 

‘‘ Now, my dear fellow, what do you think? I want to be guided in 
this matter entirely by what you say.” 

This he says to all of us separately, or to all of us collectively, if we happen 
to be together, but, as he always ends by taking his own way, his confidence 
does not amount to much of a compliment. 

When he was painting his great and successful picture, ‘‘ Wotan’s Fare- 
well to the Warrior Maiden Briinnhild,” the only one which was ever hung 
on the walls of the Academy, and which now hangs on the walls of his 
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bedroom (not to deter visitors to his studio by the sight of an unsold 
master-piece), there were two points which vexed his soul: Should Wotan 
be armed with a sword ora hammer? Five of his friends decided for a 
sword, as the more common and the more heroic weapon for a warrior god, 
one of us (we, his friends, are six in all), the sixth—a common-place person— 
said, ‘‘As Wotan is only saying good-bye to Briinnhild, why should he be 
armed ?”’ 

Tollit smiled. “He is not merely saying good-bye to Briinnhild, and 
you seem to forget that the weapon of Wotan is a hammer, a long-handled 
hammer. I suppose you have heard of Wotan’s hammer ?”’ 

‘* Wasn't it Thor’s?”’ 

‘‘ Thor may have had his hammer, too—probably had. It wasa favourite 
weapon in those old times, but I am thinking of Wotan’s hammer.” 

Wotan, accordingly, appears in the great picture with a hammer. The 
circumstance led to eventual disaster. 

The other question was: Should Briinnhild be represented as of the tall, 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, Teutonic type ? 

We all six unanimously said, Yes.” 

Tollit thought not ‘If I make her a -beautiful, blue-eyed, Gretchen- 
like girl, with a single plait of golden hair hanging between her shoulders, 
how can I suggest her disobedience and abandonment of Wotan? Con- 
stancy and compliance are the strong points of every girl in the Fatherland 
with fair hair and blue eyes. How, then, can you ask me to introduce so 
monstrous an improbability into my picture as a fair and pretty Briinnhild ?”’ 

He therefore made Briinnhild a small, dark girl with a hooked nose. 
‘““You see, my dear friends,” said Tollit, ‘‘we must interpret these old 
world myths into the modern spirit.” 

This notion of the painter’s also led him to abandon the conventional 
flowing garments and to clothe his male and female figures in tight-fitting, 
almost tailor-made, clothes. ‘‘ Then again,” he asked ; ‘“‘ why should poets 
and painters place the German Walhalla among mountains? There are 
surely more plains than hills in Germany, and the Walhalla was probably 
pleasantly situated among flat green fields. 

This very original treatment of a great subject led, as I have hinted, 
to signal disaster, for Tollit’s picture had not been exhibited a week before 
there appeared a parody of it in ‘‘ Punch,” entitled, 

‘““No 451. Afternoon party at the Rectory—sunset effect. Croquet under 
difficulties. By Joseph Tollit.” 

In this very unfair parody, Wotan’s hammer appeared as the newest 
form of mallet in the hands of a prim curate, and the procession of 
weeping war-maidens took the shape of the usual preponderating crowd 
of young ladies in tailor-made dresses which is common at lawn tennis 
partics in the country. 

It was, as I have said, very unfair, but though the picture was ‘‘ Full of a 
beautiful directness and realism, inspired by a subtle tnsight, and distinctly 
douched to higher ethical issues,” as all six of us said and repeated whenever 
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we had a chance, the public laughed, the dealers and millionaires would 
not buy, and the picture came back and found its long home in ‘Tollit’s 
bedroom. 

Such is Tollit! A beautiful-souled enthusiast, who requires the advice 
of practical men of the world who wish him well. His genius would 
now be well before the public had he only condescended to listen to his 
friends. 

If he does not accept advice about his picture, is he likely to accept 
it about his wife ? 

The photograph was handed solemnly from one to the other of us, for 
we had all been invited to brandy and soda and consultation. 

‘* She is very beautiful,” I said, without enthusiasm ; ‘‘ exceedingly and 
wonderfully beautiful.” 

The other five nodded their heads in agreement with me. Tollit 
seemed to detect a slight note of disapproval. 

“Well,” he asked, “anything else ?” 

‘* She is certainly an exquisitely lovely woman,” I said, dispassionately— 
the others seemed to wish me to act as their spokesman—‘‘I never saw 
such large, expressive eyes; such perfect features; such a slight but 
exquisitely moulded figure; such a refined and... soulful...” 

‘“‘ Soulful is just the word .. ” said Tollit. 

‘“‘ Expression... but...” 

‘* But what ?” 3 

‘But isn’t she rather . . . well, rather thin?’’ In point of fact she 
carried attenuation to the point of apparent starvation. 

The five friends nodded in acquiescence with me. 

Tollit gave an odd, or rather an indirect, answer which puzzled us for a 
moment. 

‘She is the daughter,” he said, ‘‘ of a clergyman.” He added in the 
pause that ensued, ‘‘ Of a curate, and she is youngest of eight daughters.” 

‘“ Ah!” we all six said. 

The future happiness of our dear Tollit seemed to be so involved in the 
affair that I had no hesitation in asking : 

‘‘ Then I presume that the young lady is without any fortune ? ” 

‘* Do you think I should marry her if she had one?”’ said Tollit, with 
a fine indignation that did much honour to his heart and none at all to his 
head. 

‘“‘ But,” said I, “‘ I suppose you must have something to live on till you 
make your name and fame. She has no money, you say, and you make 
none. Where is the bread and butter to come from? ” 

Tollit smiled. “I knew you would come to that,” he said. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
tell you presently. Ask afew more obvious questions first and I’ll try to 
answer them.” 

‘‘Ts she as young as she looks ?” 

‘What the devil do you mean by that ?” asked Tollit, Haring up. 

‘‘Calm yourself, Tollit; you told me to ask questions. I only meant 
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that the phote- 
graph says nine- 
teen, but pray 
when did_ the 
sun make that 
statement? The 
photograph 
might have been 
taken nineteen 
years ago.” 

“It was only 
sent home yes- 
terday, and she 
is nineteen,’’ 
said Tollit, 
quite recovering 
his equanimity. 
** Go on.” 

“Is she as 
nice and clever 
as she looks?” 

“Nicer and 
cleverer.”’ 

‘‘Forgive me, 
Tollit, for asking 
such a personal question, but are you very much in love?” 

Tollit nodded. ‘‘ Awfully . . . Any more questions? Now, or never 
again.” 

‘““Temper? Is the temper good?” 

“Very good. Anything more?” 

‘“No, nothing. Now that we have eased our minds and asked you every- 
thing we can think of, keep your promise and tell us what you and the 
future Mrs. Tollit mean to live on?” 

‘* My art,” said Tollit. 

‘* Has it bought you bread and butter so far?” I asked, coldly. 

‘‘ Yes—or rather it has bought me bread—the butter has gone to pay for 
models. Without models a painter cannot stir a step, and models cost the 
eyes in your head. Now I suppose you see.” 

We were silent a moment, and then only half saw. 

‘“T suppose you mean that Mrs. Tollit will sit for you?” 

Tollit nodded. 

‘But surely you will still have to pay for your models of old men with 
beards, Teutonic warrior gods, witches, archangels, Christian martyrs, 
mediaeval saints, and Byzantine bishops’? —I had_ glanced along 
the unfinished canvases on the studio walls for materials for this 
catalogue. 
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‘I shall chietly paint single female figures,” said Tolhit lightly, ** and 
Mrs. ToNit will sit for them.’’ 

There was no logical answer to this absurd argument, and I said no 
more. = 

‘‘T shave already,” said Tollit, ‘‘ roughed her in charcoal as ‘ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,’ and he showed us a vigorous finished 
sketch in chalk, on brown paper. 

‘* Well done, Tollit!’? we all six said in a breath, for we really loved 
and admired his work. ‘‘ But where is the King ?” 

‘‘ King Cophetua is on his throne, where a King ought to be, and where 
some Kings can’t manage to stay—out of the picture. He is sitting just 
about where you are standing, and admiring the Beggar Maid on the lower 
steps of his throne.” — 

‘Poor girl!’ I said, forgetting for the moment that I-was criticising 
the figure of the future Mrs. Tollit ; ‘‘ she looks pretty hungry! One could 
almost count her ribs under those rags.” | 

‘“ Yes,” said Tollit, also forgetting the lover in the artist, ‘it is just the 
right degree of thinness; a little more would be starvation—a little less 
would not move to pity; and I can think already of a dozen other subjects 
where dear Maria’s exquisitely fine lines of angular attenuation will compose 
of themselves into pictures.” 

‘‘Forgive me, Tollit,” I said, ‘‘ for asking you one more question which 


I forgot just now. You said that your fiancée had a good temper. Has 
she also a good appetite ?”’ 
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‘“An excellent appetite,’ said Tollit, quite pleased at having once more 
to sing the praises of his beloved—‘‘ a good, young, healthy appetite! ”’ 

We, presently, all took our leave, after congratulations which, for my 
part, as I dwelt on Tollit’s last words, were not unmixed with forebodings. 


ParT II. 


In Bohemia, marriages are simple affairs, without marriage settlements, 
marriage trousseaux, marriage bells, or marriage marches, cakes, speeches, 
or breakfasts, and a week after the ceremony Tollit was hard at work on his 
picture. When I saw it it was a month later, and the painting was already 
in a forward state. Mrs. Tollit had sat day by day for the picture, Tollit 
told me. It was really growing into a grand work. 

‘But my dear Tollit,” I said, ‘‘why have you so departed from your 
original sketch? I almost preferred the angular lines in your sketch to 
these rounder ones, beautiful as they are. They were more suitable to the 
subject. Do you remember how you spoke of them as the fine lines of 
angular attenuation? I thought the expression rather neat. Why did you 
go away from that idea ?”’ 

‘“‘T haven’t.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you? Show me the original sketch ? ” 

‘IT don’t know what has become of it. I haven’t looked at it for a 
month. Oh! here itis. Hullo! well, this 1s odd.” 

He looked at me puzzled, I looked at him, not puzzled; but, before a 
single indiscreet word had been spoken, the model herself, more radiantly 
beautiful than ever (and not nearly so thin), came in and the mystery was 
explained. Tollit, his head full of love and art, had not noticed that: 
domestic prosperity had worked a happy change, and that the pitiful and 
pathetic lines of this sweet woman had grown into the exquisitely rounded 
form of a really beautiful figure. 

* * x # 

It was not for another month that I called on Tollit again at his studio. 
He was out, and, as usual, I looked over his painted canvases. Few of 
them had been advanced to the dignity of frames, the noble size of our 
friend’s pictures making this proceeding an expensive one. The “‘ Beggar 
Maid” had disappeared. Had he sold it? I hoped so. There was a half 
finished picture of ‘‘ Patience on a Monument” against the wall—appar- 
ently it had been laid aside hastily, for the paint was but half dry. Why? 

It promised well, and I could not help observing that Tollit’s method 
had grown, so to say, broader. He was formerly a student and lover of the 
earlicr Italian painters, the more ascetic schools, whose colouring is_ hard, 
whose outlines are angular and whose flesh tones lack the full carnations of 
nature, whose very draperies hang down in austere folds and pipings. He was 
a dreamer whose dreams were derived of fasts and vigils, and his pictures were 
full of angels, saints and martyrs. Even Botticelli seemed a little pagan and 

sensuous to Tollit in his earlier manner. Now, to judge by this unfinished 
sketch, he had advanced at a bound to a more human appreciation of art. 
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His draperies had begun to fall in ampler folds and covered fuller and more 
rounded forms, but in his flesh tones was the greatest change. Where now 
was the dry, hard manner of the earlier Tollit? There was now, as artists 
say, a marvellous ‘“‘slickness,”’ he painted now with (again to quote the slang 
of the studio) a “ fatter’ brush; and Titian, not Memling, or even Sandro 
Botticelli was his master at present. 

But why had he abandoned this picture which really promised to be a 
masterpiece ? Had his growing aspirations to a richer, broader, “ fatter”’ 
style (I must again use this hateful artist slang) outstripped the too slowly 
developing form beauty of his model—Mrs. Tollit ? Did she preserve too 
much the ascetic angularity of early girlhood for the requirements of a 
‘“Patience’’? Alas, no; as I afterwards learned, it was just the other way ! 

I turned to the picture on the easel. I could see it was painted in feverish 
haste. It was really a noble work. 

A grand female figure, scantily but decently draped (artistically speaking) 
was enthroned in the centre of the picture. The attitude almost suggested 
Michael Angelo, the rich carnations of the flesh painting, the florid features, 
the noble amplitude of the form suggested Rubens. 

Around the seated figure (whose face vividly recalled, though with the 
difference that I have indicated, the 
beautiful photographic portrait of Maria 
Tollit) were the emblems of Peace; the 
cornucopia, winged cupids, white doves, a 
corn harvest in the middle distance, a 
rainbow in the sky, and all the rest of it. 
The title of the picture would evidently be 
‘“Peace Enthroned amid Prosperity,” or 
something equally conventional. 

I left the studio sadly. Surely it is 
a false and scoundrelly philosophy which 
says that in the misfortune of a friend is 
something not altogether displeasing to us. 
I can only say I felt a genuine sympathy 
with poor Tollit. Yet was there some 
cause even for congratulation, for had not 
my dear and gifted friend somehow lifted 
himself from the narrow bounds of a dry 
and ascetic painting method which I knew 
could never lead to success? For the rest, 
I dwelt not quite hopelessly on the re- 
sources of science, on the discoveries of the 
late Mr. Banting, on Dr. Schwenniger’s ° 
successful methods, and on the waters of ee gt eee a 
Marienbad. ee | ." 

I met poor Tollit in the street and |. 

I met him with a_— chastened and The Beggar Maia. 
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unsmiling sympathy, but my friend was in the _ highest spirits. 

Regardless of passers-by he waved his hat impulsively at me fifty yards 
off and shouted out, | 

‘“‘ I’ve sold the ‘ Beggar Maid’!”’ 

My jov was abated when I learnt that he had sold the picture (without 
a frame) for only £3 17s. 6d. to a large second-hand furniture dealer in the 
New Cut, but he said, ‘‘ Never mind, the world will see it now. It is 
publicity, and publicity goes before fame.” : 

“‘ How is your wife.?”’ I asked, cautiously. 

‘‘ Never better. Ah, my dear friend, you meant well but if you and the 
other fellows had had your way, I should have missed all the happiness of 
my life.” He spoke with real feeling. ‘‘ That woman, Selden, is my 
guiding star, she has enlarged the whole scope of my art.” 

‘TI see she has,” I said. ‘‘I called at the studio just now.” 

Then I praised his new development in power and scope. He listened 
with evident pleasure. 

‘““Tt’s all Maria,’ he said. ‘‘ It’s all Maria.” 

He broke off to tell me he had got an order. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘not quite a real order, and yet I suppose this is just the 
sort of thing the old fellows, the old- masters, had to go through. The 
great thing is to recognise that art can never be lowered by interpreting low 
things. The sun shines ona bucket of ditch water and ennobles it, doesn’t 
it? Soart . 

‘Yes, yes, I Pion all that. Who gives you the order? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, you see that upholstering fellow who bought the ‘ Beggar Maid’ 
knows a man who runs a sort of show at fairs and places in the country. You 
know the sort of thing? ‘Human freaks, giants, dwarfs, and—-other things. 

‘“‘And he wants you to paint the giant, I suppose!” | 

“No, not exactly the giant. It appears there is a very beautiful woman 
in the show whom people come hundreds of miles to see. Of course that 
may be a lie, but she seems to be a very remarkable personage.” 

‘* What’s her weight ?’’ I asked at a venture. 7 

‘“* How odd you should ask! It’s quite a remarkable weight. I think 
he said twenty-two stone, or thirty-two stone, I forget which, but 
probably that is a lie, too.” 

‘““The fat woman at a fair! And you are going to paint her! Oh, 
Tollit ! Tollit !” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, you “oo to forget that Rembrandt did something of 
the sort, and Teniers 

‘* How much is the eHownan to pay you?” 

‘Ten pounds. Of course, I shall treat the subject ideally, and I think 
I shall give it a mediaeval environment. A travelling jongleur, having 
in his train, giants, dwarfs, and Paynim Moors, arrives at the castle of a 
fifteenth century Baron—you see the whole thing, don’t you?” 

I laughed, and Tollit went on his way full of his new picture. 


* % % 
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I saw this picture in course of painting. It was a strange work. Tollit 
‘was hard up, and persuaded the upholsterer -to -pay- the price before the 
picture was much more than sketched, and so great was this honest trades- 
man’s admiration for, and confidence in, Tollit that he positively counted 
out the ten sovereigns into Tollit’s hand before even the dead colouring was 
put in. Nevertheless, Tollit spent days, weeks, and months over it, and 
paid away half the price for models for the Baron, Pages, the Knights and 
Retainers with which he crowded his canvas. Mrs. Tollit, of course, sat for 
the principal figure. She filled the part very satisfactorily. 

Tollit had surpassed himself ; it was a masterpiece. The composition 
was admirable, the light and shade able; the picture was full of movement. 
The look, partly of wonder, partly of genial amusement, with which Knights, 
Baron, Pages, Seneschals, and Men-at-arms greeted the arrival (on a very 
stout palfrey) of the wonderful Lady who made the subject and centre of the 
picture was a marvel to all critical beholders. 

And all this grasp of technical skill, this interpretation into a living poem 
of the actual life of the Middle Ages, was to be carted to an upholsterer’s in 
the New Cut, and sold for a few paltry pounds to adorn a booth at a country 
fair! What were the critics about? What were the dealers doing at whose 
doors Tollit had been knocking in vain for the last ten years ? 

Tollit and I were sitting in his studio, in that vacant and despondent 
mood which the departure of a picture or a statue that has been long and 
assiduously worked upon always causes, when a knock came at the door, 
and Tollit’s New Cut upholsterer came in. 

‘‘Asking your pardon for intruding on you,” said the man; ‘‘I made 
bold to give you a bit of good news, leastways it seemed pretty good to me, 
but it may be a disappointment to you. You've always acted very straight 
and honourable by me, Mr. Tollit, and I’m greatly beholden to you, sir. It 
concerns that picture of yours as you painted for Billy Duncombe. I'll not 
deceive you, sir. I was going to make two quid out of that deal, charging 
him eleven pounds for the picture and three pounds for a forty-shilling 
frame, and you’ll allow, sir, twenty per cent. ain’t over much profit in my 
line of business, but now I’ve done myself better still, and I thought I would 
come and give you the office, sir.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Nathan.” 

‘You are very welcome, sir. Well, Bill, that’s Mr. William Duncombe, 
the proprictor of the ‘ Great Western Star Theatre of Wonders and Eccen- 
tricities,’ came this morning into my little place, and I says, ‘ Billy,” says 
I, ‘a deal's a deal between gentlemen, and there’s your picture. Take it, 
Mr. Duncombe, for it’s yours, and hand over the stamps.’ Bill, he twists 
himself round with a sort of jerk, he being a stout man, to get his hand in 
his trouser pocket, and brings out, a quid at a time, up to five or six. ‘Hold 
hard, Bill,’ says I, ‘ what do you want with a blooming picture, after all, in 
your business? It’s an encumbrance. That’s what itis! Take fifteen 
pounds and go home without it.’ 

‘‘ Billy Duncombe hesitates a bit. ‘ What’s the game?’ he says; ‘it’s 
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worth twenty pounds, that picture is, with all them beautiful figures. 
Why, I’m in love with it myself; there ain’t no other word. I’m in love 
with that lovely drawing, Iam; and I won’t part with it under twenty 
sovereigns sterling.’ I looks a bit at Billy and says nothing, and Bill looks, 
likewise silent, at me. 

‘“<* William,’ I says, ‘I see I should have to get up pretty early in the 
morning to get the right side of you.’ 

“**T think if it was business you would, Mr. Nathan. But it ain’t 
business this time. I see’d, at once, you had a fancy for that beautiful 
picter, and to an old friend like you, I brings down my feelings to twenty 
pounds sterling. It would be ten fives to any other mortal man, I do 
assure you.’ 

** I winked at Bill, and Bill winked at me. 

** “ Cashier,’ I said, ‘ draw out a cheque in favour of Mr. Dungombe: for 
twenty pounds, and take his receipt for the same, for value received, to wit, 
an oil painting in a gilt frame,’ 

““ Duncombe was fixed up short, and he couldn’t well draw back, but I 
think he saw there was something behind, but a deal’s a deal between 
gentlemen, and he’d mentioned his price before witnesses.” 

‘‘ And was there anything behind it, Mr. Nathan ?”’ we both asked. 

‘‘ Bless your hearts, gentlemen. Didn’t I mention it before? Ofcourse 
there was something behind it. There was Mr. Solomon Cohen, the great 
picture dealer, from Bond Street, in his black astrakhan fur coat, behind it 
—behind a Japanese screen in the shop, and he heard the whole bargain, and 
was getting apoplectic in the face, all the time, with not laughing right out. 
He had offered me fifty pounds, ten minutes before, if I could get the picture 
back from Bill Duncombe for twenty pounds, and was waiting, hiding, to 
hear how I could get round Billy.” 

** Mr. Solomon Cohen has bought my picture for fifty pounds? ”’ asked 
poor Tollit, positively aghast with astonishment. ‘“ Why—why damn it 
all! it’s fame—fame ... . do you hear, Selden ?”’ 

I got up and shook hands with Tollit. 

‘Yes; it’s fame, and it’s fortune, Tollit, and you deserve them both, 
for you are a genius.” 

* * * * 

Nathan knew his business, and, in a week, all Tollit’s works, in his later 
and broader manner, were in the dealer’s rooms in Bond Street. The 
critics praised, the public admired, the collectors bought. Prices went up, 
and Tollit was overwhelmed with orders. In a year he was getting to be a 
wealthy man. 

When people are rich and have leisure, science is their helpmate. It 
was Called into the Tollits’ household before things had gone too far. Mrs. 
Tollit is now almost as much within the compass of an average beautiful 
woman as when she sat for the ‘‘ Beggar Maid,’’so much so that Tollit asked 
her, some time ago, to sit again, for the unfinished ‘‘ Patience on a Monu- 
-‘ment.” He hascompleted the picture. On the whole, it is his masterpiece. 
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It was on the line in last year’s Academy, and was sold on the afternoon of 
the private view for a price that has been paragraphed in the newspapers. 
The Yolhts take fortune nicely. They are liked in general society, and 
they go abroad regularly every summer. Mrs. Tollit is, year by year, con- 
sidered the best dressed and the most beautiful woman—at Marienbad. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIDNEY Hj -SIME. 


“THE MUSKETEERS” AT HER MAJESTSS. 


Behold, ‘‘The Musketeers” and Mr. Beerbohm Tree as 
D’Artagnan! What more do you desire, my comrades? What 
would you ? | 

The first night is over, and the long columns of criticism have 
disappeared with it. Let me not add to the newspaper files, but content 
myself with what I fear may prove to be a bald and _ unconvincing 
description. There may be, perhaps, just the least suspicion of criticism 
from the point of view of a non-critic like myself thrown in here and there, 
and, lest this should tempt the mere Idler to forego the pleasure of reading 
this article, let me hasten to add that, after seeing the performance, I was 
permitted to ‘‘go behind” to visit ‘‘the management.” Hence some 
points of interest may be found, near the close of this article, concerning 
this lavish production. 

As all the world knows, by this time, Mr. Grundy’s concentrated 
extract, or essence, of Dumas anglicised is divided into ten tableaux. 
In the first of these, the flavour is that of hot and strong melo- 
drama. The shrieks of the woman live most in one’s memory, 
mingled with the tempestuous performance of the thunderstorm, evidently 
acting on very careful instruction. This first tableau is described as 
the prologue, and is prefixed to the play to enable us to witness the 
branding of Anne de Breuil, afterwards known as Miladi. This branding is 
accomplished to the thunderous accompaniment of ‘‘the elements,” which, 
in this instance, prove most accommodating. | When the wicked woman's 
shoulder is bared, there is simultaneously a big streak of lightning and 
a harsh growl of staye-thunder. The wind may whistle and the owl scream 
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during the murder scene in Macbeth 

without the least shock to one’s sense 

of probabilities, because the wind and 

owl might have been manifest on any 

other less important occasion, but this 

| mighty crash of thunder at the identical 

; » moment, just to assure us that something 

has happened, is burlesque pure and 

‘simple. However, tableau 1. does not 

last long, and serves a good purpose in 

that it gives the audience time to sit 

down. During its progress, I was able 

. , to claim a couple of stalls from two of 

MILAD| the nobility who wrongfully occupied 

m= TREE them, and, before the tableau had finished, 

two later comers, one of whom I recog- 

nised as Miss Lena Ashwell, were able 

to sit on my hat, and so we were all quite 

\\ sso cosy in good time for tableau 2, wherein 
: we are introduced to the actual drama. 

Here, the veritable key-note of 
musketeering life is surely and definitely 
sounded by the production ofaninn. There is, moreover, the innkeeper and, 
further, one of the Cardinal’s Guards, Rachefort—exceedingly well-played 
throughout by Mr. Norman McKinnel—a crowd of happy, comic opera 
rustics, to whom and the Inn, enters D’Artagnan on a_ white 
horse. So far from being a sorry nag, it looked a very presentable animal, 
but I afterwards learnt that the horse had forgotten its make-up. From 
this point all went as gaily as a marriage bell, only more so, and without 
the dismal forebodings which sometimes accompany that clanging 
significance. In this scene, Miss Alice Kingsley is really provided with what 
one can merely describe as a laugh-part. She is the maid of the inn, and, 
when she sets down the wine for the Gascon, the naughty man chucks her 
under the chin—I trust I have phrased it correctly—and she laughs. She 
continues laughing as she goes up stage, and then she makes her exit, still 
laughing. So she has no time to speak. 

Without doubt, Mr. Tree is an admirable D’Artagnan. One misses the 
preliminary awkwardness of the countryman, and, throughout, he hardly 
gives one the impression of being the thoughtless, swashbuckling hero of 
the novel, but Mr. Tree plays it in the true spirit of high comedy, and a 
most delightful study he makes. | Methought occasionally, however, that 
though the face, dress, and gesture might be those of D’Artagnan, the voice 
was the voice of Svengali. Sometimes the accent imputed to the Gascon 
scemed to me to closely approach the accent of the weird Israelite, but 
maybe there is some geographical or dialectic authority for it. Who knows? 

The scene in the Quadrangle, when D’Artagnan’s intended fight with 
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the three Musketeers is interrupted by the appearance and immediate 
slaughter of some of the Cardinal’s Guards, is excellently done, and is 
calculated to stir the blood of the most sluggish person. In fact, 
at this point, the entire audience feels very happy indeed. Events now 
hurry on with exceeding rapidity. In the next scene (or tableau), we 
have D’Artagnan’s visit to Miladi’s chamber; the love making; the 
exposure of the brand of infamy; the struggle, interrupted by the Guards 
and the all-pervading Rochefort ; the hero’s jump through the casement 
amidst a small shower of bullets, which, of course, do not touch him, 
and quick curtain. The next scene is highly compressed and of great 
ingenuity. Apart from some excellent comedy, we are enabled to perceive 
the main characteristics of the lackeys, who arrive one after the other with 
notes from their masters for the worthy D’Artagnan, to the effect that, for 
the excellent reason that their larders are empty, they intend to sup with 
him. Meanwhile the mere Bonacieux has made his appearance, to say 
nothing of his daughter (Miss Mabel Love), who comes up through the 
trap-door in a manner which reminded me of some farcical scenes of the 
sort in the days of Fred Leslie. The trap-door flirtation of D’Artagnan 
is interrupted by the arrival of the three musketeers—and more comedy, 
followed by a supper, in which 
the company very contentedly 
resign themselves to a menu 
which consists only of the wine 
of the country. Where every- 
thing is so delightful, it is a 
pity that the scene should be 
marred by the words put into 
the mouth of Athos, who makes 
some whiningly sententious re- 
marks about the ill-fate of those 
who run after women, quite out 
of keeping with the rigid, self- 
suppression of the Athos of the 
novel. Then comes the sudden 
entrance of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham — and more excitement. 
His Grace’s wardrobe is handed 
down through the trap-door for 
Bonacieux, who is shortly after- 
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After this, the interest of the play 
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is diverted to the affairs of the Court 
and the Queen (Miss Lily Hanbury), and 
after the restoration of the Queen’s 
diamonds, in Tableau 9g, the ball-room 
scene in the final tableau is in the 
nature of anti-climax. Of course it makes 
an effective curtain, after a costume dis- 
play of lavish magnificence, and, no less 
important, we are afforded a sort of happy 
family glimpse of Mademoiselle Bonacieux 
and the rest, during which glimpse the 
Cardinal is disgraced and Miuiladi is 
pardoned ! 

Just a word, from my point of view, in 
regard to the acting. Mr. Tree’s rendering 
of D’Artagnan I thought delightful; but 
it must be added that honours were shared 
® with him, in a measure, by Mr. Herbert 
# Ross whose Louis XIII could not have 
been better. As Cardinal Richelieu, Mr. 
Franklyn McLeay looked the part, and. 
wherever austerity and dignity were re- 
quired, his acting was admirable, but 
throughout there was an entire absence of any suggestion of subtlety. 
When we should have had the smooth-spoken schemer, Mr. McLeay 
gave us the heavy villain. In most of the parts which I have seen Mr. 
Lewis Waller portray, I am ready to share the cnthusiasm of his host 
of admirers; but, as the Duke, he was far from happy, and _ his 
hideous make-up is without justification. The Porthos of Mr. Louis 
Calvert is the most satisfactory, and the Athos of Mr. Frank Mills the 
least satisfactory of the three Musketeers. Mrs. Tree's rendering of 
Miladi proved characteristically clever and interesting, while Miss Lily 
Hanbury, as the Queen, did so well as to make one wonder at work 
of hers which has not been quite so admirable. Miss Mabel Love 
might, perhaps, be induced to infuse a little more vivacity into the part 
of the provision merchant’s daughter, and without laying claim to any 
specialist knowledge on the subject, it struck me that she was awkwardly 
costumed for the part, and a certain .self-consciousness made her seem 
“out of drawing” with the rest of the picture. 

Soon after the fall of the curtain, and this more by accident than by 
design—believe me,—I found myself, as I stood in the corridor, confronted 
by the stern visage of the Cardinal as he made his way to his dressing- 
room ; but any apprehension was removed by the appearance of the Queen 
who swept by in her regal robes, and in fact, for the moment, I became 
an involuntary, though quite contented, witness of a sort of march-past of 
a vision of beauty. But this is quite by the way, and shortly I was joined 
by Mr. Lionel Hart and stepped with him into his sanctum. 
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‘“‘Mr. Grundy was consulted,” said Mr. Hart, ‘in reference to the play 
somewhere about the end of March, and it was more or less finished by the 
middle of May. This was, of course, very quick work, but the moment 
he read it to Mr. Tree, it was accepted. 

‘Unlike many playwrights, Mr. Grundy never accepts any commissions. 
He adopts a different method. If the subject pleases him, he writes 
the play and takes the risk of whether it will please the manager to whom 
it is submitted. Needless to say, the moment Mr. Grundy had read 
his play to us, Mr. Tree accepted it without hesitation. Within a few 
days Mr. Telbin and the other scenic artists were sent for and the scenery 
was put in hand. 

‘‘Of course a great deal of research has been necessitated. Most of 
the scenes are taken from early plates of the Louvre. The Quadrangle 
scene it an exact reproduction of one of the old Quadrangles of the 
period, to be seen in the Louvre, and with regard to the accessories 
and costumes, we have consulted numerous authorities, among whom, 
perhaps, Maurice Leloir, Abraham Boss, Vignet and Larolle are the best 
known. The dress which Miss Hanbury wears, as the Queen, is an exact 
copy of one worn by Anne of Austria, exhibited in the Louvre, and 
Mr. McLeay’s various costumes, as the Cardinal, are from pictures 
which are to be seen in the National Gallery, and also from portraits 
of the Cardinals in some of the Florentine Palaces. The scarlet Frown 
which he wears is an exact copy of a gown which was made for one 
of the English Cardinals, which was itself a copy of the very robe worn 
by Richelieu.” ; 

Unhappily, at the time of our 
conversation, Mrs. Brown-Potter was 
seriously ill; but, speaking of the 
gowns worn by her as “ Miladi,” 
Mr. Hart continued :— 

‘‘ Her robes were made by Worth, 
of Paris, and the gown worn by 
Mrs. Tree as Miladiin the last scene 
(black stamped velvet over a white 
satin petticoat), 1s accurately copied 
from a dress of the times. 

‘‘The musical instruments of the 
musketeers — drums and _ fifes — are 
copies of old musical instruments 
in the Conservatoire at Brussels, 
and are made from these models by 
Mahillon, of Wardour Street, who is 
a great authority on all musical in- 
struments. 

‘‘As you know, all the fights have 
been arranged under the supervision 
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of Capt. Alfred Hutton, the author of 
‘Cold Steel’ and ‘Old Sword Play.’ 

“In the big fight, which is repre- 
sented as taking place in the Quadrangle 
of the Louvre, one is given an example 
of the various modes of attack and 
defence employed in those times. It 
may be that not everyone in the audience 
quite appreciates the fact that the 
methods of those times differed greatly 
from that of to-day, and defence was 
often made with a cloak or a _ hat, 
or a gauntlet, or anything else that 
was handy. Unlike the clegant foil 
play of to-day, there was no posturing 
about it, no careful attack and defence. 
They used exceptionally long weapons, 
and never crossed swords except to make 
a business-like thrust or parry. It was 
ws FAA re just at the period when the rapier and 
we Ces oa: dagger had gone out. Hitherto they 
syn aa Ned PB A ee . had fought with the sword in the right 

ath OF ARR hand and the dagger in the left. The 
change is said to have come about in 
this way. <A celebrated fencer, who had 
forsworn the dagger, entered Paris with 
nine of his men, and, being set upon by fifty others, managed to put them all 
out of action, and this new method of fighting—using the hat or anything 
else handy to parry the attack being an important feature of it—came into 
vogue, the rapier and dagger method fell into disrepute, practically into 
desuetude, and was replaced with this new method of using the hat, cloak, 
or gauntlet. Anything, in fact, was permissible. You might strike your 
opponent in the face, if there was an opportunity and you could get any 
advantage by doing so, and, as far as possible, the fights which take place 
in the play are actual pictures of fights of the times. 

‘“Mr. Tree, of course, is made up as far as possible to accord with the 
description given in the novel. 

“Tt is worth remembering that the Musketeers were practically a volun- 
teer troop divided into two bodies, part paid and the other purely honorary. 
The latter would probably be younger sons of noble families, and had no 
distinctive uniform except the tabard of blue velvet with the cross of silver. 
When the Cardinal obtained permissicn to have a regiment of his own, they 
adopted a tabard in imitation of the Musketeers, but made use of red velvet 
with a cross of gold. 

‘‘There has been no little dispute concerning the pronunciation of the 
phrase ‘fleur-de-lys’ adopted by us, and it has been assumed that we sound 
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the final ‘s’ out of sheer ignorance. The ‘s’is not sounded nowadays, but 
we have very good reasons for believing that it was pronounced at that 
period. Shakespeare several times gives it as ‘luce,’ and it is pretty certain 
that, apart from accurate spelling, he would reproduce the sound of the 
word as used at the time. Nowadays, the word ‘lys,’ in combination with 
the word ‘fleur,’ is pronounced without the sibilant, but we have ample 
reason for believing that it was pronounced otherwise in 1628. 

‘‘ Throughout the play, the utmost has been done to give an exact picture 
of the times: how they lived, dressed, fought, and made love in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century in France. 

‘The furniture and accessories are copied from models in the South 
Kensington Museum and other sources, and I think they are absolutely 
correct. In fact, we have had very little, if any, criticism about the way 
the play has been staged and mounted. 

‘The production of the play has been a veritable tour de force, for it 
went into rehearsal at Leeds, when Mr. Tree was on tour, and the rehearsals 
were conducted all the way through Newcastle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
The great difficulty arose from having to rehearse on stages of 
such different shapes and sizes as were to be found in these country 
theatres and halls. Mr. Tree concluded his tour at 12.15 p.m. 
on Saturday, andthe special train from Edinburgh arrived here at nine o’clock 
Sunday morning, and the first London rehearsal took place on Sunday at 
six o'clock, three days before the play was produced. 

‘“Yes, the business and booking is our record here, although, 
of course, I have nothing to do with either. The registered capacity 
of this theatre is £345. This is now the twenty-first night, and 
we have averaged £360 for each performance. The extra £15 1s for standing 
room, but Mr. Dana, Mr. Tree’s business manager, has been compelled to 
limit this, and so,” said Mr. Hart, ‘‘I understand that money is turned 
away every night. On the first Saturday night, we had within a few 
shillings of £400 in the house. This is the biggest business on record, 
with the exception of Drury Lane which has, of course, exceptional seating 
capacity.” 

I understood, also, that, perhaps without exception, ‘‘ The Musketeers ”’ 
also ho!ds the record for expensiveness of production, but at the rate 
that wise folk are rushing to see it, this will not count. Altogether it seems 
a delightfully good thing for the playgoers of London, as well as good 
business for the company—and the Gascon ! 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


BY ARTHUR PATERSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SIDNEY T. VEDDAR. 
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T’S a shame” the sergeant said, “‘the old ‘un ought to be hanged. 
To put a raw lad on night duty on that beat—why ; its cold-blooded 
murder !” 

‘* How long has Burton been in the service ? ”’ 
‘* Four weeks !”’ 
‘Then it zs hard.” 4 
They were old cronies, these two, taking a modest pint together before 
the sergeant went on duty. 

‘“T don’t know that, in all my experience,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘ I’ve 
known a rougher beat than Turnmill Street. It’s full of every kind of gun 
—burglars, utterers, bullies. Why, ’t ain't fit for any man to handle alone 
at night.” 

“ Your inspector don’t like Burton.” 

“That's it. The lad is a farmer’s son, and holds uphis heada bit. You 
know how Billy Martin hates that. He'll never let him alone till he has 
resigned or been disgraced or killed.” 

The seryveant’s friend took a more cheerful view. 

‘Nonsense, there’s you to stand between ’em, Jim. Martin be blowed!"’ 

“Oh, Ican’t do much. Hiullo—hear the clocks? I must be off, Tommy, 
and see that lad before he settles in.” 

The sergeant gently tilted the beer down his throat and stalked into the 
street. He was a broad and burly man, though with a foot as light as a 
girl’s when he chose. His face, round and good-humoured, was shrewd 
and strong, and more dreaded by the criminal inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood than any other; and this was saying a good deal, for, in those days, fifty 
vears ago, the ‘‘ guns” in Clerkenwell were a sturdy race and cared little 
for the police as a body. 
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The sergeant gently tilted the beer down his throat 


It was nine o’clock on a fine June evening. In the country, the air was 
fresh and sweet, full of the scent of roses and new-mown hay; in Clerken- 
well, it reeked with the odours of stale fish and onions, and was as heavy as 
a blanket. The sergeant crossed Clerkenwell Green, walked down Wilder- 
ness Row, now Clerkenwell Road, and turned into a crooked alley, so narrow 
that he filled every inch of it and had to stoop all the way. Arriving at his 
destination, Turnmill Street, he paused to look about him with that leisurely 
turn of the head which means so much when the head is a policeman’s. Up 
Turnmill Street and down again, he scanned every face. He spoke to no one, 
and no one spoke to him, but the voices of some men loitering at a corner, 
the scolding of two women on a door step, even the shouts of the 
children playing in the gutter, dropped several tones lower as he strode 
slowly past them. But Sergeant Green was not troubling himself with any 
general survey. He had entered Turnmill Street at this point because it 
brought him within a few feet of a certain beer-house known as the ‘‘ Three 
Crowns.” Ashe passed the window, he peeped in quickly and carelessly, so 
carelessly that even the sharp eyes watching him from the street did not 
‘ perceive that there was any purpose in his glance, and those inside were 
unconscious of it. 

‘‘He’s there again,” the sergeant muttered to himself, ‘‘with the Bantam, 
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treating. Whois this Wybrow; and what? I would give a fairish bit to 
know.” 

He whistled softly to himself, thinking, then he frowned. ‘‘ Where's 
Burton? Behind time? No,” his brow clearing; ‘I thought not.”’ 

A man in uniform was picking his way slowly through the groups of 
children, hucksters’ carts, and gossiping women—for Turnmill Street was 
doing its evening shopping. No one paid the least attention to him, though 
he was taller than the sergeant by two inches and strongly built. The 
youngest of the children knew that he was fresh from the drill ground and 
a countryman to boot, for he wore his uniform stiffly and awkwardly, and 
his face was like a full blown rose. 

‘All right, Burton ? ” 

‘“‘ All right, Sergeant.”’ 

‘“ T will walk a step with you.” 

They paced together, and the constable ceased to find any difficulty in 
making his way down Turnmill Street; the persons who had jostled him the 
most gave his sergeant a wide berth. 

‘‘ A warm shop, young ’un,” Green said, in an undertone, ‘‘ You can see 
that yourself.” 

Burton assented. He was not aman of many words, but there was no 
lack of understanding in his monosyllable. 

‘“‘ Listen to me now,”’ the sergeant went on. ‘‘ Interfere with none. The 
brutes will sing and swear and rip round a good bit, later on. Let ’em! Do 
you see? Let’em. Thereare no respectable people to lodge complaints, and 
it wouldn’t matter if there were. A man ain’t to be kicked to death for a 
few words, even if he is a policeman. You must turn in if they start fighting. 
Then, go slow. Set your head to work before your hands. If you have a 
row, collar your man and spring your rattle hard. Whatever happens, keep 
your feet. Once a constable lands here,’ tapping the pavement with his 
foot, ‘‘its a job to find the pieces that are left.” 

They were at the main end of the street, where at the present day stands 
a Metropolitan Railway Station: Farringdon Street. The sergeant wished 
his man good night, and left him. 

Burton turned and paced slowly back. He was not much affected by the 
sergeant’s warning. Perhaps this was owing to a want of imagination, or 
the over-confidence in his own strength to which most muscular men are 
liable. He had no desire to interfere with any one. He shrank with the 
dread of inexperience from the responsibility of ‘“‘ taking a charge ;’’ he was 
tolerant by temperament and of a philosophical turn of mind; wherefore, in 
spite of this constable’s lack of experience, Inspector Martin might have 
chosen many a worse man to keep the peace in Turnmill Street. On he 
tramped through court and alley and street, through street and alley and 
court, at the regulation pace of two and a half miles an hour; midnight 
had gone and two hours more, and he had not been troubled with any 
adventures at all. 

Turnmill Street was the centre of his beat. It was a narrow thorough- 
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fare of five-storied tenement houses, the main artery of a net-work of minor 
streets, a dark and dreary place at night, lit, at long intervals, by gas, but 
chiefly illuminated by the light of three beer-houses, which, in those days, 
were open all night. The busiest of these was the ‘‘ Three Crowns,” and 
every time Burton passed its doors he heard the murmur of many voices and 
snatches of coarse, ribald songs; he gradually began to feel some curiosity 
about the gentry within, and to wonder whether he might have some trouble 
when they came out. The church clocks were striking two when he passed 
it—on the other side of the road—for the fifth time. At that moment, the 
door opened and a score of men pushed their way into the street; a noisy, 
drunken crowd, but apparently peaceable and good-tempered, and Burton 
was about to resume his tramp toward Cow Cross Street when one man 
detached himself from the rest and came towards him. Burton observed 
him attentively. A bull-necked, deep-chested individual, short, but large- 
limbed; compactly built and square. Behind him, at a slower pace, the 
crowd came, spreading itself over the road until Turnmill Street, to front and 
rear, was securely blocked. This movement was unperceived by Burton 
who was watching the first man, innocently thinking that he wished to ask 
some question. He knew nothing yet of the ways of Turnmill Street. The 
man came close to him with a hard stare. 

‘“‘ Hullo, baby-face,” he snarled, in a hoarse, sneering tone, ‘‘ why the 
devil have they put such a turnip as you on this beat. Go to bed, Chaw- 
bacon.” 

He raised his head like a snake until he seemed inches taller, then 
suddenly struck Burton between the eyes, the whole weight of his body in 
the blow. The constable, totally unprepared for the assault, reeled back- 
wards, half-stunned, and a second blow, swiftly following the first, stretched 
him full length upon his back. A cruel laugh came from the crowd as it 
rushed forwards, then made a sudden backward movement, for Burton, with 
a quickness not expected of him, sprang to his feet, and, driving his fist into 
the face of the foremost of the bullies, knocked him head over heels. 

‘‘ At him again, Bantam,” yelled the rest, skipping to right and left and 
leaving the short man standing alone. The Bantam answered by springing 
forward, and, keeping time with foot and hand, struck Burton two more heavy 
blows in the face. The constable could guard neither. He knew nothing 
of boxing, and the blood rushed from his nostrils in a stream. But his back 
was against a lamp-post; he stood stiff and erect, and in his eyes, as he hit 
back, was a look that kept the crowd at a respectful distance. 

His assailant, having easily skipped out of the way of the return blows, 
now danced round his victim as a bull-dog circles a bull; while the crowd 
surged back and forth waiting for theirchance. This respite was a godsend 
for the constable. The blood he had lost cleared his brain of the stunning 
effects of the first two blows; he remembcred the sergeant’s words, and, 
while he waited with clenched fists for the next attack, he looked round him 
warily. His eye was caught by a man behind his adversary—a man of very 
different class, in closely buttoned frock-coat and tall hat; with a pale, 
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cadaverous face, lantern-jaws, prominent teeth and hooked nose; a man with 
a very thin body, and a high, penetrating voice which Burton heard plainly. 

‘‘ Apsey, are you drunk? Bung up his eyes, you fool, or he’ll kill you.” 

The Bantam snorted contemptuously and came in, but Burton stepped 
forward at the same moment and the little man received a blow in the chest 
which knocked him flat. The dark man gnashed his teeth, then brightened, 
as Apsey sprang up like india-rubber, and, ‘‘ slipping’’ a blow aimed at his 
head, planted two smashing hits in the constable’s face, closing one eye. 
The crowd gave a howl of delight and crept closer—one more such blow 
and he would be at their mercy. The rattle now—if Burton valued his life 
—but he did not think of it; he was no longer a constable keeping Her 
Majesty’s peace, only a desperate, infuriated man. His face splashed with 
blood, bruised and discoloured, was set like a flint, and he waited no more for 
what his enemy might do, but leapt upon him like a tiger ; while the crowd, 
excited by the sight of blood, purred hungrily. The men closed, and Apsey 
felt a grasp upon his wrist and shoulder, the like of which he had never 
felt before. He writhed, struggled and tore; he twisted his legs round his 
enemy and tried to trip him up—he might as well have tried to throw a 
tower. A twist, a jerk, a heave, and he was swung off his feet in an 
instant—the next, he was dashed upon the pavement with a force that made 
every bone crack. Again the crowd surged back while the pugilist lay 
motionless, and they thought he was dead. 

‘Whirr—r.”’ Burton, standing over Aspey’s body, sprang his rattle at 
last with a will, then stooped to collar his man; but Michael Apsey was 
not to be caught so easily. Further fighting, after the shaking, was neither 
palatable nor safe, but he was not to be taken yet. First, he aimeda 
savage kick at Burton’s head, and, missing it, wriggled from beneath his 
fingers like an eel and darted down the street. After him went the 
constable, as swift of foot and longer in the stride. Apsey was hard 
pressed ; but he doubled like a hare, crossed the street and dashed into a 
house, the door of which he slammed in Burton’s face. The crowd laughed, 
but not for long. In Burton’s head, just now, there was only one idea, and 
he charged that door like a battering ram. Boltsand locks gave way before 
his strength; he caught sight of Apsey rushing into a room upstairs on 
the first floor, and was after him in three bounds. At the front door, now, 
stood the man in black, looking up and down the street. ‘‘ No peelers, yet,” 
he muttered to himself; ‘‘then we have him tight. _Lads,’’ he said aloud 
to the rest, ‘‘ the constable will take his prisoner to the station by the back 
way. Tell the Inspector so, with my compliments, when he comes, and— 
keep him away from here. Good night.” 

He closed the door, and stood and listened to the sound of a violent 
struggle overhead. 

“It is worth trying,” he said to himself; ‘‘ Mike is very game.”’ 

He ran into a room close by, took a life preserver from the wall, 
jammed the front door to with a chair, and ran upstairs. There, in the 
centre of a large bare room, lit by a lamp on the table and the embers of a 
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fire, two men were fighting on the ground, Apsey below, the constable 
above. The new comer paused an instant, then stepped behind Burton on 
tip-toe and struck him two heavy blows; there was a dull and ponderous 
thud, and the constable fell on his face insensible. 

Outside in the street the crowd was scattering in all directions ; bulls- 
eyes flashed right and left. The police were there. 

‘‘ Blow it,” panted the Bantam. ‘‘ Who'd have thought the bloke would 
fight like this?” 

‘Who'd have thought you would be such a fool as to bring him in here ?”’ 
the other retorted. ‘‘ But for me 7 

‘‘Oh, stow that, Nick. If it was one for me, ’twas twenty for yourself. 
Now, what ’ll we do?” 

It was characteristic of the relations of these men that the Bantam never 
tried to think or plan when the other was there; though he had a shrewd 
brain and quick wit as well as muscle. 

‘*Put the lamp on the shelf behind the window,” was the answer, ‘‘ then 
keep your eye on him, arid, if he moves, tap him behind the ear—not too 
hard. We won’t kill him yet.” 

Apsey started and looked round. 

‘“Curse you, Nick Wybrow, for a dirty villain. Murder ain’t my 
lay!” 

‘‘Then shut your jaw,” the other rejoined with a sneer, ‘‘ or you may be 
taken for it. I wouldn’t like to swear he’s not dead now.”’ 

The pugilist shuddered and shrank back. 

‘““T didn’t do it.” 

‘* D’you expect anyone to believe that while the man’s there. Whose 
crib is this? Whose life-preserver’s that? They’re both yours, my 
little man. Now then, coward,” he added, as Apsey turned deadly 
white ; ‘don’t whimper to me. Keep still and watch him while I put things 
straight. We're in no danger yet. I can hear Inspector Martin’s voice 
outside; the biggest fool at Bagnigge Wells station; a low, guzzling swine. 
While he’s in command they will do nothing. I tipped the wink to little 
one-eyed Jimmy, and he'll slip up and warn us if they get too near.” 

While he spoke, Wybrow was working with swift effective fingers. There 
was a smelting pot near the fire; under the window, a machine and 
stamp for coining; in a cupboard, bags of silver plate. All moveable 
articles Wybrow conveyed into an inner room, the door of which he 
locked, pocketing the key. The machine he concealed by pushing a 
table against it and covering both with a cloth which reached the ground. 

‘‘ Mind,” he said, sharply, as he finished, ‘‘ If the cops come, you must 
give in at once and go. It will be twenty or forty shillings according to the 
beak, but Ill pay that. They may lock you up if he’s pretty bad; never 
mind, you'll have to go. If there’s any delay, they may get at the tools, and 
then it’ll be twenty years’ penal. Even a month’s hard is better than that. 
So keep your fists down and your tongue quiet. Here’s Jimmy.’ 

A knock at the door, and a little creature, tiny as a child, ragged as a 
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scarecrow, with an old, withered face, slipped in and grinned from ear to ear 
as he saw the constable’s white, still face. 

‘* All serene, Mister,’’ he squeaked, in a broken treble, ‘‘ They’ve all 
gone. It’s that old Martin. ’E were so screwed, ’e didn’t know me; but, 
ketchin’ me up by the collar, axes me all about it.”’ 

‘* And you-—little devil? ”’ 

Wypbrow was so much relieved that he spoke with an accent that was 
almost tender. 

‘‘Me? Itold ’im everythink,” the boy said, gleefully, ‘‘’Ow the Bantam 
was a goin’ quietly ’ome when the peeler ’ustled ’im and ’ow Mike give ’im 
one knock and brought ’is rattle out, and then ’ow he run into Cow Cross 
Street (they come the other way, you know), and would be at the station by 
this time. You should ’ave ‘eard old Martin laugh. ’E liked it proper and 
swallowed it like cream. Away ’e goes and orders the blokes to their beats, 
and says to the sergeant ‘ow ‘e'll report the young ’un as a skulk an’ I don’t 
know what.” 

Wybrow’s face darkened, and the hand which had abstracted a coin for 
Jimmy’s benefit went into his pocket again. 

‘What sergeant? Green?” 

The boy shuffled his feet uneasily. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* What did he say ?”’ 

‘* Nothink.” 

‘““ Bad. Where did he go?” 

‘* Along with the inspector. Oh, I know ’im. My gammon just went 
clean through his ’ead, so 1 followed after and seed ’em to the end of the 
street.” 

Wybrow nodded approvingly. 

‘* Here’s half a crown, little "un. Now sneak down and watch. They 
will be back when they don’t find their man in half-an-hour. Ifyou see a 
sign of them, run up here. Be off.” 

The boy vanished and Wybrow took the lamp from its bracket and 
held it near the policeman’s face. 

‘‘ Hard hit,” he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ I thought I had planted it in the right 
place. He’s not dead, though, or going to die, unless Hold your 
tongue,”’ as Apsey was about to speak, “‘ and let me think.” 

He sat on the table and rested his chin on his hands. 

‘*Curse Green,’’ he muttered, aloud, ‘‘ But for him, we should be safe. 
Fool as Martin is, he would never have gone so sudden if it did not please 
him. Iwonder Green went. But then, he’s devilish deep. We must risk 
it, though. Michael Apsey, you get out.” 

He sprang from the table and unlocked the door of the inner room. 

The Bantam rose slowly and reluctantly. 

‘‘ What—what’s your lay ?”’ he said, hoarsely. 

‘“‘T will tell you, afterwards. Go in there and don’t come back till I tell 
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The pugilist rolled his broad shoulders discontentedly. 

‘* Now look here, Nick ie 

‘Do what I tell you. If you speak one more word, I go downstairs and 
leave you to get out of this infernal hole best way you can. Take me or 
leave me. Which is it to be ?”’ 

Apsey wavered. 

‘‘T only wanted to know,” he said, humbly. 

‘You'll know nothing, except what I choose to tell you. Remember, 
when we met three months ago, you weren’t worth a thousand pence—now 
you have fifteen hundred pounds in the bank. Stick to me and, ina year, it 
will be fifteen thousand. Go into that room.” 

He said the last words in the tone in which a resolute master 
addresses a savage dog. Apsey’s eyes fell before his look and he slunk — 
away. | 

‘‘Obstinate as ten pigs, without the sense of one,’”’ said Wybrow, 
locking the door after him. ‘‘ But he’s an excellent blind—the best I ever 
had. Who’d ever suspect Fighting Micky of—?’’ he coughed; even so 
experienced a gentleman as Nicholas Wybrow had a delicacy about using 
certain words. He went to the window and looked out. The street was 
quiet again. Not a sound, not a figure init. The beer-houses were shut. 
The inhabitants had gone to rest. From the window he went to the door. 
The lock was broken. Apsey had closed it when he had rushed in, but 
the constable had dashed it open. 

‘A violent young man you are,’”’ Wybrow said, with mocking reproof, 
to the body on the floor. ‘‘I suppose we must leave it as it Is.” He 
opened a table drawer and took out a knife with a long, keen blade and felt 
its edge. ‘‘ Good,’ he said, ‘‘ Michael knows what steel is and how it 
should be kept.”’ | 

He turned up his sleeves, baring a pair of lean arms, and his slender 
white fingers handled the knife as if they loved it. He knelt down and 
placed the lamp on the floor, drew the constable’s head upon his knee, and 
passed his fingers along the throat; then paused to scratch his chin. 

‘-T suppose it is best. Apsey’s terror will place him, body and soul, in 
my hands. I want him. He’sa clever workman, and he’shonest. In the 
States, he’d make my fortune—and I must go there soon; things are getting 
sultry here one way and another. So—it’s done.” 

He bent over the prostrate man and drew the head back, when his quick 
car heard a step. In a moment, the knife was in his pocket and he was 
tenderly examining the fallen man. 

‘‘Come in, Jimmy,” he cried. 

The door opened slowly and the burly form of Sergeant Green filled it. 
Wybrow shivered at the risk he had run, but the tone with which he greeted 
the Sergeant was perfectly firm and steady. 

‘‘ Here you are, officer—at last.” 

‘‘ Where is the Bantam ?”’ Green said, briefly. 

‘In the other room, funking,’”’ Wybrow answered, with a smile. ‘I'll 
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_ bring him while you examine the constable. He is only stunned. I shut 
Michael up,” he said, as he unlocked the door, ‘‘ while I sent for you.” 

His manner was cool and dignified ; his thin figure erect. 

‘* Apsey,” he said, ‘“‘ come out.” 

The prize-fighter obeyed, looking several inches smaller than usual. His 
fiery eyes were dim, his face flabby. Under the sergeant’s eye he visibly 
quailed. 

““ Who did this?” 

‘‘T. We had a set-to,”’ he faltered. 

‘“« Are you going quietly ? ” 

Apsey frowned and his great handstwitched. Wybrow slightly stamped 
his foot. 

‘“Y—e—s. I suppose I must.” 

‘* Hold out your hands.”’ 

The Bantam recoiled with a snarl. 

‘“‘Curse me. Not those!” Again Wybrow stamped, raising his 
cycbrows behind the sergeant’s back. Apsey dropped his head and sullenly 
obeyed, and the click of the handcuffs foltowed. 

While the sergeant adjusted them, Wybrow slipped quietly to the door. 

“T will wish you good night, officer,” he said, raising his hat. ‘‘I am 
sorry that important business prevents me from helping in the restoration 
of your constable. I am a medical man, and I can assure you he is in no 
danger. 

The sergeant paid no attention to ies comior line words. 

‘“Sit down on the bed,” he said to a ‘while I see how he ts and 
what we’ve to charge you with,” 

Wybrow, with a last glance at the disconsolate Bantam, pushed open 
the door. | 

‘‘Stay where you are,’” said a gruff voice. ‘‘ Noone leaves this room.” 

Wybrow stepped back; a constable stood there with drawn truncheon. 

‘‘ Sergeant, kindly give orders to your man for me to pass.”’ 

There was a movement on the floor, and, witha sigh and a groan, 
Burton came to himself and tried to sit up. In a moment, Wybrow was 
supporting his head. ‘‘ Water and air,” he cried. ‘‘Open the window 
wide. Apsey, bring that jug.” 

There is a power in knowledge and perfect presence of mind which is 
not easy to resist. While the Bantam brought the water, Sergeant Green 
stretched a long arm across the table and pushed up the window sash. As 
he did 50, his elbow struck against something rough and hard, and, as 
Wybrow and Apsey splashed Burton’s face and fanned him into full 
consciousness, the sergeant twitched off the table-cloth and saw what was 
underneath. He came forward, and, as Burton turned to speak to him, his 
head resting for the second time against Wybrow’s knee, Green laid a 
heavy hand upon that gentleman’s shoulder. 

“T arrest you, Nicholas Wybrow, for uttering base coin. Joe, lad, 
bring in those darbys, quick.” 
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BIRD-LIFE IN THE BROADS. 


BY R. B. LODGE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HAT part of the country which longest retains its primeval aspect 
naturally retains its living inhabitants, both furred and feathered, 
long after they have become almost extinct in less favoured 
localities. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find that certain 

parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, so well known to Idlers and others as 
the ‘‘ Broads,” are, at the present day, the last refuge in England for 
certain members of our fauna once so generally abundant. 

The Lincolnshire fens are now so extensively and thoroughly drained 
as to be entirely forsaken by the vast hosts of feathered fowls which 
formerly lived and bred there. The Bittern, the Ruff, the Avocet, 
Spoonbill, and Black Tern, have gone completely ; and the immense army 
of Ducks, Snipe, and Geese are only found in sadly diminished numbers. 

In the Broads district, however, still, though rarely, nests the Ruff, 
and many another shy and wary fowl, and still, among its waving forests 
of reed and sedge, is to be found the rare Bearded Tit, or, as the marsh- 
men name it, ‘Reed Pheasant.” Here it still lingers, its last refuge in 
England. In a few more years it Is to be feared this beautiful and 
interesting little bird will be crowded out and the country will know it 
no more. For this is a strictly resident species, and, once exterminated 
here, will never be re-instated by fresh arrivals from the Continent. 

The danger to which it is exposed originates with dealers and collectors 
who pay the marsh-men a fixed sum for eggs or birds. It is true that 
the Bird Protection Acts include it in their lists, and that one district in 
the Broads was set apart as a ‘“ protected area,” in which it was illegal 
to take any eggs whatever. But, as far as my expericnce goes, the Bird 
Protection Orders, though good in intention, are only a dead letter, for 
nobody takes the very slightest notice of them. 
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The wonder is, not that we have so few birds, but that we still have 
any at all; there is no doubt whatever that, if it were not for the continual 
reinforcement of their numbers by migrants, many more of our British 
species would have been exterminated years ago. This very district is 
visited yearly by Harriers which would breed, if unmolested, or rather, 
which do breed there annually, but almost invariably the eggs are taken, 
or both young and old birds shot. Of these, Montague’s Harrier is the 
most common, the Marsh and Hen Harriers being much greater rarities. 
The Short-eared Owl, the ‘‘ Marsh Owl” of the district, would also breed 
here much more frequently if undisturbed. 

To return, however, to the Bearded Tit, the ornithologist or Idler 
visiting the Broads for a few days, need not despair of making its 
acquaintance, if sought for at the right place and time; for it is very 
local, even in the Broads district. During one day’s search in 1896, aided, 
however, by a native—a celebrated marsh-man who has found more Reed 
Pheasants’ nests than, I suppose, any man in England—1 had the supreme 
pleasure of seeing, first, one bird flitting from stem to stem, uttering its 
musical ‘‘ ching-ching” in front of our punt; later in the day we watched 
a family of two old birds and four young among some immensely tall 
reeds; and, finally, after watching a cock chasing a hen, we traced him 
to the nest, after seeing him stripping off the reed flowers for lining. 
This nest only contained one egg, though it was late in June, and was 
merely a rough bundle of sedge, about a foot from the surface of the 
water, in a small pool about three feet deep, surrounded with a thick 
growth of ‘‘gladen.” The lining was composed of the flowers of the 
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Reed Warbler’s nest and young. 


reed, or what a Norfolk man would call the ‘ fane.”” This same rough- 
ness of construction, however, renders discovery much more difficult, the 
mass resembling not so much the nest of a bird as merely a chance 
collection of withered sedge among the stems of gladen. 

The whole time we were at the nest, the cock bird was creeping in 
and out and round about close to us, sometimes almost at arm’s length, 
and showed as much anxiety as though the nest contained young birds. 
The birds, generally, seem very confiding and easy of approach, and are 
particularly charming in appearance and habits. 

As the punt—without which it is impossible to explore many of their 
haunts—is forced through the dense growth which fringes the edge of the 
Broads, their peculiar note suddenly arrests attention, and, perhaps, if the 
situation is sufficiently open, a bird may be seen clinging to some reed 
stem whose feathery tuft sways in the wind and droops with its weight ; 
presently, it flits along with undulating flight and settles on another 
upright stem, until lost to view. 

A still, calm day is supposed to be the best for finding the nests; then, 
if the search is made slowly and quietly, the bird may be seen to steal 
away like a mouse, or, perhaps, a leaf is noticed quivering where she has 
passed ; the nest will then often be found in front. But when the wind is 
boisterously agitating the reeds, and noisily clashing their dry and rustling 
stems together, nothing can be heard or seen of this stealthy departure, and 
the nest is probably passed over. 

Another characteristic bird, but a much more common one, the Reed 
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Sedge Warbler’s Nest. 


Warbler, is very abundant, as might be expected in a locality so suited 
to its habits. Its pleasant, chattering song, somewhat resembling that of 
the Sedge Warbler but not so harsh, is to be heard on all sides in the 
hedges and fields, but more especially in the dykes and reed beds. The 
nests in these places are very easily to be found, and are as interesting 
and beautiful as those of any British bird. The construction is perfectly 
unique, and, while rivalling in neatness of execution the mossy cup of the 
Chaflinch, or the lichen-studded, dome-shaped abode of the Long-tailed 
Tit, has a charm of its own second to none. The shape is that of a very 
deep cup, woven of reed and moss, beautifully lined with the flower of the 
reed, and is invariably slung, or suspended, between four or five upright 
stalks, generally reeds, and about a foot above the surface of the water, 
though sometimes in meadow-sweet and such like meadow plants on dry 
ground. It forms a most appropriate home for such dainty little birds. 

Any number can be found by bending down and opening out the recds 
with an oar or quant, when they are readily seen. 

The birds themselves are very fearless, and a charming sight it Is to sce 
them, now swinging on the slender stalk of some tall reed, then flitting off 
to the top of another; slipping down the smooth stem, as if for the 
fun of it, singing lustily all the while, and fairly overflowing with joy and 
eladness. 

[equally common, though perhans more often heard than seen, is the 
Sedge Warbler whose song resounds from almost every bush until well in 
the night. 
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These birds are, in spite of the name, by no means peculiar to sedges or 
even to marshy land, being just as abundant in a thick and tangled hedge- 
row. A ditch, or any trickle of water, or rippling beck almost hidden by 
brambles, or anything extra-prickly, is the paradise of Sedge Warblers, and 
there they build almost in security. An osier bed is again a sure place to 
find them in, and here the nests are cunningly hidden among the gnarled 
and twisted osier stubs, or in the thick growth of meadow-sweet or nettles 
which luxuriate in such places. In a locality like this, there will with 
certainty be also a pair or two of Reed Buntings, and a diligent search will 
reveal the artfully-hidden nest among the thickest of the herbage, close to 
the ground or among the rushes on which the birds may often be scen 
perching. The cock bird is most conspicuous, with jet-black head encircled 
with snowy collar. The hen is without this brilliant contrast, but is soberly 
clad in russet brown, whose mottled hues harmonise completely with the 
surroundings of her nest on which she sits so closely and assiduously. 

But in spite of the protection afforded to the hens of many kinds of 
birds by the colouring of their plumage, while incubating their eggs and 
tending their family of young, their lives at this period must be one long 
continued state of tension and alarm. Every passing footstep means a 
possible danger, a rustle of the leaves may betoken the approach of weasel 
or stoat, while every shadow from above may be caused by a marauding 
Crow, Magpie, or Jay. What heroism, then, is displayed in remaining on 
the nest until the very last moment; and very many birds will actually 
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allow themselves to be caught 
in the hand rather than forsake 
their treasures. Partridges, 
Pheasants, and Landrails, are 
often cut to pieces on their 
nests by the whirling knives of 
the mowing machines, or the 
sharp scythe of the haymaker. 
The drier parts of the district 
are frequented by numbers of 
Lapwings whose tumbling flight 
and wild cries soon betray their 
nesting places. Very carly in 
the year, their four pointed eggs 
may be found on the open 
ground, large quantities being 
taken for the market where they 
fetch quite a fancy price — 
Peewits’ eggs having a well-. 
known reputation as delicacies. 
However, would-be  epicures 
should ‘‘ make sure that they 
get them,’ as large numbers 
of Rooks’ and Gulls’ eggs are 
eean sold to the unwary as Peewits’, 
and no doubt answer the purpose 
equally well. Redshanks also nest in the longer grass—in the coarse tufts 
of which their eggs are very well concealed—and noisily resent any in- 
trusion into their haunts. As they fly round and round, approaching the 
intruder very closely and constantly repeating their alarm note, “ tip-tip,” 
their bright red legs are very conspicuous, stretched out against the light- 
coloured under parts. They will repeatedly settle on the ground a few 
yards off, bobbing up and down in a grotesque fashion for a few moments, 
and then resume their noisy flight. 

The young of these ground-building birds leave the nest very soon 
after they are hatched, and are perfect adepts at hiding when any danger 
threatens—taking advantage of any slight inequality of the ground, or 
tuft of herbage, where they squat motionless —the parent birds meanwhile 
flying overhead and doing their utmost to attract attention to themselves 
so as to save their helpless family. They even drop to the ground as if with 
a broken wing, and flutter along to invite pursuit, until the intruder is 
enticed away to a safe distance when the devoted parent will throw off all 
disguise and fly off triumphant. In the interval, the young birds make off, 
in the opposite direction, to a place of safety where it will be useless to 
search for them. 

The visitor, approaching the Broads for the first time, may see no 
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indication of the watery character of this amphibious district, except may- 
be a brown, wherry sail apparently gliding along over dry land, till a turn 
of the road at last reveals the water. 

But, even then, it is difficult sometimes to determine exactly where 
the land ends and the water begins, and an incautious advance may 
plunge one knee deep in water. | 

Sometimes, however, there may be a belt of common-like land, covered 
with furze and broom and gay with the blossoms of many flowers, the 
abode of Whinchats, Sedge Warblers, Blackcaps, Linnets, and Redpoles. 
From the tops of the bushes is to be heard the monotonous note of the 
Buntings and Yellow Hammers, while the air resounds with the “‘ pee-weet ” 
of the Lapwings, the ‘“‘tip-tip’’ of Redshanks, the joyous chatter of Sedge 
Warblers, and the monotonous reeling of the Grasshopper Warbler ; while 
from the rushes flit numbers of Meadow Pipits and Reed Buntings. Then, 
as the swampy margin is reached, Snipe may be flushed and Waterhens 
and Coots seen threading their way through the reeds. Numerous 
snipe breed in the drier reed-beds, and the adult birds may be seen 
in late Spring soaring in the air—the love madness upon them—and 
the air is filled in places with their bleating love song. The immense 
beds of reed, sedge, 
‘gladen, and other tall, 
‘aquatic plants form a 
perfect paradise for 
these birds, and also for 
Wild Ducks, Tufted 
Ducks, Shovellers, and 
the Great Crested Grebe. 
Here these shy birds can 
feed in security and rear — 
their young free from 
molestation. 

Many of the latter, 
however, as they paddle 
among the floating lilies, 
and run over the broad 
‘leaves, snapping at the 
myriads of water-flies 
and midges in the sun- 
shine, are doubtless 
themselves often snapped 
up by lurking Pike which 
are very numerous every- 
where. 

The curious, croaking 
sounds which are so 
noticeable when punting 
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Blackx-headed Gull on nest. 


or sailing near the reed beds proceed from innumerable young Coots, which, 
towards winter, pack into large flocks. | Considering the thousands there 
are of them, it 1s curious how comparatively seldom they are seen in the 
summer months. In the early morning and in the evening, a few may be 
observed in the open water and at the mouths of the dykes, but never far 
from the reeds whose shelter they seek at the slightest suspicion of danger, 
generally diving and coming up out of sight in the middle of the cover. 
Their immense lobed feet propel them through the water as easily as if 
Webbed, and area much more efficient apparatus for swimming than the long, 
slender toes of the Waterhens, which, though spending so much of their lives 
on the water, always seem to me to swiin slowly and with some difficulty. 
In diving, too, they do not travel far under water, but prefer to anchor 
themselves by grasping the submerged reeds, putting up the tip of the beak 
to breathe, or else to shelter beneath an overhanging bank. Their long 
toes are admirably adapted for this, and also for supporting the weight of 
the birds on the floating leaves of water plants. Much of their food is 
obtained by feeding along ditches, and in meadows and osier beds, some- 
times a considerable distance from any water. 

These birds, though so timid and wary, are curiously addicted to 
building a conspicuous nest in some perfectly open and easily accessible 
situation, very often near a constantly-frequented road or farmyard. In 
spite of being so common, there always seems to be an unusual charm about 
their nests: the richly-spotted, brown eggs harmonize so well with the lining 
of withered sedge or dead oak leaves, and the situation of the nest is almost 
invariably picturesque and chosen with a good eye for effect. An isolated 
tuft of rushes at the water’s edge, or clump of reeds, is a favourite place; 
while an old tree, uprooted by the gales of winter and lying half-submerged 
along the water, is a perfectly sure place to find a nest or two. _ Its near 
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relative, the Water-rail, is seldom seen, and nests 1n the thickest and most 
retired jungle of matted vegetation. 

When night shrouds the watery waste in darkness, the Barn Owls and 
Brown Owls leave their hiding places and skim on noiseless wing over the 
marsh in search of food; while the lithe Otter leaves its lair among the 
reeds to take toll of the hnny inhabitants of the waters. 

The autumn brings many visitors to the Norfolk coast, which alight 
here after their flight over the North Sea. . Besides the regular arrivals 
of Golden-crested Wrens, Hooded Crows, Short-eared Owls and Snow 
Buntings, this is the locality where rarities may be picked up by the 
ornithologists who are on the watch for them at the right times. ‘The only 
specimen in England of Pallas Willow Warbler (Phylloscopus proregulus) 
was obtained at Cley, 1896. Out of eight specimens of Hypolats tcterina, 
three we-e shot on the Norfolk coast. One specimen of the Yellow-browed 
Warbler, and three of the Barred Warbler, also came from the same 
district, while the tidal Breydon Broad has been very prolific of rare birds. 

In the winter, also, there is another and different phase of bird-life. All 
the summer migrants have departed to sunnier climes, but their place is 
filled by wanderers from more northern regions, and by Sea Gulls and 
Cormorants which shelter here from bad weather at sea, perching often on 
the tall posts which mark the navigable channels; there, also, may 
occasionally be seen a wandering Osprey or Sea-eagle. © The Black-headed 
Gulls, which breed in some of the Broads, have left for the sea coasts, 
after haunting the ploughed fields in the neighbourhood for the sake of grubs 
and worms. | 

And so the changing seasons, as the years revolve, always present to the 
observer some interesting feature of natural life; this district affording 
unusual opportunities to the fisherman, sportsman, and boating-man, and 
more especially to the Naturalist, who may be content to use, instead of gun, 
the more harmless camera and field-glass. 


THE CAPTAIN’S WOOING. 


BY E. R. PUNSHON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. SOPER. 


. AITH,” said the Captain, as they halted before the lodge gates, and 

F looked up the long avenue of stately elms; an avenue overgrown 

with grass and choked with fallen branches and drifted leaves. 

‘“The place looks deserted enough. ’Twill be a monstrous 

pity if we miss him, for the capture would have pleased the Lord Lieutenant 
vastly.” 

“Indeed, it will be,’ answered his companion, a Magistrate of the 
county. Behind them rode some twenty of the Captain’s trvop, and all 
around they could see where the rays of the setting sun caught on flashing 
helm and glinting steel, for the rest of the men were scattered at intervals 
in the fields and lanes about them, so as to surround the housez and cut off 
all possibility of escape. | 

‘‘ Tf the bird was in the nest when the net was drawn, we shall have him; 
but I take the liberty to doubt it,’ continued the Magistrate. ‘I would 
lay a guinea to a farthing that this letter is but a hoax, for if any man has 
been within the house this year, it belies its looks.” 

‘‘T fear he has escaped,”’ answered the Captain. ‘‘ Yet we may unearth 
him or another. ‘Tis fine sport, this hunting Jacobites.” 

“Will you trouble to examine the place? ’Tis but a waste of exertion. 
Why not ride over home with me, and take dinner? Your men can be 
quartered in the village, and, for yourself, I can promise as good a glass of 
wine as you have tasted in all the North Country. And a hearty welcome.” 
The last words stuck a little in his throat, but he brought them out 
bravely. 

The Captain shook his head. ‘‘ You tempt me sorely, and, indeed, it is 
but an empty formality, more worthy an attorney than an honourable 
soldier, but my strict orders are to search thoroughly.” 

‘* May I see this letter again?) Maybe it bears a double meaning. You 
know how these traitorous rebels conceal their meaning with their talk of 
silk merchants and the rest of their jargon. There 1s a main to be fought 
at my house, three nights hence. Why not ride over? “Twill be a rare 
heht, I warrant you.” 

‘Faith, that will I, if Ican,” said the Captain, handing a dirty slip of 
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Paper to the Magistrate. ‘‘ There is the letter. What birds are to fight ?”’ 

‘‘ Sir Roger Freeton’s champion and my own black stag are to begin. 
The betting 1s in his favour, though I am well assured that my bird is more 
than a match for his. Now, listen to this letter, and say if there lies no 
other meaning in the words. ‘ Honoured Sir,—If you would catch a fox, 
send some of your lambs to Kirton Grange. John Kirton, a most perverse 
fomentor of these seditious tumults lies there to-day and to-night. From a 
well-wisher to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty.’ ”’ 

‘‘T see no other meaning to the words,” said the Captain, with a slightly 
puzzled look. ‘‘ How can there be, when it was sent to me myself? ”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps not. Perhaps not. Maybe "twas only my imaginings. 
Only I mistrust traitors,’ answered the Magistrate aloud. Then to 
himself:—‘‘ And I’ve had another look at that script. If ever I see 
anything like it there will be a traitor the less in the world.” 

‘‘Who is this John Kirton?” asked the Captain. ‘I have heard many 
vague rumours of him and of his sister, Dorothy.” 

‘“‘ The heir to the oldest and, once, the wealthiest family in the county,” 
replied the Magistrate. ‘‘ He and his sister are both ardent and resolute 
Jacobites. The estates were forfeited after the 15, and their father 
fled the country with his wife. In France, they had these two children, 
John and Dorothy. The parents both died while the children were but 
babies, and the little ones were brought over here to live with their uncle, 
Sir William Kirton. Untortunately, John inherited his father’s pernicious 
principles, and so had to fly, in his turn, some time ago. Dorothy still lives 
with her uncle, Sir William, who, though not too well affected to our 
beneficent Government, yet is more fond of October ale and field sports than 
of politics. Mistress Dorothy is the reigning toast of the country side; a 
beautiful creature, and unmatched on horseback and at other exercises.  [ 
have seen her hit a playing card at twenty paces with my pistols. ’Tis 
commonly said that she is the only man in her uncle’s house, for indeed her 
cousins are of but a poor spirit. She is very wealthy, inheriting a large 
fortune from her mother’s family, including some claim to this house. 
There has been suit with the Government about it these ten years, and 
likely to last another twenty.” 

‘“‘I would like to meet her,” said the Captain, blowing out his chest. 
‘‘T prodigiously admire a fine woman, nor do they seem to mislike me.” 

‘‘ They say she has a spirit,” said the Magistrate, secretly longing to lay 
his riding whip across the soldier’s smiling face. 

‘*No matter,’ said the Captain. ‘I would soon tame that. But I 
doubt there is no such fortune for a poor soldier. I think the circle is 
complete now,” he added, “‘ for there goes the signal.”’ 

‘* Then I will ride on and leave you to your man-hunting.”’ 

‘*T am vastly in your debt for your guidance,” said the Captain. 

The Magistrate bowed and rode away. As soon as he was safely out of 
sight, he turned in his saddle and spat over his shoulder. 

‘*I think he would be vastly more in my debt if he knew that I had led 
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him three miles out of his way, and sent a messenger to warn John Kirton. 
I only trust that he has had time to escape. The thick-headed fool 
of a soldier to ask guidance of the first man he meets, simply because he 
chances to be a magistrate. Though I swore twenty oaths to the Elector. 
I would not see my old crony’s son in the hands of the Whigs! Ah well! 
Troublous times! Troublous times! And I wonder if that bird of Sir 
Roger’s is indeed more than a match for mine.” 

Meanwhile, the Captain rode through the gates, past the lodge and up 
the avenue of elms towards the great entrance. Truly it was as descrted 
and gloomy a place as the Captain had ever seen, the once well-kept walks 
merging with their grassy borders, weeds smothering all the flower beds, the 
chpped trees losing their trim shapes and wandering back to nature. <A 
great, rusty padlock, stamped with yellow sealing-wax, now half wasted 
away, fastened a heavy iron bar across the door; the windows were, some 
entire, some broken, but all alike, shuttered and fastened. The house 
seemed as though it had been prepared for a seige. The Captain rode round 
the building, finding at the back the same deserted appearance, the same 
secure fastening of all possible entrances ; even the stables and out-houses 
were secured with great padlocks, still bearing the traces of yellow sealing- 
Wax, stamped with the Royal Arms. 

“Faith,” said the Captain aloud. ‘’Twill be hard work for us loyal 
soldiers to get in, and if there lies any rebel within, he is as safe as though 
he lay in Carhsle goal. Though, in truth, I see not how any man can be 
within, and all so deserted looking and so securely fastened up.” He rode 
round again to the front, noting everywhere the same desolation, the same 
secure blocking of all possible entrances. At the front he halted and gave 
some orders. and soon half a dozen dragoons were wrenching at the iron bar 
which ran across the great door. It was half eaten with rust, and soon it 
gave way and was thrown aside. 

‘That will do,” said the Captain. He dismounted and walked up the steps. 
He guessed that, probably, after the rest of the doors and entrances had been 
safely secured from the inside, that the house would have been left by this 
door, so that very likely there would be no fastening on the inside; and soit 
proved. Without resistance the door opened to his hand, and he strode in. 

The hall was large, and plentifully and richly furnished according to the 
fashion of the time, while on the walls hung trophies of the chase and suits 
of armour, and many a strange, forgotten weapon, now all rusting together 
ina common oblivion. Over everything was a coating of dust, covering the 
whole hall with the silent evidence of long months of desolation. And, as 
the Captain looked, his face grew pale and he retreated hastily to the door, 
fumbling at the hilt of his broadsword. For right across the floor of the 
hall, leading from one door to another, went a line of little’footsteps plainly 
marked in the dust. It had a strange effect, this evidence of life where life 
could hardly be, in that deserted house so carefully secured from all chance 
visitors. tora moment the Captain feared he knew not what. Bodvless 
shapes or threatening spirits from the grave. 
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‘‘ Bah,” said the Captain, recovering himself, and adding a volley of oaths 
to stimulate his failing courage. Even as the sound of his voice died away 
in the emptiness of the hall, a door opened and shewed, standing there, a 
beautiful girl, dressed in the height of the prevailing fashion. 

‘‘T bid you welcome to this poor house, sir,” she began, speaking in a 
clear, sweet voice ; ‘‘although your manner of seeking admission is some- 
what strange.” 

‘‘Madame,”’ answered the Captain, bowing low as he recovered from 
his surprise. ‘‘ I have information that a notorious and vigorous rebel, one 
John Kirton, lies hid in this house. It will save unnecessary: trouble, and 
perhaps violence, if he deliver himself up.” : 

The lady smiled haughtily. ‘Mr. Kirton did indeed intend to come 
here—but of course only if he received permission from the Whigs to visit 
his own house. Perhaps he, too, has had information.”’ 

Still lower bowed the Captain. ‘‘ Madam, I kiss your hands. A mere 
trifling formality of a search is all that is necessary. After which, we will 
burn the house, so that, if we overlook him, the flames may find him.” 
He watched the lady closely as he spoke, but he could see no trace of: fear, 
though there was a flush of anger on her cheeks. 

“You may have authority from the Hanoverian to search my house ; 
scarcely to burn it. Of course, now you have the power to do what you 
will, but you shall answer the consequences.”’ 

‘‘She is a handsome jade,” muttered the Captain to himself, as he 
noticed the fiery scorn with which she spoke. ‘‘ Sink me if she isn't. 
High-spirited, too.” His eyes roved boldly over her with such undisguised 
admiration that the tell-tale blood rushed to her cheeks, though she still 
looked proudly at him. 

“You are Mistress Dorothy Kirton ?”’ he asked. “Sister to the traitor 
we search for ?”’ 

“Well! What of it?’ answered Dorothy. 

‘““May I have the felicity to see the room behind you?” The Captain 
approached her as he spoke, and she drew back, gathering her skirts close 
around her, The Captain noted the movement with an ugly smile. 

“There is little to see,’ she said as he passed. ‘‘ But had you not 
better summon some of your soldiers. You might need help, you know.” 

He paid no attention to her taunt, but passed on by her into the room, 
once evidently one of the great reception rooms. On a small table at one 
end stood a cold supper, two covers laid. A hasty attempt to clean the 
room had evidently been made, though the dust lay thick in corners which 
the broom had missed. From the walls looked down the portraits of the 
old lords of the house in dignified array. A small fire burnt in the grate, 
and on the table stood four tall candlesticks of massive silver, the lighted 
candles throwing a dim light into the recesses of the room. 

“ You expected company to-night? asked the Captain, pointing to the 
SUpper. 

“Oh! That was not prepared for you,’ she answered detiantly. 
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‘*So I suppose; but I will wait and see whom it was prepared for.” 

She smiled scornfully, and he turned on her in sudd2n temper. 

‘You had a warning of our coming, and he has fled.” 

‘“ Nay,” she answered, ‘‘ Mr. Kirton has not been here. “Tis merely a 
fancy of mine to sup here sometimes. There 13 no treason to the Elector 
in that, is there ?”’ 

‘To the King! ” 

‘Well, to your King. 

‘Why are there two covers 
laid?” 

‘*Are there two?” she said, 
in affected surprise.” It must 
have been a mistake of the 
serving man.” 

‘* Enough of this folly. Tell 
me what warning you have had 
and when you expect your 
brother back.”’ 

“*T will not!” 

“There are ways of making 
the most obstinate speak,”’ he 
said angrily. ‘‘Have you ever 
seen the burning match tied 
between two fingers ?”’ 

She laughed outright. 
‘There is no bullying dragoon 
in all the Elector’s army dare 
treat Dorothy Kirton so!” She 
drew herself up to the full of 
her tall stature and looked at 
him defiantly. Truly, she was 
very beautiful. The rude soldier 
felt it, and felt that he had gone 
too far. 

‘“Come, Mistress Kirton, I spoke hastily; yet I think someone has sent 
you warning. However, I must wait here now, and perhaps he will 
return.” 

She smiled again, and he continued : 

“You think there is little chance of that, yet even the wariest man 
might take some sudden humour; and, if we did find him, it would serve 
him well to have the officer in command his friend.”’ 

Dorothy seemed to feel the force of his remark, and answered in a 
gentler tone: 

‘Nay, sir, I wished not to raise your choler by what I said.” 

The Captain bowed and smiled. ‘‘ Fair mistress, you honour m2 tco 
much. If you will please to wait here, I will see if my men have finished 
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their search. 1 fear that I must desire the honour of your presence a little 
While yet, but I trust ‘twill prove no great hardship.”” He finished with 
What he considered a fascinating smile, and went out, bowing profoundly. 

Left alone, the lady stamped on the floor. ‘‘ The insolent villain!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh! that John were here to chastise him. Oh! that I 
were aman. So he would not treat me then ’’—which last remark was, 
indeed, very true. 

She went up to the window and unfastened the shutters, admitting the 
cool evening air. She stretched out her hands to the thickening darkness, 
for by now the sun was set. 

“Oh! John, my brother, art safe?”’ she murmured. ‘At least vou 
have had a little time, while I have kept this chattering, thick-headed 
soldier here. Faugh! his very breath smells of the barracks.” 

In a few minutes, the Captain entered. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “we have 
found nothing but the secret entrance, which, I suppose, you have been 
using.” 

“ And is there treason in that ?”? asked Dorothy, scornfully. 

“There could be no treason in aught done by one so fair,” answered the 
Captain. ‘ Madame,” he continued, with a profusion of bows, ‘ may thy 
captive presume to ask that his supper should be shared with thee?" He 
motioned towards the table as he spoke. 

She felt a sudden spasm of rage at the idea of the meal she had so 
carefully prepared for her brother being devoured by this rough soldier. 

‘Tam not hungry, and it is time that I returned, for ‘tis growing dark, 
and my uncle may be alarmed.” 

‘Fair Mistress, you must wait a-while. Then I will escort you, so that 
there will be no reason for thy uncle’s fears.” 

‘Am I your prisoner?” demanded Dorothy, sharply. 

‘Say rather that Iam thine,” answered the Captain. 

She stamped impatiently. 

“Will you not have some wine ?” asked the Captain. 

She gave no answer to his question. Once or twice he tried to start a 
conversation in the same affected strain, but she paid no attention to him, 
and eradually he lapsed into silence. In truth, he was not quite sure how 
to address her, for he felt that the conversation he was used to hear between 
his fcllow-officers and the beauties of the inns, and of the garrison towns, 
would be out of place here. Presently there came a knock at the door. 

* Tenter,” shouted the Captain. A Sergeant came in and saluted. 
* PcHow captured skulking in the woods with a letter. Says a strange 
eontleman gave it lim. 

The Captain took the letter and read out— 

“Yo Mistress Dorothy Kirton. These with haste.” The letter is 
for vou apparently, ladwvy” he said. 

“Prom my uncle, Sir Richard, I expect,” she said, coming quickly 
across the room. ' He will be alarmed at my long absence.” She held 
out her hand for the letter, but the Captain pretended not to notice. 
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‘* That will do,’’ he said to the sergeant, and, as the door closed, he 
added, turning to Dorothy, ‘‘so you take this to be from your uncle ? ” 

‘* Yes, I am assured of it,’’ she answered, with ill-disguised impatience. 

‘* How fortunate is this uncle that his niece should be so anxious for his 
letters. Why, it might be from a lover—or a brother.” He turned the 
letter in his hands, and then tore off the wafer and spread the paper on the 
table. Dorothy drew back pale with fear and anger. 

‘‘ How dare you open my letters?’’ she demanded. To her, it was an 
unheard of proceeding—on a level with a common theft. Fo him, it was an 
ordinary incident—a commonplace duty. They looked at it from different 
standpoints. . 

‘*Oh, I will read it to you,” he replied. ‘‘* Sweet Sister,'—Then, after 
all, it is not from your uncle.” He looked up at Dorothy; she had fallen 
into a chair and sat with both hands clasped across her heart, as one 
hearing a death-warrant read. He went on reading: ‘“‘ Sweet Sister, I 
cannot leave without seeing you again, if possible, especially as I have not 
given all my messages. If you are still at the Grange, put two candles in 
the windows, if all be safe. If it be dark, I will not come. I shall be with 
you by nine of the clock, if all be well. Thine, John.” 

‘‘ Here is your letter, sweet Mistress,” said the Captain, smiling. He 
walked to the table, and picking up a couple of the candlesticks, lighted 
them, and put them in the window. 

‘Oh, my God!” cried Dorothy. ‘‘ What are you doing?” 

Without answering, he went to the door, and calling a sentinel, bade 
him see that the lady made no attempt at escape. He went outside and 
gave orders to the Sergeant, bidding him take the men to a village some 
four miles away, and there wait till he joined them. Four of the soldiers 
he picked out and told them to stay with him, lying hidden in one of the 
rooms. ‘‘ No matter what you hear, you are not to stir so much as a finger, 
unless you hear a pistol shot,” he said to them, and sealed his death- 
warrant by the words. They laughed and winked at each other as he 
walked away, and then turned to bitter grumbling when he came back to 
forbid them any light, or to make the slightest sound, for fear of alarming 
the quarry. ‘‘ Why should he have all the sport ?” they said to each other. 
‘“ Look at him in there with her, and we lying in the dark.” 

Having made all his arrangements, the Captain went back to the room 
where he had left Dorothy. The sentinel saluted as he entered ; Dorothy 
was standing by the window with sparkling eyes. On the floor at her feet 
lay the two candles, one broken across. 

‘‘ She flung them down before I could stop her,” said the soldier; ‘‘and 
tried to put them in the fire, till I was going to call your Honour. She 
promised me money, too.” 

‘‘ Fall in,” said the Captain, briefly. He turned to the girl. ‘‘ Madame, 
will you sit here? ’°Tis acomfortable seat.” He pointed to a chair in a 
corner of the room, distant and hidden from the window. 

‘‘T prefer to stay here,” she answered. 
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‘‘ Your ladyship would not like me to use force,” he suggested. 

‘Brute and coward. Oh! that I were a man.” 

‘** Thank heaven you are not,” he answered, bowing again. ‘‘ What in- 
comparable grace, what divine beauty, we should then have lost.” 

‘Your insults are cowardly. Your compliments are worse,” she said, 
without moving. 

‘‘ How cruel, how heartless, these beauties are,” said the Captain. 
*‘ Yet others of your sex have been kinder to me. You have forgotten to 
move your seat,” he added, sharply. 

Silently she came across the room, and took the chair indicated. He 
moved to the window and replaced the two candles, lighting them at the 
fire. Now the sound of the soldiers riding away came plainly into 
the room. She half rose from her chair, clutching at the arm in sudden 
excitement. 

‘“‘I am sending away the men for fear that your brother might prove too 
modest to come if he thought that His Majesty’s dragoons were 
waiting to welcome him. Now, if any tell him that the soldiers were 
here, they will also tell him that the soldiers went away. I shall not be 
missed.” 

She leant back in her chair and her eyes flashed triumph at him. 
“Also I have kept three or four of my men in the other room so that 
we may not be lonely. That quenches the light in your pretty eyes, does 
it?’’ He laughed and placed the two candles on the window seat, a lure to 
destruction. ; 

‘“‘ Heed me now,” he continued. ‘If you lift so much as one of your 
dainty fingers to extinguish these two lights, by all that’s sacred, I’ll fasten 
you to your chair with my sword belt.” 

She glanced round the room as though seeking some weapon. Her eyes 
flashed, and she stretched out her hand with a gesture of utter scorn. 
‘‘Is there no help?” she cried, and wrung her hands together. ‘‘ Alas!” 
she cried again, and put her hands to her throat as though she were 
suffocating. 

‘By my soul, thou art a lovely creature,” said the Captain. 

In an instant she was on her knees before him, her milk-white arms 
clasping his great riding boots, her proud head bowed to his feet. He 
smiled triumphantly. 

‘Oh, sir,” she said, looking up to him, her face terrible with dry-eyed 
anguish, her words tumbling together in the rush of her quick specch. 
‘Dear sir, do not do this thing. He is my only brother, and the only thing 
I have in all this world to love, for I am an orphan. Think, what can it 
matter to a great and powerful monarch like King George whether my 
brother lives or dies? Let him go this once, and I promise he shall never 
return to England any more, and I will bless you all the days of my life 
for the great kindness and mercy shown to a helpless maid. All soldiers 
are good, and kind, and generous. Ah, sir, do not remember the bitter 
words I said, for, alas! what weapon has a woman but her tongue, and | 
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what a thing ’twill be to remember on your death-bed. And none will ever 
know. ’Tis such a little thing to ask, merely to put out two candles, such 
a tiny thing. And if any, harm should come to you thereby, I would 
gladly make it up a hundredfold, for I am rich. Gentleness is enough to 
make you do this thing—this little thing—I know, but also there is gold, and 
gladly will I give it and bless you in the giving. Oh, sir, put out the lights.” 

She paused, exhausted by the violence of her emotions, and the torrent 
of her words. He looked down at her admiringly and thoughtfully for an 
idea—hither to half dormant—was taking shape within his mind. The lot 
of a wealthy country gentleman, married to a beautiful wife, seemed to this 
rough soldier very desirable. : 

He bent over the stooping girl, and whispered in her ear, and as he 
slowly whispered, the hot shame flamed up in her cheeks till face, and neck, 
and bosom, were all dyed with the crimson sign. It seemed to her that the 
whispered words that fell so softly from the Captain’s lips were echoed and 
re-echoed, shouted up and down the room, bandied in fierce scorn from one 
portrayed ancestor to another. She, the daughter of their house, the 
proudest in that proud country side, to take for husband this coarse plebian 
soldier, to give the high traditions of her family to that low-keeping, to rear 
half-boorish children to call her proud fathers theirs. She shuddered at the 
thought, and still the Captain’s low voice murmured in her ear, bidding her 
take him for her wedded husband or doom her only brother toa death ot 
shame. 

‘Then I will consent,” she said, presently, half choking as she spoke the 
words, 
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He tried to kiss her, but she pushed him aside. ‘‘Not yet am I servant 
or wife. Put out the lights. Unless my brother escapes, I will die first, ay, 
and gladly.” 

The Captain, complaisant in his triumph, put back the candles on the 
table, and barred the window tightly, so that no glint of the light within 
might tempt the wanderer. 

‘* How do I know that, this brothersafe in France, you will keep your 
promise ?” he asked. 

‘‘T have promised,” she said simply, not understanding him for the 
moment. 

‘Ay, ay,” he said, judging by himself. ‘‘ But promises are easily broken. 
Why, I had been fast these twenty years if promises were always kept.” 

‘‘The Kirtons do not break thety word.” 

‘Are there writing materials here?” 

She pointed scornfully to a cabinet. It was like his coarse, plebian blood 
to put the agreement in writing, as though he were some merchant making 
out his bargains. Probably she scorned him more intensely then than ever. 
He walked to the cabinet and took out paper, and pen and ink, and a little 
horn of sand, with some wafers. He carried them over to the table. 

‘‘To make all safe,” he said, ‘‘ I wish you to write a letter to me at the 
barracks promising to be my wife. Then, if any of your dainty relations try 
to make you play false tome, why, you will know the penalty. Take the 
pen and write thus :—‘ Dearest Ned ’—my name is Edward—‘ Ah, Sweet- 
heart ’— nay, never look so pale.’ ”’ 

Without a word, she flung the pen aside and baie into piteous tears. 

‘It must be written,” he said, biting at his leathern glove. 

She slipped from her chair to the floor, half kneeling, half crouching. 
‘Tf you want money,” she said, ‘I will gladly give you all I have. If you 
hate me and wish my death, drive your sword to my heart, and I will thank 
you.” She put back her head and bared her long, white neck. 

‘‘T am not a murderer,” he growled. 

‘Then, the money—take it all!” 

‘¢T am a man of honour, and not a thief,” he answered. 

‘‘Oh, God!” she groaned, ‘‘is there no way?” 

‘An easy way; write the letter.” He glanced at the candles burning 
on the table. The little French clock on the mantelpiece showed twenty 
minutes to nine, and she crept back to her chair. 

‘‘ That is more wise,” said the Captain. Now write: ‘ Dearest Ned,— 
Ah! sweetheart; it seems long to wait till I am thy faithful spouse. By 
my soul I love thee.” Hast written that? A plague on my wits! What 
would’st say in such a letter, Doro—well, Mistress Kirton ? ” 

‘That is your affair,” she answered dully. With every scratch of her 
pen, the ignominy of her disgrace grew deeper and darker on her soul. 

‘‘Just subscribe thy name; that is enough.” 

‘‘ Did ever modest woman write sucha letter before ?” she said, laughing 
mirthlessly. 
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He took the paper and read it over carefully. Then he sprinkled sand 
on the writing to dry it, folded it, and fastened it with a wafer. 

“* Now direct it to me at my barracks,” he said. 

Mechanically she did as he asked, and then sat back in her chair in an 
attitude of profound dejection, the pen still clasped in her fingers. 

““Come!”’ he cried with rough heartiness, ‘‘ never look so melancholy. 
I will be a kind husband to thee. Shalt have the finest dresses in the 
county, and the most pin-money, and thy own way in nearly everything, 
and even a month in town. Faith, there’s many a girl would give her soul 
to be in thy shoes to-night.” 

She heard his words, and they seemed to her the last extremity of 
Insult. She shivered slightly. The little clock pointed to nine. She 
wondered what her brother would say when he heard the price that had 
been paid for his escape. Perhaps he would return and kill this captain. 
Pity he was not there to do it then. Kill—the—Captain. Kill him! kill 
him! The words seemed to stay with her, floating in her mind. 

The Captain poured out a glass of wine, and looked at the drooping 
figure opposite with real pity. 

‘* Poor child!” he murmured to himself. ‘‘’Tis ill fortune for her, but I 
will be a kind husband to her. Every whim shall be gratified. She shall 
soon learn to love me, she won’t be the first who has learnt that, but, by all 
that’s sacred, she shall be the last. Yes, I’ll be a kind husband to her.” 

‘‘ Mistress,” he said aloud, after a pause, ‘‘ I pledge you who will be my 
dear wife this day month, if we are both alive.” 

‘“* Both alive.” ‘‘ Both alive.” Why did he say that? ‘‘ Both alive.” 
‘“ Kill him.”” The two phrases seemed to be together in her mind, joining 
and mingling. An idea, born of their union, began to form slowly in her 
mind. Why not? She wasas strong as many men. And in any case it 
was better to die than to live his wife. And if she died, she need never 
explain to her brother. Or face the incredulous surprise of the country 
side. Or that horrible, horrible letter. Many a time she had held her own 
with buttoned foils against the attack of her cousins. And, by a particular 
favour of Providence, she had brought with her that day her father’s rapier 
to give to her brother, who, in his hurried flight, had forgotten it. There it 
was, standing in the corner by her hand. 

*“Death is better than the dishonour he threatens,” she said to herself. 
With nimble, nervous hands she pulled at the elaborate tower of hair her 
maid had arranged with such care, and bound the long tresses tightly round 
her head, so that they would not interfere with her sight. 

“‘ What are you doing?” asked the Captain. 

Without answering, she snatched a keen-edged knife from the table, and 
began to cut at the bottom of her dress till the dragging train was severed. 
She unfastened her slippers and pushed them beneath the table with the 
portion cut from her dress, and stood up. 

The Captain looked at her; at her short dress, irregularly cut, scarce 
coming to her ancles; at her stockinged feet : at her hair in tight plait 
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round.her head. He looked, and leaning back in his chair, roared with 
laughter. 

She looked at him in surprise, then she understood the cause of his 
merriment, and felt an absurd desire to sit down and cry. The next 
moment the passing inclination was gone. ‘‘ For that you shall die,” she 
muttered, and, springing to the corner, the bare rapier flashed in her hand. 

‘“No, no!” cried the Captain, the laughter wiped from his face, for he 
thought she was going to kill herself. He sprang from his chair and ran 
towards her, but the threatening point at his throat made him pause. 

‘‘Get your sword, Captain,” she cried with shrill laughter. “If you 
want a wife, you must fight for her. Man against woman. Broad-sword 
against small-sword. Strength against weakness. ’Tisa brave fight. Or 
will you whistle to your men for help? ” 

‘* You are mad,’’ cried the Captain, standing still and not offering to 
touch his weapon. For answer the thin steel flicked across his face, raising 
a long, red weal. 

‘‘ Coward,” she said. 

‘“‘ This is but folly,’ he answered. Again the keen point thrust near his 
throat, and he gave back a step. Gladly would he have summoned his men 
to help him overcome her, for by threats and bribery he could have silenced 
them ; but he had warned them not to come unless they heard a pistol shot, 
and his pistols were outside. He had not thought to use them; he had 
dreamt of love, not war. 

‘Take your sword, coward,”’ said Dorothy. Half mechanically he took 
the weapon from the table. As he lifted it, the heavy sheath slipped and 
fell clattering, leaving the blade bare in his hand. 

‘* Now are we sword to sword,” she cried gleefully, and lunged at his 
breast. He put the thrust aside with his sword, for otherwise it would 
have been death. She lunged again, and again he warded it, though with 
more difficulty. Fiercely she thrust, so that he had to use all his skill to 
protect himself, and had no opportunity to speak or to disarm her, as he 
meant todo. He knew that a rapier thrust was a deadly thing, whether it 
came from a man’s hand orawoman’s. The absurdity of the scene occurred 
to him, and he fancied he heard the mess stamping with laughter at the idea 
of his fighting for his life with a woman. But, indeed, the struggle was less 
unequal than it seemed. True, he was ten times the stronger, with the 
longer reach, and the longer, heavier weapon; but his great riding boots 
cumbered him, and slipped on the polished floor, where her stockinged feet 
found secure hold. Then her quickness was wonderful, and she had the 
greater command of her weapon, for she had been taught by a master of 
fence. Nor did she forget her cunning, though she fought like a wounded 
wild-cat. Greatest advantage of all, he dreaded victory scarcely less than 
defeat, and would almost as soon have wounded himself as her. 

Rapidly thrust followed thrust. Once the rapier’s keen point tore the 
tight tunic across his breast, though without harming him. Twice and 
again he tried to rush in past the flashing, dancing point, but every time it 
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came pecking at his throat, and he had to give back. Once, in defiance of 
all the rules of fence, he tried to snatch it in his left hand, but she was too 
quick, and, for all his effort, he got but a nasty thrust through the palm, 
and the close breath of the Angel of Death as the reddened point hovered 
at his heart. 

** This foolery must end,” he cried, and hewed furiously in a circle from 
his wrist, thinking to catch her lighter weapon and shiver it. For the first 
time she retreated, and the Captain followed close, seeing victory in his 
grasp. She gave way before him, breathing in great sobs, for she too 
thought the end was come. As she stepped backwards, she stumbled over 
a footstool, and fell on her knees. 

‘“‘ All over, my pretty,” cried the Captain, triumphantly. ‘ You little 
,»” he added a foul word, and she, hearing it as dark despair settled on 
her soul, thrust fiercely up. He had thought her conquered. His sword 
trailed on the ground. Swiftly came the thrusting rapier, and though he 
saw, he could not avoid it. Through his heart passed the thirsty point, 
and he died—rolling on the floor across the doorway. 

Shrieking, Dorothy Kirton rushed to the window—she dared not pass 
that corpse—and climbed out, jumping to the garden. So passing away 
through the night. 

Meanwhile, in a little room, the four dragoons lay in the dark, cursing 
the tedium. They heard the scuffling and a woman shrieking, and they 
nudged each other, leering behind the darkness. 
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ARE LITERARY MEN ADEQUATELY REMUNERATED? 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT, W. L. ALDEN, ARNOLD GOLDSWORTHY, 
ROBERT BARR, G. Be. BURGIN AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


This question involves two, The first refers to articles and 
; papers contributed to magazines, journals, and papers The second, 
Walter Besant. in which the word remuneration is wrongly used, refers to literary 
property in the shape of books. 
In answer to the first question. There is no such thing as 
‘‘adequate” remuneration for the simple reason that there is no possible connection 
between literary meritand money. If there were, it would be easy for an editor to 
assign to each contribution its individual value in gold and silver. What he does set 
down as its value in money means its value to himself. This is determined by the circula- 
tion of the paper ; its value as property; and the amount which he ts able or willing to 
set aside every year for his contributors. There are sometimes special reasons for 
wishing to run a certain name, in which case he will give more than he offers the rest. 
For the rank and file he has a certain tariff, which may be elastic, and he pays according 
to this tariff. Hedoes not usethe word ‘‘ adequate” at all, he says, practically, ‘these 
are my terms, take them or leave them.” And so it must always be: the editor is 
governed by the amount at his disposal for contributions. You think it ought to be 
more liberal? Remember that it ultimately depends upon the support of the public. 
You think that a writer ought to be able at least to live by his writings? Then he 
must catch the ear of the public. In this kind of work it is not the time and labour 
that can be considered, it 1s the support of the public; and this, whether the work be 
a story, or a play, or an essay, or a poem, or a magazine. That magazine which has 
but a limited support of the public cannot choose but pay its contributors badly; let 
them contribute a more attractive work, and when a larger public begins to support 
the paper, the editor, for his own sake, will begin to pay his contributors better. 

As regards the second part of the question: that which refers to literary property in 
books. We must not use the word ‘‘remuneration” but “return.” The writer of 
a book has created a property. It is his own. Wedo not ‘‘remunerate” a man 
when we pay him rent for using his property. Nor do we ‘‘remunerate ” the writer 
of a book. Its value and extent depend wholly upon the support of the public. The 
owner may sell it or he may take a partner who will administer it. The question for 
the author is thus quite simple. Are the arrangements made with that partner fair to 
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both sides? I have worked upon this question for some years; I have amassed 
and published a vast amount of information. My answer is already well-known, I 
believe. It is that heretofore those arrangements have been one-sided and unfair. At 
present, however, thecondition of things has been greatly improved, and the position of the 
author is much better than it was. Yet a great deal still remains to be done. I look 
forward with confidence to the future because the light that has been thrown upon 
the whole question has awakened a spirit among authors that could not exist in the 
days of doubt and darkness. 
% % % 


If the question “‘ Are literary men adequately remunerated ” 
had been put to the late Lord Dundreary, he would undoubtedly 

W.L. Alden. have answered that it was “one of those things that no feller can 

understand.” I am very much inclined to share that opinion. Who 

are the literary men in question? Are they the men who write 
literature or does the term include all men and women who write anything for pay ? 
And what data have we as to the rate of pay among literary men or writers? We 
know that certain literary men receive large sums of money, and that others receive 
very little, but in order to decide whether or no literary men are adequately 
remunerated, we should have to divide the whole amount of money paid in the - 
course of a year to literary men, by the number of literary men, and in the 
_ Circumstances, this is manifestly impossible. 

If we were to ask any literary man or writer if he considered himself adequately 
paid, he wouid probably reply “No”! in the hope of obtaining more pay. In the 
market, the worth of literary work is what it will fetch, and, naturally, the author wants 
to get as high a price as possible. If we ask the editor or publisher, he will probably 
say that all literary men are paid more than they ought to be paid; but this again 
would be merely the expression of the editor’s or publisher’s natural desire to conduct 
his business as economically as possible. If literature were sold by the pound, and if 
it could be subjected to chemical analysis, and intrinsic value be thereby determined, 
we should be able to set a just price upon it, but as it is, all the literary man can do is 
to squeeze as much money as possible out of the publisher. 

My own belief is that literary men are not overpaid, and in most cases are under- 
paid. There are writings for which it would be impossible to pay more than they are 
worth. ‘lhere is the work of Mr. Kipling, or Mr. Meredith. Would any price be too 
high to pay for the “ Drums of the Fore and Aft,” or ‘Evan Harrington”? As for 
the work of lesser men, when all things are considered, it will probably appear that 
they are at least as well paid as are men of other professions. But, after all, this is 
mere speculation. All that can be given in answer to the question proposed is a 
guess, and, whatever may be the value of literature, the value of guesses is ordinarily 
very small. . 

* xx % 
Does an author get enough of theready? That is the 
question. Or, as the editor puts it so much more beautifully, 

Robert Barr. ‘Are Literary Men Adequately Remunerated?” Well, the 

editor ought to know. He helps to pay them. Nothing but an 

old affection for THE IDLER would induce me to write on this 
subject, for the secrets of trade should not be heedlessly scattered abroad. There is 
a danger that editors will learn how they have been looted, and so lock up their cash 
boxes, and there is the additional danger that, if the general public is made aware of 
the delightful position of an author, everybody will jump into the business and not 
only ruin the market, but leave us without the necessaries of life by simultaneously 
quitting other really useful branches of industry. I never yet met a man or woman 
who did not think he or she could write better stuff than is being at present turned 
out by the experts, just as you never meet anyone who could not edit a magazine or 
paper more acceptably than the men who are doing it. 
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In the first place let us consider the advantages of the literary profession. An 
author, even if only reasonably successful, can live where he pleases. He is free 
from the compulsion of being that dreadfui City pendulum, with its swing into town 
every morning and its swing back to the suburbs every evening—tne Business Man. 
Other Britons, who are not authors, sing hilariously that they never, never, never 
shall be slaves, and next morning resume their slavery ; up by the 9.15, and down by 
the 5 20, if they are prosperous ; earlier and later if they are not. Poor devils! Is 
the Millionaire adequately remunerated? I say he is not, if he is to go to his place 
of business every day. But an author may live as far away as the South Sea Islands, 
and carry on successful dealings with his wares in the markets of London and New 
York. 

Rarely, indeed, is any writer a guod author and at the same time a good man of 
business. The better he writes, the poorer he is at making a bargain. You may 
point out an author, perhaps, who is able to advertise himself in a way that would 
make the publicity department of Barnum and Bailey’s circus green with envy, but 
that merely proves the truth of what I say ; such an author is a good man of business. 
Sir Walter Scott lost a fortune because he was not an adept at business, and so was 
compelled to make it again by sticking to his pen. The same thing has occurred 
recently in the case of Mark ‘I'wain. ‘The rise of the Literary Agent has done away 
with the necessity of an author troubling about the business details of his pro ession. 
It is wonderful what a Literary Agent can do for a sensitive man who doesn’t like to 
peddle his own goods. In the tirst place, he eliminates the sting of rejection. ‘The 
author never knows how many refuse his contribution ; he only learns, to his satis- 
faction, that one accepts 

The author writes, let us say, a story worth ten pounds. The agent sells it to 
the editor of a magazine for ten pounds, or perhaps filteen, or perhaps twenty. In 
any other trade, this would end the matter. The grocer may charge twice for a 
pound of butter, but only if you have not been careful of your receipt. ‘The Literary 
Agent, however, is merely beginning. He sells the same story in America for a similar 
sum, and gets besides something from India, Australia, and New Zealand. This for 
serial rights only ; the author still possesses his stories, though he has sold them. 
Afterwards the stories are collected together, and the indefatigable agent actually 
rooks a book publisher into taking them and paying a sum down on account of 
royalty. Sometimes there are dramatic rights in addition, and thus I hope you are 
beginning to see that Authorship is the only profession in the world where one may 
have the cake and eat it too. 

But now we come to the great glory of this glorious occupation—the Book. 
Every man is at heart a gambler. There is no such Monte Carlo as Paternoster 
Row. ‘The roulette at Monaco has no such fickleness as the favour of the great 
reading public. Any book cast 9n the green cloth of Publicity may win the grand 
prize. The unknown author has an equal chance with all the rest. The conditions 
of the game are amazingly in favour of the gambler, in fact, if Monte Carlo had to 
run for a week according to the rules of the book trade, it would have to put up its 
shatters forever after. As I have said, the reasonably successful author, has been 
well paid for his work before it appears between book covers, so, if real gambling 
proceeded on a similar basis, the croupier at Monte Carlo would have to hand you 
back a gold napoleon when you placed your silver five-franc piece on a number, 
and still leave you your chance on the cloth. Then, if you win the grand prize at 
the Casino de Paternoster, all your former unsuccessful ventures are paid up, for a 
popular book will drag from their obscurity half-a-dozen others of yours that have 
failed to attract public attention. 

Thus it amazes me that every man, woman, and child does not go in for author- 
ship. It is true that most of them do, but, thank goodness, they don't set about it 
the right way. What is the right way? you ask. Ah! that, neither wild horses nor 
the Editor of THe IDLER, will drag from me. 
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‘‘ And it warn’t all unney when you put your ’and into the 

G. B. Burgin chooseth ’ive,” said one gardening gentleman to another gardening 

a text. gentleman as I got into the Enfield train the other day. “‘ Well,” 

said the second gardening gentleman to the first gardening 

gentleman, “ wot the bloomin’ blazes did you stick your ’and into the ‘ive for? You 

might ha’ knowed you’d a got stung.” ‘I might,” said the first gardening gentleman 

to the second gardening gentleman. ‘Oh, yes, if I’d bin in the ‘abit of makin’ a 

bloomin’ fool of myself like some” (language unprintable here), ‘I might; but, you 

see, I ain’t in the ’abit.” “Oh, I thought you wos,” said the second gardening 

gentleman to the first gardening gentleman ; and the controversy terminated. Which 
thing is an allegory. 

% * * 

Are literary men adequately remunerated? It depends 

And enlargeth on it. largely on the literary men. I find that ‘adequately ”” means 

‘‘fully sufficient.” Well, there aresome “‘ fully sufficient ” literary 

men for whom no amount of remuneration is adequate. They get up every morning 

and thank God that He has permitted them to remodel the universe. It never occurs 

to their inflated understandings that other people are praying for the universe to 

remodel them. Their ideas of remuneration are, of course, proportionately high. 

Sometimes a base knave of a publisher timidly asserts that he can’t live onair. ‘Then 


you ought to be an orchid if you want to publish me,” retorts the author. 
* * % 


An author generally becomes an author because the fever is in 
Where were we? his blood. He doesn’t write from choice; he writes because he 
can’t help writing. He has something to tell the world, and 
accerding to what that something is, or his manner of telling it, so is his remuneration. 
The world does not say to him, ‘ Become an author for my sake, and you shall live on 
the fat of the land.” Oh, no. What the world says to him, when it condescends 
to take the slightest interest in his proceedings, is this: ‘‘ Look here, my young 
friend. You fancy you have something to say that will interest us. Say it, and we 
will endeavour to give you a hearing.” ‘That is all. As time goes on, you will be 
able to judge, from the number of copies of your works which people buy, whether you 
are interesting them or not. __ But, like any other article of commerce, you are a mere 
matter of supply and demand. You must be classified into different grades, and you 
will be paid for your work proportionately. If you are a New Humourist, elderly 
ladies will weep over you ; if you are one of the Old Tragedians, young ladies will say 
you are ‘too funny for anything.’ As time goes on, and you find your level, you will 
be classed as a ten-pounds-a-thousand-words man (if you are very good, that is), or a 
five pounds, or a four, or, what is more probable, a two pounds, or even a thirty-shillings- 
a-thousand-words man. Perchance, you may come down to a pound a thousand, and 
eat the bread and cheese of bitterness and drink the pump water of affliction. 
* * ® 
Because, my young friend, your message to the heart of the world is not 
Why? fhe message it wants tu hear. The “ degradation of a popular success” ‘(of 
course we call it that, but we would all give our ears to attain it ; we shouldn’t 
talk about the degradation if we were the successful ones) is not yours; you write to 
pay your rent and taxes ; you are poor; you must live. With the thousand and one 
cares of existence before you, draining your life’s blood ; with your heart-aches, private 
miseries, and sorrows ; you must write for the world, grin through the horse collar, and 
take what you can get—take it thankfully, humbly. When you prostrate yourself 
before your Maker in the solitude of your chamber and bemoan your lot, does it 
never occur to you that you are thinking more of yourself than of your message, and 
that is the reason of your failure? You don’t want the world to think solely of the 
message you have to deliver. You want it to think of you—to take your hand and 
lead you to high places, to ask you to sit at meat with it; and that is why you fa:d, 
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Publishers must live, authors must live. If the public wants you, 
The matter in a the public will pay for you. If you distrust your ability to make 
n proper terms with your publisher, get your agent to do it for you. If 
you haven’t an agent, you must, like the rest of us, buy your 
experience. If the public doesn’t want you, all the log-rolling in the world will not 
induce it to buy you. But if you stick to your message through penury, through evil 
repute, through starvation, through suffering, through all the sorrows of your lot—and 
the life of an author, with his susceptibility to external impressions, must, necessarily 
be a sorrowful one—your heart will be great enough to know that you do not matter ; 
that you have set floating through the universe something immortal, something which 
will gladden the hearts of women and men and the little children; and that is your 
exceeding great reward. Now, write if you dare! 
x x * 
It seems to me hardly necessary to have queried so obvious a 
fact. When one comes to consider the vast and invaluable services 
Arnold rendered to the nation by literary men, it is a wonder to me that 
Goldsworthy. each one is not endowed for life with the pension of a Cabinet 
Minister. Yet there are young men among us, to-day, turning out 
two masterpieces of literature per annum as regularly as clockwork, and the business 
hardly yields a sufficient margin to enable them to get themselves photographed. I 
have known the time when I would frequently write, for practically no remuneration 
at all, a coruscating little masterpiece, destined to become a household word wherever 
the English language is spoken; but, of late years, my output of household words has 
fallen off a good deal. There are quite a number of literary men in London, to-day, 
who spend their lives in producing large, weighty books that would catch a man a 
nasty plug if he were suddenly hit with one in a sott part of the back, and yet the 
profits on the sales of such solid works would not, in most cases, provide a brood of 
chickens with a day’s pecking material. I have often wondered what suburban butter- 
men and fishmongers would do for wrapping-up paper, but for the splendid services 
devoted by writers to their country’s literature, and yet I have frequently been obliged 
to go to a theatre in a mere cab because I cannot afford a brougham. 

But if the position of literary men engaged in the book industry is bad, that of the 
journalist is simply pathetic. How many journalists are there, I wonder, who can 
conscientiously lay their hands on their hearts and say that they believe the Govern- 
ment knows more.about running the country than the journalists can tell it? During 
the occasional little political crises that arise simultaneously with a temporary 
depression in the “extra-special” industry, the omniscience and perspicuity of the 
journalist have been the wonder of suburban readers. While the Government is care- 
fully deliberating upon points of difficulty, the journalist can solve them all ina leading 
article scribbled off in the odd moments of a busy morning, and can add a few fatherly 
tips to the Prime Minister besides. And yet, while the Prime Minister has a salary 
far in excess of his simple needs, the journalist sheds the light of his knowledge and 
experience around for little more than the price of an unsung song. Underpaid! In 
some cases, the payment has got under so far that it is right out of sight. 

* * a 

It is proverbially unsafe to generalise, and experience teaches 

one that it is often even more dangerous to be ardently particular 

Arthur Lawrence and personal. Otherwise the question might well have been “ Do 

gives references. you consider your income commensurate with your energies and 

the high order of intelligence which you claim to possess?” It 

may be, however, that literary men of idling propensities are more peculiarly content 

with their lot, and will either reply in the affirmative, or ingeniously evade the questio2 
at issue. 

It is not usual for a mere interviewer to insult his host (or hostess) with the blunt 
question “How much do you earn” or “Do you find your income sufficient ?” or 
“Do you incline to the opinion that you are inadequately paid?” but, when certain 
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eminent men of letters have volunteered an opinion on the subject, I have gathered 
that the plurality of opinion is a sharp, concise, and direct negative. 

In referring to Mr. Grant Allen, I know he will pardon the reference, as his opinion 
on the subject is already in print. He describes Literature as “the hardest worked 
and worst paid of the professions,” with an addendum in the form of advice to “ the 
ingenuous and aspiring” to the effect that “ Brain for brain, in no market can you 
sell your abilities to such poor advantage. Don’t take to literature if you’ve capital in 
hand to buy a good broom, and energy enough to annex a vacant crossing.” In the 
course of an interview which I had some twelve months ago with Mr. Grant Allen, 
which wound up at a crossing which was not vacant, he uttered similar sentiments. 

To turn to another man of entirely different temperament, Mr. George R. Sims, who 
is generally regarded, I believe, as being nicely remunerated and fairly flourishing. 
On one occasion he told me that playwriting and so on was terribly hard work, and a 
thoroughly pathetic business considered from the finance point of view. He told me 
several other things which were difficult to take seriously (if one had tried to do so) 
but the curious in these matters will find many of them set down in the interview with 
him in the last Christmas issue of THe IDLER, if they are minded to do so. It wasa 
desperately poor business, he told me, after I had assisted him in the demolition of an 
elaborate luncheon, “the poor remuneration would worry any man who did not 
possess iron nerves”’ he continued, as he lit a cigar (£25 the hundred) at his electric 
light fuse, and he returned with assumed bitterness concerning the inadequacy of his 
means when affording me the pleasure of a drive behind one of the G. R. Sims 
thoroughbreds, harnessed to one of the G. R. Sims dogcarts. Still, humble content- 
ment is great gain, and I never think of Mr. Sims without admiring the quiet heroism of 
poor men in difficulties. | | 

Mr. Hall Caine, who holds the ear of the public, has never volunteered me any 
information on the subject, and I should not care to ask for it, but, pending contra- 
diction, I imagine his reply to the question would be in the affirmative. The 
question is not whether the literary profession is ennobling. In such a case, every 
litterateur would promptly reply that it is, and one could quote a good deal from 
Kipling, Jerome, and many others on that issue. Mr. Jerome has said, however, 
‘If a man thinks to use literature merely as a means to fame and fortune, then 
he will find it an extremely unsatisfactory profession, and he would have done better 
to take up politics or company promoting,” and that there are better remunerated 
‘professions ” seems to be the general concensus of opinion. 

Contrary to the general notion, journalism pays better than literature. By the 
latter term one must include, for purposes of discussion, all work which aims at 
permanent form, whether it be good, bad or indifferent. 

Of course, the writing ot books, even of good books, or even of popular books, is 
a less flourishing business, yet the true literary-artist seems bound to express himself, 
and recks little that his brain and energy do not receive the pecuniary rewards which 
the same amount of brain and energy would acquire in any other trade or profession. 
One has grown accustomed to the state of a market wherein the labour of such artists 
as, say, W. E. Henley and George Meredith command, proportionately, smaller 
“returns ” than the efforts of, say, a moderately popular danseuse. Yet most literary 
men and women—many of them, perhaps, better as artists than as tradespeople—will 
agree with Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch when he says :— 

‘“‘ My calling ties me to no office-stool, makes me no man’s slave, compels me to 
no action that my soul condemns. It sets me free from town life, which I loathe, 
and allows me to breathe clean air, to exercise limbs as well as brain, to tread good 
turf, and wake up every morning to the sound and smell of the sea, and that wide 
prospect which, to my eyes, is the dearest on earth. All happiness must be purchased 
with a price, though people seldom recognise this; and part of the price is that, 
living thus, a man can never amass a fortune. But as it is ¢xtremely vnlikely that I 
could have done this in any pursuit, I may claim to have the petter of the bargain.” 
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‘‘A Cocoa Bean is a kind of Vegetable Egg, which 

contains all that is needed to build up a living body 

- Cocoa is a combination of foods —of true foods 

in every sense of the term .. . . But see that you 
get a really good Cocoa. I should say use 
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Gocoa. 


which is my IDEAL OF PERFECTION. There is NO 
BETTER FOOD.” 
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